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Preface 


With so many books already in the field, a new treatise on secondary- 
school administration can be justified only by distinctive features and 
qualities. T’he authors believe that these are as follows: 

(1) This book contains a comprehensive treatment of problems of in- 
ternal organization and management, but it does not overlap unduly 
on the areas peculiar to books in other portions of the whole field of sec- 
ondary education, in particular the “‘principles of secondary educa- 
tion” and supervision. It is too much to expect that, in these days of 
rapidly developing specialized content, a single book, even a large one, 
can deal adequately with secondary-school administration and other 
major phases of the whole field. 

(2) The book is put forward as a co-ordinated synthesis of the broad 
field it represents—a synthesis which draws eclectically on the vast 
body of materials available, including comprehensive inquiries like the 
National Survey of Secondary Education and hundreds of special 
studies both in print and as yet unpublished. 

(3) This text is designed to be serviceable in the administration of 
secondary schools irrespective of their size. Most of the principles and 
practices appropriate to internal organization and management of sec- 
ondary schools do not differ notably for schools of different enrollments; 
but wherever the treatment requires it, special consideration is given to 
problems in larger or smaller schools. Usually this special considera- 
tion is given in the running interpretation, although at certain points 
it is done in special sections or paragraphs. 

(4) The treatment emphasizes practice without neglecting essential 
theory. The fact that all four collaborating authors have had experi- 
ence both in directing the affairs of secondary schools and in giving uni- 
versity Courses on secondary-school administration assures a balanced 
recognition of practical and theoretical aspects. 

Acknowledgment of published materials quoted or otherwise drawn 
upon is made at appropriate points throughout the book. Publishers 
have been uniformly courteous in granting permission to quote their 
publications. 
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Chapter I 


Scope and Function of Administration 


INCREASING SCOPE AND COMPLEXITY OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Factors of the increase. It is a matter of frequent remark among 
persons who have been in touch with secondary schools for some years 
that the tasks of directing them have been growing rapidly in scope and 
complexity. Whereas less than a generation ago the responsibilities in- 
volved in directing the affairs of a high school were, and in a large part 
could be, learned exclusively by experience, competence in modern 
secondary-school management requires not only experience but also 
extensive and intensive study of the problems represented. 

A number of factors have contributed to this increased scope and 
complexity of the tasks, and it is in place to mention a few, at least, of 
these factors in the opening section of a treatise on administering the 
secondary school. ‘The factors named may be readily identified as 
social and educational trends. 

(1) First among the trends that should be mentioned is the much- 
discussed influx of youth into secondary-school grades. To be specific, 
it may be recalled that the proportion of the population 14 to 17 years 
of age (inclusive) enrolled in high schools increased from approxi- 
mately a tenth of all in 1900 to almost seven tenths in 1936. In 
many communities practically all youth of secondary-school age are in 
school. 

(2) This astonishing popularization of secondary education has been 
accompanied and followed by an expansion of school programs to 
serve the influx. It is now a commonplace to say that the pop- 
ularization has been characterized by increased diversity in ability, 
interests, and backgrounds of pupils, which called for rapid expansion 
and differentiation of the offering (including the extracurriculum), 
modification of teaching procedures, development of programs of guid- 
ance, and other types of extension of educational service. The added 
provisions required additional accommodations and other material 
facilities. 
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(3) The recent period has also seen rapidly changing conceptions of 
the purposes of secondary education, in large part in harmony with 
increased popularization and the expanding educational program. 
Whereas, it is often asserted, the overwhelming emphasis in purpose 
and practice at the turn of the century was on preparation for college 
for selected pupils, purposes are now dominantly cast in terms of aspects 
of life and living, such as citizenship, health, recreation, and vocation. 

(4) The period has been one of rapid increase in the proportion of 
schools with large enrollments. The number of small secondary schools 
still reaches into thousands, but the influx unquestionably made for 
larger schools. 

(5) Last to be listed is a development rather different in kind from 
the foregoing trends, but one that has unquestionably imposed increas- 
ing responsibilities and requirements on those who essay direction of 
the modern secondary school. Reference is made to the mounting 
body of technical knowledge bearing on secondary-school management 
in its many aspects. The generation since 1900 has been one of rapid de- 
velopment of the educational profession through contributions of re- 
search and of experience in the complex school situation. Although 
these contributions of research and distillations from experience re- 
corded in voluminous educational publications are of such a nature as 
to foster effectiveness in instruction and administration, they cannot do 
so unless the secondary-school worker makes extensive effort to acquaint 
himself with the significance they have for his complex problems. 

Indications of the scope. Some hint of the scope of modern sec- 
ondary-school management is afforded in the scope of two recent major 
inquiries. The first of these is the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, the content of which is suggested in the following titles of mono- 
graphs of the report. The list does not include the summary monograph 
(Number 1), which undertakes to present the gist of this three-year 
inquiry into secondary education subsidized by a Congressional appro- 
priation and carried on under the auspices of the Federal Office of 
Education. 

MONOGRAPH 
NUMBER 
2. The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education—A Comparison of 
Comprehensive and Specialized Schools (Including vocational education) 
3. Part-Time Secondary Schools 
4. The Secondary-School Population 


1 United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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MoNOGRAPH 
NUMBER 


5. The Reorganization of Secondary Education (Junior high-school reorgan- 
ization and junior colleges) 
6. The Smaller Secondary Schools 
7. Secondary Education for Negroes 
8. District Organization and Secondary Education 
9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary Education 
10. Articulation of High School and College 
11. Administration and Supervision 
12. Selection and Appointment of Teachers 
13. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion 
14. Programs of Guidance 
15. Research in Secondary Schools 
16. Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public 
17. ‘The Secondary-School Library 
18. Procedures in Curriculum Making 
19. The Program of Studies (Including the schedule and schedule making) 
20. Instruction in English 
21. Instruction in the Social Subjects 
22. Instruction in Science 
23. Instruction in Mathematics 
24. Instruction in Foreign Languages 
25. Instruction in Music and Art 
26. Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities 
27. Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics 
28. Health and Physical Education 


Even this long list of monographs of the National Survey is not com- 
prehensive of all the concerns of secondary education. At least three 
major areas not directly represented in it are the financial aspects of 
secondary education, the training of secondary-school teachers, and 
the material aspects, including building, equipment, and supplies. The 
first two were omitted because, at the time the survey was outlined, 
two additional nation-wide surveys, concerned with finance and teacher 
education at both elementary-school and secondary-school levels, were 
being projected by the Office of Education and were subsequently 
authorized by the Congress. Housing and other material facilities were 
not included because of the limitations of the budget for the Survey. 

The second nearly-comprehensive inquiry suggestive of the scope of 
secondary-school keeping is the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, which was begun in 1933 and the purposes of which 
are implied in the following questions: 
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1. What are the characteristics of a good secondary school? 

2. What practicable means and methods may be employed to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? 

3, By what means and processes does a good school develop into a better one? 

4. How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools to continuous 
growth? ! 


With such purposes the Study could hardly leave out of account any 
aspect of secondary education, and its inclusiveness is somewhat appar- 
ent even in the restricted number of major sections under which prac- 
tices and conditions in schools were investigated. These groupings are 
as follows: 

SECTION 
Philosophy and Objectives 
Pupil Population and School Community 
Curriculum and Courses of Study 
Pupil-Activity Program 
Library Service 
Guidance Service 
Instruction 
Outcomes 
School Staff 
School Plant 
School Administration ? 


PAGE TOmmMOOn 


Comprehensiveness would be much more apparent if space were taken 
here to reproduce all the subsections of the major sections. This asser- 
tion may be supported at least by illustration. For example, the sec- 
tion ‘‘Pupil-Activity Program’’ has these subsections indicative of its 
scope: ‘“‘General Nature and Organization,” ‘‘Pupil-Participation in 
School Government,” ‘Home Rooms,” “The School Assembly,” 
“School Clubs,” ‘‘School Publications,’ ‘‘Physical Activities,” 
‘Finances of Pupil Activities,’ and ‘‘Social Life and Activities.” * 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION AND F UNCTIONARIES 


Delimiting administration. A treatise on administering the sec- 
ondary school could hardly be planned without reference to some work- 
ing definition of administration. In common parlance the term administra- 
tion is taken to comprehend the management of activities represented in 


1 How to Evaluate a Secondary School, 1940 Edition. Washington, D. C.: Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards, 1940. P. 11. 

? Evaluative Criteria, 1940 Edition. Washington, D. C.: Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, 1940. P. 3. 
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all aspects of inquiries like the National Survey of Secondary Education 
or the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, content of 
which was outlined above. The best theory seems to follow this broad 
concept. However, for practical purposes in much professional discus- 
sion, the concept of administration is more restricted in scope. In some 
of these discussions the whole field of direction is separated into organ- 
ization, management, and supervision.! Only the first two of these 
are regarded as administration in the typical working concept of the term. 

It should help to an understanding of the function of administra- 
tion to take a glance at the function of supervision. The traditional 
concept of function for supervision is the improvement of teaching. 
Recent discussions have tended to modify the concept in the direction 
of the modified conception of teaching. The conception of teaching 
now emphasizes more than formerly activities of pupils rather than of 
teachers, the teacher being a leader and co-operator in educative pupil 
activities. Supervision, according to the emerging concept, is aimed at 
improving this co-operative leadership in the educative pupil activ- 
ities. Whether the traditional or the newer concept is accepted, it is 
apparent that supervision has to do directly with the educative process. 
Administration, on the other hand, because it includes activities in 
organization and management of the school, has to do less directly with 
the educative process. 

It is no disparagement of administration (in the more restricted 
sense) in comparison with supervision that it thus bears less directly on 
the educative process itself. ‘To provide, by means of organization and 
management, the conditions under or the facilities with which the edu- 
cative process may go forward effectively is a function no less important 
than supervision. 

One can hardly assume that this distinction between administration 
and supervision will always make possible the ready identification of an 
activity in directing the affairs of the school as one or the other. Argu- 
ment may easily arise as to whether a given activity bears more or less 
directly on the educative process, and the areas of activity that some 
persons might classify as supervision would without question overlap 
on what others might regard as administration. ‘The difficulty arises 
from the essential unity of the whole process of directing the school. In 
the circumstances it seems advisable for authors who select and pre- 


1 One such discussion is to be found in Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Lang- 
fitt’s High School Administration and Supervision, pp. 52-53. New York: American Book 
Company, 1934. 
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pare content for treatises on school administration, in order to assure 
comprehensiveness, to be liberal in applying the criterion of “‘less 
direct”’ bearing on the educative process. At several points in this book 
it may justifiably be felt that there has been included content which 
seems appropriate for treatises on secondary-school supervision, al- 
though in the main the content deals with the managerial and organ- 
izational aspects of direction. 

The scope of this book. In harmony with the working concept of 
administration as accepted here, this book is concerned largely with 
the organization and management of the secondary school. The seven 
chapters next following are concerned with organizing and managing 
the educational program, broadly conceived, of the school. In this 
group of chapters, making up approximately half the book, considera- 
tion is given to the program of studies (Chapter II), the vocational 
program (Chapter III), the health program (Chapter IV), the extra- 
curriculum (Chapter V), the guidance program (Chapter VI), the 
program for individual differences (Chapter VII), and the schedule 
(Chapter VIII). The next four chapters deal with problems of the 
professional staff: the first three, with the teaching staff (selecting and 
rating, Chapter IX; adjusting the teaching load, Chapter X; the salary 
problem, Chapter XI), and the last of the group, with administrative 
personnel and organization (Chapter XII). Consideration of organiza- 
tion and management of the educational program and the staff is fol- 
lowed logically by chapters on buildings and grounds (Chapter XIII); 
equipment and supplies (Chapter XIV); office standards and prac- 
tices (Chapter XV); and the administration of finance (Chapter XVI). 
The treatise is rounded out by consideration of relationships of sec- 
ondary school and community (Chapter XVII). 

A word may not be out of place concerning aspects of education, 
besides the content that all would account as dealing with supervision, 
that are omitted from consideration in this book. A treatment of prob- 
lems of the curriculum in respects beyond its organization and manage- 
ment hardly belongs in a specialized consideration of administration. 
The reason for omission of methods or procedures in teaching, with its 
related psychology, is so obvious as not to require statement. Certain | 
subjects usually included in books dealing with “principles of secondary 
education” are not given special treatment. Reference is here made to 
consideration of the history of secondary education, its objectives, and 
the secondary-school population. Such matters are not to be ignored, 
but it is more appropriate to bring them up in dealing with areas of 
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administration. For example, objectives are taken into account in pro- 
posals for organizing the program of studies and are present by impli- 
cation at many other points, while the nature of the secondary-school 
population figures in discussion of the program for individual differ- 
ences, the guidance program, and other provisions. 

The consideration of certain phases of external organization of sec- 
ondary education also is omitted from this treatise. In particular, no 
treatment of individual units, like the junior high school or the senior 
high school, or of district organization is provided in separate chapters. 
However, problems of internal organization of the different types of 
these school units are dealt with as problems are encountered in the 
sequence of chapters already indicated, and the effect of district organ- 
ization on administration is considered wherever pertinent. 

The functionaries in administration. Some impression of the scope 
and function of secondary-school administration is supplied by evidence 
concerning the administrative functionaries found in the schools. The 
National Survey of Secondary Education made inquiry concerning the 
administrative officers provided and reported the facts for 368 schools.! 
The schools were located in all sections of the country and were grouped 
by the size of the cities, the high schools in Group I being located in 
cities with populations over 100,000; those in Group II, in cities of 
30,000 to 100,000; in Group III, of 10,000 to 30,000; and in Group IV, 
of 5000 to 10,000. ‘The median enrollment of the high schools in the 
four groups were, respectively, 1187, 900, 667, and 436. For all groups 
combined the median was 721, a figure indicating schools dominantly 
of good to large size. 

The percentages of the schools of each group and of all the groups 
combined with different administrative and supervisory officers in addi- 
tion to the principal are reported in Table 1. Although many of these 
officers, especially the “‘subject supervisors” and “‘department heads,” 
combined both administrative and supervisory responsibilities, it may 
be assumed that for the majority the emphasis was on administration. 
As determined by the percentages in the column for “‘all groups’’ of 
schools, the functionaries most often found are, in order of frequency, 
the assistant principal, subject supervisors, heads of departments, deans 
of girls, and counselors. Inquiry was not made directly concerning the 
librarian, but it may be assumed that this functionary, who combines 


1Fred Engelhardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., and Roy O. Billett, Administration and 
Supervision. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Monograph 
No. 11. Chap. ITI. 

2 Ibid., pp. 5-7. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH THE DIFFERENT TYPES 
or ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS ! 


ALL 
TYPES OF OFFICERS OUPS 
(368) 
Assistant) principalsass. aa aan Searels. 53.8 
Counselors and advisers 
Gerieraly fcfee eats See tee dnk tones 4 9.3 
BGS 2814 oan ens ye eee ; ; 2d 
Girls st) sate Mek ee ote ee eee 7.4 hy 0.9 4.5 33 
Directors olscuidances. et) ee 2.8 4.9 2th 3.0 Se 
Deans 
General ite ces eee 9.3 -—— 0.9 ae 3.0 
Boys silieen e Soe ee hei 6.1 3.6 3.0 4.0 
Girls ou eye a eee Ae ee 13.0 19.6 20.0 22.4 18.0 
Directors-of attendance... .4.0> 10) eee 1.8 2.4 1.8 3.0 22 
Directors of extracurriculum.......... 0.9 2.4 = —- 0.8 
Directors of cafeterias and lunchrooms. 1.8 2.4 0.9 4.5 282 
REVIStrars ae mere ne tere eee eee 2.8 ky: 1.8 — 1.6 
Heads of departments............... 38.9 36.6 Soe 34.4 36.4 
Subject supervisors. .........+...2.-. 16.7 41.5 64.0 44.8 41.6 
DOCTOrS ar ie a eee ree ee ae ps 1.8 i 1 fg) 
INUTSES REE pote), ements occ eee 0.9 2.4 3.6 3.0 25 
Visitingsteachers:: |. 5.qceeeeeee ne . ee 4.6 12 — — 1.6 
Others ier fe Se ee cee 4.6 6.1 3.0 0 4.9 


* The numbers in parentheses indicate the numbers of schools represented. 


administration, instruction, and sometimes supervision, is also among 
those more frequently found. 

The average administrative staff in this group of 368 schools, in addi- 
tion to the principal and clerical assistants, had 4.3 members. For the 
schools of Group I the average was 5 members and for the schools of 
Group IV, 3.1 members.? The average staff in independent secondary 
schools (township, community, county, and union high schools) was 
smaller,* a fact probably explained by the typically smaller enrollments 
of these schools. In the smallest schools, to be sure, the principal is 
usually the sole administrative functionary, and he must divide his 
time between directing the school and teaching. 

The evidence reported does not take account of the participation of 
teachers in administration. Extended recent discussion in educational 
literature and at educational meetings of “democracy in administra- 
tion” and “teacher participation in school administration” justifies the 
belief that we are experiencing a notable trend in the direction of a 


1 Jbid., p. 36. 2 10id. Deore 8 Ibid., p. 38, 
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sharing by the whole staff in the determination of policies, although it 
may be seriously doubted that we shall have marked decentralization 
in the actual work of organizing and managing the school. 

Reference is made again to the purpose in calling attention here to 
the kind and number of functionaries: it has been to aid in indicating 
the scope and function of secondary-school administration. The more 
detailed consideration of certain of the functionaries with respect to 
such matters as training, responsibilities, and the like is left for one of 
the chapters concerned with the professional staff of the school (Chap- 
ter XII). 


THE LITERATURE OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Three classes of literature. In concluding this general and intro- 
ductory chapter on the scope and function of administration at the 
secondary-school level, it seems desirable to refer to the literature avail- 
able to persons who wish to make and keep themselves conversant with 
the field. For convenience in listing and consideration, the material 
may be placed in three main classes: (1) general treatises, (2) reports 
of comprehensive and special inquiries, and (3) educational periodi- 
cals. 

The general treatises on secondary-school administration. A 
number of general treatises on secondary-school administration have 
been published. The list below includes those that came off the press 
in 1925 and later. ‘Those published earlier are not listed, because much 
of their content is obsolescent. Books on “‘principles of secondary edu- 
cation”’ are not included either, even though they have content signifi- 
cant for administration. 


Brown, Edwin J. Secondary-School Administration: Its Practice and Theory. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. 

Cook, William A. High School Administration. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
aie) 20. 

Cox, Philip W. L., and Langfitt, R. Emerson. High School Administration and 
Supervision. New York: American Book Company, 1934. 

Douglass, Harl R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1932. 

Edmonson, James B.; Roemer, Joseph; and Bacon, Francis L. Secondary School 
Administration. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

Foster, Herbert H. High School Administration. New York: Century Company, 
PO20. 
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Johnson, Franklin W. The Administration and Supervision of the High School. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1925. 

Maxwell, Charles R., and Kilzer, L. R. High School Administration. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1936. 

Newsom, N. William, and Langfitt, R. Emerson (General Editors). Adminis- 
trative Practices in Large High Schools. New York: American Book Company, 


1940. 

Rice, George A.; Conrad, Clinton C.; and Fleming, Paul. The Administration 
of Public High Schools through Their Personnel. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 

Roberts, Alexander C., and Draper, Edgar M. The High-School Principal, as 
Administrator, Supervisor, and Director of Extracurricular Activities. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1927. 


Reports of comprehensive and special inquiries. The two nearly 
comprehensive inquiries of recent years having significance for sec- 
ondary-school administration were referred to earlier. ‘They are the 
National Survey of Secondary Education and the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. Reports of special studies having 
meaning for secondary-school administration are so numerous as to 
make it impossible to list them at this point. However, hundreds of 
them are drawn upon at appropriate places, while most of these and 
still others are to be found among the ‘‘Selected References” at the 
ends of the chapters. 

Educational periodicals. Numerous educational periodicals con- 
tribute significantly to the literature of secondary education, many 
publishing studies or other articles significant for secondary-school ad- 
ministration. Among the most useful of these are the journals in the 
following list. Those marked with asterisks (*) are given over exclu- 
sively, or almost so, to the concerns of the secondary school. The num- 
ber in parentheses following the name of each journal indicates the 
number of issues per year. 


The American School Board Fournal (12) 
540 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
* Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals (8) 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
* California Journal of Secondary Education (8) 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley, California 
* Clearing House (9) 
207 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 
Education (10) 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Educational Administration and Supervision (9) 
10 East Center Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Educational Forum (4) 
311 East 72 Street, New York, New York 
Educational Record (4) 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place Northwest, Washington, 
DC. 
Harvard Educational Review (4) 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 
* High School Journal (8) 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Journal of Educational Research (9) 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Journal of the National Education Association (9) 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
* Funior College Journal (9) 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 744 Jackson Place Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Nation’s Schools (12) 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
North Central Association Quarterly (4) 
Room 1439, University Elementary School Building, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine (8) 
The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., 425 West 123 Street, 
New York, New York 
Peabody Journal of Education (6) 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Phi Delta Kappan (9) 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois 
Progressive Education (8) 
Progressive Education Association, 310 West 90 Street, New York, 
New York 
Review of Educational Research (5) 
American Educational Research Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
School Activities (9) 
1515 Lane Street, ‘Topeka, Kansas 
School and Society (52) 
525 West 120 Street, New York, New York 
The School Executive (12) 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 
School Life (10) 
United States Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
* School Review (10) 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
* Secondary Education (4) 
Department of Secondary Education, National Education Association, 
130 West 42 Street, New York, New York 
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Teachers College Record (8) 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


* University High School Fournal (4) Tan 
University of California, University High School, Oakland, California 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. What factors in addition to those listed at the opening of the chapter have 
tended in recent years to make more complex the responsibilities of sec- 
ondary-school management? 

2. Discuss the assertion in this chapter that the activities of administration as 
defined are no less important than supervision. 

3. Make a comparative analysis of several recent textbooks on secondary- 
school administration and draw conclusions concerning the concepts and 
scope of administration reflected in them. 

4, Compare the content of some textbook in secondary-school administration 
with representative textbooks on the principles of secondary education, sec- 
ondary-school curriculum, and supervision in secondary schools, to note 
similarities and differences in scope. 

5. From a professional diary kept over the period of one or more weeks by 
some principal, assistant principal, department head, or other administra- 
tive functionary in a secondary school make an analysis and classification 
of his activities under the headings Administration, Clerical Work, Teach- 
ing, Supervision, etc. 

Note. The fact that the third section of this chapter deals with the literature 
of secondary-school administration makes unnecessary the introduction at this 


point of a list of ““Selected References” comparable to the lists at the ends of all 
remaining chapters. 


Chapter II 


Administering the Program of Studies 


DEFINITION AND POINT OF VIEW 

Definition. “Program of studies,” as here considered, refers to the 
offering of the school and the manner of organizing that offering in 
administering it to pupils. Although, as will be seen below, it takes 
diverse forms in any considerable number of schools, it typically con- 
sists of the “‘courses,”’ or “‘subjects,”’ offered in the school that are indi- 
cated as “‘required’”’ or “‘elective’’ in the different years, or grades, 
represented. 

The “‘program of studies”? should not be confused with the daily or 
weekly program or schedule, which is dealt with in Chapter VIII. 
Important relationships exist between these two features of internal 
organization of the school, especially as the schedule is the means of 
putting the program of studies into effect in pupils’ daily or weekly 
programs. The term ‘“‘program of study” is often erroneously substi- 
tuted for program of studies, probably because persons who use the in- 
correct term forget that the offering is typically made up of “‘studies,”’ 
that is, subjects or courses. 

The point of view in the treatment. The approach in the treat- 
ment here accorded the program of studies is as to an immediate, prac- 
tical problem and not to a remote, theoretical one. Organizing the 
program of studies is largely the problem of arranging the curriculum 
of the school for operation. ‘The treatment assumes for the most part 
that the offering of the school has been determined and that the task 
before the principal is to organize that offering so as to serve best with 
it the needs and interests of the pupils and the society of which they are 
a part. A manual of administration, following the working concept 
announced in Chapter I, is not the place for a discussion of curriculum 
making in the sense of determining the subjects or areas in which in- 
struction is to be given or of determining the content, or experiences, 
to be emphasized within those subjects and areas. The place for such 
discussion is a treatise on curriculum making. 

13 
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At the same time, the treatment here accorded the problems of 
organizing and administering the program of studies is dynamic rather 
than merely static in outlook. It is made so by taking account of trends 
in this feature in large numbers of schools—trends which inevitably 
reflect changes in the curriculum. It is made so, again, because prac- 
tices in innovating schools are to some extent illustrated. Also, it recog- 
nizes certain major problems involving the relationship of the program 
of studies to curriculum making in a way that should stimulate their 
solution in constructive ways. After all, the boundary between admin- 
istration and supervision (an important responsibility of which is im- 
proving the curriculum) is not so unequivocally fixed and definable 
that issues of the curriculum do not protrude into the areas of adminis- 
tration. 


A SURVEY OF TRENDS 


Source and nature of information on trends. A reliable source of 
information on practices and trends in programs of studies is the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, which, because of the impor- 
tance of the problem, devoted one of its larger monographs to it. The 
monograph reports the results of eleven distinct, although related, 
analyses of programs of studies, five at the junior-high-school level and 
six at the senior-high-school and four-year-high-school level. All are 
investigations of trends, and an unusual but desirable feature of almost 
all is that they report trends wethin identical groups of schools. For exam- 
ple, one investigation at the junior-high-school level analyzed the two 
sets of programs of studies for the same group of sixty junior high 
schools at two periods ten to fifteen years apart. The procedure in 
analysis was such as to disclose certain trends both in the curriculum 
and in the make-up of the program of studies, illustrating their inter- 
dependence. 

Trends at the junior-high-school level. The main trends at the 
junior-high-school level for the ten-year to fifteen-year period prior to 
1930 may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The relative importance in the total offerings of the different 
subject groups has undergone considerable change. The nonacademic 


1A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of Studies. 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

See also Leonard V. Koos, ‘“Trends in Secondary-School Programs of Studies,” 
School Review, XLI (September, 1932), 497-507. The article is a summary based 
on the investigations reported by Loomis, Lide, and Johnson, 
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gained at the expense of the academic subjects. The only academic 
subjects to experience notable gains in the number of the offerings are 
the group of social studies, whereas in the nonacademic groups incre- 
ments were found for fine and practical arts, commercial subjects, and 
physical education. 

(2) In harmony with the extension in the offering in the social 
studies is the increased amount of time given to what in the National 
Survey are called “‘social-integrative activities,” that is, home-room 
activities, clubs, group-guidance activities, and programs in the assem- 
bly or auditorium. 

(3) When attention is directed to the work which is required rather 
than to work which is merely offered, the largest increments in the num- 
ber of periods required have gone to the social studies, to physical 
education, and to the social-integrative activities. Smaller gains were 
made in the numbers of periods of required science. 

(4) The tendency was apparent to prescribe increasing proportions 
of all work, or, to put it conversely, to decrease to some extent the 
variable, or elective, portions. 

(5) The portions of the curriculum prescribed for all pupils in grades 
VII and VIII, on the one hand, and in Grade IX, on the other, are 
not so far apart as formerly, either in quantity or in the nature of the 
content. The former difference between grades VIII and IX in this 
respect was a reflection of the poor articulation within the junior-high- 
school curriculum. The chief obstructive influences to articulation at 
this point have been the admission requirements to colleges and too 
great respect for the Carnegie unit, in terms of which the college- 
admission requirements are almost universally stated. Now that 
standardizing agencies and higher institutions are lifting their oppres- 
sive hands from the ninth-grade curriculum, we should see more rapid 
progress toward articulating this curriculum with that of the first two 
grades of the junior-high-school period. 

(6) One of the most pronounced trends in the junior-high-school 
program of studies is the displacement of specialized courses by more 
general courses. In English this displacement is reflected by the rapid 
disappearance of courses with such names as “‘grammar,” “‘composi- 
tion,” “reading,” “‘spelling,” and “penmanship”? and the emergence 
in their places of courses reported simply as ‘“‘English” or, at most, of 
courses in the two main phases, language and literature. In the social 
studies the displacement is shown in the dropping out from many pro- 
grams of courses designated ‘“‘geography,” “‘United States history,” 
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and “community civics’ and the use simply of the term soczal studies. 
In mathematics, courses in arithmetic in grades VII and VIII and in 
algebra in Grade IX have been giving place to “general mathematics” 
or ‘mathematics’ in all three grades. ; 

Trends at the senior-high-school and four-year-high-school level. 
Following are the more significant trends at this level: 

(1) Over the period of about a quarter century, in one large group 
of schools investigated, there was a rapid increase in the number of 
curriculums offered. The word curriculum is here used in the sense of a 
schematic arrangement, or pattern, of courses designed to meet the 
need of some particular group of pupils. 

(2) During the same interval college-preparatory curriculums de- 
creased from well over half to about a third of the whole number of 
curriculums offered. Correspondingly, general curriculums and com- 
mercial, industrial-arts, household-arts, fine-arts, and other curricu- 
lums, as a group, shifted to the position of numerical dominance. 

(3) The total number of different courses offered (in the sense of 
subjects or major divisions of subjects) increased with astonishing 
rapidity. 

(4) The increment of the total offering spread to all subject groups, 
but much more to certain groups than to others. Fields experiencing 
the largest proportionate increments were English, the social studies, 
commercial subjects, industrial arts, household arts, fine arts, and phys- 
ical education. Fields experiencing the least expansion were science, 
mathematics, and foreign language—three of the five academic-subject 
groups. 

(5) A slight tendency was found toward increasing the total number 
of units in subjects prescribed for all pupils. Much more significant 
was the shift in the nature of the required work, which was away from 
foreign language and mathematics and toward English, the social 
studies, and physical education. 

(6) Investigations of work actually taken by graduates during their 
four high-school years bear out the trends already reported. English, 
the social studies, and the nonacademic subjects show marked gains, 
whereas foreign language and mathematics show marked losses. In 
some schools the nonacademic subjects by 1930 had come to claim 
from a third to two fifths of all the pupils’ time in the classroom. 

More recent trends. The trends just reported are based on evidence 
establishing the description through the school year 1929-30. Infor- 
mation on trends since 1930 is more scattered and less reliable, but 
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it is probably safe to assume continuation in the same direction, with 
one major exception. Results of investigations during the depression 
indicate some reduction in the total offerings of the schools, with a 
partial disposition to shrink the offering in the more recent additions 
to the curriculum—in what unfriendly critics regard as the “‘fads and 
frills.” 

Significance of the trends. With the exception noted, from which 
there has been in all probability some recovery by now, the trends have 
been toward the diversification of the offering, which increases the op- 
portunities to ascertain and to recognize individual differences among 
the increasingly diverse secondary-school population. The same trends 
also make possible the recognition of more aspects of complete living 
than were served by the older offering. The more recent offering is to a 
larger extent cast in terms of immediate values instead of the remoter 
and deferred values of college preparation and the presumedly perva- 
sive mental discipline. Instances of this fact are found in the increased 
emphasis on training for participation in social and civic life, for main- 
tenance of health, and for sharing the aesthetic heritage represented in 
art and music. ‘The trend, again, is toward the general and away from 
the specific, as concerns subjects of study, although this trend is more 
noticeable at the junior-high-school level than at the senior-high-school 
level. In this aspect the trend is in the direction of the integrated and 
away from the piecemeal curriculum. 


PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM MAKE-UP 


The curriculum in the program of studies. The section of the 
chapter immediately following this one describes the various types of 
programs of studies. Whatever the type of program of studies, a given 
pupil pursues within it during his secondary-school career a pattern of 
subjects, or, in schools with integrated programs, areas of activity or 
experiences. The term curriculum, as used in the foregoing section, is 
customarily applied to such a pattern. In many programs, as will be 
subsequently reported, more or less specialized curriculums, with spe- 
cial designations, are mapped out, each planned to serve a group of 
pupils who are assumed to have similar interests and needs. It is desir- 
able, in advance of scrutinizing the types of programs of studies and 
these curriculums, to discuss certain problems involved in the make-up 
of a satisfactory curriculum for any pupil. The problems have to do 
more with the patterns of subjects or areas than with the details of 
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internal content, and they arise for the most part out of consideration 
of the trends disclosed in the foregoing section. 

Recognition of common and special needs and interests. One of 
the most important problems centers around the adequate recognition 
of both the common and the special needs and interests of pupils. For 
some years there has been advocacy of prescribing a general curriculum 
for all pupils, together with discussion of and experimentation with a 
core curriculum. However, few advocates have gone so far as to urge a 
single curriculum entirely without opportunity for variation. 

The question of the proportion of common elements, or of a proper 
balance of common and special elements, is best answered in reference 
to the major areas of life and living. For example, life in its social-civic 
aspect calls chiefly for common elements; health, for common elements; 
vocation, for special or differentiated elements; and recreation, in part 
for special and in part for common elements. It should be obvious 
that common elements will constitute a larger portion of the pupil’s 
curriculum at the junior-high-school level than at the senior-high- 
school level and that, on the whole, special elements will enlarge with 
his progress through secondary-school grades. Recent developments 
in what is referred to as the core curriculum predict further increase for 
common elements. 

It will be well here to distinguish between common elements and general 
education, which are frequently confused in current discussions of the 
curriculum and sometimes are regarded as completely synonymous 
terms. The terms are not synonymous, general education being broader 
in scope than common elements. ‘The term general education is usually 
applied to all nonoccupational education, which includes not only the 
elements desirably common to all but also specialized elements not 
occupational. Following the classification of areas of living indicated 
in the preceding paragraph, within general education would appro- 
priately be included that large portion of education for recreation 
which is special and which in generous part need not and should not 
be common to all. 

Preparation for college. A problem usually looming large in con- 
sidering the proper make-up of the pupils’ curriculums is the extent of 
allowance to be made for preparation for college. It is in reality a 
phase of the problem just considered; that is, of the recognition of 
common and special needs of pupils, since preparation for college is a 
special need applying only to pupils continuing to levels beyond the 
high school. ‘These pupils, for the average high school, now include 
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fewer than a majority of all who graduate and an even smaller pro- 
portion of all who attend. ‘The problem is, however, of such great 
practical importance as to deserve separate consideration. It derives 
its importance from at least two considerations, one of which is that 
subjects required for admission to college are sometimes introduced as 
requirements into curriculums presumably intended for non-college- 
going students, against the likelihood that some students pursuing these 
curriculums will change their minds and decide to seek admission to 
college. The other consideration is that the total extent of these re- 
quired subjects is so great as to interfere with giving students who plan 
to enter college a satisfactory balanced recognition of what may prop- 
erly be regarded as the common elements of the program. 

Several studies reported during the last decade seriously discredit the 
practice of the colleges in prescribing specific subjects for entrance. 
Douglass, at the conclusion of an extended investigation of the rela- 
tionship of a number of “‘factors’’ and the average college mark of 
students in the University of Oregon, states that “‘there is no significant 
correlation between the number of units of credit earned in high school 
in any subject-matter field and scholastic success in college.” !_ If more 
emphasis is needed in order to make this blunt statement fully clear, it 
is provided in the following quotation: 


The entrance requirements of the University include the offering of high- 
school credits in designated amounts in specified fields. No more striking ex- 
ample of the application of fallacious theory to educational administration may 
be mentioned. Not only do the results of this study indicate that such entrance 
requirements contribute practically nothing to the differentiation of good from 
poor college risks, but all other studies of similar nature agree in this respect. 
In fact, no record can be found by any thoroughgoing objective investigation 
ever conducted which affords any rational support for the practice of condi- 
tioning general admission to the University upon the completion of prescribed 
units of certain favored fields.? 


Another writer, Yates, after carefully investigating the relationship 
of the pattern of high-school subjects taken to success as measured by 
marks in three institutions—the University of Kentucky, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the University of Cincinnati—concluded that his inquiry 


1Harl R. Douglass, The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain Other Fac- 
tors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon. University of Oregon Publication, 
Education Series, Vol. III, No. 1 (September, 1931), p. 56. 

2 Ibid., p. 56. 
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did not find sufficient facts ‘“‘to justify colleges in prescribing certain 
subjects for college admission.” ! 

Since the controversy over the significance of the pattern of the high- 
school curriculum in predicting college success usually centers on spe- 
cific subjects, it is in point to draw on the findings of two investigations 
which inquired into the relationships for high-school mathematics and 
Latin. The investigation for mathematics, reported by Douglass and 
Michaelson,? ascertained for almost four hundred students in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon the relationship between the number of “semester 
credits” in high-school mathematics and the average college marks in 
various fields during the first two college years. The conclusion here is 
that, “with the exception of the college mark in mathematics [for 
which the coefficient was only .28], all zero-order coefficients approx- 
imate zero as far as predictive merit is concerned. When intelligence 
is held constant, the resulting partial correlations, including that with 
college mark in mathematics, approximate zero.” * ‘The average mark 
in high-school mathematics “‘correlated significantly with the average 
college mark in every field,’ and the correlation of the high-school 
mark in mathematics with the college mark in the same field (.55) is 
higher than that with any other college subject. However, the correla- 
tion of the average high-school mark in all subjects with the college 
mark in mathematics is even higher (.587), which means that it is a 
better basis of prediction of success in college mathematics. + 

The investigation concerning the significance of high-school Latin in 
preparation for college is by Smith and Douglass; ° it inquires into 
this relationship for more than a thousand students who entered the 
College of Science, Literature, and Arts at the University of Minnesota. 
To control the factor of general ability, students were placed in paired 
groups on the basis of percentile rank on a college-aptitude test admin- 
istered to all freshmen entering the University of Minnesota. The 
authors report that ‘“‘students who study Latin in high school may be 
expected to make, on the average, slightly higher marks in their first 

1 James Anderson Yates, The Type of High School Curriculum Which Gives the Best 
Preparation for College. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. LT; Nort 
(September, 1929), p. 105. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 

* Harl R. Douglass and Jessie H. Michaelson, ‘““The Relation of High-School 
Mathematics to College Marks and of Other Factors to College Marks in Math- 
ematics,”’ School Review, XLIV (October, 1936), 615-619. 

3 Ibid., p. 615. 

4 Ibid., p. 618. 


® Mary Elizabeth Smith and Harl R. Douglass, ‘The Relation of High-School 


Latin to Marks in the First Year of Arts College,’ School Review, XLV (November, 
1937), 695-701. 
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year at an arts college than pupils of equal ability who have studied 
German or who have studied no foreign language.’ ! The difference 
between students who have had two years of high-school Latin and 
those who have had no language is 0.16 of a grade step, which, they 
say, ‘‘is not large enough to be completely reliable statistically.” 2 In 
interpreting the differences, they express the caution that the slightly 
superior college marks may be in part “‘resultant from superior indus- 
try and interest in intellectual and verbal activities, which, instead of 
being an outcome of the study of Latin, are probably reasons for the 
student’s decision to study Latin.” 3 

With any particular pattern of high-school subjects all but out of the 
way in a consideration of the factors that make for college success, the 
issue turns on what have been established as significant factors. The 
trend of evidence supports reliance on some measure of the success of 
the student in his high-school work joined with a measure of his ability 
as shown in a test of intelligence or college aptitude. Douglass con- 
cluded that ‘“‘the best single type of prognostic data is the average high- 
school mark”’ and that the best combination of data is this average and 
“‘a good intelligence test.’”? * Johnston established the effectiveness in 
prognosis of a combination of percentile rank in high-school grad- 
uating class and percentile rank on a college-aptitude test.° 

One may judge from the current status of requirements for entrance 
in terms of subjects prescribed that the import of studies tending to 
minimize the significance for success of particular high-school subjects 
has not penetrated to many higher institutions and has not yet had all 
desirable influence.® On this account persons responsible for the formu- 
lation of curriculums in secondary schools are still forced to face the 
problem of preparation for college in something like its traditional 
terms. What are they to do? They should, of course, try to help the 
college authorities to an understanding of studies like those cited 
above—as it were, to spread the light in the dark places—in order to 
bring about ultimate modification of requirements in harmony with 
the findings of these studies. They have, however, the more immediate 
obligation to pupils now in school who may plan to enter colleges 

1 Ibid., p. 701. 2 Ibid., p. 697. 

3 Ibid., p. 701. 4 Harl R. Douglass, of. cit., p. 55. 

5 J. B. Johnston, “Predicting College Success for the High-School Senior,” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), VI (April, 1928), 289-294. 

6 Evidence concerning the recent status and trends of requirements for entrance 
to a sampling of higher institutions may be found in Millard E. Gladfelter, ‘‘Status 


and Trends of College-Entrance Requirements,” School Review, XLV (December, 
1937), 737-749. 
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adhering to traditional requirements. For the time being, they will 
find it necessary to see that such pupils, under a program of guidance, 
include the unjustifiably favored subjects in their curriculums, at the 
same time seeing that efforts are made to reduce to a minimum the 
interference with the individual pupil’s having a well-balanced cur- 
riculum that recognizes all essential areas of living. It should not be 
forgotten that the same program of guidance may be used to effect a 
quiet but potent boycott of those higher institutions showing the greatest 
unwillingness to lift their oppressive hands from the secondary-school 
curriculum. Some justification for advising pupils to avoid higher in- 
stitutions that prescribe conventional patterns of subjects for admission 
is provided in the high probability that, where authorities in charge 
adhere to tradition in this respect, they are likely also to be adminis- 
tering a traditional curriculum at the college level. 

Differentiation within the core. A pressing problem of curriculum 
make-up in the modern secondary school is that of differentiation 
within the portion of the total offering which is prescribed for all 
pupils, the portion referred to by terms like the constant subjects and the 
core. ‘The great variation in ability now typical of pupils in secondary 
schools makes it impossible to restrict this portion to identical experi- 
ences or activities for all pupils. A number of means of differentiation 
are listed and considered in Chapter VII, and the reader concerned 
with this problem will find it desirable to weigh these means from the 
standpoint of their suitability for achieving differentiation within the 
core. ‘Iwo means likely to recommend themselves in this particular 
connection are ability grouping (together with the variant of “‘interest 
grouping”) and procedures characterized by the unit assignment, 
although careful consideration will find others suitable for the purpose. 
Both the means named lend themselves to modification of the two 
traditional categories of instruction, content and method. Because a 
larger portion of a pupil’s curriculum is incorporated in the core at the 
junior-high-school level than at the senior-high-school level, the prob- 
lem of satisfactorily differentiating it is obviously greater at the lower 
of these two levels. 

The Carnegie unit as an obstacle. Much is sometimes made of the 
hindrance to desirable curriculum make-up represented in the Car- 
negie unit. This unit is the counter of high-school credit—almost uni- 
versally used in measuring the progress of the pupil toward high-school 
graduation and in indicating the amount of work required for admis- 
sion to college. The traditional definition of the unit describes it as 
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representing a year’s study in any subject in the high school and con- 
stituting approximately a fourth of a full year’s work. The definition 
arose in connection with the efforts of a committee operating under a 
Carnegie subvention during the later years of the last century, which 
undertook to lay the basis for standardizing colleges. One means of 
defining the college was that of indicating the extent of preparation 
required for admission. ‘There is ground for disturbance in the fact 
that a means of standardizing colleges should have come to be so sig- 
nificant in the organization of the curriculum in the schools below and 
in some ways a cramping influence on it. 

This cramping influence is found partly in the necessity, in conform- 
ing to the definition, of administering the curriculum in counters of 
equal magnitude as measured by time expended. The hindrance in- 
volved did not become so apparent while education was thought of 
merely as subject matter to be learned; but schoolworkers have grown 
increasingly aware of it as they have endeavored to administer instruc- 
tion in terms of the needs of life and living, which we may be sure will 
not, as concerns the length of time required to recognize these needs 
adequately in the program of studies, break conveniently into units of 
equal magnitude. ‘The hindrance extends also to efforts to effect a 
satisfactory and desirable integration of experiences, which often call 
for disruption of conventional subject-matter boundaries. It is certain 
that the inflexible Carnegie unit must give way to some method of 
measuring progress more in harmony with emerging concepts and 
practices. 

In a sense, at the opposite extreme of the rigidity of the Carnegie- 
unit organization of the curriculum is the practice in many junior high 
schools of administering the offering in a confusingly large number of 
subjects. In an investigation of pupils’ programs in junior high schools 
near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Hutson and Keifer found the median 
numbers of subjects pursued to be 10.5, 10.4, and 8.7 in grades VII, 
VIII, and IX, respectively. Some pupils were found to be enrolled in 
as many as 13 or 14 different subjects.1_ This situation is referred to 
again in Chapter VIII on “‘Making the Schedule” and is there com- 
mented on at length; but it can be said here that such a situation 
must be conducive to the pupils’ confusion, and it sets up almost insur- 
mountable barriers to the integration of pupils’ learning experiences. 
The trend toward general courses reported in an earlier section of the 


1 Percival W. Hutson and Joseph C. Keifer, “Schedules of Junior High-School 
Pupils,” School Review, XLVI (November, 1938), 673. 
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current chapter should be a wholesome offset to this extreme par- 
ticularization of instruction. Administrative and teaching staffs should 
not delay putting into effect this and other means of simplifying pupils’ 
programs. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 


The junior-high-school program of studies. In theory, four types 
of junior-high-school programs of studies exist, namely, the single- 
curriculum type, the pure multiple-curriculum type, the constants- 
with-variables type, and the combination type.’ In practice, however, 
the number is being reduced to two main types, with some variation 
within the type. These two types are the last two—the constants-with- 
variables type and the combination type. For 60 junior high schools 
represented in a project of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion for the two periods 1915-20 and 1929-31, the number of schools 
with these two types of programs had increased from 50 (constants- 
with-variables, 28, and combination, 22) to 55 (constants-with-varia- 
bles, 34, and combination, 21).? ' 

(1) The nature of the constants-with-variables type of program of 
studies may be indicated by reproducing an illustrative program in use 
in the junior high schools of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


GRADE VII 


Required Elective 
English None 


Social science 

Arithmetic 

Homemaking (Girls) 

Shop (Boys) 

Art (4) 

Speech arts (4) 

Physical education, 
including health, 
and vocal music on 
alternate days 


1Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School (Enlarged Editi 145¢ 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. ( 8 ition), pp. 145-168. 


? A. K. Loomis, Edwin S, Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, of. cit. Pps 1s 
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GRADE VIII 
Required (44 courses) Elective (Choose 1) 
English Art 
Social science Speech arts 
Arithmetic Music 
General science Orchestra 
Physical education (4) Band 
Homemaking 
Woodwork 
Metalwork 


Mechanical drawing 
Penmanship and spelling 
Typewriting 

Junior business training 


GRADE IX 

Required (3 courses) Elective (Choose 2) 

English Art 

Social science Speech arts 

Algebra or Applied Music 

mathematics Orchestra 

Band 
Homemaking 
Woodwork 
Metalwork 
Mechanical drawing 
Typewriting 


Junior business training 
Physical education 
Newspaper writing 
French 

Spanish 

Latin 


The sole comment to be made on this program of studies is that all 
courses in Grade VII are prescribed, placing the program of that grade 
in the single-curriculum group, although in the two remaining grades 
it shares in the characteristics of the constants-with-variables type. 

Evidence in the National Survey of Secondary Education warrants 
the assertion that, during the ten-year interval from 1920 to 1930, junior 
high schools were moving toward a restriction of the variable portions 
of the program, more especially in grades VII and VIII than in 
Grade IX. This is the same thing as saying that they were increasing 
the constant portions. For the group of 60 schools already mentioned, 
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the proportion prescribing all the subjects of the program in Grade VIT 
increased between 1915-20 and 1929-31 from a third to about 
two thirds of the group; for Grade VIII the proportion increased from 
more than.a fifth to more than a third, leaving, however, almost two 
thirds of the schools with some extent of variability in Grade VIII." 

(2) The combination type of program of studies usually is made up, 
in one or more grades of the junior high school, of different curricu- 
lums for different groups of pupils, ‘‘presumed to care,” as the Na- 
tional Survey says, ‘“‘for the major life purposes” of these groups.’ It is 
therefore pertinent to consider the names of curriculums provided. 
This is made possible by presenting in Table 2, drawn from the report 
of the National Survey, the names of curriculums more frequently 
offered in the 60 junior high schools represented in the project already 
cited. No curriculum listed in this table was offered less than six times 
in the group of 60 schools either in 1915-20 or 1929-31. Among the 
titles of curriculums offered less than six times were ‘‘classical,’’ “‘prac- 
tical arts,” ‘‘prevocational,” ‘‘agricultural,’’? and ‘“‘scientific.” (The 
total number of schools represented in each period is larger by several 
schools than the number found to be having combination programs of 
studies. ) 

Table 2 is devised to show the number of schools offering each cur- 
riculum in each grade (or in each half grade through grades VII and 
VIII). Careful scrutiny of the figures for each successive grade will 
make it clear that the proportion of schools offering the different cur- 
riculums increased from grade to grade, with the increment much 
more: marked from Grade VIII to Grade IX than from Grade VII to 
Grade VIII. Comparison of evidence in the left and right halves of the 
table prompts the inferences (1) that junior high schools were, during 
the interval between the two periods, reducing the numbers of dif- 
ferent curriculums offered and (2) that the opportunities for differen- 
tiation were being increasingly postponed to the last junior-high-school 
grade. ‘The increase in the number of “general” curriculums is in 
reality in harmony with these main trends, since the very name of the 
curriculum suggests movement away from specialized curriculums. 

The trend away from specialized curriculums is so impressive as to 
call for some attempt at explaining it. The plan of specialized curricu- 
lums was, in all probability, a borrowing from the traditional four-year 
high school and, as with other such borrowings without modification, 
was found through experience to be inappropriate for pupils of junior- 

1 Ibid., p. 29. 2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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TABLE 2 


THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OFFERING CERTAIN CURRICULUMS IN GRADES VII A, 
VII B, VIII A, VIII B, ann IX 1n 1915-20 anp 1929-31 } 


1915-20 1929-31 

Corricurus GRADES GRADES 
VII | VII | VIII | VIII WADA RTT WAR OU WA aie De! ONT 

A A B A B A B 
PYRRCIEMICS 6 6. ls. q 8 Saints 3 D, 5 4 8 | 10 
Meommercial, . .s\...:-. 12 Grin Loe! ZOU 28 2 i 6 Sul P2eeteee 
Home economics...... 2 6 Silom 16 2 1 4 S41 bd | ho 
Rrenigtriaier nik 8 9 9/10} 13} — | — 1; — 1/10); 10 
PERO oy sd, 6 7 Ba Ms oy EE 1 1 4 Slices 
arial artS,...-..... 3 6 5 7 7 3 Z 5 5 6 7 
SaesiCa re Ree es. 1 2 2 6 6}/—]—i—|— 2 2 
College preparatory....| — 7A Was PE ORM POM PM een Ss eng aie am WA 7 em 


high-school age and grade. In addition, the conclusion of inappro- 
priateness was hastened by the rapid exclusion, during the interval, of 
children from employment, which practically eliminated the junior 
high school as an institution of terminal training. In these circum- 
stances, the specialization afforded in the different curriculums was 
found to be nonfunctional. The trend was probably sustained in part 
by the increasing reformulation by the colleges and universities of re- 
quirements for admission in terms of the three-year senior-high-school 
period—requirements that had previously been formulated in terms of 
a four-year period. 

Urgency of flexibility in junior-high-school program of studies. 
The foregoing descriptions of trends in the two main types of programs 
of studies in junior high schools indicate that in both there has been 
some movement toward complete prescription of courses and away 
from variation or differentiation. The trend away from a large extent 
of variability or differentiation, where it exists, in the lower grade or 
grades of junior high schools is probably warranted. Moreover, as has 
just been pointed out, curriculum specialization at the junior-high- 
school level has turned out to be largely nonfunctional. However, 
some degree of flexibility through variables at this level is still desir- 
able, even though we commit ourselves to a curriculum made up 
largely of common elements, and it is to be hoped that the trend will 
not be carried so far as to eliminate electives entirely in grades VII 
and VIII. Electives are urged on the junior high school by the need 


; 1 Adapted from Table 5 in A, K, Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B, Lamar Johnson, 
tbid., p. 18, 
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for exploration or tryout that is stressed in the chapter on the pro- 
gram of guidance and by the necessity of providing for individual dif- 
ferences. 

It may be urged by some that junior high schools in which ability 
grouping is practiced have no need for variables in the offering, since 
the requirements in the different courses are modified to accommodate 
them to the different levels of ability. The answer to this contention is 
that differences among pupils are determined not only by abzlity but 
also by the interests of the pupils, and the different interests may well 
point to different groups of experiences that cannot be provided within 
the framework of constant subjects. A somewhat similar stricture 
applies to procedures characterized by unit assignments (see Chap- 
ter VII), whether these procedures are administered with or without 
ability grouping. 

Programs of studies in senior and four-year high schools. Except 
in high schools with the smallest enrollments, the plans of organization 
of the program of studies in senior and four-year high schools are, as in 
junior high schools, restricted chiefly to two main types—the constants- 
with-variables type and the combination type. Small high schools, on 
account of the limited total offering, are often held to the single- 
curriculum type, in which all pupils have the same subjects. The prob- 
lem of the small school will be considered later in the chapter. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF PROGRAMS OF 
STUDIES IN USE IN CERTAIN SENIOR AND FOUR-YEAR 
HicH ScHoots In 1924-25 anp 1930-31 } 


1924-25 1930-31 
TYPE ee el 
NUMBER Per CENT NUMBER PER CENT 
Multiple-curriculum 7)... eee. 2 13 — — 
Constants-with-variables .°.....500..2). 42 27.6 2 35.1 
Combinatidn sss td. ei ee eee 108 71.1 96 64.9 


7 | ba rere pire yar cle deka 152 100.0 148 100.0 


The relative frequencies of the different types of programs of studies 
in schools of good to large size are shown in Table 3, which presents 
evidence concerning the types in use in high schools in cities with 
populations ranging from 2500 to 20,000. Because the evidence is 
presented for two school years six years apart (1924-25 and 1930-31), 


1 Based on Table 48 in A, K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B, Lamar Johnson, 
op. cit., p. 120, 
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trends for the short interval may be noted. The trends may be assumed 
to be reliable since, except for four schools failing to report for the later 
year, the two groups of schools are identical. 

The first plan of organization listed in the table, the “‘multiple’’ type, 
is best characterized as a “‘pure’’ multiple type in which the different 
curriculums offered are curriculums which are themselves fully pre- 
scribed; that is, in which there is no choice of subjects once the curricu- 
lum has been selected by the pupil. It may be seen that this type, used 
in only two of the schools in 1924-25, disappeared completely during 
the six-year interval to 1930-31. The small original frequency and the 
complete disappearance attest the unsuitability of this plan of organiza- 
tion for senior and four-year high schools—an unsuitability arising 
from its inflexibility. 

Of the two main types, the combination type, made up of different 
curriculums within each of which some degree of election is permitted, 
is predominantly used. This predominance is the reverse of the pre- 
dominance of the constants-with-variables type in junior high schools, 
as just reported. However, the constants-with-variables type is seen to 
have made some gain on the combination type—a fact which raises 
some question concerning the complete suitability of the combination 
type even for this level of schooling. This question of suitability is 
touched on again in the next section. 


CURRICULUMS IN THE COMBINATION TYPE OF 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Number of curriculums offered. For the schools in Table 3 using 
the combination type of program of studies, the numbers of curricu- 
lums offered were counted and tabulated. The distribution of these 
schools according to the numbers of curriculums is given in Table 4, 
together with the total and average number of curriculums. The num- 
ber of curriculums ranged in both the years from 2 (the smallest num- 
ber that can be offered in this type of program of studies) to ‘‘more 
than 10.” Although the average number of curriculums showed little 
tendency to increase during the six-year interval, there was some shift 
away from the minimum number. ‘The shift suggests the inadequacy 
of this restricted range of curriculum differentiation. The table is not 
designed to disclose a tendency which appears when schools using the 
combination program are grouped by size of enrollment, namely, that 
the number of curriculums increases with increase in enrollment. 
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TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF SENIOR AND Four-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS WITH THE COMBINATION 
TYPE OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBERS OF CURRICULUMS 
OFFERED, AND THE TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBERS OF CURRICULUMS 


NUMBER 1924-25 1930-31 
2 12 3 
3 19 22 
4 33 36 
5 18 9 
6 13 11 
7 5 8 
8 3 4 
9 iz 1 
10 1 1 
More than 10 2 1 
Total 495 445 
Number of schools | 108 96 


Average number of curriculums 


Titles and classifications of curriculums. Examination of any 
considerable number of programs of studies discloses titles of curricu- 
lums in great variety. For the schools represented in Table 4, Table 5 
reports that the total numbers of different titles were 69 in 1924-25 
and 83 in 1930-31. The increase in number shows some tendency 
toward diversification of titles despite the decline in total numbers of 
curriculums offered. For purposes of tabulation the titles were re- 
duced to eight classifications—‘‘college preparatory’’ and seven others. 
A highly significant fact is the sharp decline during the six-year interval 
in the proportion of college-preparatory curriculums (from 41.2 per cent 
to 35.5 per cent) and the corresponding increase in the whole group of 
others. The classification which accounts for most of the increment is 
that which includes the “‘general”’ curriculum. It is not to be assumed 
that preparation for college is restricted to the classification of curricu- 
lums designated as “‘college preparatory,” but it may be assumed that 
the other groups of curriculums are set up to serve predominantly non- 
college-going pupils. The trend toward a decline in the proportion of 
curriculums which are college-preparatory and a reciprocal increase 
in non-college-preparatory curriculums have been established in several 
other studies. 


; its from Table 49 in A, K, Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B, Lamar Johnson, 
20id., p. 121, 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF CURRICULUMS ACCORDING TO CLASSIFICATION, NUMBERS OF 
SEPARATE NAMES OF CURRICULUMS EMPLOYED, AND NUMBERS AND 
PERCENTAGES OF CURRICULUMS IN EACH CLASSIFICATION ! 


SEPARATE NAMES CURRICULUMS IN PERCENTAGE OF 
EMPLOYED THE CLASSIFICATION ALL CURRICULUMS 
CLASSIFICATION picid SE AS TS Ee 

1924-25 | 1930-31 (hos) ® are) 31 | 1924-25 | 1930-31 

College preparatory...... 25 36 204 158 41.2 Salo 
Se OmINeTCION, .. ss. ta. 6 15 107 106 24, 23.8 
3 a a a 5 i 57 fy 11.5 16.2 
Manual or Practical arts. . 13 12 39 35 7.9 7.9 
Home economics........ 9 5 35 32 in 7.2 
PPEIOULLLIT@ tra SS. 3 2 Z3 19 4.6 4.3 
Normal training......... 2 2 19 13 3.8 2.9 
OG CS oe 6 4 11 10 oe ie 
Walcot 6 a ean 69 83 495 445 100.0 100.0 


* Numbers of schools with combination programs of studies. 


The make-up of curriculums. While it would be helpful to por- 
tray and discuss the make-up of a large number of curriculums of dif- 
ferent titles, we must be content to examine three of those most fre- 
quently recurring in combination programs of studies. ‘Two of these 
are specialized curriculums (the college-preparatory and the commer- 
cial), and the third is an unspecialized curriculum (the “general” 
curriculum). These curriculums are described in terms of the subject 
fields and the courses required in them in Table 6, page 32. In in- 
terpreting the table, one should bear in mind that requirements in 
the curriculums are often put in terms of the name of the subject field, 
as “English,” ‘‘History,” or ‘“‘Foreign language,”’ rather than in terms 
of names of specific courses, such as “‘Composition and rhetoric” or 
“World history.”? In some instances designations like ‘“‘English V” or 
*“Mathematics III’? may be introduced into printed programs without 
accompanying designation of the specific areas intended. Nevertheless, 
one may infer (in part even if not completely) from the size of the per- 
centages in the table the extent, or amount, of the prescription. In the 
interpretations ventured here, there will be some degree of supplemen- 
tation from other evidence not reproduced in the table. 

(1) As is to be expected, all three curriculums make English a re- 
quirement. A fact not shown in Table 6 is that the requirement is 
typically extended through four years in the college-preparatory cur- 


1 Drawn from Table 50 in A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, 
ibid., p. 122. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGES OF COLLEGE-PREPARATORY, COMMERCIAL, AND GENERAL 
CURRICULUMS IN WHICH CERTAIN SUBJECTS AND COURSES 
WERE REQUIRED IN 1924-25 anp 1930-31 } 


eee COMMERCIAL GENERAL 
SUBJECT FIELD AND COURSE 


1924-25 | 1930-31 | 1924-25 | 1930-31 | 1924-25] 1930-31 
(57) (69) 


C72) (158) (90) (106) 

Pnghshy cee ce ce eos 100.0 100.0 97.8 100.0 98.2 100.0 
American literature...75.....- 3. 9.3 —- -— > 10.6 re 
‘Engiish literatures 46 jaar 9.3 — Hie — —stied ees 
Composition and rhetoric...... == — 10.0 — isk: pares 
Bnglish {h2,5h 5 pio as eras ede 90.7 100.0 94.4 100.0 91.2 100.0 

Hist6ty..i2s Os, as ous boca ace ee 95.4 96.3 86.7 91.5 91.2 92.7 
World history 23.33. Gero ew Ss8 — — 9.4 a 13.0 
American history’. dicgaten «ek 95.3 88.0 84.4 86.0 89.5 81.2 
Ancient history s.) 242, ats. toe Sid Z2eZ 23.3 12.3 33.3 20.2 
Modern Distory -.. 5.25.0 Seti ont 27.9 15,2 24.5 — 36.9 20.2 
General history 2... 4..0nebe <2 2) oO — — a poe Btn, 
Medieval history... hae oe a 11.6 -—— = sre 
FTIStOLY:Bcss-ae cca create — 10.8 — — — 15.9 

Other:social studies. 40-0 eee 76.4 76.0 86.7 83.0 86.0 84.0 
Civics i) oe eee 58.1 46.2 65.5 51.0 66.7 56.5 
Community civics or citizenship 14.0 — 222 123 22.8 14.5 
Problems of democracy....... ED ar 25.9 21.1 22.0 24.6 29.0 
FCOnOMICS 1005 ee ee een ote 18.6 — 25.6 22.6 be6 — 
PACIOLOR Vis ees hme eel ee eee ane a a —— 15.8 — 
SOCAN SCIENCE nig cone entra neers a5 a —— 12.3 — —- 

Mathematics site oresers. be. ats 100.0 96.8 5333 44.3 72.0 65.2 
Elementary aleebrag ase ee 100.0 93.6 47.8 37.8 64.9 aad 
Plane’ geometry <'9. 2st ee 97.7 91.1 16.7 10.3 42.1 26.1 
Advancedvalcebra 2 aie au aoe 31.2 52.0 —- a a — 
Dolla: FeOmMet}©ry s se ee ee 16.3 24.0 moe — —— pin nes 
rerigonometryia. oss fee Ae — 15.2 — — — =— 
General mathematics.......... adam Sas — — 125 — 

SCICHCERIARRS STR Pee 91:7 80.4 60.0 54.7 75.4 57.9 
General science... eee 30.0 41.3 37.8 33.0 42.1 40.6 
BiOlOpy es ee ee oe ere Une 2722 23.3 17.0 31.6 26.1 
Physical science<..ch + oem neen — 1522 —— sire ees 
Botany Soc 7 1. oe nh See 18.6 — 10.0 — 12.3 a 
Chemistry Viietiwry oe te tae 39.5 26.0 15.6 cea 36.9 no 
Physics nba te a ae eee 65.1 34.8 22.2 — 43.9 —— 
Physiologysit] 40) 20 See 9.3 — List — 10.5 nae 

Foreign lancuage 0. t 4 eee 83.6 82.9 10.0 — 14.2 — 
Pati eee ee ee ee ee 97.7 42.4 —— — — —— 
French idndinhinee ee ewe eee 67.4 BT wae — — — 
SDANISI A yc Geese cree eee ee 27.9 coe —— — — ees 
Latin or other language....... — 2533 — — —_— os 
French or other language...... — sae: aa aa —. — 
Spanish or other language..... — 18.4 -—— —- — ait 

Commnercésanoeece aaa eee — 125 os — 123 aa 
SHOPthand eee tee eee — — 96.7 Tt a — 
(Bypewriting 45s: gen. grit = — 86.6 91.5 —— -_— 
Commercial law, 140 oe — as 65.6 Sips — aa 
Commercial geography........ — — S2e2 28.3 oe ee 
Commercial arithmetic........ — — 77.8 63.1 a — 
Bookkeepiie’: se. ce eee ee eee — -— 82.2 70.8 — — 
Business) English ...sbee ¥en 3 — — 26.6 29.4 — — 
Otice*practicece a aa — — 2353 Bileo —- sa 
Benimarnshipls,. a ere eee — — 32.2 —— — — 
Penmanship and spelling. ..... —— —s= is — — — 
Elementary business training. . . — — — 27.4 aa — 
DALESATISNID: mesmo dutaune en: — — — 16.1 — — 


* Numbers in parentheses are the numbers of curriculums represented. 


* Drawn from Table 56 in A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, 
tbid., pp. 149-150. 
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riculum, with a partial tendency to prescribe less in the commercial 
and general curriculums. 

(2) Most curriculums in the three groups prescribe some history, 
the most recurrent requirement being American history. Ancient his- 
tory and modern history were declining as requirements, apparently 
being displaced by world history. 

(3) Other (nonhistorical) social studies were also prescribed in all 
three curriculums in most schools, more often as civics than under 
other titles. The trends of percentages, however, indicate some extent 
of displacement of civics by the more comprehensive course, problems 
of democracy. 

(4) The figures for mathematics show the most striking differences 
among the curriculums encountered up to this point. ‘The college- 
preparatory curriculum is seen to rely heavily on this subject field. 
The other two curriculums required courses in the field much less 
often—the commercial curriculum even less often than the general cur- 
riculum. Also, the trend was away from the prescription of supra- 
arithmetical mathematics in both the commercial and the general 
curriculum. 

(5) The subject field of foreign language is one that clearly differen- 
tiates the college-preparatory curriculum from the two other curricu- 
lums. Even in that curriculum there has been movement away from 
prescription of specific foreign languages. ‘The only commercial and 
general curriculums which had prescribed foreign language at the 
opening of the interval had abandoned it by 1930-31. 

(6) Commercial courses were prescribed, at the end of the interval 
represented, only in commercial curriculums. ‘Typewriting, business 
English, office practice, elementary business training and salesman- 
ship were the only subjects that appeared to be gaining ground as pre- 
scriptions, and all but the last of these may be considered something 
like general elements of commercial training. The partial decline of 
shorthand and bookkeeping probably reflects some tendency toward 
affording opportunities for specialization within the commercial cur- 
riculum, such subjects being made elective in relationship to pupils’ 
specific occupational plans. 

(7) The evidence of the table bears out one’s expectation that the 
college-preparatory curriculum affords its differentiation in prescrip- 
tions of foreign language and mathematics, while the commercial cur- 
riculum does so in prescriptions of commercial subjects. The general 
curriculum, however, as its name in part implies, is unspecialized. At 
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the same time, because of its relatively small number of prescriptions, 
it is not general in the sense of prescribing more elements than other 
curriculums of a general education. This situation makes desirable a 
somewhat longer consideration of its uses than is accorded other cur- 
riculums. 

The uses and implications of the general curriculum. The gen- 
eral curriculum is one of the most frequently offered curriculums in the 
combination type of program of studies. Moreover, the proportion of 
schools with combination programs which include the general curricu- 
lum is increasing. Table 5, previously considered, finds the general 
curriculum third in frequency in the classifications listed both for 1924— 
25 and 1930-31, and calculations of the proportion of schools with 
combination programs which included the general curriculum show it 
to have increased from slightly over half to exactly three fourths of the 
schools. 

Not only is this general curriculum a frequent feature of the offering, 
but it typically enrolls a large proportion of pupils in the school. A 
study by Bryson and Hutson of more than a hundred high schools in 
Pennsylvania found that the median percentage of the total enrollment 
in the general curriculum was 24.00. The same study found that the 
proportion grew larger for boys and for girls with each succeeding 
grade beginning with Grade X,! an increase reflecting a considerable 
movement, during their high-school careers, of pupils from specialized 
curriculums to the general curriculum. 

Among more common reasons given by SEneeels for advising pupils 
to elect the general curriculum, as found by Bryson and Hutson, are 
that the foreign-language requirement in other curriculums presents 
an objection, that pupils may be of low intelligence, and that the pupil 
does not know whether he will continue his schooling beyond high 
school. Reasons given for advising pupils to transfer to the general 
curriculum from some other are lack of capacity for or interest in some 
of the regular subjects of the curriculums in which they have been en- 
rolled and change of educational or vocational plans.’ 

Pupils’ reasons are likewise worth considering. Among reasons more 
commonly indicated by pupils, as reported by Brumbaugh and Hutson, 
for electing the general curriculum were that they did not know what 
vocation they wanted to prepare for, they did not want to take com- 


+ William M. Bryson and Percival W. Hutson, ‘“The General Curriculum,” School 
Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 21-22. 
2 Ibid. » p. 24. 
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mercial subjects, and they thought that some of the subjects required 
(Latin, modern language, algebra, geometry) in the other courses 
would be hard or of little use. Among frequent reasons indicated by 
pupils for transferring to the general curriculum were the difficulty of 
some of the subjects they had been taking, their lack of interest in some 
of these subjects, and changes in vocational plans.! The curriculums 
from which these pupils had transferred were chiefly the commercial, 
academic, and college-preparatory curriculums.? These authors also 
report that ‘‘many very able students, as well as poor ones, complete 
this [general] curriculum.” 3 

Their inquiries into the functioning of the general curriculum led 
these investigators to conclude that an ‘‘indispensable service in educa- 
tional democratization is provided” in it and that it affords in high 
degree the flexibility which must characterize an educational program 
that is intended to serve all children. They further point out that it is 
impracticable to offer enough specialized curriculums to provide for 
all individual differences among pupils. They commend the general 
curriculum as “‘an instrument of fundamental importance in the per- 
formance of the exploratory function”’ of the secondary school and insist 
that investigations of interests compel acknowledgment that “‘the de- 
cisions of a fourteen-year-old boy or girl with regard to educational 
and vocational plans must be regarded as tentative and decidedly 
subject to change.” 4 

Finally, concerning the operation of the type of program of studies 
of which the general curriculum is a feature, Brumbaugh and Hutson 
Say: 


A candid facing of the findings of research may well call into question the 
whole practice of dividing the educational thoroughfare into a few sharply 
marked trails at the beginning of the ninth year. The rising popularity of the 
general curriculum signifies a breaking-down of the older practice in organiz- 
ing the program of studies, for in actuality the general curriculum is a constants- 
with-variables program.° 


The quotation thus brings the discussion up to the point of decision 
on the desirable type of program of studies for various secondary 
schools. 


1 Harry E. Brumbaugh and Percival W. Hutson, ‘“‘How High-School Pupils Use 
the General Curriculum,” School Review, XLIII (February, 1935), 121-122. 

2 Ibid., p. 123. 

8 Jbid., p. 130. 4 Ibid., pp. 130-131. Rlbidigpmlals 
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THE FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMS 
| OF STUDIES 


In junior-high-school years. The review (in an earlier section of 
the chapter) of trends in the organization of programs of studies in 
junior high schools found a marked movement away from the com- 
bination type in which specialized curriculums are offered. Because 
this trend has the support of the increasing exclusion of youth from 
employment, which now keeps them in school through at least the 
senior-high-school period and even beyond, the only desirable alterna- 
tive is the constants-with-variables type of program of studies, which 
does not call for committal by the pupil to specialization during junior- 
high-school years. This preference has the support also of the lack of 
need and desirability of specialization for college preparation at the 
same level. 

The requirements of the common elements of an education will oc- 
cupy most of the pupil’s time in these grades and the program will on 
this account be made up largely of constants. ‘This statement should 
not be taken to signify the advocacy of a program of studies without 
variables, that is, a strictly single-curriculum organization of the pro- 
gram. A good case can be made for some variability in a// junior-high- 
school grades and for some increase in variability with the pupil’s 
progress through the junior-high-school period; the needs for recogniz- 
ing individual differences in interest and for exploration demand it. 
Certainly some opportunity for election should be made not later than 
Grade VIII. ‘Too many schools have in recent years entirely elim- 
inated opportunities for election until Grade IX, the traditional grade 
for the beginning of variability, and have thus reverted to this extent 
to a dominant and undesirable characteristic of the eight-four plan of 
organization. 

In senior-high-school years. Preference based on function seems to 
point also to the constants-with-variables program of studies for the 
three grades of senior high schools. There is some trend toward it and 
away from the combination type when one considers only external 
organization; but, as was shown near the close of the foregoing section, 
there is a much more notable trend toward it in the emergence, rapid 
introduction, and use of what has come to be called the general cur- 
riculum in combination programs of studies, a curriculum that affords 
much more flexibility than the specialized curriculums in combination 
programs of studies. 
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A further justification of the constants-with-variables program is 
found in the current trend toward more extended requirements of all 
pupils in the way of general education at the senior-high-school level. 
With correspondingly less extended variable elements, the need dimin- 
ishes for the more rigid extensively specialized curriculums of the com- 
bination program. 

However, the specialized curriculums of the combination program 
of studies have a significant function in guidance, and one should has- 
ten to urge on the school which uses the constants-with-variables pro- 
gram of studies the listing of a number of suggestive curriculums of more 
or less specialization, to be considered by pupils in deciding on or 
making up their individual curriculums. ‘These suggestive curriculums 
might well follow in titles the more functional curriculums of current 
combination programs, such as college-preparatory, secretarial, indus- 
trial-arts, music, and soon. Among them would be included also such 
vocational curriculums as are needed in harmony with the discussion 
of vocational education in the next chapter. Guidance of pupils would 
be aided by outlining, in schools with generous total offerings, a con- 
siderable number and variety of curriculums. 

This array of suggestive curriculums should include also one of the 
type which has here been discussed as the “‘general’”’ curriculum. It is 
in reality less often a general curriculum than a skeleton curriculum, since, 
as has already been shown, it does not usually go in its prescriptions 
far beyond the subjects required of all pupils, and it permits the pupil 
to make up the remainder of his curriculum under conditions of greater 
flexibility than are afforded by any other curriculum. These conditions 
make it more nearly possible for the pupil to approximate a general 
curriculum (in the sense of one which yields a general education) than 
does any other curriculum, but one may doubt whether the patterns 
of subjects taken often point to a general education. 

The danger in the general curriculum as usually administered is that 
the pupil will come to the end of his senior-high-school career with, in 
addition to the subjects prescribed for all, a rather meaningless and 
disjunctive miscellany of courses to his credit. In the interests of ade- 
quate exploration, the senior-high-school program of studies, like that 
at the junior-high-school level, should encourage a considerable amount 
of “shopping around”’ among courses. At the same time, it is desirable 
also, if the constants for all pupils do not achieve a desirable extent of 
sequence and continuity, for the regulations controlling the elective, or 
variable, portions of the program to foster attainment of that desirable 
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condition. A type of regulation which has been found effective in this 
connection is the prescription of what are often called “majors” and 
“SmI orss” 

This plan of requiring majors and minors is often administered in 
schools using the constants-with-variables program of studies; it is also 
sometimes administered in connection with the general curriculum in 
schools with combination programs. It insists merely that, while meet- 
ing requirements for graduation which are formulated in terms of a 
minimum number of units (typically 12 units for a three-grade senior 
high school), the pupil include in his program a minimum number of 
majors, usually of 3 units each, and a minimum number of minors, 
usually of 2 units each. The subjects, or fields, in which the majors 
and minors are to be completed, except for those set up in the constants, 
are left to the choice of the pupil. For example, a school may require 
that, to qualify for the diploma, the pupil should complete during his 
high-school career two majors of at least 3 units each and two minors 
of 2 units each. Or another school, which prescribes three years of 
English and two years of the social studies for all pupils, might insist 
that each pupil have one major and one minor in addition to these 
constant sequences. In both these illustrative arrangements 10 units of 
the total of 12 would be taken over by the major-minor requirement, 
leaving 2 units for free election (outside the majors and minors) to serve 
the needs of further exploration or additional special interests. In some 
schools this leeway for free election is regarded as too narrow and the 
requirement in majors and minors is correspondingly reduced so as to 
increase the proportion of courses usable in recognition of the need for 
exploration and special interests. In some schools, also, pupils are per- 
mitted to count toward the majors and minors certain courses which 
they have had in the junior-high-school period. 

In administering the major-minor requirement, whether it is applied 
in a constants-with-variables program as a whole or only in the general 
curriculum among an array of suggestive curriculums, it is essential 
that the list of fields in which majors and minors are acceptable should 
be extended beyond the traditional ‘‘academic”’ subjects to include the 
newer instructional areas, like commerce, agriculture, home econom- 
ics, industrial arts, music, and the like, at least wherever the offerings 
in these areas are large enough to make up suitable majors or minors. 
It will be apparent without elaboration that the suggestive curriculums 
other than the general curriculum will, if properly made up, usually 
achieve the sequence and continuity called for by the requirement of 
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majors and minors. They should also provide some leeway for individ- 
ual choice beyond the recommended prescriptions, in order to permit 
some exploration outside the field of specialization represented by the 
curriculum and some recognition of additional special interests of the 
pupil. The suggestive clerical curriculum, for example, might prescribe 
a 3-unit major of English, a 4-unit major of commercial subjects, and 
a 2-unit major in the social studies, thereby leaving 3 units for further 
exploration and recognition of additional special interests. 

In the junior-senior high school. The desirable plan of organiza- 
tion of the program of studies in junior-senior high schools and six-year 
undivided high schools (with Grade VII as the beginning grade in 
twelve-grade systems) may be readily inferred from the programs just 
discussed for separate junior high schools and senior high schools. The 
preferred program throughout the six-year period would be of the 
constants-with-variables type. At the senior-high-school level—that is, 
in grades X—XII—the program would be accompanied by suggestive 
curriculums in order to facilitate guidance. Among these curriculums 
would be included the general curriculum, election within which should 
be controlled by some such arrangement as the major-minor system, as 
described. 

In four-year high schools. Desirable organization of the program 
of studies is more difficult to attain in the four-year high school than 
in reorganized schools. The difficulty resides in the negligible extent 
of exploratory experience possible for pupils in the upper grades of 
eight-year elementary schools. To open up to pupils from such schools 
the combination type of program of studies with specialized curricu- 
lums beginning in Grade IX, as is a very frequent practice, is almost 
the height of ineptitude. It invites the wholesale shift of pupils from 
specialized curriculums to the general curriculum to which reference 
has already been made; and to have such a shift in a school is prima- 
facie evidence of the unsuitability of program arrangements. It is 
surprising that schools have been so slow to abandon it for a more 
functional pattern of organization. Almost certainly the combination 
program would have moved more rapidly toward disappearance if the 
general curriculum, which has already been characterized as virtually 
a skeleton curriculum, had not been invented. 

The organization of the program for four-year high schools that seems 
best to recommend itself is the constants-with-variables type with, for 
reasons already given, suggestive curriculums made available begin- 
ning with Grade X (the second year of the four-year period). As rec- 
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ommended for the senior high school, a general curriculum should be 
included among the suggestive curriculums, with similar controls, to 
achieve sequence and continuity, which do not eliminate entirely op- 
portunities for further exploration and indulgence of additional special 
interests. The program of Grade [X in four-year high schools should 
be made up largely of the common elements of an education but should, 
under the constants-with-variables arrangement, allow some leeway for 
election, to serve the needs of exploration and special interests of pu- 
pils. The program of the first year in four-year high schools should be 
and is being increasingly set up as an orientation year during which 
the pupil, in addition to making substantial additions to his general 
education, is having exploratory experiences and is being studied by 
the high-school staff with a view to serving better his general and spe- 
cial needs and interests during the three-year senior-high-school period. 

A special word may be necessary concerning four-year senior high 
schools, that is, senior high schools in systems operating on the six-two- 
four basis, with two-grade junior high schools. If these two-grade jun- 
ior high schools operate constants-with-variables programs with some 
degree of flexibility in both grades, or at least in Grade VIII, pupils 
should enter Grade LX of the senior high schools with exploratory ex- 
periences somewhat in excess of those available in the last two grades 
of the conventional eight-year elementary school. Thus the responsi- 
bility for orientation in Grade IX will be lighter than that in four-year 
high schools in eight-four systems. Nevertheless, the advantage is cer- 
tainly not great enough to warrant operation of the combination type 
of program with specialized curriculums beginning in Grade IX, nor 
even the constants-with-variables program with suggestive curriculums 
which are indicated to begin in Grade [X. It would still appear desir- 
able to regard Grade IX as a year of orientation and to operate the 
constants-with-variables program with suggestive curriculums in grades 
X-XII, as has been recommended for the three-grade senior high 
school. 

Effect on the program of expanding the core at the senior-high- 
schoo! level. Social and economic trends and current discussion por- 
tend increase in the constant, or core, elements of the curriculum at the 
senior-high-school level. This change will mean a corresponding de- 
crease in the variable portions of the individual pupil’s curriculum. 
Development in this direction will make the constants-with-variables 
type of program increasingly appropriate. One can only speculate as 
to whether it will be carried so far as to preclude the need and desir- 
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ability of suggestive curriculums. However, it is very likely to proceed 
to the point where it will affect the extent of sequence and continuity 
afforded within the constant portions of the program; and if it does so, 
it cannot fail to influence the formulation of regulations like those per- 
taining to majors and minors. 

Guidance in the constants-with-variables program of studies. An 
objection sometimes raised to the constants-with-variables program of 
studies is that it entails a heavier burden of guidance than does the 
combination program. ‘The criticism is well-founded, especially as it 
applies to the constants-with-variables program unaccompanied by 
suggestive curriculums as here recommended. ‘The objection will tend 
to disappear with increase in the core elements of the curriculum and 
with schools following the practice of outlining suggestive curriculums. 
From an important standpoint, the objection is interpretable as a com- 
mendation. Secondary schools can no longer be regarded as efficient 
without adequate provisions for guidance, and a type of program of 
studies which hastens the development of arrangements for guidance 
should be commended rather than condemned. ‘This assertion is espe- 
cially true when, as is the case in the constants-with-variables program, 
the issues that are raised by the type of program are of such a nature that 
they will, from the point of view of the best education of pupils, be 
recurrently faced by the pupils and their advisers throughout the pu- 
pils’ high-school careers. 

The functional program and provisions for individual dif- 
ferences. It is inferrible from what has already been said in this chap- 
ter that the constants-with-variables program of studies can be used 
more effectively than the combination type in providing for individual 
differences, in so far as these provisions are to be made through the 
organization of the program of studies. It does so because it affords 
greater flexibility in the variable portions of the program. Experience 
with the combination program ultimately brings the conviction that 
the number of specialized curriculums cannot be multiplied sufficiently 
to provide for all specialized needs and interests of any large number 
of pupils. At this point the general curriculum emerges. The introduc- 
tion of the general curriculum virtually transmutes the combination 
program, as has previously been pointed out, into a constants-with- 
variables program, but one which operates rather clumsily. 

It must be remembered that the organization of the program of stud- 
ies is only one of the means, even though an important one, of pro- 
viding for individual differences. he arrangements here considered 
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have to do chiefly with administering the variable elements of the offer- 
ing in such a way as best to serve individual needs and interests. As 
concerns the offering, there is still the question of how best to adminis- 
ter the constant elements, or core, so as to provide for individual differ- 
ences. Among prominent and promising means for differentiation 
within the core, as previously indicated, are grouping by ability and 
procedures characterized by the unit assignment. These and other pro- 
visions for individual differences are considered in Chapter VII, on the 
program for individual differences. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES AND THE CORE 
CURRICULUM 


Patterns of organization of the core curriculum. Much is being 
made in late years of the ‘core curriculum,” and considerable progress 
has been made in working it out in secondary schools. In line with 
emphasis which is concerned more with administration than with cur- 
riculum and instruction, the interest here is not so much in discussing 
the theory or theories of integration through the core curriculum as in 
noting how the introduction of the core curriculum is likely to affect 
the organization of the program of studies. To this end, illustrative 
organizations of the core curriculum are presented. 

A school in which core-curriculum arrangements have been put in 
operation is the Lincoln High School, a four-year high school in Los 
Angeles. The arrangements are made apparent in the following quo- 
tations from a brief article by the principal of the school, Dr. Ethel 
Percy Andrus: 


Of the work covered in the core curriculum, the major course in length of 
time is the basic course in social experience which we call Social Living. This 
course endeavors to develop certain fundamental social abilities among which 
are the following: understanding appreciatively one’s self and one’s social en- 
vironment; being able to communicate simply, directly, and effectively; acquir- 
ing good reading habits; and developing wholesome reading tastes. 

The Social Living group meets with the teacher eight hours a week and with 
itself an additional two hours. The two hours outside the classroom are sched- 
uled as conference time for school and group assemblies. The programs pre- 
sented in these conferences are joint enterprises of teacher and pupil. The 
school assemblies present a series of dramatized current events, and the group 
conferences form a symposium on consumer education. 

Social Living classes, as we have pointed out, meet two hours daily. This 
leaves another two hours for core courses. One hour daily of this time for the 
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first three years is assigned to the study of man’s natural environment. This is 
a generalized science course covering six semesters and aimed at the develop- 
ment of a scientific way of thinking. It affords firsthand experiences in estab- 
lishing certain fundamental concepts, such as an adaptation to environment. 
For those students who wish to be reported on the official transcript as having 
both physics and chemistry, these subjects, somewhat along the old traditional 
lines, are still offered, with perhaps a greater emphasis upon projects and indi- 
vidual investigation and report than was once offered. 

The final hour of the core curriculum is devoted to a series of health and 
recreational activities with three chief goals in mind: to correct physical disa- 
bilities where possible; to lead pupils to acquire health habits; and to lead 
them to gain skill in certain recreational pursuits. Among the recreations em- 
phasized we may list social dancing, tap dancing, creative dancing, archery, 
tennis, badminton, deck tennis, Ping-pong, chess, and checkers. 


Dr. Andrus reports in the article that of the total of 30 hours a week 
(of which the portions of the core curriculum described consume 4 hours 
daily, or a total of 20 hours), the remaining 10 hours (2 hours daily) 
are devoted to “‘that special type of interest which differentiates each 
pupil from his neighbor.” ” 

Another core-curriculum program, partly proposed and partly in ef- 
fect (in the Eagle Rock High School of Los Angeles), has been out- 
lined in a chapter on “‘New Schools for a New Day’’ by W. B. Feather- 
stone, at the time director of secondary curriculum in the Los Angeles 
school system. 


PROGRAM FOR B7, A7, AND B8 GRADES 
Hours 


WEEKLY 
1. Social Studies (‘The American Epic’), including elements from 
moc usienistory ,.ceosraphyart,,. Music; (EtC.ic. sanieaan) Pacey. is 10 
Meteo oroncrecreavion Activities. 2. 251-12 Sin tis nae w iris sherminigce cides Mee 5 
3. Mathematics, largely related to household and industrial arts. ..... 5 
4, Household Arts; Industrial Arts (correlated with Social Studies where 
+o SA SENG cet apts ascii Ott a arta a A rs Ag vet Sala Mala Ui 2-3 
5. Science, largely related to household and industrial arts.......... 2e5 


6. Free activity (workshop, studio, or library, or remedial study where 
nee OL sl rent acted ala alliage oieRnuera alee the. cate Mins bat ea a 2 hind celia cura ere 5 
At the close of the B 8 semester, pupils are grouped roughly (for guidance 

purposes) as follows: 

Group A Pupils with demonstrated capacity to do hard intellectual work, 
whose major interests are fairly well defined along academic or sci- 
entific lines. These are regrouped according to major subjects. 

1 Ethel Percy Andrus, ‘‘Core-Curriculum at Lincoln High School,” California 


Journal of Secondary Education, XII (January, 1937), 18, 
2 Loc. cit, 
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Group N Pupils whose major interests are along nonacademic lines. These 
are regrouped according to major subjects; as, commercial, fine arts, 
industrial arts, etc. 

Group U Pupils of less marked ability whose major interests are not well de- 
fined or for whom continuous general education seems best. 


PROGRAM FOR A 8 SEMESTER Hours 

WEEKLY 

1. Social Studies’ (““The American Epic” continued) )'0) 207 eee 10 

2. Health and RecreationActivities #200209 2 Se 5 

3. Mathematics, largely related to household and industrial arts...... 5 

4, SCIENCE. cases feek wlll b's ad pees Gs eee foe seem ee 5 
5. Choice of a language, dramatics, industrial or household arts, music, 

art, typewriting, everyday business, etc... 0. aes ae pA oe) 

6. Free activity or remedial study 23.500 pga. ose hha 

PROGRAM FOR B9 AnD A 9 SEMESTERS Hours 

WEEKLY 


1. Social Studies (‘‘World Cultures’’), being typical cross-section studies 
of the culture or civilization of important modern peoples. ‘These 
activities involve materials from history, geography, music, and art 


and the use of written and oral expression. ): 4.9.5.4... 10 
2. Health and Recreation Activities, 70. 4... 4 cece. 5 
3. Science (a somewhat formal, unified study based upon a general plan 

called:**Vhis Living World’) 77.0. ).0 cee eed. os ee 3 


4. Choice of two of the following, to total 6-8 hours a week: A foreign 
language (5 hours weekly); mathematics (3-5 hours weekly); every- 
day business (3-5 hours weekly); household or industrial arts (3-5 
hours weekly); art, music, dramatics, journalism, ceramics, crafts, 


CCC. ee ok EAM SRR GN i) ome ie ee Ce 6-8 

5, Free activity or remedial: study.7. (7), ste. 7. = ss ee 2-4 

PROGRAM FOR B10 Anp A 10 SEMESTERS Hours 

WEEKLY 

1, Social Studies (continued from/B 9-A\9) 7:4... 0). . 2.0) ee 10 

2, Health and Recreation: Activities i \..¢. ach dc.e.ee 5 

3. Science (emphasis chiefly biological), .....,.......4 - «s9)0e 5 
4. Choice of two of the following, one of which must be in the line of . 


‘“‘major’’ interest, the other chiefly for enrichment of general educa- 
tion: Mathematics; various commercial studies; various foreign lan- 


guages; industrial, household, and fine arts,,,.....4 .;..) 4.) eee 10 
PROGRAM FOR B11 AND A11 SEMESTERS Hours 
WEEKLY 

1. Social Studies (‘American Life and Institutions’), problems and 
projects for the interpretation of the American scene............. 10 
- Health and Recreation Activities... ..... aatpmw os «0. + 00+ 5 


tH bo 


; Major-interest subject orisubjects) 9. ..sseynyas Gy 4's aie is 10 
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Hours 
WEEKLY 
4. General-interest electives from following list: Languages (if not in 
major interest); journalism; public speaking; various offerings in lit- 
erature, history, etc.; family relations; general leisure-time activities 5 
PROGRAM FOR B12 anv A12 SEMESTERS Hours 
WEEKLY 
Metered eae COPCALON ACTIVIUCS (550 hee aes pies ete ctu Chad vial 5 
2. Additional social studies, literature, or language activities......... 5 
MEAP ULCLESIRSUDICCUS. fret ee aie ec tee ete Tee en ee eet 10 
4, A laboratory science (unless included in major interest).......... 5 
MUP Al TUtCCSULCLECtIVES cit Late euld Sa. mee ESTER tame alee add, Je) oe 510 


The extent of correlation or integration of subjects (or other areas of 
instruction) varies greatly from school to school, although it has not 
been carried much beyond two subjects in most schools that have been 
committed to integration. ‘This wide variation is exemplified in a pub- 
lication entitled A Correlated Curriculum, prepared by Ruth Mary Weeks 
for the National Council of ‘Teachers of English.? In a succession of 
chapters this publication describes programs of correlation, or integra- 
tion, involving English which range from no disruption of conventional 
subject boundaries to complete disregard of them. ‘This range is re- 
flected in the titles of the chapters: (1) ‘Correlation of English with 
Other Fields through Incidental References and Isolated Projects,” (2) 
**An English Course Based on Correlation with Other Subjects but Not 
Implying Modification of Courses in Any Other Field,” (3) “The Fu- 
sion of English with One Other Subject”? (for example, ‘‘joint courses 
in English and civics’), (4) ‘“The Fusion of Groups of Subjects,” (5) 
“A Curriculum Based on the Integration of All Educational Subjects 
or Transcending Subject-Matter Divisions,’”’ and (6) ‘“The Administra- 
tive Organization of the School as a Whole on a Correlative Basis.” 

Few if any secondary schools have undertaken integration of the type 
characterized in the last two bases enumerated, although a number 
have been experimenting with the pattern that would go as far as the 
fourth, ‘“The Fusion of Groups of Subjects.” On this account it is de- 
sirable to refer here to an example of such an effort. The school in 
question is the University High School of the University of Minnesota; 
the grades represented are the three junior-high-school grades; and the 
description applies to the situation as it was in 1935-36. ‘The descrip- 


1 Samuel Everett (Editor), A Challenge to Secondary Education. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1935. Chap. III, pp. 70-72. 

2 Ruth Mary Weeks, A Correlated Curriculum. Report of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 
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tion drawn upon is by Oliver R. Floyd, at the time principal of the 
University High School. 

Without attempting to repeat in full Floyd’s exposition of the organ- 
ization, it may be said that the general objective of this curriculum was 
the interpretation of social institutions to the pupil. The content was 
organized around “‘seven fundamental needs of man,” namely, food, 
shelter, communication, mobility, co-operation, passing on our herit- 
age, and mental and spiritual life. For each of these needs, which 
became a major unit in the curriculum, specific objectives included ap- 
propriate knowledges, attitudes, skills, and interrelationships. ‘The log- 
ical organization of the interpretation for an institution was developed 
co-operatively by representatives of the subject-matter departments 
concerned. The social-studies department contributed the historical 
approach, the quantitative approach was represented by the mathe- 
matics department, the scientific approach was under the direction of 
the natural-science department, and the English department made its 
peculiar contribution. ‘The point of view throughout was the accept- 
ance of the subject as a means rather than as an end.! The integrated 
curriculum thus described occupied the morning half of the day for the 
pupils enrolled—that is, from the opening of school until the lunch 
hour—with teachers from each of the departments represented sharing 
in the instruction. The remainder of the day was given to other ele- 
ments of the pupils’ programs, following something like the usual or-_ 
ganization of junior-high-school subjects. 

The bearing of these patterns on the type of program of studies. 
An inference from the illustrations cited is that secondary schools hav- 
ing the core curriculum are predominantly following the constants- 
with-variables type of program of studies. The chief differences between 
these examples and the constants-with-variables programs represented 
in the earlier discussion are (1) that the constant portions are merged 
into larger areas of the curriculum in which conventional subject bound- 
aries tend to disappear and (2) that they make up a larger portion of 
the pupils’ total program than do the required subjects in the usual 
constants-with-variables arrangement. In this second respect the use 
of the core curriculum tends to accentuate a trend now seen in the 
make-up of programs of studies, which is to augment the common ele- 
ments of the education at the secondary level. This trend is in accord 


1 The description up to this point is based on Oliver R. Floyd’s ‘‘Selecting and 
Organizing the Content of an Integrated Curriculum,” School Review, XLIV 
(October, 1936), 577-585. The remaining sentences are based on a conversation 
with Dr. Floyd. 
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with social and economic trends, which have made the common life so 
complex that more time is required of all to achieve an understanding 
of it and to aid the individual in making optimum adjustment to this 
complex world. 

Administering instruction in broader areas, rather than in individual 
subjects, and consuming more of the pupil’s day through the core cur- 
riculum have their bearing not only on the program of studies but also 
on the schedules of both pupils and teachers. Procedures in scheduling 
in secondary schools are dealt with in Chapter VIII. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN SMALLER SCHOOLS 


The type of program of studies in smaller schools. It is well known 
that the program of studies in secondary schools with the smallest en- 
rollments and teaching staffs is of the single-curriculum type in which 
all pupils have the same subjects. It is also known that the explana- 
tion of the prevalence of the single-curriculum program in small schools 
is the impossibility in many such schools, with the small teaching staffs 
available, of offering more than the minimum amount of work to meet 
requirements of state approval—an amount usually set at 16 units in a 
four-year high school. 

With increase in the size of enrollments and teaching staffs in small 
schools, work in excess of the minimum of 16 units is offered and some 
variability is introduced into the program. It then usually takes on the 
form of the constants-with-variables type, with most of the courses pre- 
scribed for all accompanied by alternatives, or options, in portions of 
the individual pupil’s curriculum. With further expansion, the setting 
up of specialized curriculums in a combination program usually begins. 
At this stage the school is usually no longer classifiable as small, and 
considerations urged in a previous section in support of a constants- 
with-variables program with suggestive curriculums are applicable. 

Determination of subjects to be offered in small schools. It should 
be obvious that the subjects, or courses, which make up the single- 
curriculum program in small schools should be selected on the basis of 
their significance for the majority of pupils. It is common knowledge 
that this principle is often violated by determining the offering by the 
college-preparatory needs of a small minority of pupils who plan to 
continue their education beyond the high school. Since only one group 
can be served by a single-curriculum program and the need of the larg- 
est group is for general education, subjects intended primarily for col- 
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lege preparation should be set aside by subjects chiefly significant for 
general education. 

By the same token the first additions to the offering beyond the min- 
imum for state approval should be introduced to serve the special needs 
of numerically prominent groups of pupils. In most small high schools 
these special needs would be those of pupils of the two sexes. Needs 
for work in homemaking for girls and for agriculture and related shop 
activities for boys would loom large in many small rural high schools. 
Special needs and interests of other prominent groups are readily iden- 
tifiable. The special needs of the college-going group in most small 
schools, judged by the proportion of these pupils in the total enroll- 
ment, would seldom be among the first to be recognized. It will be a 
great boon to small high schools, to the pupils enrolled in them, and 
to the communities of which they are a part when the knowledge that 
the particular pattern of subjects is of little or no special significance 
for success in college penetrates to the authorities who determine re- 
quirements for entrance and when there is no longer insistence on par- 
ticular patterns for college preparation. 

After the appropriate offering and organization of the program of 
studies for a small school has been decided upon, there is still the diffi- 
cult problem of working it out in the schedule of the school. Solution 
of the problem calls for attention to a number of factors that may re- 
quire modification of the offering. Among these factors are the special- 
ized preparation and abilities of the members of the staff, the material 
facilities available, the extent of irregularity of pupils’ programs owing 
to previous failure, and so on. These problems are considered in Chap- 
ter VIII, which deals with the schedule. 


THE PRINTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Function and features of the printed program of studies. The 
formulation or reformulation of the program of studies for a secondary 
school usually eventuates in a printed or mimeographed publication 
designated more often than otherwise as the Course of Study. The 
publication may in some schools cover only a single page, but in most 
schools it is longer, extending in some instances to large pamphlet form. 

The chief function of the printed program of studies is guidance; that 
is, it aims to aid the pupil (and his parents), through information about 
the program, in making the best use of the offerings of the school. Ex- 
amination of any considerable number of these documents finds in them 
a variety of features. In simplest form such a document contains only 
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the program of studies itself, by which is meant, for instance, the or- 
ganization of the offering by grades and into curriculums in a combi- 
nation type of program. Usually more features than the program of 
studies proper are included, such as a statement of the purpose of each 
curriculum; lists of subjects by grades; lists of subjects by groups; a 
statement concerning the significance of each group; rules applying to 
the program of studies; requirements for graduation; entrance require- 
ments to different colleges and universities; bases of classification of pu- 
pils by grades; statements concerning standards and marks; and state- 
ments to parents. 

Features for the recommended program of studies. For the 
junior-high-school level the constants-with-variables type of program 
of studies has been recommended. The preparation of the printed doc- 
ument in explanation of this program presents a problem of no partic- 
ular difficulty. For the senior-high-school period (whether in three- 
grade senior, six-year junior-senior, or four-year high schools of all but 
the smallest enrollments), the type of program recommended—the 
constants-with-variables type with suggestive curriculums—needs spe- 
cial comment touching the printed document outlining it. Among the 
features of the document would be the list of subjects, or courses, grade 
by grade, with clear designation of which are constant for all pupils and 
which are elective. This array should be followed by the suggestive 
curriculums, each curriculum being presented as a list of subjects for 
each grade through which it extends. Each curriculum should be ac- 
companied by a simple statement of its purpose. If, as recommended, 
a general (or skeleton) curriculum is included, any special regulations 
under which it is operated should also be given. Should a requirement 
of majors and minors be a feature of the program, it should be clearly 
stated at some appropriate point, and its application should be illus- 
trated. ‘There may desirably be incorporated in the printed program 
the features which were enumerated in the foregoing paragraph. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Consider how recent social and economic trends are likely to affect the 
organization of the secondary-school program of studies (1) at the junior- 
high-school level and (2) at the senior-high-school level. 

2. Examine a number of investigations made to determine the factors of 
success in college, and try to generalize their findings with special refer- 
ence to the significance for success of the pattern of subjects the pupil has 
taken in high school, 
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10. 


i 


12; 


13. 


14. 
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. Have the requirements for admission to colleges and universities in your 


region been changed in recent years? Are such changes as are being made 
reducing or increasing interference with the secondary-school curriculum? 


. Consider why there has been a trend away from variability of the program 


of studies in grades VII and VIII. Do your explanations justify the trend? 


. What are the advantages and the disadvantages of variables for Grade VII 


in programs of studies in junior high schools? What are the possibilities of 
variation within the single curriculum for this grade? 


. Inquire about recent changes in programs of studies in several schools of 


your acquaintance with a view to deriving justifiable inferences concern- 
ing trends. 


. By means of a follow-up study of graduates, evaluate the specialized cur- 


riculums of one or more high schools which have been operating combina- 
tion programs of studies over a period of years. 


. Explain why the pure multiple-curriculum program of studies, made up of 


specialized curriculums which are without elections once the curriculum 
has been chosen, has practically disappeared from senior and four-year 
high schools. 


. Discuss how the movement toward integration and the core curriculum is 


likely to influence the type of program of studies in use. 

Investigate the organization of the program of studies in a number of sen- 
ior and four-year high schools which are committed in whole or in part to 
the core curriculum. 

Make a study of the use by pupils and advisers of the general curriculum 
in some school or schools of your acquaintance. 

Recommend the subjects, or courses, in addition to those constant in all 
curriculums which would be suitable for the following suggestive curricu- 
lums in a combination program for a three-grade senior high school: in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, agriculture, music. 

Analyze some high school and its community with the aim of ascertaining 
important groups of pupils whose special needs and interests might be rec- 
ognized in suggestive curriculums of the program of studies. 

Make a collection of a number of printed or mimeographed publications 
of schools describing their programs of studies and analyze them as to the 
(1) types of programs of studies in operation and (2) the features included 
in them. 
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Chapter III 


Administering the Vocational Program 


DEFINITION AND STANDPOINT 


Working definition of “vocational education.”’ To avoid con- 
fusion in discussing the administration of vocational education, it is de- 
sirable to have a simple working understanding of what is meant by 
vocational education for schools at the secondary level. It will suffice to 
regard the term vocational education as referring to all those activities 
by means of which one learns to carry on a useful occupation. It is 
apparent that all education serves this end, but it is customary to dis- 
tinguish between instruction which is specifically related to the voca- 
tional objective of the individual and that which is general, or non- 
occupational, in its purpose. 

Education for the bona fide professions, preparation for which ex- 
tends through four or more years beyond the high school, does not fall 
within the province of this treatise, except in so far as it involves special 
preparation for higher institutions, and this preparation has been con- 
sidered in the foregoing chapter. The discussion here must be further 
restricted by omission from consideration of education for vocational 
rehabilitation. For assistance in keeping issues clear, attention will be 
focused on the vocational education necessary for assumption of respon- 
sibilities on the trainee’s first full-time employment. 

Relation to administration. As with consideration of the program 
of studies in Chapter II, discussion here must border to some extent on 
problems of the curriculum, which a book in administration cannot 
make its major concern. However, the curriculum in vocational edu- 
cation has its administrative and organizational aspects, as has also the 
more comprehensive subject of the program of studies. 

In this treatment of vocational education it is desirable to go at least 
as far as (1) a consideration of certain problems pressing for solution 
and (2) suggestions toward organizing the vocational offering in 
its relationships to the portion of the offering addressed to general 
education. 
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CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


1. The problem of the need for vocational training. Usually the 
first question to arise in any inquiry into this area of vocational educa- 
tion concerns the need for it. ‘This problem of need may be considered 
in its national, its state or regional, and its local aspects. ‘To throw light 
on the national need for vocational preparation it will serve best to 
draw on interpretations of occupational trends as disclosed in the Fed- 
eral Census returns. One of the best of these interpretations is that by 
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Ficure 1. Changing Proportions in Major Occupational Groups, 1910 to 1930, 
in the United States ! 


Bingham.” Following are excerpts from his digest of trends. It is helpful 
to accompany the reading of the excerpts by examination of Figure 1, 
which also was drawn from the article. 


Thanks to technology and to power, a lessening proportion of the world’s 
work is being done by the firm muscles of unskilled laborers. And this trend 
will continue. There is another equally important consequence of industrial 
revolution. The number of opportunities has been growing in numerous occu- 
pations, such as managing, selling, nursing, teaching, social work, in which ef- 
fectiveness in personal relations is indispensable. . . 


1 After Walter V. Bingham, ‘‘Abilities and Opportunities: Some Meanings of 
Trends in Occupational Distribution,”’ Occupations, XII (February, 1934), 8, Fig. 1. 
2 Walter V. Bingham, op. czt., pp. 6-17. 
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The drift toward personal service occupations—many of them quite new— 
will undoubtedly continue. . . . 

If my inferences are sound, we shall see a continuing increase in the number 
of opportunities for work with people.’ . . . 


Six main functions are: 
1. Primary production .. . 

SUE TOGESSIID Man eus 

. Transporting... 

WLP AGINe sedans 

. Administering ... 

. Serving, in functions other than the above, consumers’ personal needs, 
as for health, education, religion, recreation, and other forms of pro- 
fessional and personal service. . 


Nm & WH WH 


The proportionate increases [between 1910 and 1930] are approximately as 
follows: 


Primary Production, Processing, and Transportation........ 6 per cent 
Trade and Administration (0... 2. a2 eee eee 80 per cent 
Professional and) Personal Service. \:).).. >) fae aie enn 50 per cent 
Population. as a;Whole. yee cn ne ale en 33 per cent 


We have divided each of these six groups into subgroups according to the 
level of skill or special training required in the different occupations. It ap- 
pears that the number of artisans in skilled trades increased 28 per cent in 
twenty years—not quite so rapidly as the population. ‘—The number of machine 
operatives and other semiskilled workers increased 50 per cent. But there has 
been an increase of only 21 per cent in the number of unskilled laborers. . . . 

On the farms . . . the relative decrease in the number of unskilled workers 
was most marked. There were roughly the same number of farm owners, man- 
agers, and tenants in 1930 as in 1910; but thanks to intensive specialization, to 
advances in scientific agriculture, and to the tractor, the hayloader, the milk- 
ing machine, and other labor-saving aids, these farmers were raising much 
larger crops and running their establishments with the help of nearly two mil- 
lion fewer laborers. In the factory work of processing the products of the farms 
and forests and mines, the number of unskilled laborers increased 27 per cent; 
of semiskilled operatives, 32 per cent; and of skilled artisans, 30 per cent.? 


Most striking of all are the changes in the professional and personal service 
functions. Here the number in the professions proper increased 48 per cent, 
and in the semiprofessional group—trained nurses, social workers, laboratory 
assistants, librarians, actors, etc.—517 per cent; while on the lower occupa- 
tional levels the workers in personal-service occupations more than doubled in 
number.# 


1 Ibid., p. 9. 2 Ibid., p. 12. 3 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 4 Ibid., p. 14. 
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The proportion following occupations which require only minimal abilities 
has been definitely changing for the better. Between 1920 and 1930 the num- 
ber of men in these lower-level occupations increased only 11.5 per cent, while 
the population increased 16 per cent and the number of men in higher-level 
occupations increased 17.3 per cent. 


From this interpretation by Bingham of occupational trends as dis- 
closed by the Federal Census and from interpretations by others of evi- 
dence from the same source, the following generalizations having an 
important bearing on the need for vocational training seem warranted. 
In the nature of the problem, we should be more concerned with long- 
time trends than with short-time tendencies, which would be more 
largely influenced by cycles of economic prosperity or depression; hence 
the generalizations are based on evidence for extended periods. 

(a) The evidence points to a continuous, even if not a rapidly in- 
creasing demand for skzlled workers in the trades and industry. ‘The need 
for programs of training for skilled workers is no longer offset, as for- 
merly, by immigration of such workers from apprenticeship systems of 
European countries, and we have had in this country no compensating 
development of apprenticeship that might offset the need. 

(b) The increasing proportion of workers in commercial pursuits is one 
of the most unequivocal inferences in such interpretations of Census 
data. 

(c) Trends in evidence from the Census indicate a rapidly declining 
proportion of unskilled workers on the farms, from which, with related 
trends, may be inferred an increasing need for trazned farm workers. The 
related trends are the increasing size of farms, the increasingly com- 
petitive nature of farming, and the greater range of occupational com- 
petence required of farm workers. 

(d) With 24,500,000 women engaged in homemaking in 1930 and the 
extension of the understandings and abilities involved in engaging in 
this occupation at a successful level, one cannot question the need of 
special preparation for it. Even should certain trends like the declining 
birth rate and the increasing divorce rate discerned by sociologists 
continue, it would be long indeed before this present pervasive need 
would be set aside. 

In passing we may mention a fact which operates to complicate the 
problem of vocational training for women: the large proportion of 
women who must be prepared for two occupations—homemaking (in 
which the great majority of women at some time engage) and some 

1 Tbid., p. 15. 
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other occupation (in which millions of them are employed either previ- 
ously to entrance on homemaking or concurrently with their employ- 
ment in homemaking). 

Thus there is need for training in vocations at the level below the 
true professions (involving four or more years of preparation beyond 
the high school) in all the four major areas of trade and industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and homemaking. Schools at the secondary level 
have from the beginning provided special preparation, in the way of 
meeting the requirements for admission to college and university, for 
youth planning to enter the professions. ‘The public school is assumed 
to be a democratic, classless institution, aiming to serve the whole popu- 
lation. As a democratic institution it should be expected to assist in 
preparing young people not only for the professions, but also for other 
types of occupations. Persons conversant with the extent of provisions 
for vocational education in secondary schools will know that these pro- 
visions are far indeed from meeting the need. 

Perhaps the warning is gratuitous that evidence from the Federal 
Census cannot do more than suggest the large areas in which voca- 
tional training is appropriate. After all, the enumerators are far from 
expert in the identification or classification of occupations. Before de- 
cision can be made with anything like assurance on the specific occupa- 
tions or groups of occupations for which preparation should be pro- 
vided, there should be at hand evidence from occupational inquiries 
competently conducted and information concerning occupational shifts 
in detail for the nation as a whole, for regions or states, and for the indi- 
vidual communities in which the programs of training are being pro- 
jected. It is to be greatly deplored that the Federal authority in voca- 
tional education, instead of devoting its research energies to job analysis 
of occupations, has not given more attention to this even more im- 
portant problem. It has of late begun to do so. 

2. The problem of distributing youth to the opportunities for 
vocational education. Closely associated with the problem of the 
need for vocational training is the problem of distributing youth to the 
opportunities for vocational training that are provided. Here, also, 
until recently, the Federal authority has been remiss, in that it has 
promoted the establishment of vocational curriculums without com- 
parable attention to the problem of guiding youth in selecting from 
among them. 

For help on this problem, again, we are in need of types of informa- 
tion implied in discussion of the first problem—a nation-wide occupa- 
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tional information service indicating the occupations that are emerging, 
the occupations that are disappearing, and the major changes within 
individual occupations and groups of occupations. The report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education refers aptly in this connection to 
the need of an “‘occupational outlook service’? analogous to the crop 
outlook service of the Federal Department of Agriculture.! A beginning 
toward supplying the information has been made by the United States 
Employment Service. Until this agency provides adequate informa- 
tion, school authorities projecting programs of vocational training 
should supplement the evidence from the Federal Census by intensive 
local studies and by a continuing census like that being made in 
Rhode Island. As described by Gooch,? this census is being made 
through co-operation of state authority and local school authority. It 
secures information each year about employments and the work en- 
gaged in, involving a follow-up of the group from 16 to 24 years of age, 
and discloses shifts in occupations. 

Effort to supply information concerning occupational trends na- 
tionally, regionally, and locally as here recommended, both as a basis 
of projecting programs of vocational training and for guidance, may 
be regarded as a phase of a planned economy. It must be understood, 
however, that our democratic traditions cannot tolerate compulsion of 
youth to enter training for specific occupations. With us guidance can 
go no further than is implied by the monitory significance of the term. 
The utmost of coercion must, after all, be the coercion of facts—facts 
concerning the occupational opportunities available, the opportunities 
for specialized training, and the abilities, interests, and traits of the 
advisee, as far as these are known. 

Consideration of the problem of distribution cannot omit admonition 
against the use of vocational curriculums as a “‘dumping ground”’ for 
the least competent pupils. Intellectual incompetents cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed in highly skilled and complex occupations. Even 
during the period when apprenticeship was much more in vogue, less 
competent youth could not become journeymen but remained in un- 
skilled employments and common labor. Youth of low native ability 
must continue to render occupational service in unskilled employments. 
The education suited to least competent pupils is a general education 

1 John Dale Russell and Associates, Vocational Education, p. 186. Staff Study No. 8. 
Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 


2 Wilbur I. Gooch, ‘“‘Rhode Island’s Census of Occupations,”’ Occupations, XV 
(November, 1936), 111-122. 
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with generous recognition of its social, recreational, and health phases. 
Reference here is obviously not to a college-preparatory education, 
which is characterized in Chapter II as specialized (not general) educa- 
tion. General education for less competent youth would differ from 
that for average youth by being simpler and more objective in its 
approach—something of the type of program rather characteristic of 
what are known as ‘‘opportunity schools.” 

In partial support of the belief that vocational curriculums cannot 
be used as a place to dispose of pupils of low intellectual ability is the 
evidence that reports the relative intelligence (as measured by the intel- 
ligence quotients reported in Table 7) of boys and girls in different 
specialized curriculums in certain schools represented in investigations 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. The differences be- 
tween intelligence quotients for these different curriculums would in 
all probability, if the test were put to them, be found to be statistically 
significant, and apparently there are forces working toward some de- 
gree of differentiation from curriculum to curriculum of ability as 
measured by the intelligence quotient. In interpreting the evidence, 
however, one must bear in mind that the figures in the tables are 
medians and that for each curriculum half the pupils have intelligence 
quotients above these medians, as well as below them. ‘The differences, 
too, may be accentuated by the fact that some of the curriculums in 


TABLE 7 


MeEpIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF Boys AND GIRLS ENROLLED IN CERTAIN 
SPECIALIZED CURRICULUMS ! 


TYPE OF SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM Boys GIRLS 


Comprehensive schools: 


Academic; 22g aie Wa) ee ee 105.9 108.2 
Commercial 2% vaulter bee ae 100.0 98.9 
Industrial arts 2. sce eh ee 97.5 ae 
Houisehold'artsi:)) re ee, eee —— 95.7 
General schools: 
Academie io er ea 20 Oe Seca Cen ee Geis 106.2 109.7 
Commercialiy Die Ti tae skh ape ee ree 103.7 103.5 
Industriakiarts series cee) ee eae eae ae 94.6 ae 
Household’ arts (2 tri ely ee ee —— 93.0 
Specialized schools: 
COMMDICHCIAL Sie iit ape kl a eee ee ae a 101.8 98.9 
LTA ee ace ea ee eee ee ere 92.4 89.1 


* Drawn from tables 38 and 39 in Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and 
C. Elwood Drake, The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education, p. 138. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 2. United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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industrial arts and household arts are not strictly vocational curricu- 
lums but regarded by advisers more or less in the way of general cur- 
riculums for pupils of lower-than-average ability. 

Another type of consideration, of some validity, is brought forward 
to account for these differences in a way that tends to minimize their 
significance. ‘Typical differences in socio-economic status of pupils (as 
indicated by the occupations of fathers) in the different curriculums 
are rather notable. It is sometimes urged that, if the measures of socio- 
economic status and of intelligence could be made on directly com- 
parable scales, the differences for pupils in the various curriculums 
would be found to be greater on the former than on the latter. It is 
also urged that the differences in intelligence are determined in part 
by environmental differences reflected in socio-economic status, and 
that the differences in native ability are not actually so large as the dif- 
ferences in the measures of intelligence would seem to indicate. And 
finally, perhaps, the differences in intelligence quotients are in some 
part compensated for, in vocational curriculums, by abilities less aca- 
demic in character than are indicated by measures derived from the 
typical intelligence test. 

The final criterion by which decision is to be made concerning the 
curriculum in which a pupil enrolls, whether it is vocational or non- 
vocational, is its suitability for him in the light of his intelligence in all 
its major aspects, his socio-economic status, his personal qualities, and 
his interests. It may be unnecessary to reaffirm that the decision should 
not be made for him but should be his own; and it should not be made 
without all possible efforts to inform him concerning the intellectual, 
physical, social, and economic requirements of the occupation which 
the curriculum represents. 

3. The problem of the school level of vocational education. 
Another recurrent problem of vocational education insisting on con- 
sideration is the school level at which it is to be given. In approaching 
this problem it will be assumed that, in order to make the understand- 
ings and skills available for immediate application, training for a voca- 
tion must be given as near the end of the period of formal schooling as 
possible. ‘To inject a period of general training, including no emphasis 
on occupational aspects, between specialized vocational training and 
entrance on employment would make for a lessening of understandings 
and skills required in employment. The duration of training must, of 
course, depend on the extent of specialized preparation required by the 
occupation. 
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Two chief influences have been at work to raise the age level at which 
vocational education is appropriate. So much has been said about the 
first of these, and it is so generally recognized, that little more need be 
done here than to mention it and illustrate its effect. It is the century- 
long trend of progressive exclusion of youth from opportunities for employ- 
ment, so that they now enter employment at much older ages than for- 
merly. The trend is reflected in child-labor laws, which have moved to 
higher and higher age levels—levels which would not have been so 
readily attained if large proportions of employers had not found it easy 
to dispense with the labor power represented by the younger employees. 

As an illustration of the stage to which exclusion has reached, brief 
quotation is made here from a report of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute at the University of Minnesota.' In a sample of in- 
dustries in that state employing 3903 workers, the following extent of 
employment of young persons was found: 


The proportion of workers in their teens was relatively small: only 11 males, 
or less than .4 per cent, and 5 females, or about .5 per cent, were under 18 
years of age. 

Between the ages of 18 and 20 there were 89 males, or 3 per cent of the total, 
and 72 females, or 7.4 per cent.? 


This illustration finds few youth employed below the age level for 
high-school graduation and not many below termination of the junior- 
college period. ‘To the comment that the study was made during the 
period of a depression, it may be answered that, in view of the long- 
time trend forced by technological developments, the situation reported 
is not far in advance of what must shortly be typical. To the criticism 
that the illustration is drawn from a region in which exclusion of youth 
has progressed further than in many others, the response must be that 
the trends are rather general over the country and that differences 
between regions cannot persist indefinitely. 

The second main influence toward raising the level at which voca- 
tional education is appropriate is the zncreasing difficulty and requirements of 
occupations. ‘Chis trend underlying the influence is not so well established 
by evidence at hand as is the trend of advancing age in employment, 
but it is often mentioned in authoritative circles. Prosser, in a report 
based on the findings of the staff research committee of the Division of 


* Charles A. Koepke, A Job Analysis of Manufacturing Plants in Minnesota. Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, Vol. II, No. 8. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934. 

2 Ibid., p. 9, 
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Vocational Education (of the Office of Education), asserted that ‘‘in 
all occupations other than the unskilled or semiskilled, the technical 
knowledge requirement is increasing as compared with purely manipu- 
lative skill,’ ! and the report refers also to the “‘increasing diversity of 
tools and equipment” and the “‘increasing demand for headwork rather 
than handwork.” 2 The changes in the nature of occupations referred 
to are claimed not only for trade and industry but also for commerce, 
farming, and homemaking. 

The changes are more readily noted in farming and homemaking 
than in the other groups of occupations because the required additional 
understandings and new skills must be achieved by individuals and 
cannot be parcelled out to additional specialized workers. Dominantly, 
farming and homemaking are, respectively, one-man and one-woman 
occupations. The increasing size of the average farm and other illustra- 
tive elements of the increasing difficulty and complexity of farming 
were mentioned in considering the first problem (near the opening of 
this section). Any complete picture of the complexity cannot leave out 
of account the shift of farming from a ‘“‘way of life’ to what is now 
typically a highly competitive undertaking involving social and eco- 
nomic elements not previously prominent. Illustrations of the mounting 
complexity of homemaking are the rapidly expanding variety of com- 
modities and services for the purchase of which the homemaker is 
responsible; the endless array of new mechanical appliances in the use 
of which she must become proficient; and the high capacity as a house- 
hold executive and the more penetrating social understandings that 
must characterize the successful homemaker in our day. 

Although the changes toward greater difficulty and complexity of 
occupations in trade and industry and in commerce may be as preva- 
lent and as far-reaching as in farming and homemaking, or even more 
far-reaching, the extent and the exact nature of the trends have not 
been established and should be ascertained by much more extended 
investigation. ‘The agency at work to ascertain other occupational 
trends (mentioned above in the discussion of the first problem) should 
supply more definitive indications than are now available. It may be 
assumed, for purposes here, that such changes are taking place in all 
the major occupational groups, except in unskilled and semiskilled em- 
ployments. 


1 Vocational Education and Changing Conditions: Changing Economic and Social Condi- 
tions and Their Effect upon Vocational Education, p. 15. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 174, General Series No. 5 (1934). 

2 Ibid., pp. 95, 96. 
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As already stated, the two influences just described have combined to 
raise the age level at which vocational training is appropriate. In few 
regions are there left occupations for which training at the junior-high- 
school level would any longer be appropriate. In the early stages of 
the development of the junior high school one often heard vocational 
education advocated as an important function of the new institution. 
An interesting phenomenon of discussion of the junior high school over 
the period of the last twenty to twenty-five years is the early subsidence 
of this advocacy. The subsidence must have followed cognizance, in 
some part, of the two influences that have been reviewed here, although 
the child-labor laws, gradually moving upward in their level of applica- 
tion, must also have had their effect. The chief, if not the sole, connec- 
tion between the junior-high-school period and vocations persisting in 
the current theory of the junior high school and the practices of the 
institution concerns the exploratory service. In this service the pupil is 
helped to some contact, in part experiential, with occupations in order 
to give him some appreciation of the world’s work and a better basis 
than he would otherwise have for a choice of occupation when he 
comes to make that choice. 

The level at which specialized preparation for occupations of less 
than strictly professional grade seems now to be centered ranges from 
late senior-high-school years through junior-college years. In some 
regions it may still be at the lower portion of this span of years, while in| 
others it seems already to be rather dominantly in the junior-college 
period. Should the influences toward elevation continue—and there is 
little reason to believe they will not do so—we may well expect the 
period of vocational training for most of these occupations to terminate 
in junior-college years. At what level the program will begin must 
depend on the Jength of the curriculum, and this will vary with the 
extent of specialized preparation required for the given occupation. 
For occupations requiring long periods of preparation, the program will 
need to begin in later high-school years; and for occupations requiring 
shorter periods, it can be both begun and completed within the two- 
year junior-college span. The practical immediate adjustment must 
depend on the results of investigation of the local situation. For some 
localities the appropriate level, for the time being, may be the senior- 
high-school period, while for others it will reach into the junior college. 

Reference to the junior-college period as the appropriate level in 
which in some localities to complete vocational training prompts men- 
tion of the stipulation in the Smith-Hughes Law that the training 
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shall be of “‘less than college grade.” If the interpretation of influences 
here undertaken is acceptable, amendment of the law at this point is 
already imperative and will become more imperative with each passing 
year. 

Before leaving discussion of the problem of the school level at which 
vocational training is appropriate, mention should be made of an em- 
barrassment to satisfactory integration of longer vocational curriculums 
(extending over more than two years) in systems where junior-college 
years are administered separately from later high-school years. It 
would appear that long curriculums are most effectively administered 
without a break and without a shift of the student from one institution 
to another; in this light, the separate junior college is ill-advised. ‘The 
best school arrangement for the long curriculums is the continuous unit 
extending through later high-school years and the two junior-college 
years—the unit at the top of school systems organized on the six-four- 
four plan. 

Finally, reference should be made to an aspect of the problem of the 
school level at which vocational training is appropriately raised to 
prominence by the decision to place it in late high-school years and 
junior-college years. We are here concerned with postponement to a 
higher grade level of a type of education appealing to many pupils as 
realistic because it is vocational. ‘To such pupils much of education 
without vocational emphasis is distasteful and vocationalization at 
lower grade levels has often been an inducement for remaining in school 
and being contented with it. Two observations are in point in this con- 
nection. The first of these directs attention to the portions of the cur- 
riculum at lower school levels which are introduced for purposes of 
occupational exploration; generous provisions of an exploratory char- 
acter will help to dislodge the objection. The other observation stresses 
the need of providing a general education that appeals to youth as real- 
istic. It is hard to believe that present-day instructional trends cannot 
be carried far enough to convince youth of the significance of nonvoca- 
tional education. 

4, The problem of the nature of vocational training. (a) Nar- 
rowly specialized versus broader training.—An issue that arises at once in 
considering the problem of the nature of the vocational training to be 
provided is whether it should be highly particularized toward specific 
vocations or should be more broadly constituted. Careful examination 
of publications and of the policy of the Federal authority in vocational 
education indicates that this agency has from the beginning (1917) en- 
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couraged a highly specialized type of training involving narrow skills." 
This inference has the support, for example, of the large number of 
bulletins reporting highly refined job analyses of employments and of 
many other bulletins outlining the materials and methods of instruc- 
tion. 

This policy harbors great dangers for youth enrolled in the curricu- 
lums organized in harmony with it. A highly specialized training pre- 
sents obstacles to placement and renders workers less adaptable to 
variety of vocational opportunity. Ability restricted to narrow under- 
standings and skills and lack of adaptability are especially inappropriate 
while occupations are as changeable as we now know them to be. 
Prosser, the first director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
(predecessor of the present Federal authority for vocational education) 
and long a leader in vocational education, has asserted that the ‘‘out- 
standing characteristic of gainful employments of all kinds is their 
changing character.” Fryklund, who has made a special study of 
trends in occupations, says, ‘“Occupations seem no longer to be lifetime 
occupations.” ? 

A fundamental objection to highly specialized vocational training is 
that it is based on an obsolete and outworn educational psychology. 
The report of the Advisory Committee on Education indicates clearly 
the origin of the theory of transfer of training on which the highly spe- 
cialized programs encouraged by the Federal authority were erected, 
and it directs attention to the fact that the programs fostered have 
undergone no change corresponding to the shift of position in modern 
educational psychology.* 

This shift of position may be instanced by a brief quotation from 
Judd. He reports Thorndike ° as having asserted that transfer of train- 
ing takes place only in those cases in which two complex mental proc- 
esses contain identical elements. He says, “‘In opposition to the view 
thus summarized, the doctrine that education is training in generaliza- 
tion maintains that experience is changed in quality by its organization. 
There is no identity of successive elements in mental experience because 


1 John Dale Russell and Associates, op. cit., p. 126. 

2 Vocational Education and Changing Conditions: Changing Economic and Social Condi- 
tions and Their Effect upon Vocational Education, p. 15. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 174, General Series No. 5 (1934). 

8 Verne C. Fryklund, ‘““Training and Changing Technology,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXII (December, 1933), 371. 

4 John Dale Russell and Associates, op. cit., pp. 9-12. 

6 Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of Secondary Education, p. 438. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1927. 
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experience is always a manifestation of organization.”’ He then refers 
to experimental evidence of the Gestalt psychologists, which shows that 
“experience is always a complex, never an aggregation of elements.”’ } 
In closing the treatment of the issue, Judd says: 


We are justified in concluding the discussions of particular subjects and their 
psychology with the statement that the highest powers of the mind are general, 
not particular, that mental development consists not in storing the mind with 
items of knowledge nor in training the nervous system to perform with readi- 
ness particular habitual acts but rather in equipping the individual with the 
power to think abstractly and to form general ideas. 

When the ends thus described are attained, transfer of training, or formal 
discipline, has taken place because it is the very nature of generalization and 
abstraction that they extend beyond the particular experiences in which they 
originate.? 


(b) The main phases of vocational training. —Consideration of the prob- 
lem of make-up desirable for vocational training identifies three main 
phases, namely, (1) the practical concrete activities and experiences of the 
occupation represented, (2) the related science and technical information re- 
lated to the occupation, and (3) the social and economic understandings and 
appropriate attitudes peculiar to the occupation. Although full understanding 
of the import of each phase might benefit from definition, discussion 
will proceed without further characterization, on the expectation that 
meanings will be clarified by implication from the treatment. 

It may be conceded without argument that it is easier to provide 
training within the school in the second and third phases—respectively, 
(2) the related science and technical information and (3) the social 
and economic understandings and appropriate attitudes—than in the 
first phase as listed, (1) the practical concrete activities and experiences 
of the occupation. The greater difficulty of making provision for the 
first phase is associated with the great cost of elaborate equipment that 
is necessary if all the skills of the occupation are to be imparted within 
the school plant. The possibility of simplification of the responsibility 
of the school with respect to this phase of the vocational curriculum in 
trades and industry is suggested in the following quotation from a state- 
ment by Edwin A. Lee, a leader in the field of vocational education: 


Certain trades, for example, printing and automotive repair, lend themselves 
to full-time training under school conditions. The majority of trades are best 
taught by “co-operative vocational education,”’ a scheme in which the trainee 


1 Tbid., p. 439. 2 Ibid., p. 441. 
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works half-time in the vocation for which he is preparing, and attends school 
half-time. In almost all cases, however, a preparatory period of training is re- 
quired, and this can be most effectively carried on in school shops or labora- 
tories. The factor determining which type of program is to be used is the best 
interest of the trainee. 

The essential points [in arranging the co-operative program] are that the 
individual concerned is in training rather than employed; that the scheme is the 
most effective method of training which can be devised for the particular 
occupation; and that the ‘“‘master”’ of the apprentice is the school, not the 
industry} 


The co-operative plan appears to be no less appropriate for com- 
merce, agriculture, and homemaking than for trades and industry. To 
illustrate applicability of the plan to business occupations one need 
only refer to a recent bulletin of the Office of Education which de-_ 
scribes a number of plans of co-operative training in retail selling.’ 
Vocational training in agriculture has its analogue of the part-time co- 
operative plan in what is known as the “‘home-project plan,” which has 
latterly expanded into “‘long-time programs of farm practice.” * These 
programs usually begin, in each boy’s first year in the curriculum in 
vocational agriculture, with a single project; and for each succeeding 
year and as the boy matures, they involve extension by increase in the 
size and scope of the enterprises on which he is engaged. The home 
project was accepted as a vital part of the vocational program in home 
economics from the beginning under the Smith-Hughes Law in 1917, 
and it has been gaining in importance in both policy and practice since 
that time.* The George-Reed Act of 1929, under which the oppor- 
tunities for agricultural and homemaking education were made more 
generally available than they had been under the Smith-Hughes Law, 
provides for two types of programs, in one of which home projects are 
“strongly recommended” and under the other of which such projects 
are required. 


1 Edwin A. Lee, ‘Some Basic Propositions concerning Vocational Education,” 
Occupations, XII (January, 1934), 61. 

2 Glenn Oscar Emick, Co-operative Training in Retail Selling in the Public Secondary 
Schools. United States Office of Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 186, 
Commercial Series No. 10 (1936). 

3 Supervised Farm Practice Planning: Procedures in Formulating and Planning Long- 
Time Programs of Farm Practice for Students of Vocational Agriculture. United 
States Office of Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 163, Agricultural 
Series No. 41 (1932). 

4 The Home Project in Homemaking Education: Place, Function, and Value of the 
Home Project in the Vocational Program. United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 170, Home Economics Series No. 16 (1933), 
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It is among the several merits of the part-time co-operative plan, 
including its analogues in projects on the farm and in the home, that 
it helps to bring school and community together and makes it possible 
for pupils in the schools to share realistically in the life of the commu- 
nity. The sharing is in one aspect of living only, the vocational, but 
participation in one aspect is at the least an admission of desirability 
and should lead in time to a sharing in activities representative of all 
aspects of living. 

Consideration of the means of providing this first phase of training, 
the practical concrete activities and experiences, should take note of 
the attitude of labor on how it may and may not be accomplished. This 
attitude has been expressed in an extensive appendix, ‘“The Experience 
of Labor with Trade and Industrial Education,” to the report on voca- 
tional education prepared for the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education.! The representatives of organized labor say: 


The skills of the manual trades can be learned only through doing. The tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to the all-round modern craftsman must be acquired 
in definite integration to the training on the job. . . . Under the trade-school 
and co-operative-school method, the work attitude is that of the schoolboy 
rather than that of the wage earner.? 


At a later point in the statement is the recommendation that ‘‘all pre- 
employment training for a specific trade be gradually eliminated.” 3 
The writers must unquestionably have some justification for making so 
extreme a recommendation. It seems probable, however, that further 
experimentation with current arrangements, modified with the aim of 
correcting deficiencies, would find these arrangements effective and 
desirable from the standpoint of all concerned. 

The second phase of vocational education, the related science and 
technical information of the occupation, will be passed by here with 
the comment that, although of great importance, its recognition, as 
judged by the generous place already accorded it in current programs 
of vocational education, has met with no serious obstructions. ‘To be 
sure, problems in administering this phase are far from fully solved, but 
they appear to be nearer satisfactory solution than problems relating to 
the other two phases. 

The third phase, the social and economic understandings and appro- 
priate attitudes peculiar to the occupation, is in need of brief special 


1 John Dale Russell and Associates, of. cit., pp. 241-289. 
2 Ibid., p. 260. 3 Ibid., p. 284. 
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comment. In further definition of this phase it may be said that it does 
not refer to the social and economic understandings essential for all 
members of society irrespective of occupation pursued, which falls log- 
ically under the heading of general (instead of vocational) education. 
Illustrations may be used to clarify thought in this area. All members 
of society should achieve some understanding, as a part of their general 
education, of problems of labor organizations. However, workers in 
skilled occupations, for example, in the field of trades and industry, 
have need, as a part of their vocational preparation, of a more extended 
and specialized understanding of these problems than is required for 
general education. Again, all citizens, whether residents of urban or 
rural communities, should achieve, as a part of their general education, 
some understanding of the economic problems of agriculture; but the 
youth looking forward to living and working on the farm must go 
further into these problems than one who is to make his residence in an 
urban community and work at some occupation characteristic of urban 
life. It is unfortunate that present programs of vocational education 
have been so slow in recognizing the needs in this phase of vocational 
education. Scrutiny of Federally-aided programs indicates that those 
in the field of trades and industry have done much less with this phase 
than have the programs in agriculture and homemaking; and of the 
three programs, homemaking seems to have done most. ‘The obligation 
is hardly less in one of these fields than in another. 

(c) The subproblem of sequence—After having come to a decision on 
the main phases of programs of vocational training, we should still find 
it necessary to determine the sequence in the introduction of the phases 
into the curriculum, at least for the longer curriculums extending 
through three or four years. In the shorter curriculums extending 
through a single year or two years, instruction in all three phases would 
need to go forward at the same time. 

Several statements may be made that should serve as working prin- 
ciples of sequence in the longer curriculums, among them the following. 
Because the skills involved in an occupation are prone to be weakened 
through disuse and because they should be at their best when the 
student is ready to enter employment, they should be developed near 
the end of the curriculum. This means that the phase we have desig- 
nated as the practical concrete activities and experiences, in which the 
skills are developed, should be near or at the end of the curriculum. 
Ordinarily, the related science and technical information are best im- 
parted at the time the skills are being developed, although in some part 
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this phase of the curriculum may be introduced prior to impartation of 
the skills. This arrangement would call for the instruction in the social 
and economic understandings in the early part of the curriculum—an 
appropriate arrangement, because this phase would be, even though 
not strictly general education, general for certain groups of occupations. 
Under this type of sequence the student could be permitted, as is often 
desirable, to shift his choice of specific occupation within the group 
after entrance into the curriculum and without loss of time or training. 
The chief objection to placing the social and economic phase first is the 
desirability of maturity of the student as he considers the problems in- 
volved. However, this objection is largely removed by the advisability, 
previously considered, of placing all vocational training in late senior- 
high-school and junior-college years. 

5. The problem of recruiting teachers acceptable for vocational 
instruction. Still another problem in administering a program of 
vocational education is that of finding suitable teachers. It is a double- 
headed problem of recruiting persons competent to give practical 
instruction in the vocations represented in the programs and at the 
same time getting the kinds of persons, judged in a cultural way, with 
whom society would like to have its youth in long-time association. 
Discussion here may proceed on two assumptions with respect to the 
level at which vocational education is to be given, the senior-high- 
school level and the junior-college level. 

(a) If it is assumed that vocational training is, for a time at least, to 
be given at the senior-high-school level, it appears that we are approx- 
imating a solution of this problem of suitable teachers. ‘The programs 
available for teachers-in-training in agriculture and homemaking now 
typically extend through four years and lead to Bachelors’ degrees—as 
does the typical program in nonvocational fields. The persons enrolled 
in these curriculums have usually had practical experience, respec- 
tively, on the farm and in the home. Analogous conditions are being 
approached, also, in the preparation of commercial teachers. The lag 
in adequacy applies chiefly to the field of the skilled trades in industry, 
where the level of general education attained is deplorably low. The 
following quotation from a bulletin published by the Federal authority 
in vocational education, quoting reports of the Committee on Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Training of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, is indicative of conditions in the industrial field: 

The general education specified for shop teachers is surprisingly low. Over 
half the States are satisfied with only elementary education, and nine States 
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make no specification whatever. With the rise in standards of employment in 
most industries calling for technical skill and the great increase in the number 
of high-school graduates, it is a very serious deficiency to permit such a low 
standard. Every shop teacher should acquire a high-school training, or its 
equivalent, within a reasonable time, if the standard of admission is less than 
high-school graduation.! 


Two chief causes, operating together, may be set down in explanation 
of the condition. One of these is the competition of industry with the 
school for the persons with the vocational competence required for 
vocational teaching. Such persons are able to earn as much in industry 
as they would receive in salary for vocational teaching and without 
meeting requirements of long periods of general education for entrance 
upon teaching, if long periods were imposed. The other cause is the 
Federal authority’s policy of a highly specialized type of vocational 
training (just considered in another connection), which makes im- 
perative the recruitment of teachers with vocational skills imparted by 
extended vocational participation. This requirement makes practically 
impossible the recruitment of teachers with an extent of general educa- 
tion equal to that of other secondary-school teachers. A policy modi- 
fied in the direction of greater generalization of vocational training, 
one which assumed that the highly specialized application would be 
learned during the early period of employment, would make possible 
the early elevation of standards of teacher preparation in the industrial 
field to standards on a par with those of agriculture and homemaking. 

(b) On the assumption that most vocational curriculums will ad- 
vance to the junior-college level, as predicted in the discussion on 
page 68, we are not so near solution of the problem of recruiting 
acceptable teachers. We can expect that the standard of preparation 
for vocational teachers will hardly be less than the Master’s degree or 
the year of graduate training that is now typically imposed as a min- 
imum for teachers of academic subjects in junior colleges. The lag in 
adequacy might at the outset be greater than now, while much of voca- 
tional education is still at the senior-high-school level. However, there 
are some grounds for the expectation that the extent of preparation will 
move up with the need, for standards for teachers of academic subjects 
at the senior-high-school level have recently experienced a marked 
tendency to advance to the requirement of the Master’s degree, and 


1 Vocational Teacher Training in the Industrial Field: Four Reports to the Committee 
on Trade and Industrial Teacher Training of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., p. 30. United States Office of Education, Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 172, Trade and Industrial Series No. 50 (1934). 
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opportunities for programs of graduate training in certain of the voca- 
tional fields represented in the secondary schools have been on the 
increase. 

6. The problem of organizational relationships of vocational ed- 
ucation to general education. The last problem of vocational educa- 
tion to be considered here is that of its organizational relationships to 
general education—what is sometimes referred to as the problem of 
“horizontal organization”’ of secondary education. At one extreme of 
position are persons who would insist on separate schools for vocational 
education. Advocacy of this sort may be assumed in the following quo- 
tation from Snedden.! Associated with the assumption is the less appar- 
ent implication of state rather than local schools. 


Suppose California were ready to have thorough-going training of automo- 
bile repair mechanics, or of grape-growers, or of truck drivers, or of homemak- 
ers through publicly supported schools. For the first of these vocations the en- 
tire state might need four schools; for the second, two; for the third, one; and 
for the fourth, ten. No person should be admitted under nineteen years of age; 
traveling and boarding expenses should be paid from public funds; courses 
should be intensive and nearly all training in skills done on strictly commercial 
product work, either provided by the school as now in the cases of schools of 
medicine or nursing, or in co-ordination with external producing agencies as 
now in the case of many teacher-training institutions.’ 


Of an opposite opinion are persons who believe that all programs 
should be offered in a single institution, which they refer to as the 
“comprehensive” high school. 

Judged by current practice in matters of horizontal organization, 
the influence of the Federal authority has encouraged separation of 
vocational education. ‘This influence is seen in the number of separate 
“trade” and ‘‘vocational’”’ schools that have been organized since the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. It is seen also in the separation of 
schedules for Federally-aided instruction in agriculture and home- 
making in many high schools throughout the country,* a separation 
that often makes difficult the proper articulation of these schedules with 
those for other subjects. The difficulty has been so great as sometimes 
to discourage the introduction of Federally-aided instruction in the 
schools. The field of homemaking has witnessed less difficulty of this 


1 David Snedden, ‘“‘Whither Vocational Education?” Occupations, XV (February, 
1937), 389-394. 

2 Ibid., p. 393. 

3 John Dale Russell and Associates, op. czt., pp. 129-130. 
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type than has agriculture, especially since the passage of the George- 
Reed Act in 1929. The fact is that there is nothing in the Smith-Hughes 
Law that justifies encouraging establishment of separate trade, or voca- 
tional, schools and little that justifies insistence on separation of sched- 
ules; for the most part the influence or insistence goes beyond the pro- 
visions of the law. 

The clear implication of an integrated democratic society is for a 
unified system of schools and not for a system of class schools, whether 
the stratification of society recognized in these schools is that of hered- 
itary nobility or of occupational levels. Therefore, the burden of proof 
for separatism should be on that agency or organization that would en- 
courage it. The Federal authority has never presented a shred of evi- 
dence in support of separatism. The chief support of separatism would 
be the assumed need of specialized schools arising out of the policy of 
highly specialized types of training involving narrow skills, and we 
have already raised the issue of the necessity and desirability of that 
policy. The program in harmony with that policy should never have 
been launched without objective justification; ‘“‘experience” of the 
separatists and the example of European countries, with their tradition 
of social stratification, should not be accepted as adequate substan- 
tiation. 

In the absence of adequate evidence, a few statements may be 
ventured concerning the necessity for separation of vocational from gen- 
eral education in smaller and in larger communities. In smaller sys- 
tems, in which enrollments at the senior-high-school level do not war- 
rant more than one school (and this includes the overwhelming majority 
of school systems of the country), the establishment of separate voca- 
tional schools is on its face so preposterous that not even the separatists 
have proposed it. For these situations, as we have already reported, 
they have pressed for internal separation, and that to a degree unjus- 
tified by the necessities of effectiveness. Efforts within these smaller 
communities should be toward combining effectiveness in vocational 
education with a minimum of disruption of normal schedules. 

The issue of separate vocational schools is, therefore, one that con- 
cerns only the systems with enrollments large enough to call for two or 
more plants at the upper secondary-school level. It is safe to say that 
in most cities of larger size the socio-economic distribution of the popu- 
lations over the areas of individual cities is not uniform but is usually 
somewhat differentiated, so that the socio-economic distribution of 
pupils varies from one high school to another. This diversity encour- 
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ages varying degrees of vocationalization from one high school to an- 
other. Thus, to serve adequately the educational needs of the youth in 
its vicinity, one high school might find it advisable to offer vocational 
training in a number of occupations, while another might serve largely 
a college-going group. 

In this connection it seems desirable to indicate the appropriate 
significance of the term comprehensive as applied to a school. To be com- 
prehensive it is not necessary for a school to include in its program 
preparation for all vocations. A school should be regarded as compre- 
hensive if it includes in its program a breadth of vocational offering that 
meets the needs of its constituency—not preparation for all occupations. 
It is conceivable that schools in certain areas of large cities might need 
to do relatively little in the way of training for skilled trades or other 
occupations for which preparation is completed at the secondary level 
and still be comprehensive of the needs of their constituencies. 

We may conclude discussion of this problem of the organizational 
relationships of vocational education to provisions for general education 
by considering it in four main aspects, namely, the relationships of 
(a) administrative control, (6) courses and classes, (c) schedule, and 
(d) housing. A source of confusion in most discussions of the problem 
is the failure to separate these aspects of the problem and to examine 
each one alone. 

(a) To all appearances the nation is practically of one mind with 
respect to the issue of unitary or dual administrative control of general 
and vocational education. In a single state only—Wisconsin—are 
there separate state boards for general and for vocational education. 
That state, too, has provided for separate local boards for the two types 
of programs—-separate except for the fact that the local superintendent 
of schools is a member of the local board for vocational education. 
Ample evidences are at hand in Wisconsin that local authorities under- 
take to bridge the statutory separation by various devices which admit 
the necessity of a unified system of schools. 

There is no disposition here to argue against expertness in the direc- 
tion of vocational education. Doubtless state departments of education 
should have specialists on their staffs to supervise the local programs 
of vocational education, and local school systems of good size will re- 
quire specialists to direct and supervise the vocational programs. How- 
ever, all such specialists must be responsible to the chief administrative 
officers, who are, respectively, the state commissioner or superintendent 
of education and the local superintendent of schools. 
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(b) It should go almost without saying that for the most part courses 
and classes organized for vocational education should be focused on the 
vocational objective. In administering the instruction in these courses 
and classes there should be careful avoidance of confusion of vocational 
with general education. On the other hand, the principle of separation 
in this aspect should not be carried so far that pupils with general- 
educational objectives are never admitted to such courses and classes. 
On occasion, pupils with recreational interests in the activities repre- 
sented in a course or class or other pupils seeking its try-out values 
should be permitted to enter classes designed for vocational purposes. 
Permission of this kind will be more appropriate for the first and more 
general than for advanced and more narrowly specialized courses. 
Differentiation of instructional activities to meet diverse individual 
interests and needs of this sort is typically more feasible in vocational 
classes than in many subjects of the academic offering. 

(c) It follows from what has just been said concerning the dominant 
singleness of purpose of vocational courses and classes that the schedule 
of the school should be so organized as to avoid confusion of objectives. 
However, no objective evidence is at hand to support insistence that 
vocational instruction must extend, for example, through a continuous 
three-hour period, thereby warping the portions of the schedule of the 
school which are devoted to its nonvocational functions. ‘The part-time 
co-operative program, in some places where it is operated, may require 
accommodations of the schedule not necessary for full-time vocational 
curriculums. 

(d) The issue of separate housing for vocational and for general edu- 
cation has already been discussed while considering the general prob- 
lem, with the trend of conclusion in conflict with separation. The con- 
clusion should not, however, be accepted as applicable in all situations, 
as it would be much better (even though the preferability of a unitary 
system is assumed from the standpoint of democratic American social 
policy) to leave solution of the problem in each large school system 
open to determination by objective inquiry. The lines of inquiry would 
include such factors as the geographic distribution within the city of 
youth in need of occupational training, the opportunities for employ- 
ment, and the facilities for housing at the time of inquiry. 

Summarizing on the problems. The canvass of problems now 
being brought to a close finds final determinative evidence all too fre- 
quently lacking; nevertheless it points to inferences tentatively accept- 
able until the requisite investigations have been made. 


~~ a 
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The conclusions may be briefly restated: 

1. Occupational trends in the Federal Census disclose the need for 
vocational education, although we shall need more extended and re- 
fined inquiry in order to project a training program either on a na- 
tional scale or in specific localities. Certain Federal and other agencies 
are at work, aiming to meet the need for more definitive information 
concerning trends. | 

2. The development of a program of vocational training must be 
accompanied by an adequate distributive service, which aims to guide 
youth into the occupations and the opportunities for occupational 
preparation available. In a democratic society the procedure in distri- 
bution will be monitory; it may not be compulsory, except as facts 
concerning opportunities and abilities may be coercive. An important 
admonition relates to avoiding use of vocational curriculums as a 
dumping ground for less competent youth. 

3. The level at which vocational preparation seems increasingly 
appropriate is the junior-college period, except that long vocational 
curriculums will need to begin in senior-high-school years and that in 
some areas, where employment for the time being begins earlier, the 
programs may for some years be pitched to be completed in senior- 
high-school years. 

_ 4, In the light of the modern psychology of generalized experience 
and rapid changes in occupations, vocational programs should avoid 
highly specialized training aiming at narrow skills. ‘They should con- 
sist of three chief phases, namely, (a) practical, concrete activities and 
experiences of the occupations represented, (b) related science and 
technical information, and (c) the social and economic understandings 
and appropriate attitudes. It is easier to provide in the school for the 
second and third phases than for the first; the obstacles to provision of 
the first should be in large part overcome by resorting to part-time co- 
operative plans. The third phase is too often neglected. 

5. Except for the field of trades and industry, the problem of recruit- 
ment of adequately trained teachers has been moving toward solution. 
A policy of less highly specialized training for narrow skills in the voca- 
tional programs would facilitate solution. 

6. The partial trend toward setting vocational education apart by 
providing it in separate schools and in independent schedules is, from 
the standpoint of the needs of a democratic society and optimum articu- 
lation, to be deplored. A policy of less highly specialized vocational 
training would permit a nearer approach to an integrated system. 
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Senior-high-school programs considered. It was pointed out 
earlier how certain trends are raising the level at which vocational edu- 
cation (of less than professional grade) is appropriate and how, except 
in some geographical areas and except for long curriculums, this type 
of education will eventually be appropriately offered in the junior col- 
lege. Suggestions for a vocational program to be made here neverthe- 
less apply to the senior-high-school level, chiefly because this book has 
to do with the administration of high schools and also because, in some 
areas (as already admitted) and for some time, it will be expedient to 
offer opportunities for vocational training at the senior-high-school 
level. 

An investigative approach. The nature of the consideration given 
the several problems of vocational education in the foregoing section 
should indicate, without the need of further emphasis, the urgency of 
undertaking no program of vocational education without maintaining 
an investigative approach. This approach is applicable to all aspects 
of the problem, among them decision on the occupations for which 
preparation will be provided, the make-up of the training, and the 
articulation of vocational and nonvocational training. For evidence on 
the occupations in the region or the country as a whole, the local school 
authorities must, of course, rely on investigations and investigators out- 
side the local communities; but if evidence from the locality is not 
otherwise made available, the local school authorities must be respon- 
sible for collecting it, either independently of other agencies or co- 
operatively. 

The uses to which suitable evidence can be put are suggested by the 
reports made to W. C. Reavis by eighty high schools, scattered over 
the country, which have undertaken local “‘vocational surveys.” In an 
unpublished study by Professor Reavis it is stated that, in the order of 
frequency of resort to them, the uses are: (1) in guiding pupils in their 
selection of fields of training, (2) in encouraging enrollment in voca- 
tional courses, (3) in organizing new vocational courses, (4) in pur- 
chasing new equipment for vocational courses, (5) in modifying stand- 
ards of attainment in courses involving technical skill, and (6) in 
restricting enrollment in vocational courses. The procedures reported 
as being followed in making the vocational surveys are chiefly personal 
interview or contact, visits to plants, questionnaire, and dependence on 
some outside organization. A type of inquiry frequently used in the 
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same group of schools to supply evidence that will help to ascertain the 
nature of a desirable vocational program is the follow-up study of 
former students. 

The vocational curriculums in operation in secondary schools. 
The procedures by which the vocational offering of the secondary 
school should be determined are expressed or implicit in the foregoing 
section on the problems of vocational education. At no point in that 
discussion is it urged that these procedures in any school or community 
include sheer imitation of what is done in other schools or communities. 
However, some values may be derived from considering what the offer- 
ing has been in a number of secondary schools. Tabulations of the 
vocational offerings in four main areas were made for the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. These tabulations have been adapted 
in Tables 8-11, which report percentages of schools of different types 
providing instruction in certain vocational courses or subjects. 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF 340 COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS AND OF 110 TRADE SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING FEDERAL AID FOR TRADE COURSES PREPARATORY 
FOR DIFFERENT VOCATIONS ! 


CoMPRE- COMPRE- 


TRADE VOCATION 


VocaTION HENSIVE HENSIVE | 1 RADE 
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Auto mechanics........... 20:7 39 Owe Painting ee. 6 hie eee 1.0 8.8 
Mat 5 a. ss es es a3 ——— |/Patternmaking...........; 5.8 14.3 
MeOCVOUUCING.. 2. ..0. se 3 wooernis 1 Plastering apie 4.4 stehe' eta — 171 
OGRDUIINE «cl. wed al. — 2.20 EIMbing tee eves ate 2.0 1241 
Building trades........:.. 24 2.2 ||Power-machine operation..| — 5 
Searhetmaking . . ki es 4.4 Le Gama EVI tinier ec ey aes 14.6 31.9 
OSS 8.5 20.9 Ro Radio set. tase kuin seven — it 
POeete ye ees lee es 3 ——— (Sheet*metal eye. eee. Sei, 20.9 
TVA Se 8.2 20 Oe SHipbiilaii tee. a ae ee «) —: 
at tied Sh, i ea 14.3 3030) ohoemaking f. aoe ous ae ots — 4.4 
OO Gate i Ce 3 ——=, listeam engines. -0.y....4... — ee 

raingeres sie. a LL Stonework ee dun a. eee 3 — 
LOOT Ps, = 0 aa rr 3 2 cei Lalorinoui an fara cere: tS 3.3 
Jewelry casemaking....... — fea. CXULCS srbcr 8. Mietsc take ee — 5.5 
BEMORTAGOY 2 fils. 55) 5 se. ou — Lilo HiTrades a) yeas, sehr. ee 1.7 — 
Machine drawing......... ) Liew Upholsterys ico aeuea es — 1.1 
Machine shop............ 22.8 39 .OmelWatchmaking 7711. eit eke — 1.1 
IE ee ore Se vas —— 5 eV. CLONE bin, SA en oR ces a] 3.3 
Manual training.......... 1.0 — ||Woodwork (mill)......... Af 1.1 
WPETAPRTACCS i oe es e's yi 115 ai| Woodworking . ies ae 4.4 132 


Table 8 presents the evidence concerning courses preparatory to a 
wide variety of vocations of an industrial character, offered in many 


1 Adapted from Table 16 in Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 
Drake, The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education, p. 36. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 2. United States Office of Education, Bul- 
letin No. 17, 1932. 
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comprehensive high schools and trade schools. Except for the designa- 
tions manual training and trades in this table, the appearance of which in 
the original tabulation is not explained, the course names suggest spe- 
cific occupations. It may be noted that, as might be expected, the 
percentages are typically larger for the trade schools than for the com- 
prehensive high schools. 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGES OF 760 COMPREHENSIVE HicH ScHoots, 87 TRADE SCHOOLS, AND 
16 ComMERCIAL HicH SCHOOLS OFFERING CERTAIN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS ! 


CoMPRE- 


SUBJECT pata apa TRADE COMMERCIAL 
Advertising )3eh) 30%. CGee 7 mae eee ee 1.4 1.5 — 
Banking 23 nat ede tone ene A — 6.3 
Bookkeeping. 005 c2eeeen aie ieee eee 79.7 12.6 93.8 
BusinésssEnglishia sy S30h aie, eee tee 1.0 12.6 6.3 
Business organization and management... 8.6 — S729 
Commetcial arithmeticn. a-e +.) san eae 3.9 1.1 6.3 
Commercial: geographycee seaeet eee 2.4 — —— 
Commercial law). 27. . .csis ae eee 6.6 — 12:5 
Filing 538 Sass Soe nora ae | scene 1.6 — 6.3 
General business training................ 35.8 12.6 56.3 
Machine calculation. (3070100. aaa oe 13.6 9.2 68.8 
Marketing ist ove |e mace veao un sien ee ee 9 3.4 —— 
Multicraphing 37 i. see coe ee eee A 1.1 6.3 
Office practicesst) score eee eee 42.4 9.2 75.0 
Retail distribution: ce ae eee 3.4 23 18.8 
Salesmanship® svc.c ee ae Dive 8.0 56.3 
Secretarial training o.i5%, 3) aclt) oie ee 1 -—— 6.3 
Shorthand ies free es ane Mayes 115 100.0 
Stenotypings.4: i; 335 wa.ac ee ee a — coe 
Typing i. fAbs shes cuieetas Oe on aoe 82.6 12.6 100.0 
Commerce and industrywahiy. steele — — 6.3 
Foreign trade? anaes a en ee — — 6.3 
Machine: bookkeeping 077s: (1a oa eee —— — 120 
Machine. billing 420). 2.e 2 eae oo — 6.3 


wwe 


Tables 9, 10, and 11 contain lists of ‘‘subjects”’ rather than vocations 
and do not as often, on this aceount, indicate directly the specific occu- 
pations for which they are intended to provide preparation. Certain 
of the subject titles in these tables, also, are generic rather than specific, 
although a large majority of the designations point to specialized aspects 
of the areas represented. 

The nature of the tabulations is such as not to disclose adequately 
the make-up of vocational curriculums; that is, as to their recognition 
of the three main phases of (1) practical concrete activities and experi- 
ences, (2) related science and technical information, and (3) the social 


1 Adapted from Table 21 in Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 
Drake, zbid., p. 74. 
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and economic understandings peculiar to the occupations. It is safe 
to say, however, on the basis of examination of typical curriculums, 
that the first two phases received more nearly adequate treatment than 
the third. 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGES OF 760 COMPREHENSIVE HicH ScHoots, 87 TRADE SCHOOLS, 
AND 17 TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOLS OFFERING CERTAIN SUBJECTS 
IN HomE Economics ! 


SUBJECT Lae TRADE TECHNICAL 
ME eeOUISETUCTION «oc. es we es Foe 54.3 27.6 fd Weis 
POLE 3 9 tie i nr rr 16.2 9.1 41.8 
PR ee phos eae dca Siw ete V deaviele, os cwl ays fi — 5.9 
BrrnestCraArTiaNC SCIENCE oo 66 n b's 4 niece. ove els 3.6 —- — 
UISPECOEIEMTIUCS es nth, se eke ee ew 2.4 — 5.9 
Home mechanics......... FM? SRE. | neal —— 
tet Fe EL) Ha esau sacs aidin’ stares 47.8 24.1 17.6 
BME ETOIECCCOLALING ci gos 5 os ty eae Ha ets saree i 3.4 — 
LUE GT | socal lle bn alee Nl le ie aE Saas i ee) 39 
Reticence ae hdl ts feud ile — a — 
eR la aks ieigs ajch nce late 83. 08's iS 4.6 ee 
PEI OCS ts cies 6 Ba ween we 53.6 24.1 23.5 
TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGES OF 760 COMPREHENSIVE HicH ScHooLs, 87 TRADE SCHOOLS, 
AND 9 AGRICULTURAL HiGH SCHOOLS OFFERING CERTAIN 
AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 2 


CoMPRE- 


SUBJECT nese TRADE AGRICULTURAL 
Pommrettiere (general)... 2... 2. odie bees 18.2 SY 33.3 
MEBUERUISDADOLY (uci a valde cee ples ose ws 16.1 16.1 88.9 
(eA a gS 115 44.4 
BeECIECCOUNUNG. of alate see ll es Sk 5 4.6 —~ 
Pe ANASEMENL.. a Li sya wer a5) oee'v dle es o Xr) 3.4 Liv 
ACS aire ay ssi w age a emo oocyst nieys ose 11.8 13.8 55.6 
1) RC A ie a oa a 15.8 13.8 88.9 
RTE a eS nS ped su Sereda A 4.6 Lia 
TE Ft ole Lekota # .femahal » des.ie'yooms © ops a) 4.6 350 
PECTIC So RPE) Ll kgll, Pe 6.9 — 
MUNN cet id cod rs ky 5) Fg bul sein 91-4 wage? 9 9.2 11.1 
EE es Ns teenlin. vie Gian a 8 — IAD} 


1 Adapted from Table 23 in Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 
Drake, ibid., p. 84. 

2 Adapted from Table 25 in Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 
Drake, ibid., p. 87. 
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The make-up of short and long vocational curriculums. It is to 
be expected that short and long curriculums might have differing pro- 
portions of general and of vocational subjects, and that the longer cur- 
riculums would have the larger proportions of general content. No evi- 
dence at hand concerning practice bears directly on this point, but 
Powers has reported a study ! of the ‘“‘academic”’ and “‘nonacademic”’ 
content of curriculums that supplies significant related evidence. He 
investigated the make-up of curriculums in 73 public trade schools and 
vocational schools and in 20 public technical schools and technical high 
schools. The prevailing length of curriculums in the former group of 
schools was two years, and in the latter group, four years. The following 
quotation from his report indicates that the differences are in harmony 
with the statements just made: 


It was found that the group of 73 public trade and vocational schools offered 
a combined total of 326 curriculums made up of 957 academic subjects and 
905 nonacademic subjects. The average number of subjects to a curriculum 
was 29.4 for the academic subjects and 27.8 for the nonacademic subjects. The 
20 public technical schools and technical high schools offered a total of 135 
curriculums, which were composed of 739 academic subjects and 412 nonaca- 
demic subjects, or an average of 54.7 academic subjects and 30.5 nonacademic 
subjects to a curriculum. Among the trade and vocational schools the number 
of academic and nonacademic subjects per curriculum was approximately the 
same, while in the group of technical schools and technical high schools the 
number of academic subjects to a curriculum was approximately 1.8 times the 
number of nonacademic subjects. This ratio indicates the relative emphasis 
placed on academic subjects by the technical schools and technical high schools. 
It discloses an intent to make the curriculums in this group of schools in larger 
part general and is in harmony with the typically greater length of curricu- 
lums in these schools and the aim of some of the curriculums to prepare for 
engineering and other colleges.” 


Powers reports that in his investigation, because the ‘‘exact content”’ 
was not known to him, he excluded from the tabulations certain aca- 
demic subjects, such as related English, related mathematics, and re- 
lated science, and certain nonacademic subjects, such as hygiene, 
library, music, and physical and health education. The use of the 
word re/ated indicates that the academic subjects not tabulated are in- 
tended to provide occupational training. In all probability most of the 
nonacademic group are intended to contribute to the pupils’ general edu- 


1H. W. Powers, ‘““The Offering in Trade, Vocational, and Technical Schools,” 
School Review, XLIII (May, 1935), 337-349. 2 Ibid., p. 347. 
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cation. From certain of these instances it is proper to infer that not all 
the general education in the vocational curriculums is or must be 
academic. 

Elective subjects in vocational curriculums. The investigation by 
Powers just drawn upon inquired into the extent and nature of election 
permitted in the vocational curriculums represented. He found that 
‘comparatively few of the seventy-three public trade and vocational 
schools were found to provide for electives.” ! However, he found that 
fourteen of the twenty public technical schools and technical high 
schools ‘“‘provide for electives in some or all of the curriculums offered.” 
He illustrates the practices in this regard by reporting the subjects 
offered as electives in the electricity curriculums of eight of this group 
of twenty schools. In the following listing each group of subjects indi- 
cates the electives in one school. Examination of these lists finds some 
of the electives bearing chiefly on general education and others pointed 
toward occupational specialization or college preparation. 


NintH YEAR 


Art, vocal music, instrumental music 

Physical education, military training, or band 

Vocational mathematics or algebra; general science or biology 
Printing, sheet-metal work, or woodworking 

Industrial arithmetic or algebra 


TENTH YEAR 


Shop mathematics or geometry 

Physical education or military training 

Biology, Spanish, art, vocal music, instrumental music 
Physical education, military training, or band 
Algebra or geometry 

General mathematics or geometry 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


Physical education or military training 

Biology, physics, chemistry, Spanish, drawing, art, vocal music, instrumental 
music 

Physical training, military training, or band 

Intermediate algebra, trigonometry 

Solid geometry, algebra; five points from modern history (5), twelfth-grade 
English (5), advanced mathematics (5), glee club (24), orchestra (24), 
band (24), voice culture (21), a cappella club (1), journalism (23), public 
speaking (3), dramatics (24), physical training (2), during last two years 

English VI or business English; physics or chemistry; one from drafting, archi- 
tecture, advertising, Latin, Spanish, public speaking, and salesmanship 


1 Ibid., p. 347. 
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TWELFTH YEAR 


Mechanical drawing, bookkeeping, or salesmanship 

Physical education or military training 

Journalism, public speaking, chemistry, physics, biology, Spanish, drawing, re- 
tail selling, art, salesmanship, vocal music, instrumental music 

Physical education, military education, or band 

English IV 

Intermediate algebra, trigonometry 

American history, civics, or economics; chemistry or physics; one from English, 
journalism, and eleventh-year subjects! 


Special attention has been directed to the practice in some schools of 
allowing for electives within vocational curriculums because it seems 
undesirable, as is done in many schools, to prescribe all portions of such 
curriculums. Although pupils committed to entrance to vocations and 
enrolled in specialized vocational curriculums may have less need than 
pupils still in a state of indecision in such matters for flexibility in the 
curriculum patterns, the need and desirability are nevertheless present 
for variation in these patterns to recognize special nonvocational inter- 
ests and to provide for other individual differences. The recent trend 
toward longer vocational curriculums has in all probability encouraged 
the introduction of greater flexibility in larger proportions of vocational 
and technical schools. 

Extent and characteristics of part-time co-operative programs. 
Discussion of the problems of vocational education in the preceding 
section made reference to the part-time co-operative program; that is, 
the program in which the pupil in training for a vocation spends a part 
of his time in school and a part in employment in the occupation in 
which he plans to engage on leaving school. The favorable attitude 
toward the co-operative plan in the brief discussion referred to has the 
corroboration of the favorable opinion entertained for the plan by 
many leaders in and out of the field of vocational education. The 
prevalent commendatory opinion of the co-operative plan suggests the 
desirability of reporting on the extent to which it is being followed and 
on certain other aspects of its mode of administration in practice. The 
source of information is a chapter on the subject in a monograph of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education.? 

The prevalence of schools having co-operative programs. Evi- 
dence is not available on the full extent of provisions for co-operative 
training in secondary schools of the country. The monograph of the 


1 Tbid., p. 348. 
? Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, of. cit., Chap. III. 
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National Survey, referred to previously, reports that it was possible to 
locate 167 schools with such curriculums for the school year 1929-30. 
Procedures used suggest that there were many more co-operative pro- 
grams in operation. Whether the number has decreased or increased 
since 1930 one can only conjecture, although doubtless some of the 
arrangements must have disappeared during the years of the depression, 
perhaps to re-emerge with the later partial trend toward increased em- 
ployment. Schools with these co-operative programs were found in all 
sections of the country. The Survey reports that, although the proportion 
of trade schools with co-operative programs was greater than that of 
comprehensive schools, because of the much larger total number of 
comprehensive schools, ‘“‘well over half of the programs ... were 
located in comprehensive schools.”’ ! 

The size of schools with co-operative programs. ‘The National 
Survey found two thirds of the schools with co-operative programs 
having enrollments in excess of 500 pupils, a sixth having enrollments 
between 250 and 500 pupils, and the remaining sixth having fewer than 
250 pupils. As explanation of the larger proportion in the larger schools, 
the report suggests that the larger schools are in larger communities 
where more opportunities are available for co-operative arrangements. 
Further consideration will be given below to the problem of the co- 
operative plan in small schools and communities. 

The occupations represented in the co-operative curriculums. 
The Survey found as many as 140 different occupations represented in 
the co-operative programs of training. About half this number were 
classified as being in the “‘industrial-arts field.” ‘The most frequently 
recurring offerings, in the order of decreasing numbers, were in machine 
shop, auto mechanics, electricity, printing, carpentry, patternmaking, 
drafting, sheet metal, plumbing, cabinetmaking, millwork, and tool- 
making. Illustrative of offerings less frequently made were those in 
radio, painting, molding, shoemaking, masonry, and upholstery. In 
the commercial field, the most frequent offerings were in retail selling, 
clerical occupations, ‘‘commercial” occupations, office practice, and 
banking. Co-operative programs were much less frequently provided 
in household arts and agriculture. Among offerings in household arts 
were nursing, housework, and dressmaking, and among those in the 
agricultural group were “‘agriculture,’’ forestry and floriculture, gar- 
dening, and poultry. In interpreting the small numbers of schools 
represented in the household arts and agriculture, it is well to bear in 

1 Tbid., p. 97. 
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mind that, besides these part-time co-operative arrangements parallel- 
ing those in industrial arts and commerce, these two fields provide also 
analogues of the part-time co-operative plan through the requirement 
of home projects. Among scattered occupations represented in the co- 
operative programs—occupations not classified in the four fields previ- 
ously named—are chemist, pharmacist, jeweler, telegrapher, composi- 
tor, and optician. 

Enrollments in co-operative curriculums. The typical enrollment 
in part-time co-operative curriculums is small. For the curriculums in 
six specialties, among them auto mechanics, electricity, and pattern- 
making, for which the National Survey reported evidence,’ the me- 
dian enrollments ranged from 3 to 12 per school. The single excep- 
tion to this range was retail selling, for which the median enrollment 
was 35. It is clear that at the time of the inquiry, which was sometime 
after the onset of the depression, neither the number nor the propor- 
tion of youth enrolled in co-operative curriculums was large, compared 
with those enrolled in other vocational curriculums. 

Length of co-operative courses. ‘The median number of semesters 
in co-operative work for all the curriculums ranged between 4 and 5. 
The median number of working hours per semester ranged between 
360, for retail selling and salesmanship, to 650, for patternmaking. 

Rates of pay. The median pay per day for co-operative work was 
found to be $2 for most of the occupations represented. At five days 
per week, this is a median weekly wage of $10.2 Almost all studies of 
co-operative plans find schools in which the youth enrolled receive no 
pay for the co-operative work and others in which the rates of pay are 
much lower than the medians reported in the National Survey. One 
of the features of the typical part-time co-operative plan that is often 
commended is the fact that it has usually afforded the opportunity to 
earn while learning—a feature that often helps to keep youth in school, 
both through affecting the family income and affording some economic 
appeal to the youth themselves. It would be unfortunate if practice 
moved toward eliminating the pay. Even with pay, there is some dan- 
ger, against which school authorities must set up safeguards, that en- 
rollees will be exploited on behalf of employers. 

The more strictly part-time schools and classes. Although the 
name by which the type of organization of vocational education just 
dealt with suggests that it is a part-time program, it is not strictly so; 


1 Ibid., p. 101. 2 Ibid., p. 103. 
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it is in intent a full-time educational program in which a part of the 
education is given in the school and the remainder in employment. 
The more strictly part-time programs are those afforded in (daytime) 
continuation schools and classes and in evening schools and classes. 
Any consideration of the program for vocational education must take 
account of these two types of provisions. 

Reports on continuation schools and classes for the country as a whole 
show a rapid and steady increase in enrollment from 1918—the first 
year of Federal aid for vocational education and of reporting on con- 
tinuation programs—to 1928, when the enrollment went well over 
400,000. From this year to 1934 the enrollment fell off, owing chiefly 
to decrease in employment, until it dropped below 300,000. It was to 
be expected that, as part-time enrollment dropped, attendance in full- 
time schooling, both vocational and nonvocational, would increase. 
Beginning in 1935, the continuation enrollment increased, but it had 
not attained its pre-depression proportions in 1937, being still short of 
400,000. 

Enrollment in evening schools and classes gained rather steadily 
from 1918 to 1932, reaching a total of about 400,000 in 1932, and hold- 
ing its own fairly well up to and including 1937. In 1937 the total 
number enrolled in these two strictly part-time provisions was almost 
800,000,' a figure certainly large enough to command respect for part- 
time education as a substantial portion of the total secondary-school 
enrollment of the nation. 

A. Continuation schools. (1) The offering —The offering in the 
312 continuation schools investigated in the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education was found to be exceedingly varied. Fifty courses were 
found to be offered in ten or more of these schools, and courses with 
almost 300 additional titles were found to be offered in fewer than ten 
schools.” ‘The grouping of courses for tabulation was under seven head- 
ings, namely, “industrial arts,” ‘‘academic,” “‘commercial,’’ ‘“house- 
hold arts,” ‘‘related subjects,”’ ‘‘music, arts, and crafts,”’ and “‘specials.”’ 
[llustration of titles will be limited to the first two groups and to courses 
found in ten or more schools. The courses in industrial arts were: wood- 
work, machine shop, electrical shop, mechanical drawing, printing, 


35 66 


1'The approximate figures in this paragraph and the one immediately preceding 
are based on a chart reproduced in ‘‘Vocational Education in the United States,” 
School Life, XXIV (December, 1938), 67-78. 

2 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, Part-Time Second- 
ary Schools, pp. 10-19. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 3. 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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auto mechanics, general shop, sheet metal, drafting, plumbing, home 
mechanics, general metalwork, manual training, and trade tryout. 
The academic courses were: English, civics, arithmetic, hygiene, science, 
mathematics, social science, current events, citizenship, ‘‘general con- 
tinuation,” geography, and reading. 

(2) Heads of continuation schools—The National Survey reported that 
most principals of continuation schools do not give full time to this 
administrative assignment, as only about a third of these schools with 
Federal aid and fewer than a fourth without Federal aid have full-time 
principals. In a fifth of the schools with Federal aid and about a third 
of the schools without it high-school principals serve also as principals of 
continuation schools.! 

(3) Numbers of hours pupils are in school—The median number of hours 
pupils employed on full-time jobs were found to be in school each week 
in both Federally-aided and non-Federally-aided continuation schools 
was 4. The median was much larger for unemployed pupils, being 
20 hours in Federally-aided schools and 16 hours in non-Federally- 
aided schools.’ 

(4) The pupils in continuation schools—The median ages of boys and 
girls, respectively, in continuation schools, were found to be 17.7 and 
17.0 years. The interquartile ranges for the two sexes were, respec- 
tively, from 16.7 to 19.0 years and from 16.2 to 17.9 years. Small pro- 
portions were 15 years of age and younger.? Reports on the highest 
grade completed in the full-time schools gave the largest proportion of 
pupils for Grade VIII (36.7 per cent). Next largest proportions were 
for Grade IX (26.9 per cent) and Grade X (15.3 per cent). Ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Survey, almost nine tenths of the pu- 
pils were classifiable at the high-school level and more than half at 
the senior-high-school level. The majority of fathers of the pupils were 
engaged in occupations classified as ‘‘skilled owners and trades” (31.5 
per cent), “‘semiskilled owners and trades” (36.6 per cent), and com- 
mon labor (11.0 per cent); only small percentages of fathers were 
classifiable as in professional or semiprofessional occupations.* Rea- 
sons most often given by boys for leaving full-time day school were 
“necessary to help support family,”’ “‘lack of interest in schoolwork,” 
and ‘‘desire to be earning money for self.” To these reasons the girls 
added, as one of the most frequent, ‘‘necessary to help with work at 
Home: 4° 


1 Ibid., p. 20. 2 Ibid., p. 21. 3 Ibid., p. 28. 
4 Ibid., p. 30. 5 Ibid., p. 33. 
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B. Evening schools. (1) The offering —The list of courses found in 
439 evening schools represented in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education extends through almost seven printed pages and includes 
387 titles,! although the report admits some overlapping of titles. The 
list offered in no less than fifteen of the schools contains 87 titles dis- 
tributed to groupings identical with those reported for continuation 
schools, except that “other subjects’? replaces the category, “‘specials.”’ 
Courses in these groups offered in more than 10 per cent of all the 
schools are: 

Academic—chemistry, civics, economics, English, French, German, 
United States history, Latin, algebra, plane geometry, trigonom- 
etry, physics, public speaking, and Spanish. 

Commercial—bookkeeping, business English, commercial arithmetic, 
commercial law, machine calculating, salesmanship, shorthand, 
typing. 

Industrial arts—auto mechanics, architectural drafting, electricity, 
machine shop, mechanical drawing, printing, sheet metal, weld- 
ing, and woodwork. 

Household arts—clothing construction, cooking, home nursing and/or 
first aid, and millinery. 

Music, arts, and crafts—orchestra or band, ‘‘art courses, 
crafts,’? commercial art, and dramatic art. 

Related subjects—blueprint reading, related drafting, and related 
mathematics. 

Other subjects—Americanization, English for foreigners, naturaliza- 
tion, and physical training. 

Among rather specialized names of courses, listed for one or a few 
evening schools only, which indicate the extreme diversification of the 
offering are the following: European geography, Bohemian, Esperanto, 
insurance law, parliamentary law, negotiable instruments, bird study, 
meteorology and navigation, insurance salesmanship, trust functions, 
upholstery, concrete-form construction, body design, monotype, shoe 
repair, cake decoration, rabbit management, cosmetology, janitor train- 
ing, marksmanship, papermaking, petroleum technology, and watch 
repairing. 

As in the investigation of continuation schoels, the National Survey 
in the study of evening schools distinguished between Federally-aided 
and non-Federally-aided institutions. Reference to schools as Federally- 
aided does not signify that all portions of the program were thus aided. 


1 Tbid., pp. 49-55. 
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The groups of subjects which shared in Federal assistance in the 
Federally-aided schools were chiefly industrial arts, household arts, 
and related subjects, which was in harmony with Federal policy. The 
groups having few or no subjects sharing in assistance were academic, 
commercial, music, arts and crafts, and other subjects. The distribution 
of aid under the George-Deen Act of 1936, which provides for aid for 
vocational training in the “‘distributive occupations,” has undoubtedly 
brought about a change in the proportion of schools offering commer- 
cial subjects for which allowances of Federal aid are made. 

What has just been reported concerning the offering and Federal 
aid is an indirect way of indicating that these evening schools—at least 
many of them—are not maintained only to provide vocational training, 
although most of them emphasize it. Some, indeed, offer nothing more 
than academic subjects and largely stress preparation for college. 

(2) Housing and administrative heads of evening schools.—Evening schools 
are almost always housed in the regular high-school building.t In 
approximately two fifths of the schools the high-school principal is also 
administrative head of the evening school. In another fifth of the eve- 
ning schools teachers serve as heads. Other functionaries sometimes 
administering these schools are, in the order of declining frequency, 
principals of other (usually elementary) schools, assistant principals, 
and department heads. 

(3) Students in evening schools—Typical ages of students in evening 
schools justifies referring to them as ‘““men and women”’ rather than as 
“boys and girls.”” The National Survey found the median ages of a 
representative group of students to be 24.0 years for men and 22.1 years 
for women.” Using five-year groupings of ages—10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 
25-29, etc.—the largest proportion of students was found in the 20-24 
group (32.7 per cent), and the next largest proportions were in the 
15-19 group (25.5 per cent) and the 25-29 (18.6 per cent) group. 
Few were in the 10-14 group (0.2 per cent). The proportions in 
the higher-age groups were as follows: 30-34, 10.8 per cent; 35-39, 
6.4 per cent; 40-44, 3.2 per cent; and as many as 2.6 per cent were in 
the ‘45 and over” group. An appropriate generalization is that, al- 
though a considerable proportion of the students are youths, the great 
majority are young adults.* 

While most students in evening schools—more than four fifths of 
those represented in the project of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education *—-are American-born, the fathers of large proportions are 

1 Ibid., p. 63. 2 Ibid., p. 71. 3 Ibid., p. 73.  Ibid., p. 72, 
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foreign-born. In the National Survey project more than half had 
foreign-born fathers. 

The socio-economic origins of these students is indicated in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the report of the Survey: ! 


The occupations engaged in most frequently by the fathers of these evening- 
school pupils are, in order of frequency, (1) the semiskilled owners and pro- 
prietors, (2) the machine and related trades, and (3) manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, and production occupations. These three types include 32.7 per cent, or 
about a third, of the fathers. The remainder are well scattered, with a pre- 
ponderance in the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occupations. In this re- 
spect the distribution differs markedly from that of fathers of high-school pu- 
pils, where a much greater proportion were found to be in the professional and 
semiprofessional groups. Comparisons not reported here show that the eve- 
ning school is much more truly the school of the common people than is the 
regular high school. 


The last evidence to be cited concerning the students enrolled con- 
cerns their educational status as measured by the highest grade attained 
at the time of leaving the full-time school. The median and inter- 
quartile ranges are the same for men and women. ‘The medians 
are Grade X, and the first and third quartiles are Grade VIII and 
Grade XII, respectively. The quartile measures signify that about a 
fourth of the evening-school students had never attended full-time 
high school and that, on the other hand, about the same proportion 
were high-school graduates. 

(4) The evening school and adult education.—Consideration of the eve- 
ning school has been introduced chiefly from the standpoint of its 
meaning for vocational education, but it is clear that the institution 
has significance likewise in part-time general education. In vital re- 
spects, also, it may be regarded as the backbone of a program of adult 
education, as is seen in the ages of its students and, to some extent, in 
the educational status of the students as measured by the highest grade 
attained in full-time schooling. A more nearly adequate program of 
adult education would doubtless shift the distribution of students by 
ages so that larger proportions than have here been reported would be 
in the age groups 30-34, 35-39, 40-44, and 45 and over. To draw 
these larger proportions, the offering would probably need expansion 
in several directions, including less formalized recreational activities 
and provisions of the forum type concerned with civic, social, and eco- 
nomic problems. In communities with junior colleges which have 

1 Ibid., p. 75. 
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teachers more extendedly equipped in scholarly ways, the formal offer- 
ing for adults who are high-school graduates may well include credit 
or noncredit courses pitched at the collegiate level. 

The vocational program in smaller secondary schools. Because 
most smaller high schools are found in smaller and rural communities, 
the first thought of those who contemplate a program of vocational 
education for such high schools is quite logically of agriculture and 
home economics. It goes without saying that in most such com- 
munities farming and homemaking are the occupations of two numeri- 
cally prominent groups. 

The more difficult problem is how, in smaller schools, to give any 
curriculum recognition to two other groups which are numerically less 
prominent, but which are nevertheless of considerable importance, at 
least when one considers the shift of the rural population to urban com- 
munities, namely, the industrial and the commercial occupations. Not 
many small schools can justify giving specialized vocational instruction 
in either field, but it is often feasible to give one or more courses in in- 
dustrial arts or commercial work for purposes of general education. A 
bulletin of the Federal authority entitled Trade Preparatory Training for 
Small Cities and Rural Communities | points out that, although industrial- 
arts courses are not intended to give vocational training, many boys 
have nevertheless received their start in trade work of this kind. Witha 
teacher of the right type, not too much hampered by school programs 
and administrative policies, it is sometimes possible with such courses 
to meet the individual needs of a few pupils who wish to enter trade 
work.” The bulletin indicates that ‘“‘work of this type cannot be ex- 
pected to qualify for Federal aid.’’ Concerning the way in which the 
end is to be accomplished, it has the following to say: ° 


To make specific plans for giving definite trade training as a part of an 
industrial-arts course and then secure the pupils will be very difficult. It is 
probable that this work can be best done only on an “‘opportunity”’ basis; that 
is, by first finding the pupil who has developed to the point where trade train- 
ing is needed and then utilizing the facilities of the school to meet his special 
needs. ‘This does not mean that a fixed course can be laid out and several pu- 
pils selected to follow it, but only that special provisions for intensive work may 
be provided for the few whose needs may best be met in that way. 


* United States Office of Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 157, 
Trade and Industrial Series No. 45 (1931). 


2 Ibid., p. 75. 3 Ibid., p. 76. 
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One can conceive a somewhat analogous situation for schools that find 
it possible and desirable to make available a small offering in com- 
mercial education chiefly suitable as general education—and the con- 
viction grows that this much of business education is essential in all 
schools. Even the smallest schools can make courses in industrial arts 
and commercial education available to individual pupils through ar- 
rangements for correspondence study. 

It remains to consider the practicability of the part-time co-operative 
plan in smaller communities. A number of schools in such commu- 
nities have instituted co-operative provisions, and the exposition of one 
such plan will be drawn upon illustratively.1 The development, referred 
to as an experiment, was carried on in the Flathead County High 
School in Kalispell, a city of about 6000 in northwestern Montana. It 
was reported to have three objectives: (1) to give vocational training, 
(2) to provide vocational guidance, and (3) to develop better school 
attitudes. Ninety different boys in the school took the co-operative 
work during a period of three years. They attended school a half day 
and were at work in some chosen occupation the other half day. Each 
took two of three subjects in school and received credit for the “‘down- 
town work.”’ The work in the school was related ‘‘as closely as possible” 
to the work on the job. A total of 18 vocations were represented: 
29 boys engaged in automobile mechanics; 6, in automobile service; 
6, in electricity; 4, in radio; 3, in sheet-metal work; 2, in photography; 
2, in cabinet work; 2, in shoe repair; 2, in drugstore work; 2, in printing; 
2, in bookkeeping; and 1 each in plumbing, greenhouse culture, tailor- 
ing, bakery, creamery, newspaper reporting, and farming. There were 
32 salesmen, 8 of whom worked in grocery stores, 8 in clothing stores, 
3 as automobile salesmen, 2 in shoestores, and 2 in hardware stores. 
An excess in the total of employments over the number of different 
boys is explained by the shift of some boys from one occupation to 
another. Some guidance value may be inferred from these shifts. 

More than four fifths of the boys were employed for pay after school 
hours and on Saturdays. It was the co-ordinator’s opinion that these 
boys ‘“‘must have received some fairly definite and effective vocational 
training or they would not have been hired for after-school employ- 
ment.” He reported that a fourth of all boys were employed in full- 
time work and that some of those trained for full-time employment 
were unable, on account of economic conditions, to secure work. 


1 “(Co-operative Industrial Training in a Small Community,” School Review, XL 
(January, 1932), 13-14. 
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The reader will probably agree that the most notable feature of the 
development of the co-operative program in this community of mod- 
erate size is the diversity of occupations represented, a diversity which 
spreads not only to many different industrial occupations but also to 
a variety of commercial employments. The flexibility of the plan sug- 
gests that the arrangements could readily be expanded to serve the 
needs of girls as well as boys and that some adaptation is practicable 
even in much smaller communities. Certainly, from the standpoint 
of youth, the need is just as great in small as in large communities. 

At least two serious hazards must be guarded against in these plans 
in both smaller and larger communities. One of these is the danger of 
exploitation of youth in the interests of the employer. Desirable fea- 
tures tending to offset this danger would include insistence on minimum 
rates of pay, control of hours and conditions of employment, and cour- 
age on the part of the co-ordinator. Another danger is that the em- 
ployer will use the device for displacing more highly paid adult workers, 
which he may be even more tempted to do under arrangements for pay 
to co-operative students than when they receive no pay. 

Advisory committees on vocational education. Dangers like those 
just mentioned are one reason for the frequent advocacy and appoint- 
ment of advisory committees on vocational education. However, such 
committees can be and often are useful as sources of positive and not 
merely negative recommendations concerning the policies and con- 
duct of vocational education. —These committees are usually appointed 
by the boards of education and are made up of representative em- 
ployers, the workers themselves, and—just as desirable but not as often 
included—discerning public-spirited citizens who are neither employers 
nor employees in the industrial or commercial fields. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Which of the six problems of vocational education considered in the first 
section of the chapter are the most important? . 

2. What important problems of vocational education were not considered in 
the chapter? 

3. Look up analyses of Federal Census data other than Bingham’s, quoted in 
this chapter, to determine occupational trends. Compare the trends and 
conclusions. 

4, Plan and make for some state or city, on the bases of Census data, an in- 
vestigation similar to that made by Bingham for the country as a whole. 
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5. Why, in a democratic society, should not the occupations which individ- 
uals enter be decided for them? 

6. Which is the more difficult problem, planning a program of vocational 
education for boys or planning one for girls? State the reasons for your 
opinion. 

7. For some senior high school or four-year high school of your acquaintance 
make an occupational follow-up study of graduates and nongraduates to 
ascertain any possible significance for the program of vocational education 
in that school. 

8. Make a study of the intelligence of pupils in different curriculums for some 
individual school or system analogous to that reported in the monograph 
by Kefauver, Noll, and Drake entitled The Horizontal Organization of Second- 
ary Education. (See page 94.) 

9, What are the trends of employment in your state in respect to the ages of 
entering employment? 

10. Analyze the offering in some vocational, senior, or four-year high school 
from the standpoint of provision for the three phases of vocational educa- 
tion discussed in this chapter. 

11. Consider how the policy of providing a generalized type of vocational ed- 
ucation in the schools might affect the attitude of labor as expressed in 
Appendix A (pp. 241-289) of Vocational Education by John Dale Russell and 
Associates. 

12. Analyze the program of vocational education in some city or state school 
system to ascertain the degree to which it has been administratively sepa- 
rated from the program of general education. 

13. Analyze the continuation-school or evening-school offering in some school 
or system to ascertain the extent to which it is vocational, college-prepar- 
atory, or general. 

14. Outline a program of vocational education for some high school or city 
school system, utilizing all essential evidence procurable. 
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Chapter [V 


Administering the Health Program 


MAJOR ASPECTS OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Development of the health program in secondary schools. Health 
as a major objective in education is a recent addition to American sec- 
ondary schools. Europeans who came to America during the last cen- 
tury brought with them a keen interest in physical development and 
gymnastic activities characteristic of the countries from which they 
came. Many of these people, who later sent their children to the Amer- 
ican public high school, sought to encourage the development of the 
types of physical education which they had known in their mother 
countries. Since Americans were not concerned with systems of gym- 
nastics which had been evolved with the idea of developing fitness for 
military duties, as had most of the systems of physical education in Eu- 
ropean countries, they were influenced only slightly by the foreign ideas 
which many sought to have incorporated in the program of instruction 
in the American secondary schools. The greatest borrowing in modern 
programs appears to have been made from the types of play and recrea- 
tion found in the secondary schools of England. This borrowing re- 
sulted rather from a seepage of extracurriculum practices than as a 
direct attempt of educators in one country to adopt the program of 
another country. 

Major aspects of the health program. It is generally recognized 
that the status of physical and health education is still far from what it 
should be in American secondary schools, although progress has been 
rapid in recent years. In the discussion which follows, consideration is 
given to the major aspects of the whole problem: (1) the significance of 
the health program to pupils of high-school age, (2) the influence of 
social and economic changes on physical and health education, (3) the 
objectives of physical and health education, (4) the program of physical 
education, (5) the program of intramural sports, (6) the program of 
interscholastic athletics, and (7) the program of health. 

As may be anticipated from this outline of major aspects, the treat- 
ment in this chapter does not adhere strictly to the working concept of 
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administration (as dealing only with the organizational and managerial 
aspects of direction of schools) accepted in Chapter I. In some measure 
it extends into the areas of curriculum-making and supervision. Ex- 
planation of the extension is the practical difficulty of effecting such a 
separation in dealing with the problems in this special field and at the 


same time affording anything like adequate administrative guidance in 
the field. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM FOR 
PUPILS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL AGE 


Meaning of ‘‘adolescence.”? Since the great majority of pupils en- 
rolled in secondary schools are in the period of development known as 
adolescence, 1t is important to administrative officers and teachers that 
the meaning and significance of adolescence be fully understood as a basis 
for the health program. The term adolescence is not infrequently erro- 
neously conceived. Some persons regard the coming of adolescence with 
dread. They feel that the individual who approaches adolescence is 
about to experience some sudden phenomenon which threatens serious 
consequences. Others regard adolescence merely as an experience 
which comes to every normal individual who grows up. As a matter of 
fact, the transition from childhood to adolescence in the case of most 
persons is so gradual that they scarcely note the changes. In some cases, 
however, changes in the voice, rate of physical growth, emotional atti- 
tudes, social interests, and the like may occur so rapidly as to cause 
apprehension and considerable maladjustment to the individual con- 
cerned. The maladjustment is more frequently caused by lack of under- 
standing and skill in management on the part of those responsible for 
the welfare of the individual than by anything inherent in adolescence 
itself. 

The appearance of puberty or the coming of adolescence can be ac- 
cepted as evidence that an individual is growing up. Such knowledge 
should be received gladly by those concerned, for it tells them that 
nature is functioning properly for the individual in question. It sig- 
nifies that the time has come for the youth gradually to put aside child- 
hood ways and begin to acquire the ways of adults. 

Significance of adolescence among primitive people. In primi- 
tive society the development of puberty in an individual is an event of 
tribal significance. It means that the time has come to begin intensive, 
formal training for the responsibilities of adult life. Ceremonial rites are 
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invoked as a means of impressing youth with the importance of the 
physical change that has taken place. Severe tests are frequently im- 
posed to determine the effectiveness of the incidental training received 
previously and the ability of the youth to bear adult responsibility. Ina 
short interval of a week or two during the ceremonial period, the youth 
is often taught the lore of the adult tribesman and is transformed into 
an adult member of the tribe. The coming of adolescence is thus uti- 
lized by primitive man for the formal training of the youth in the knowl- 
edge and practices of adult affairs. 

Civilized man has steadily lengthened the period of adolescence as a 
means of adequately training the young for the increasing complexities 
of adult life. It is doubtful, however, if civilized man makes as effective 
use of this period as did primitive man. The mere lengthening of the 
period of adolescence has little significance unless the training provided 
actually prepares the youth better to assume the responsibilities and to 
perform the duties which society demands. The revolt of youth fre- 
quently against the training imposed both by parents and the school 
may indicate that modern civilized man does not always sense the needs 
of youth as keenly as do the young people themselves. 

Educational significance of adolescence. The period of adoles- 
cence, which is nature’s time for changing the child into an adult, must 
be utilized by civilized man not only for acquainting the youth with the 
nature of adult responsibility, but also in aiding him to acquire the 
attitudes and ideals of civilized man and to form the habits of a func- 
tioning member of the complex social order of which he should become 
a worthy part. ‘The nature of adolescence and its social significance thus 
becomes the guide to principals and teachers in developing a program 
of education for young people 12 to 18 years of age. 

Since the period is one of transition from a state of childhood to adult- 
hood, the mistake must not be made of continuing without modifica- 
tion the methods of childhood training. Challenges worthy of mature 
persons must be provided for adolescents. They must be given oppor- 
tunities to test their growing powers in the mastery of more difficult 
tasks, in the exercise of greater initiative, and in the assumption of 
larger responsibilities than are ever permitted to children. It is not 
unrestrained freedom that adolescents need, but freedom to play the 
part of a near adult under wise supervision. Parents and educators 
who would serve adolescents best must counsel without dictating, pro- 
tect without patronizing, and direct without appearing to do so. They 
must regard the home, the school, and the community as social labora- 
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tories in which the adolescents may acquire true insight into the nature 
of adult responsibilities. 

Since the physiological changes of adolescence incident to the devel- 
opment of physical maturity are, in many respects, the most important 
of any that occur in an individual’s progress from birth to manhood or 
womanhood, it is apparent that the intellectual, emotional, and moral 
development of the youth cannot be fully understood without a knowl- 
edge of the profound physical changes of adolescence. Any program of 
secondary education which does not give adequate emphasis to the 
physical development and health problems of adolescents invites serious 
criticism. 


INFLUENCES OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES 
ON PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Status of physical and health education in Colonial and pioneer 
times. During the Colonial and pioneer periods in America, condi- 
tions of life were hard and there was little time for leisure among either 
the young or the old. The schools, therefore, reflected the life of hard- 
ship and sacrifice of the pioneer and sought to inculcate in the pupils 
the qualities of character that were possessed by the adults. ‘There was 
little thought of leisure, and little time was given to it outside of wor- 
ship on Sunday in the church. Even the worship took on the aspects of 
the pioneers’ hard lives. With the exception of an annual gathering, 
such as a picnic on the closing day of school, where a few games and 
contests might be played, there was little need for any form of physical 
activity other than the outdoor life led by the pioneer. 

Physical and health education in modern times. With the passing 
of the frontier, rapid changes in the life of the people began to take 
place. ‘The growth of industry and the urbanization of the population 
brought new modes of living. The increase in per-capita wealth and 
the release of children from labor brought changes in school programs. 
It became necessary for schools to deal with problems created by leisure. 
Training for recreation had to be provided for, as well as training for 
work. It was inevitable that the secondary schools which served the 
pupil population of adolescent years should turn to physical and health 
education as an important aspect of training for recreation. 

Influence of college athletics on modern physical and health 
education. The growth of college athletics has had considerable influ- 
ence on the program of physical education in secondary schools. The 
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tendency has been to introduce sports at the secondary-school level 
similar to the manner in which they are carried on in the colleges and 
to overemphasize interscholastic competition at the expense of the rest 
of the program. This tendency to overemphasize interscholastic ath- 
letics must be overcome, so that the time and energy of instructors in 
physical and health education may be directed to the needs of all 
pupils. 

The modern school program in physical and health education should 
assume responsibility for the physical welfare of each pupil not only in 
physical activities but also in healthful living in school and community 
life. The report of the National Survey of Secondary Education shows 
that in outstanding secondary schools physical and health education is 
conducted for the benefit of all pupils rather than for the few who desire 
to compete in interschool athletics.1 

In certain schools increasing emphasis is being placed on health serv- 
ice, health supervision, and health education. ‘The tendency is to place 
the direction of health service and physical education under a single 
head. This tendency is revealed by the findings of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, which states that the most notable achieve- 
ment revealed in the investigation is the tendency to administer under 
a single head the health program and all the physical-education activ- 
ities in the school.” It matters little whether the person in charge of 
these activities is designated as the director of health or the director of 
physical education. Even in schools where other departments and 
agencies assist in health work, it is usually left to the department of 
physical education and health to unify the total program. 


OBJECTIVES OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Scope of modern program of physical and health education. 
The general function of physical education and health work in the sec- 
ondary school is to assist in providing a medium for the normal growth 
and natural development of each pupil. The aims are, in the main, 
those of education in general, for the total process of education must be 
considered in developing a program for any phase of schoolwork. The 
physical-education and health program should emphasize, perhaps to a 
greater extent than other fields, such phases of education as the physical, 
the mental, the social, and the recreational welfare of each pupil. 

1P. Roy Brammell, Health Work and Physical Education, p. 84. National Survey of 


Secondary Education, Monograph No. 28, 1933. 
ibid, Dae or 
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Modern physical education emphasizes the fact that man is a bio- 
logical unit. In planning the secondary-school program of physical 
education and health, the entire process of education must be given 
careful consideration in order that the physical condition of the pupil 
may contribute to his academic progress. Since the health of the pupil 
is important, school equipment and supplies, playgrounds and recrea- 
tional facilities, and conditions within the school must contribute to 
the general health of the pupil. 

Instructors in physical and health education are concerned with the 
intellectual welfare of the secondary-school pupil in at least three ways. 
First, sufficient knowledge of healthful living must be imparted to the 
pupil to aid him in making the best possible adjustment to contem- 
porary and to adult life. Second, in order to secure the maximum 
benefits from physical activities, pupils must be taught the fundamen- 
tals, rules, and strategy of sports. Third, it is the duty of physical educa- 
tors to do everything possible to assist in providing a medium for the 
most efficient intellectual development of each boy and girl, not only 
in the physical-education program but also in the academic field. 

It is now generally recognized that the social development of pupils 
is also an important phase of general education. Social relationships are 
basic to most phases of school life and eventually to adult life. Instruc- 
tors in physical and health education must assume considerable respon- 
sibility for the social aims of the secondary school. Participation in the 
team games places pupils in situations where they are under social 
pressure and where emotional control may easily be lost. Frequent 
participation provides ample opportunity for pupils to learn to control 
emotions under strain. Also, experience has shown that the kind of 
pupil associations found in competitive activities is helpful in securing 
desirable adjustments to the school life in general. Pupils become better 
acquainted through the informal work in physical education, which 
usually helps in establishing a happy medium necessary to efficient 
educational work. 

The secondary school must assume large responsibility for training 
pupils to make wholesome use of leisure time, especially in urban com- 
munities. Unemployment and shorter working hours have created a 
problem for society that only skillful planning during the formative 
years of our school population can successfully cope with in preparing 
young people to make satisfactory adjustments in adult life. 


1J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and Physical 
Education, p. 33. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1934. 
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Habits of regular participation should be emphasized and developed 
through the physical-education program in the secondary school. Usu- 
ally, the proper habits will be established through the process of learning 
activities, especially if participation is satisfying. However, the range of 
native ability in performing physical activities is great and the develop- 
ment of skill and ability depends, to a large extent, on natural ability. 
Pupils possessing average native ability form regular habits of partici- 
pation more readily than those less fortunate in native endowment. 
Considerable individual attention must be given to those in the lower 
ranges of ability in order to assure the proper habit formation and to 
prevent the fundamentals of activities from becoming drudgery—a 
condition that might eventually completely defeat the recreational 
objective and at the same time create problems in social and emotional 
adjustment for some pupils. 

It is desirable to include in the secondary-school program of physical 
education activities that are fundamental to all physical development. 
In this group we find the more strenuous team sports that are not likely 
to be participated in by adults. Such team activities are essential in the 
secondary-school program for the proper physical development of the 
pupil. Also, the strenuous team sports are necessary in providing certain 
types of social relationships for pupils that are not found in the indi- 
vidual sports. 

In developing skill and ability on the part of secondary-school pupils, 
it is necessary to teach the more strenuous team sports well enough so 
that pupils can participate with satisfaction. Otherwise, interest is 
likely to be lost in all forms of physical activity, with a resultant loss of 
the desirable social relationships and recreational aims. The amount 
of time given to the more strenuous team sports will depend somewhat 
on the training given in the elementary school. Secondary-school 
pupils who are well advanced in skill and ability when they enter high 
school should give less time to the strenuous team sports and more time 
to individual sports and activities that have carry-over value. 

After pupils have developed sufficient fundamental skills and learned 
a number of activities well enough to derive a reasonable amount of 
satisfaction from participation, the emphasis should be placed largely 
on developing skill and ability in the individual sports and activities 
that are definitely recreational in nature. Usually, in the upper high- 
school years pupils are ready to make a wise choice of those activities 
in which they wish to continue participation. Individual attention to 
the development of skill in the activities selected by the pupil is ex- 
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tremely important in the upper high-school years, as a majority of 
secondary-school pupils will not be in a position to obtain further in- 
struction after graduation. Every effort should therefore be made to 
develop sufficient skill and knowledge for satisfactory participation 
before pupils complete the secondary school. 


THE PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Activities in physical education. The history of the growth of the 
program of physical education shows that little attention was given to 
physical activities during the early years of secondary education in 
America. As the need for physical activities grew, as has been stated 
above, parts of various foreign systems were introduced. These foreign 
systems were formal in nature and, even though somewhat modified to 
meet American needs, they were found to be unsuited to secondary- 
school pupils. Somewhat parallel to the foreign influences, there grew 
up an informal system of activities which placed emphasis on the inter- 
ests of boys and girls. An example of the value of interests may be found 
in the present recreational aim, which attempts to create a lasting 
interest in some sports that will carry over into adult life. ‘The formal 
systems of physical education were not conducive to carry-over values. 

Many authorities hold that the purposes of physical education can 
best be realized through a free and natural type of program. The pro- 
gram of physical education which seems to be most successful in attain- 
ing the desired aims is made up basically of sports. 

In some schools at the present time it is impossible to conduct a 
satisfactory natural program, due to lack of playground space and other 
facilities. However, improvements are rapidly being made in playing 
facilities, such as playing fields, gymnasiums, field houses, and equip- 
ment. 

Segregation of boys and girls. Boys and girls at the secondary- 
school level should be segregated for a large part of their work in 
physical education, with participation arranged to suit their needs. 
Recently, emphasis has been given to coeducational activities in phys- 
ical education wherein boys and girls participate together. ‘This co- 
educational participation is desirable if not carried to an extreme. It 
assists, to a certain extent, in overcoming the self-consciousness exhib- 
ited by boys and girls of secondary-school age; yet the physical and 
psychological differences between boys and girls, combined with the 
differences in interests regarding sports, make it impossible to build a 
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complete coeducational program on a lasting and solid basis, at least at 
the present time. Also, there is some evidence that the self-consciousness 
which exists between boys and girls of secondary-school age can be 
overcome too rapidly for their best interests. Where coeducational 
programs exist, it has been noted in some instances that boys and girls 
have tended to spend their time in talking together instead of in whole- 
hearted participation in games. 

The task of arranging activities to suit the needs of secondary-school 
pupils should be left to experts in the field of physical education. ‘These 
experts should give full consideration to the physical and psychological 
status of pupils. Usually, women instructors should determine the 
activities for the girls and men should assume the same responsibility 
for the boys. In many programs the activities for both boys and girls 
may be largely the same, although there may be considerable difference 
in the methods of conducting the activities.! 

Classification of pupils. The classification of pupils should be given 
primary consideration in the physical-education program, as classifica- 
tion is basic to securing desirable results. Pupils should be first classified 
on the basis of medical examinations. The findings of such examina- 
tions usually reveal that at least three groups should be formed: 
(1) those who can participate in the regular program, (2) those who 
should have restricted activity, due to some type of physical disability, 
and (3) those who should not participate in any kind of physical work. 
The majority of the pupils should be able to participate in the regular 
program. Further classification may be found necessary within the 
groups, as some pupils need to be restricted from participating only in 
certain activities, while others need to be restricted in any activity 
attempted. Many restrictions will be only temporary, as in cases of 
recuperation from illness. 

1. Chronological age as a basis of classification—The age of the pupils 
should be considered in the organization of the program. Owing to the 
present methods of carrying on academic work, the making of age 
groups is usually automatically cared for. Grouping by ages should not 
be rigidly adhered to, however, as there is much overlapping of physical 
ability. For example, a boy of fourteen years of age may have more 
ability than one fifteen years of age, since it has been found that boys 
in the upper level in a given age group may be on a par in physical 
ability with the average in the age group above. Social maturity and 


1 Ralph W. La Porte, The Physical Education Curriculum, p. 15. Publication spon- 
sored by The College Physical Education Association. Los Angeles, California: 
The Caslon Printing Company, 1937. 
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age must also be considered. Usually, a good rule to follow is that 
pupils should be within a two-year age range in order to be sure that 
physical ability and social maturity are not too unequal. 

2. Skill or ability as a basis of classification.—Classification of pupils 
according to their skill and ability for participation in activities should 
be made in order to equalize competition. Equalization of skill and 
ability in competition is essential to satisfactory participation. It is 
easier to conduct activities if pupils are placed in homogeneous groups 
where each pupil is taking part in activities suited to his needs and 
abilities. When pupils of nearly equal ability are placed in the same 
groups, there is less danger of injury, particularly in strenuous activities. 
However, it is usually dificult to make competitive groups entirely 
equal, since there are wide individual differences in pupil ability from 
one activity to another. For example, a pupil may be an outstanding 
tennis player, an average swimmer, and a poor handball player.' It is 
possible, however, to classify pupils within narrow ranges of ability. 

A number of methods are available for classifying pupils according to 
age and ability. he means most frequently used in classifying pupils 
for competition are weight, height, age, grade, or a combination of 
these factors. 

3. Tests as a basis of classificationn—Various types of measurements 
have been introduced in recent years and have been used to some extent 
to achieve something like homogeneity of grouping. In schools where 
large groups must be classified and it is impossible for teachers to learn 
the ability of pupils through close observation, classification on the basis 
of tests is perhaps most desirable, inasmuch as the results of tests usually 
give a better indication of ability than static measurements such as 
weight, height, and age. In schools where the groups are small enough 
in numbers for the teachers to be familiar with the skill and ability of 
each pupil through close contact and observation in actual competi- 
tion, successful results in classification may be obtained through teacher 
and pupil ratings. The latter method has the advantage over the testing 
method of saving the time which must be devoted to the laborious 
process of administering classification tests and preparing the records 
for use. 

Individual pupil needs. The medical examination of pupils 
should be the first factor considered in establishing a program of phys- 
ical education to meet the needs of individual pupils. The medical- 


1 Jackson R. Sharman, Introduction to Physical Education, p. 236. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934. 
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examination records should be studied carefully, and assignment to 
activities within the restricted group should be made on an individual- 
pupil basis. Usually, pupils in restricted groups should participate in 
nonstrenuous activities with the competitive element less dominant. 

In the unrestricted group, the needs of pupils are determined some- 
what by their ability. If the fundamental skills of many sports have 
been thoroughly taught in the elementary school, secondary-school 
pupils should be ready to participate in activities which require skill 
and co-ordination and are directly related to game situations. For this 
reason stress should be placed on actual competition in order that both 
individual performance and team play in games may be improved. 
Attention should be given to individual pupils in the fundamentals of 
sports in which they are deficient. If secondary-school pupils do not 
have the background necessary to develop the finer skills and tech- 
niques, due to a lack of proper elementary-school training (which may 
be due to poorly conducted work in a number of different schools from 
which the pupils come), it will be necessary to give fundamental train- 
ing before the more highly organized work can be developed.' ‘The 
status of the individual pupil must at all times be given primary con- 
sideration. 

Size of classes. In modern physical education the size of a class 
should probably not exceed 60 pupils, and more satisfactory results 
might be secured if classes did not exceed 35. In teaching sports it is 
necessary to give some individual attention. If classes exceed 60 in 
number, individual work cannot be given so successfully as in smaller 
classes. At the present time, in many urban schools particularly, it is 
necessary to schedule large classes on account of lack of time, assistance, 
and facilities. Where large classes are necessary, the instructor tends 
to become merely an organizer and director instead of a teacher. 

Time allotment. An opinion prevalent among authorities in the field 
favors five 1-hour or 50-to-60-minute periods of physical education for 
junior and senior high-school pupils each week, although there is no ob- 
jective evidence to indicate the optimum time. In addition to the daily 
class periods, each boy and girl should have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in after-school intramural sports two or three days each week. 

The five 1-hour class periods a week have been recommended by 
various educational committees. ‘The Report of the White House Con- 


1 Members of the Staff of the Department of Physical Education and Health of 
the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, Physical Education and Health 
of School Children, p. 77. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1936, 
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ference Committee on Child Health states that ‘‘not less than one hour 
daily should be allowed in the school program for physical education in 
the elementary grades, in junior high schools, and in senior high 
schools.” + A report of the Department of Superintendence also recom- 
mends five 1-hour periods weekly.? One of the objectives of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association is a class period in physical educa- 
tion each day for each pupil. 

Although there seems to be quite general agreement as to the desir- 
ability of the five 1-hour class periods weekly, the evidence shows that 
two periods a week are the common practice.* The fact that the pro- 
vision of five 1-hour periods weekly ranks second in frequency of prac- 
tice may indicate a trend toward the daily period in schools having 
adequate assistance and facilities. 

Credit and marks in physical education. The modern physical- 
education program is recognized as a part of the total educational 
process, and as a part of education, credit and marks assume importance 
because of the close relationship of physical education to other educa- 
tional experiences. As long as marks are assigned in other secondary- 
school subjects, the same requirements should be applied to physical 
education. Otherwise, both pupils and teachers are apt to develop a 
feeling that work in physical education is not important as compared 
with other fields. Also, in some states the law requires that credits be 
given in physical education as well as in other secondary-school 
subjects. 4 
_ The standards for awarding credits in physical education should be 
placed on a sound basis, using methods comparable to marking in 
- other phases of secondary education. 

Qualifications of teachers. It is apparent that one of the reasons 
for the slow development of health education and physical education 
in America has been the lack of properly trained physical-education 
teachers, combined with the fact that administrators have been prone 
to assign work in physical education to teachers in other fields. Also, 
the employment of men primarily for the coaching of interscholastic 
athletics, regardless of whether or not they are capable of teaching 


1 The School Health Program, p. 211. Report of the Committee on the School Child, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century 
Company, 1932. 

2 The Development of the High School Curriculum, pp. 457-486. Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1928. 

3 P. Roy Brammell, of. cit., pp. 75-77. 

4J. F. Williams, C. L. Brownell, op. cit., p. 287. 
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physical education, has militated against the development of good 
instruction in the field. With experience in interscholastic athletics and 
physical education, the emphasis has shifted from athletics to physical 
education and health services for all pupils. 

With the recent development and improvement of professional 
methods of training teachers of physical education there has come about 
a marked change for the better in teaching standards. Most profes- 
sional schools of physical education advise that a teacher of physical 
education in a secondary school should have a minimum of four years 
of preparation beyond high school. The basic courses for specific train- 
ing of physical-education teachers should include such science fields as 
biology, anatomy, chemistry, hygiene, physiology, psychology, and 
sociology.! Broad training of the type specified makes it possible for 
teachers of physical education also to teach academic subjects in small 
high schools which do not permit the degree of specialization generally 
found in large secondary schools. Professional courses, such as the 
organization and administration of physical education, principles and 
methods of teaching physical activities, psychology of physical educa- 
tion, tests and measurements in physical education, research in phys- 
ical education, and actual participation in a majority of the activities 
and courses in education, plus required and elective courses in other 
fields, should complete the training of the instructor in physical educa- 
tion. 

In many states, laws pertaining to the certification of teachers have 
helped to secure proper training for physical education. Usually the 
state laws and regulations specify a minimum amount of training con- 
sidered essential to successful teaching. 

Facilities for physical education. Proper facilities and equipment 
are fundamental to a successful program of physical education. The 
modern program in which sports and free activities are emphasized 
requires considerable indoor and outdoor space. At present, the 
physical-education program in many schools is badly handicapped by 
insufficient facilities and outdoor space. The lack of facilities and space 
seems to be more evident in urban centers, where it is sometimes im- 
possible to secure play areas in the sections where the school buildings 
are located. In planning for the future, school authorities should select 
sites for buildings with sufficient outdoor space and should provide for 
indoor space on a plan compatible with an acceptable program of 
physical education. 

1 Jackson R. Sharman, of. cit., p. 294. 
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Authorities are not in agreement as to facilities required for physical 
education. Blair, in a study of physical-education facilities for the 
modern junior and senior high schools, states that “‘no other single 
subject in the secondary-school curriculum has been introduced so 
recently, has been subject to so much mandatory legislation, has cost 
so much for facilities and equipment in proportion to per-pupil use, or 
has such a variety of facilities considered essential for its proper develop- 
ment as has physical education.’?’ The lack of agreement among 
authorities relative to standards in certain facilities of physical educa- 
tion is perhaps largely due to the relatively recent change in emphasis 
on the type of activities to be included in the physical-education pro- 
gram. Experience through experimentation is necessary, and the field 
has not yet had time to advance far enough for the crystallization of 
ideas pertaining to facilities. Although there is a lack of agreement 
with respect to certain phases, there is general agreement regarding the 
need for such fundamentals as play areas, softball fields, tennis courts, 
gymnasiums, handball and badminton courts, swimming pools, locker 
and shower rooms, and equipment, such as gymnasium apparatus, 
balls, bats, nets, and other supplies used in the various sports and 
activities. 

The extent of outdoor space needed for physical-education activities 
will depend to a large extent on the number of pupils enrolled in the 
secondary school. Recommendations for play space for secondary 
schools has ranged from 10 acres to 20 acres. There seems to be rather 
general agreement that the minimum amount for the modern program 
should be 10 acres; and where it is possible to have 20 acres, future 
restrictions in regard to expanding programs would be obviated. 

The types of playground activities that secondary schools generally 
encourage and for which they provide space facilities are discussed in 
Chapter XIII, “‘Buildings and Grounds.’’ Small schools often provide 
very inadequate outdoor facilities for some of the activities listed, despite 
the fact that ground space in small communities can usually be secured 
at moderate cost. For the large schools, outdoor facilities are often as 
carefully planned as are indoor facilities. The figure on page 110 
shows the plan that has been developed for the high school at Highland 
Park, Illinois, for outdoor recreation and athletic activities. ‘The entire 
field contains 38 acres and provides facilities for football, baseball, 
soccer, tennis, track and field games, ice skating, hockey, and horseshoe 


! Herbert Blair, Physical Educational Facilities for the Modern Junior and Senior High 
School, p. 3. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938. 
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pitching. ‘The football field is in the center, surrounded by four 
individual bleacher stands capable of seating 10,000. Two of the stands 
are portable and can be used for baseball or other activities. 

Location and climatic conditions must be considered in providing 
indoor space. It is obvious that in a warm climate, where it is possible 
to conduct the program outdoors, there is not the same necessity for 
indoor space as in climates where the weather conditions are such as to 
require conducting the physical-education program indoors during 
the greater part of the year. The outdoor program is to be preferred to 
the indoor program. ‘The standards for indoor space usually call for 
separate gymnasium floors for boys and for girls.1 A number of small, 
auxiliary rooms are necessary for handball, badminton, and games that 
can be played in small space. ‘The type of gymnasium erected will de- 
pend somewhat on the use to be made of it. First consideration should 
be given to the regular class work in physical education; then athletics, 
extracurriculum activities, and in some communities the use of the 
gymnasium as a community center should be considered. ‘The size of 
the gymnasium floor has been determined in the past largely by the 
needs of basketball. Perhaps this fact has been fortunate, for basketball 
requires considerable space and a high ceiling. An authority on school 
buildings states that secondary-school gymnasium floors should be at 
least 40 feet by 60 feet.2 These dimensions should be considered as the 
minimum, especially for the modern program in which free, informal 
activities are taught. If the gymnasium floor must be separated for use 
by boys and girls, the minimum dimensions should be 68 feet and 
80 feet, and in schools with large classes a much larger floor space is 
desirable. 

Safety. Precautions against injury should be taken in all phases of 
physical education. Although it appears impossible to eliminate acci- 
dents entirely in physical-education work any more than in other phases 
of human activity, it is possible to eliminate unnecessary hazards in 
order that the accident rate may be kept at a minimum. The following 
points should be considered for assuring the safety of pupils.* 


1. Proper supervision of facilities and equipment 
2. Direct safety instructions to pupils and student leaders 


1 Although separate gymnasiums for boys and girls are greatly to be desired, small 
schools will usually find it necessary to get along with a single gymnasium. 

2G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, Standards for High School Buildings, p. 70. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 

3 Mabel Lee, The Conduct of Physical Education: Its Organization and Administration 
for Girls and Women, pp. 251-252. Copyright, 1937, by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
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. Full-time teachers of physical education 

. The use of students as squad leaders 

. Classification of students by age and ability 

Proper inspection of equipment and apparatus at regular intervals 

. Athletic fields smooth and free from obstacles where injury might occur 

. All indoor surfaces provided with nonslip surfaces 

. Enforcement of safety rules in the natatorium 

. Satisfactory officiating for games in which rough play might result in in- 
jury to pupils 

11. Sufficient lighting for dressing rooms, halls, and gymnasiums 

. Passageways and gymnasiums free of equipment, apparatus, and projec- 
tions of any type 

. Require eyeglass protectors for students who must wear glasses during 
activity 

14. A physical examination for all pupils in order to avoid pupil participation 

in activities beyond their physical capacity 
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The organization should be such that when an injury occurs prompt 
first-aid treatment can be administered. 


THE PROGRAM OF INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


Importance of the intramural program. The term intramural 
athletics is now generally accepted as meaning athletic competition be- 
tween groups within a given school, as contrasted with interschool com- 
petition. The program should provide for all boys and girls enrolled 
in the secondary school. Not all secondary schools have as yet realized 
the importance of intramural programs. Brammell+ found that the 
junior high schools had made more progress in developing such pro- 
grams than any of the other reorganized secondary schools or the four- 
year high schools. Of 327 schools reported to have developed innova- 
tive practices in physical education, 93.3 per cent of the junior high 
schools had developed intramural programs, while only 63.7 per cent 
of the regular four-year high schools and 74.6 per cent of the other 
reorganized secondary schools had provided such programs. 

Intramural director. In every secondary school there should be a 
regular teacher designated as the intramural director, who will be 
responsible for the intramural program. Usually the intramural direc- 
tor should be a member of the department of physical education, whose ~ 
primary interest is the welfare of the average pupil. Coaches of inter- 
scholastic sports are apt to neglect the pupil most needing attention, 


* P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, p. 11. National Survey 
of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 27, 1933. 
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and in the past coaches have been too much inclined to use the intra- 
mural program for purposes of developing material for interscholastic 
squads. There is no objection to boys in intramural athletics eventually 
taking part in interscholastic athletics, but the intramural program 
should not be used as a training device for interscholastics at the ex- 
pense of pupils most needing athletics. In smaller schools it has some- 
times proved satisfactory to have an academic teacher assume charge 
of intramurals in the absence of sufficient assistance in the department 
of physical education. 

Time for intramural athletics. After-school hours are generally 
utilized for intramural competition, although it may sometimes be desir- 
able to provide participation at the noon hour, on Saturday mornings, 
and occasionally during regular physical-education class hours. Sched- 
ules should be arranged so that each boy and girl may participate in 
two or three after-school periods each week. 

Attendance. Although physical education in the secondary school 
should be required as a part of the total educational program, it has 
been found expedient to place intramural athletics on an optional 
basis, as experience has shown that a large majority of boys and girls 
will elect to participate in some form of intramural competition if the 
program is conducted on a satisfactory basis. 

Activities. The number and types of activities to be included in 
the intramural program will depend to a large extent on the number of 
pupils enrolled, the facilities, faculty assistance, pupil interests, and the 
location of the school. ‘The director of intramural athletics should 
organize the program after careful consideration of factors that are 
likely to affect participation. A good rule to follow is to include in the 
after-school program the activities taught in the regular daily physical- 
education class period. 

Data collected from 23 secondary schools in the vicinity of Chicago 
revealed a list of 31 different sports in which intramural competition 
was provided. ‘The data indicate that the sports most frequently used 
for intramural purposes are handball, basketball, track, volleyball, 
tennis, hockey, baseball, and football. The number of contests pro- 
vided for boys and girls in 15 sports in the 23 schools is shown in 
Table 12, page 114. 

The seasonal activities in the two lists on pages 114 and 115 are 
recommended for the intramural program for boys! and for girls.? 


1 J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, op. cit., p. 410. 
2 Mabel Lee, of. cit., p. 446. 
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TABLE 12 


NuMBER OF INTRAMURAL CONTESTS IN 15 SporTS FOR Boys AND GIRLS IN 
23 SECONDARY SCHOOLS } 


NUMBER OF CONTESTS 


For Boys For Girls 
SPORTS —_—.---- ToT ea 
Average : verage : 
L High L High 
Lomest.| tor 26 | TGS | Lest i aaa nat 
Handball sravet etee etnies 40 344 1090 0 0 0 
Basketball. gs. (ae aan care. Sait 137 544 7 40 100 
Tennisce heres ceric ot 2 56 300 6 31 100 
SOCCERCE cum wie areata 10 71 165 5) 10 15 
Baseballseger, nas nee 5 60 140 10 26 50 
Boxin@ein ig ae ere 1 34 124 0 0 0 
BootballQer man tch ok nite eee 1 18 100 0 0 0 
Volleyball Pe Sirtt tor 25 43 65 3 24 50 
Golf raga By a aoe ey 2 23 58 0 0 0 
rack and, HiGid ge, ter. 1 8 ae 1 3 5 
Gymnastics noe eee 3 12 20 1 S 4 
SVUIIIN Cae Pe et eee hae ee 1 9 20 2 7 15 
Wrestling. seen een 1 5 10 0 0 0 
Cross-country Running.... 1 + 7 0 0 0 
Hotkey ant eenotiien einen ) 0 0 3 18 32 
SENIOR-HIGH-ScHOOL Boys 
Fall Winter Spring 

Archery Badminton Archery 
Cross-country Running Basketball Baseball 
Touch Football Bowling Golf 
Golf Gymnastics Pitching Horseshoes 
Pitching Horseshoes Handball Softball 
Softball Ice Hockey Swimming 
Soccer Ping-pong Tennis 
Speedball Shuffleboard Track 
Tennis Skating Volleyball 
Volleyball Skiing 

Swimming 

Track 

Volleyball 

Water Polo 

Wrestling 


For junior-high-school boys the same activities are recommended, 
with the exceptions that cross-country running should be eliminated 
from the fall list; badminton, bowling, and water polo from the winter 
list; and baseball from the spring list 


1W. C. Reavis, unpublished study, October, 1933. 
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SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


Fall Winter Spring 
Badminton Archery Archery 
Hockey Badminton Softball 
Pitching Horseshoes Basketball Swimming and 
Soccer Ping-pong Lifesaving 
Speedball Shuffleboard Tennis | 
Swimming Swimming and Track and Field 
Tennis Lifesaving 
Volleyball Volleyball 


For junior-high-school girls the same activities are recommended, 
with the exceptions that badminton should be eliminated from the fall 
list and hockey, soccer, speedball, and volleyball should be modified in 
accordance with the ability of each particular group; archery and 
basketball should be eliminated from the list of winter activities and 
nine-court basketball and end ball should be added. The spring activ- 
ities are practically the same, although it may be found desirable to add 
a few games of low organization for junior-high-school girls. 

Financing the intramural athletic program. As intramural ath- 
letics are an integral part of the total program of physical education 
and health and are, therefore, an important phase of general educa- 
tion, the funds necessary for the operation of the intramural program 
should be budgeted in the same manner as for other educational items. 
There has been some tendency in the past to make the intramural 
program dependent on the gate receipts from interscholastic athletics. 
Such a practice should not be followed. If it is necessary to use gate 
receipts from interscholastic athletics for educational purposes, they 
should be absorbed by the general fund, since there is no reason why 
gate receipts should be spent for one educational feature more than for 
another. 

Organization for participation. The usual bases employed for 
selecting teams for competition are by home rooms; grade in school; 
weight, height, age, or a combination of these factors; physical-educa- 
tion classes; physical-ability ratings by pupils and instructors; and in- 
dices of motor ability and physical ability. Local conditions will deter- 
mine to a large extent the bases used. The bases used in the study * of 
the 23 schools referred to are shown in Table 13, page 116. 

Scholastic eligibility. During the recent rapid growth of secondary- 
school programs in intramural athletics, a tendency has developed to 


1W. C. Reavis, of. cit. 
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TABLE 13 


Bases USED BY 23 SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN SELECTING GROUPS FOR 
INTRAMURAL GAMES 


BASES NUMBER PER CENT 
Gradesii iS ARES ©) orn he 14 60.9 
Home/roomsitaite. - he eee 13 56.5 
Physical-education classes... .. 11 47.8 
Weight). 5 al aeth Oe d 6 26.1 
Ability? oc cuA a woee toto 4 pale eee 2 8.7 
Height.t0 8 ha aero ee ee 2 8.7 
Physical condition te:as- eevee eee 1 4.3 
Shop teams. fay oun aoe ees 1 4.3 


use the type of scholastic eligibility requirements in the intramural 
program that is applied in interscholastic athletics. Certainly the apphi- 
cation of scholastic eligibility requirements for intramural athletics de- 
feats the objective of “participation by all,”’ when used to keep pupils 
out of intramural competitions. 

Pupil leadership. In most schools where a large percentage of the 
pupils participate in intramural athletics, it has been found necessary 
for the director of the intramural program to organize and employ 
pupil managers to assist with such parts of the program as checking and 
caring for equipment, posting schedules, keeping a record of results of 
contests, scoring, officiating in games when necessary, and assisting 
generally with duties assigned by the director. Arrangements should be 
made to train such assistants for the duties they will be expected to 
perform. 

Awards. Experience has shown that, if pupils overemphasize the 
importance of individual or even group awards, the best results cannot 
be obtained from the intramural program. Under certain circum- 
stances, where stimulation and motivation are needed during various 
stages of the development of the intramural program, awards may be 
desirable, regardless of the emphasis placed on them. However, in the 
fully developed, satisfactory intramural program the pupils will place 
little emphasis on awards, for under desirable conditions they will par- 
ticipate for reasons other than the desire to earn an award. 


THE PROGRAM OF INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


Problems in interscholastic athletics. The findings of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education show that interscholastic athletics in 
selected secondary schools are approaching a high degree of standard- 
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ization. The sports in which the pupils engage are well established, and 
the most successful practices in administration of these sports seem to 
have been identified. A number of problems in interscholastic athletics 
still exist in many schools, although it can be said that for virtually 
every school which is troubled with one of these problems another 
school can be found in which it is no longer troublesome. However, 
some serious problems persist, even in outstanding schools, which 
threaten the future of interscholastic athletics, among them being the 
limitation of participation to relatively few pupils, the tendency of the 
community to rate the school by its athletic success, the control of 
the conduct of spectators during contests, transportation of athletes and 
the conduct of pupils on trips, and some twenty-odd other problems 
of lesser importance. 

Successful methods of dealing with these problems should be investi- 
gated and the reports should be made available to schools in general. 
Thus, through the pooling of experience in the organization and ad- 
ministration of interscholastic athletics, general improvement might be 
greatly accelerated. 

In the senior high school there is a need for properly directed and 
properly conducted interscholastic athletics, although this need is not 
so great as the public, athletic coaches, and participants are likely to 
think, provided the physical-education program, and especially the 
intramural organization, is functioning satisfactorily. Too often in the 
past school facilities and faculty assistance have been insufficient for the 
proper physical-education program inclusive of interscholastic ath- 
letics, with the result that the intramural program rather than the 
interscholastic program has suffered. If, at any time, there must be a 
choice between the two, the interscholastic program should be reduced. 
However, there should be provision for carrying on the entire program 
without the necessity of selecting one at the expense of the other. 

During the early growth of junior high schools, interscholastic ath- 
letics were introduced on the same plane as in the senior high school. 
It is easy to understand why this introduction of interscholastic ath- 
letics into the junior high school might occur so easily, since physical- 
education programs, and especially intramural athletics, were not sufhi- 
ciently developed to care for the needs of junior-high-school boys. It is 
now generally agreed that interscholastic athletics should not be a part 
of the junior-high-school program. The physical and emotional imma- 
turity of junior-high-school boys is the main reason why interscholas- 
tics are not desirable. Furthermore, if the proper intramural program 
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is developed, there is neither place nor need for interscholastic athletics 
in the junior high school. 

Control. School authorities should have full control of interscholastic 
athletics at all times. The athletic coaches should be responsible to the 
director of health and physical education, and the director should be 
responsible to the school principal. 

Schedules. Schedules should be arranged so that there will be a 
minimum of interference with academic work. ‘The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools recommends that con- 
tests be limited to one each week in each sport during the playing 
season. ‘The games should be played on Friday after school or on 
Saturday. Long trips should not be tolerated unless they are absolutely 
necessary in order to secure equal competition. 

Eligibility. Pupils unable to maintain a satisfactory academic 
standing should not be permitted to participate even in practice for 
interscholastics. Intramural programs are more satisfactory for such 
pupils, as the practice and contests are less time-consuming and less 
strenuous. The scholastic eligibility rules are usually determined by the 
individual state athletic associations and are, on the whole, satisfactory, 
provided the schools live up to the spirit of the rules and do not attempt 
to evade them. 

Data collected in the National Survey of Secondary Education reveal 
the standards for participation in interscholastics required by 327 se- 
lected schools. The standards and the number of schools requiring 
each standard to be met by competing athletes are shown in Table 14, 
pagcrey: 

Finances. Practically all public schools depend wholly or in part on 
gate receipts to finance the interscholastic program. Perhaps at the 
present time it is necessary to depend on gate receipts; yet, if inter- 
scholastic athletics are an integral part of education, they should not be 
dependent on the winning and losing of games. As long as gate receipts 
are used for educational purposes, they should be absorbed. by the 
general educational fund, and a budget should be drawn, based on the 
yearly needs of athletics. | 

The findings of Brammell show that in approximately 10 per cent of 
the selected secondary schools studied in the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, interscholastic athletics are supported by the board 
of education. The other practices revealed in Table 15, page 119, in- 
dicate that entirely too much pupil and faculty effort is being expended 
in the support of the program of interscholastic athletics. 
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TABLE 14 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS HAVING CERTAIN STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP WHICH 
Pupits Must MEET IN ORDER TO QUALIFY FOR ATHLETIC 
PARTICIPATION AND AWARDS ! 


STANDARD OF SCHOLARSHIP NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
umrmrrorate in three stibjects ..s.u.. ees en we soe eae sn ale be ws 230 
mummneoreceding term in three subjects... ........0........ 203 
Bmreretatenn foursuibjects 4.) 3. 2.065. ols les sleea, aT 
Passing in all subjects in, which enrolled........'........... 21 
ume preceding térm in four subjects......:.........2..55. 19 
EEE CTCL VIC Coney. teary nye Petaling a eye sh 16 
State high-school athletic association rules.................. 2 
MICO LS ly The ceo eal eat test noe 11 
Sepmeremmeerend merit records: 42)s6.1'. 6. a fo ct eee ee) 6 
Below in not more than one subject.......... 0.0.00. 0s cece o 
DNIECTIADIUS PoC ee cee sce ete nct ce rik cates ee ass 5 


Championships. In recent years there has developed a saner atti- 
tude toward championships than formerly existed. Educators have 
long realized that state and national tournaments to determine cham- 
pionship teams contribute little to real education. At the present time, 
basketball tournaments to determine state championships are spon- 
sored by high-school athletic associations in some of the states. How- 
ever, there appears to be a growing sentiment among high-school ad- 
ministrators against state tournaments.’ : 


TABLE 15 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CERTAIN SOURCES OF INCOME ARE DESIGNATED AS 
THE MAIN SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 2 


SOURCE OF INCOME FREQUENCY 
re Oa ClO Ms: c).2/2 284, Kaye PaO. aa OREN 245 32 
Ee ee Wei i oh dnc ps tee a rtate’s tus 276 
Pool of funds derived from all extracurriculum activities...... 65 
as Pecan o he, oaks Chae. eae aae Loe ves Act 5 
mamietic association membership fees... .... 0.2 nea s ewes ese 14 
Student-council, student-union, and student-body fees........ 12 
Plays, entertainments, and special efforts................... 16 
EY OT IONACUCS sy ot tert sits ase’ Shag doy eiereede, ete #2 
EIST OOINS ener. ees oA eee Cals ie og Sl os ese ee 1 
Seemmeumentiot physical education: 6. .64 i. 0... e cee ee es 1 
routs trom magazine subscriptions. ..........-.-.-.+.-.20% 1 
A eR a du iat inl raid Aaa aria aie OATES 1 


1P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, p. 70. National Survey 
of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 27, 1933. 

2P. Roy Brammell, zdid., p. 82. 

8 Ibid., pp. 62-65. 
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THE PROGRAM OF HEALTH 


Stages in the development of the health program. Although the 
health objective has been mentioned almost since the beginning of phys- 
ical education in American secondary schools, health work as such is a 
relatively recent innovation. Three clearly defined stages are evident 
in the development of public-school health work. The first stage was 
the medical inspection of pupils in an effort to control communicable 
diseases. The beginning of medical inspection in schools was stimulated 
largely by local health boards. It represented merely an extension of 
their community work into the schools. Inspection to assist in the con- 
trol of communicable diseases had its inception in the larger systems, 
from which the movement spread rapidly to smaller communities. The 
second stage of health work was an expansion of the scope of the work 
to include examinations for physical defects of the eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, heart, teeth, and nutrition. In the third stage, the aim of health 
work was broadened to include the prevention of physical defects. In 
recent years growing emphasis has been placed on health education 
and the health habits of school children. 

Administration of the health program. The program of health in 
the secondary school, like other phases of education, should be under 
the control of school authorities. Physical inspection began in the 
public schools as an extension of the work of boards of health; but in 
the majority of the secondary schools in America where health work is 
carried on, it is now under the control of boards of education. Experi- 
ence has shown that physicians and boards of health tend to emphasize 
the prevention of disease to the exclusion of the educational phases of 
health. They usually have not stressed the larger educational relation- 
ships pertinent to the promotion of the proper growth and development 
of pupils. 

Health work in the small secondary school should be under the direc- 
tor of health and physical education, who should be directly responsible 
to the secondary-school principal. The director’s training should in- 
clude a thorough grounding in both physical education and health 
work. Directors who lack training and experience in either physical or 
health education usually cannot administer the program successfully, 
since they generally fail to see the problems in the field in which they 
lack training. In the large high schools, where it is possible to employ 
school physicians and nurses, health service and supervision may func- 
tion as a distinct unit within the program. The danger is that the func- 
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tionaries are likely to have so many pupils to care for that practically 
all their time is consumed in examinations and follow-up. Little time 
is available in many schools for the direction or teaching of health 
courses. 

The program of health in the secondary school should be definitely 
educative in nature. Even health service can be justified in the school 
only on the grounds that it contributes to the educative process. Expen- 
sive instructional programs are wasted if the health of pupils is such 
that they cannot take full advantage of the educational opportunities 
provided. In regard to the educational nature of the school health 
program, the Committee on Growth and Development of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection states that ‘‘we can- 
not force correction of defects or more hygienic standards of living on 
children, parents, or teachers. ‘The positive constructive force in a 
health program lies in the health instruction.” ! 

Health service and supervision. The functions of a school health 
service are (1) to assist in teaching pupils the fundamentals of healthful 
living; (2) to aid in the control of communicable diseases; (3) to supply 
information on the status of each child, so that the school program may 
be adapted to individual needs; and (4) to advise parents concerning 
the physical defects of pupils which should receive medical attention.’ 

The scope of the school health service has expanded rapidly within 
the past decade. In fact, many physicians and school administrators 
believe that in some situations it has gone beyond the limits within 
which satisfactory service may be rendered. It is extremely important 
that teachers, parents, and school physicians recognize clearly the func- 
tions and limitations of a school health service. The greatest emphasis 
must be placed not on correction, wherein practically all the time and 
the energy of health-service employees are often concentrated, but 
rather on prevention.* 

Health examination. It is usually considered desirable for each 
pupil to have an annual physical examination made by a physician. 
The means of obtaining a health examination for all pupils will obvi- 
ously vary in different schools. In the larger high schools, where it is 
possible to have the services of full-time physicians, a more complete 
examination can be secured than in schools where only part-time 


1 The School Health Program, op. cit., p. 168. 

> Growth and Development of the Child, pp. 293-296. Report of the Committee on 
Growth and Development, White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. New York: Century Company, 1932. 

§ Jackson R. Sharman, of. cit., p. 89. 
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physicians are available. Also, there are many schools where the serv- 
ices of a nurse only are available, and other schools have the assistance 
of neither nurses nor physicians. In some small schools, where it is im- 
possible to secure even the part-time services of a school physician, 
plans have been worked out whereby the physicians in the county are 
organized to make an annual health examination. 

The health examination should include as a minimum an appraisal 
of the more common physical conditions pertaining to height, weight, 
eyes, ears, nose, nutrition, heart, and signs of infection. Where it is 
possible to have a complete examination, physicians have recommended 
that attention be given to glands, skin, lungs, blood, abdomen, bones, 
muscles, posture, feet, and the stage of pubertal development. 

The results of physical examinations should be carefully recorded, 
so that they may be made readily available for use in determining indi- 
vidual pupil programs. Parents should be present during the health 
examination, if possible, and a copy of the findings should be sent to 
the parents, with recommendations that the family physician be con- 
sulted whenever the school physician thinks it advisable. The follow-up 
to secure the correction of remediable defects will involve the school 
nurse as well as the physician. Visits to the homes of pupils by the 
school nurse are often necessary to secure the co-operation of parents. 

Administrators and teachers should make use of the records of the 
physical examination in pupil guidance. Lack of intelligent planning 
of pupil programs wherein health liabilities are concerned is likely to 
hinder progress and in some cases to bring disastrous results to individu- 
als. ‘The White House Conference Committee on Growth and Develop- 
ment states that “‘there are several aspects of secondary school life which 
for some students may become health liabilities. Students undertake 
work beyond their capacity and are injured by worry and failure. 
Athletics, involving competition, may constitute a menace to health. 
Social pressure may constitute a real danger to some students. Socialized 
class work and extracurriculum activities, added to heavy home-study 
load, church, family, and social activities, and part-time employment, 
create a burden too great for many students.’ 2 The health status of a 
pupil should in all cases form the basis or assignments to schoolwork. 

Prevention and control of communicable diseases. ‘The measures 
commonly used to control the spread of communicable diseases include 
the exclusion from school of any pupils showing signs of illness, readmit- 


1J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, of. cit., pp. 165-166. 
* The School Health Program, op. cit., p. 163. 
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tance to school after absence only on examination by the school physi- 
cian, and the immunization of pupils against certain diseases.! 

In a majority of the schools at the present time the detection of ill- 
nesses rests with the classroom teacher. Even in schools with large staffs 
of physicians and nurses, dependence must be placed on the teacher to 
detect any departure from the normal in pupils, since it is obviously 
impossible for physicians and nurses to examine daily all pupils in 
school for signs of illness. When the classroom teacher notes any signs 
of illness in a pupil, the individual is immediately sent to the physician 
or nurse for examination. 

Pupils who have been absent from school on account of illness should 
not be readmitted until they have been examined by the school physi- 
cian or nurse. If there is no school physician, the pupil should be re- 
quested to bring a written statement from the family physician. 

Measures for immunization are essential to the prevention and con- 
trol of communicable diseases in schools. Such diseases as smallpox, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever are readily controllable by these meas- 
ures. However, in some communities it is not possible to require certain 
measures for immunization because of inability to secure the necessary 
co-operation of parents. The school health service should rarely include 
treatment for immunity. This must be left to the family physician and 
to clinics and dispensaries. 

First aid. Every school, regardless of size of staff, should have pro- 
visions for administering first aid. Where physicians and nurses are 
available, the problem is simplified. In small schools, which may not 
be able to secure the services of nurses and physicians, there should be 
designated for this duty some person who has knowledge of first-aid 
procedures. 

Dental service. Dental inspection should be made at the time of 
the annual physical examination. If dentists are not available for 
school service, pupils should be urged to have their teeth examined by 
their family dentists at least annually and preferably once every six 
months. Physicians and nurses should urge the correction of bad mouth 
conditions, along with the follow-up work for other physical defects. 

Hygiene of the school plant. Supervision of the school plant should 
include such items as heating, lighting, ventilation, cleaning, drinking 
facilities, washing facilities, toilets and rest rooms, lunchrooms, and 
any other phases of operation of the school plant which have a bearing 
on the health of the school population. 

1 Jackson R. Sharman, of. cit., p. 92. 
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Health instruction. The responsibility for the proper health in- 
struction of secondary-school pupils should be distributed throughout 
the entire school. Administrators, classroom teachers, instructors in 
physical education, physicians, and nurses must contribute to the total 
process of health education. 

Organization. Although a number of different departments within 
the secondary school may assume some responsibility in teaching health, 
it is necessary for someone to act as health co-ordinator if the work is to 
be comprehensive and systematic and not haphazard. In most secon- 
dary schools the responsibility for the health-instruction program should 
rest with the department of health and physical education. If the school 
is large enough to employ a director of health and physical education, 
the responsibility will be his, although the duty as health co-ordinator 
may be delegated to a qualified staff member. 

A number of plans have been used in arranging for the teaching of 
health. One plan commonly used is to have the instructor in physical 
education spend one or two periods a week throughout a year in health 
instruction. The plan has not proved entirely satisfactory, inasmuch as 
the health instruction must usually be offered in the gymnasium, which 
generally does not provide the proper setting and atmosphere for teach- 
ing health. 

A better plan is to offer a course on health ! independent of physical 
education. The length of the course and its content will depend on the 
health instruction received by the pupils in the elementary school and 
in other departments in the high school. The science courses in the 
secondary school may be organized to contribute greatly to the health 
knowledge of pupils. It should be the responsibility of the health co- 
ordinator to determine the status of health knowledge of pupils and to 
arrange the course in health accordingly. 

Regardless of the plan used in providing time for health instruction, 
the health materials should be organized in units. Changing conditions 
may require the frequent revision of the materials of health instruction, 
and the unit plan readily lends itself to such revision. 

In addition to the health instruction offered in the science courses 
and the regular health courses, secondary-school pupils should profit 
from situations bearing on health in other phases of the school program. 
There are many places in the physical-activity program where health 
may be emphasized. Physicians and nurses should also use the examina- 
tion periods as a time for individual instruction. The teachers of other 

1 See Physical Education and Health of School Children, op. cit., pp. 143-151. 
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subjects may have the opportunity of supplementing and emphasizing 
health instruction, if they feel a responsibility for doing so. 


APPRAISAL OF THE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL- 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Need for appraising results. As the health and physical-education 
program in the secondary school requires a considerable expenditure of 
funds, it is essential that results be appraised from time to time. Because 
of the many ramifications of the work, it is extremely difficult for ad- 
ministrators to obtain an accurate appraisal of the results, since many 
of the outcomes are intangible and are difficult to measure objectively. 
Furthermore, the many changes and rapid developments of the work 
in recent years have tended to make school authorities uncertain re- 
garding procedures and methods of teaching. 

Tests and measurements in physical education. Numerous tests 
and measurements have been developed in the field of physical educa- 
tion. ‘Tests to measure physical ability, physical condition, strength, 
motor ability, fundamentals of activities, physical indices, and various 
other phases of the work have been reported.' However, the majority 
of these tests and measurements are of little use to the administrator in 
appraising the program. 

Tests and measurements in health. In the health-education pro- 
gram, health knowledge can be measured on a basis comparable with 
other subjects. By objective tests it may be determined how well the 
health instruction is being carried out. In the health-service depart- 
ment many of the procedures in physical examinations are objective, 
and appraisal can be made in some degree through comparisons with 
previous years and with other schools; yet it is difficult to measure di- 
rectly the extent to which good results are obtained from the services. 

Other methods of appraisal. Many of the desired outcomes of 
health and physical education are not susceptible to evaluation by the 
tests and measurements available to date. On the whole they are less 
tangible than the outcomes covered by tests and measurements so far 
devised and applied. For such outcomes less objective methods of ap- 
praisal must be used. ‘The following list contains a number of such 
procedures which may be recommended for development and use, but 
persons applying them should keep in mind their varying dependence 
on objectivity and subjectivity. 


1J. F. Bovard and F. W. Cozens, Tests and Measurements in Physical Education, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1930. 
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. Minimum necessity for disciplinary measures 


2. Satisfactory pupil adjustment in physical education 


. Satisfactory pupil adjustment in all phases of school life, including the ac- 


ademic work 


. Satisfactory school spirit in general 
. A high percentage of participation in optional physical-education work, as 


in the intramural program 


. Satisfactory social relationships among pupils 

. Evidence of emotional control on the part of pupils 
. Evidence of good sportsmanship 

. Minimum of time lost on account of illness 

. Participation in a variety of recreational activities 


Evidence of high standards of conduct in personal and group life 
Evidence that health knowledge is used for the good of the individual and 
the group 


. Evidence of sufficient skill and ability in two or more sports to the end that 


continued participation may be enjoyable 


. Correction of remediable physical defects 
. Happy adjustment of pupils to the school life in general 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


. Prepare an outline of the development of physical and health education 


in your school or in some school to which you have access, as a basis for 
consideration of the present program of physical and health education. 


. Study the different influences that have acted on the program of physical 


and health education in your school or in some school to which you have 
access, with a view to proposing modifications to correct tendencies out of 
line with the best present-day practices. 


. Compare the aims of the program of physical and health education in some 


school with which you are familiar with those considered in the text. 


. List the special features of the program of physical education that appear 


to meet with greatest approval from students, and evaluate these features 
in terms of the characteristics of the program set forth in the text. 


. Appraise the facilities for physical education provided by your school 


or some other school of your acquaintance, and outline the recom- 
mendation which should be called to the attention of the superintendent 
and board of education for consideration in planning a program of 
improvement. 


. Check the injuries received by pupils in your school through physical ac- 


tivities during the past school year and prepare a report which suggests 
ways of removing the causes through the incorporation in the program of 
features conducive to safety, like those listed on pages 111 and 112. 


. Evaluate the program of intramural sports and games in your school or in 


some school with which you are familiar, in the light of the activities car- 
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ried on in the 23 secondary schools for which data are presented on 
page 114. 

8. Criticize the activities listed by Williams and Brownell for seasonal intra- 
mural sports and games in the light of applicability to schools in the sec- 
tion of the country about which you know most. 

9. Criticize the methods of financing interscholastic athletics in secondary 
schools generally in the light of the practices of selected secondary schools 
reported by Brammell, as quoted in Table 15 on page 119. 

10. Point out the strong and the weak features of the health program in some 
school of your acquaintance, in terms of the major aspects of the program 
set forth on page 96. 

11. Prepare a general appraisal of the program of physical and health educa- 
tion in accordance with the fifteen outcomes listed on page 126. 

12. Evaluate the efforts of departments of physical and health education in a 
sample group of high schools to prevent the development of unhygienic 
habits and physical defects among pupils. 

13. Collect data from high schools in different enrollment groups for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining current practices in the planning of playing fields. 

14. How do the practices in intramural athletics of nonselected secondary 
schools in some selected area compare with the practices of the innovative 
schools reported in Monograph No. 27 of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education? 

15, Evaluate the current practices with respect to the measuring of progress 
in physical education in high schools of different types of organization and 
of different enrollment groups. 
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Chapter V 


Directing the Extracurriculum 


EXTRACURRICULUM ACCEPTED AS PART OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Change of views regarding these activities. The output of nu- 
merous books on extracurriculum activities within recent years, and 
corresponding evidence in periodical literature of vital interest in the 
topic, suggest the discovery of a new medium of education. In former 
days extracurriculum activities had no recognition from school author- 
ities; they were, in fact, suppressed. The concept of the school as “an 
embryonic community life, active with types of occupations that reflect 
the life of the larger society,” employing “‘active, expressive, and self- 
directing factors’? in the educational process,! had not yet been popu- 
larized among either theorists or practitioners. Rather, the school was 
a place for absorption of the teacher’s offerings. Extracurriculum activ- 
ities were useless play which stole the pupils’ time from ‘“‘education.” 

Despite opposition, however, the pupils persisted in their activities in 
order to compensate for the unreal life of the school. The older the 
pupils, the more difficult and the more highly organized were the 
activities which they undertook and which were necessary to satisfy 
their natural tendencies. Then came the policy of toleration on the 
part of the school authorities, as the concept of the pupil as an active 
and social being gained some acceptance. Extracurriculum activities 
were described as “‘outlets for surplus physical energies” and “‘social 
sedatives.” 

The present tendency is to recognize positive educational value in the 
extracurriculum, to promote pupil-initiated projects, and to capitalize 
for educational growth the natural social and creative propensities 
of youth. It can hardly be doubted that the present acceptance of 
extracurriculum activities is rooted in the same educational theories 
which are slowly reshaping the curriculum, the aims, and the whole 
spirit of the school. The conception of the educational process as the 
accomplishment of learning through directed living, the conception of 


1 John Dewey, School and Society, p. 40. University of Chicago Press, 1899. 
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the school as “‘a miniature community, an embryonic society,’ ! in 
which pupils learn to live the civilized life of today by actual participa- 
tion in social processes—these are ideals to the realization of which it is 
increasingly recognized the voluntary activities of pupils may be guided. 
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Figure 3. Number of Writers Recognizing Each Civic-Social-Moral Value in 
Allied Activities 2 


Values ascribed to extracurriculum activities. Composite opinion 
of the values of the extracurriculum is afforded in figures 3 and 4,? 
which are Koos’s representations of the findings of his analysis of educa- 
tional literature. Such a consensus is indicative of the relative impor- 
tance of the various values in the minds of those who contributed their 
views to educational periodicals and books in recent years. ‘The writers, 
according to the compiler,‘ were largely ‘‘men and women in positions 
of administrative responsibility in junior, senior, and four-year high 
schools,’ with ‘‘a smaller representation of those not in actual control 

1 Ibid., p. 28. 

* Values recognized three or more times by thirty-eight writers in forty writings. 

3Leonard V. Koos, ‘“‘Analysis of the General Literature on Extra-Curricular 
Activities,” Chapter II of Extra-Curricular Activities, p. 11, Fig. 1. Part II, Twenty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1926. Repro- 


duced by permission of the Society. 
meeid., p. 9. 
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VALUES IN: NUMBERS 
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Figure 4. Number of Writers Recognizing Each Value in Allied Activities ? 


of affairs in secondary schools, although in almost all cases they main- 
tain contact with such schools.’? The writings chosen were “‘inten- 
tionally general in scope, except that ten dealt specifically with these 
activities in junior high schools.” 

In Figure 3 are grouped the civic-social-moral values. Item 1 indi- 
cates that training for some one or more of these relationships was men- 
tioned in 37 of the 40 writings. A number of these values will be readily 
recognized as occurring frequently in the literature on the purposes of 
secondary education and in statements of objectives for some of the 
school subjects. Others, as items 4, 7, 10, and 11, should be considered 
as values proximate to the aim of good citizenship. 

Further evidence of the identity of values seen in extracurriculum 
activities with the aims of the modern secondary school is readily to be 


} Values other than civic-social-moral mentioned three or more times by thirty- 
eight writers in forty writings. 
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noted in the first three values named in Figure 4. The remaining 
values in the figure refer to the achievement of conditions favorable to 
the effective functioning of the school. ‘The fact that these writers see 
in the extracurriculum such a wide range of contributions to educa- 
tional purposes is a challenge to the effective organization and adminis- 
tration of these activities. 

A more recent appraisal of extracurriculum activities by means of a 
consensus of opinion was attempted as a project of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education.! The authors canvassed alumni of a private 
secondary school, alumni of a public high school, members of three 
service clubs, and graduate students in educational administration. 
Responses of these groups to inquiries of varying form signified their 
strong conviction of the worth of extracurriculum activities as educa- 
tional media. When asked to distinguish between best and poorest 
reasons for participating in activities, the several groups exhibited a 
high state of agreement, seeming thereby to establish the competence 
of the members to render discriminating judgments in evaluating the 
influence of the activities.” | 

A number of studies have been made to determine the effect of par- 
ticipation in the extracurriculum on scholarship.* The conclusion 
reached in most of these studies is that scholarship is not affected ad- 
versely. Such a finding, however, is not satisfying. It is strictly nega- 
tive. It is in no sense an evaluation of the claims which have been set 
forth. The hypothesis of all such investigations is that extracurriculum 
activities may be a source of harm rather than of good by detracting 
from the values which pupils derive from the curriculum. It is assumed 
that the activities will be so regulated as not to interfere with scholar- 
ship. ‘This attitude is essentially a denial of the significance of such 
outcomes as are given in figures 3 and 4, or at least an insistence that 
scholarship should take precedence to such outcomes.‘ 


1 William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activ- 
ities, pp. 150-172. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 26. 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

2 Ibid., pp. 167-169. 

3 A. M. Swanson, ‘““The Effect on High-School Scholarship of Pupil Participation 
in Extra-Curricular Activities,” School Review, XXXII (October, 1924), 613-626. 

Walter S. Monroe, ‘‘The Effect of Participation in Extra-Curriculum Activities 
nm Scholarship in the High School,” School Review, XXXVII (December, 1929), 

47-752. 

W. J.B. Cormany, ‘‘High-School Athletics and Scholarship Measured by Achieve- 
ment Tests,”’ School Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 456-461. 

4 For a fuller discussion of this point see George S. Counts, ‘‘Procedures in Eval- 
uating Extra-Curriculum Activities,” School Review, XXXIV (June, 1926), 412-421. 
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The problem of scholarship versus the values claimed for the extra- 
curriculum is interestingly illuminated by Terman’s interpretation of 
the researches which he and his committee assembled in exposition of 
the relations of ‘‘nature and nurture.’ 1 Following his comment that 
the data apparently showed that the pupil’s mental level counted for 
more in his achievement than his days in school, the quality of his 
teacher, the method by which he is taught, and so on, Terman says: ” 


If the present exaggerated emphasis upon subject-matter achievement is less- 
ened, however, what is to take its place? The possibilities are: first, that we 
shall in time place more emphasis than we do now upon the ethical and social 
ends of education and care more than we do now about making the schools a 
wholesome place in which to live; second, that we shall stress, to a greater 
degree than we now do, the child’s attitudes and interests as contrasted with 
his scholastic achievement. 


Such a statement is plainly suggestive of a disposition to place a lower 
relative value on what now passes as the curriculum than is at present 
the case, while the desirable ends enumerated are commonly ideals of 
the extracurriculum. 

Some further light on relative values may be derived from a careful 
study comparing high-school leaders with high-school scholars, as re- 
ported by Shannon.* He sought to find which were most successful in 
life. The selection of each group and the measurement of success were 
accomplished by techniques reflecting faithful observance of the require- 
ments of scientific method but too detailed for reporting here. Two of 
Shannon’s conclusions were as follows: 4 | 


3. It seems that whatever it is that is necessary for success in the high school 
is not the factor that is requisite for success in life. ‘This finding is the most 
important discovery made by the present investigation. 

4. What is required to excel in the extracurriculum life of the high school 
seems to be the same thing that contributes most to success later. 


The most marked limitation of such a study, of course, is that it is im- 
possible to determine whether the leaders were developed by their 


1 Nature and Nurture, Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1928. 

2L. M. Terman, ‘The Ultimate Influence of Standard Tests” (Editorial), Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XVII (January, 1928), 57-59. 

§ J. R. Shannon, “The Post-School Careers of High-School Leaders and High- 
School Scholars,” School Review, XXXVII (November, 1929), 656-665. 

4 Ibid., p. 665. 
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extracurriculum experiences or entered into such activities because they 
were leaders. 

_Another study similarly limited in significance is summarized in 
Figure 5.1 The purpose of the investigation was to measure the differ- 
ences in personality between girls in grades XI and XII of a large city 
high school who participated in extracurriculum activities, and those 
who did not. ‘The first group was composed of 169 girls; the second, of 
203 girls. It will be noticed that the participating girls made higher 
scores on the self-sufficiency scale than did the nonparticipating girls. 
Regarding the meaning of scores on this scale, the author of the instru- 
ment says that individuals scoring high prefer to be alone, rarely ask 
for sympathy and encouragement, and tend to ignore the advice of 
others, while those scoring low dislike solitude and frequently ask the 
advice and encouragement of others. On the second scale, individuals 
scoring high tend to be introverted; those scoring low, extroverted. 


SCALE 


S elf- “ SSS SES OST 
Sufficiency 


Yo 


Introversion- 
Extroversion 


Dominance- 
Submission 


Girls participating in i Girls participating in 
“4 both athletic and non- V/A neither athletic nor 
athletic activities nonathletic activities 


Figure 5. Medians and Ranges of Middle 50 Per Cent of Scores on Three 
Scales of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
The figure shows that the participating girls are relatively extrovert; 
the nonparticipating girls, relatively introvert. On the third scale, 
high scores indicate dominant characteristics; low scores, submissive 
characteristics, The participating girls apparently are more dominant 
than the nonparticipants. 


1E. Brenneta Andrews, The Relation of Social Adjustment to Participation in Intra- 
Mural Athletics and to Socio-Economic Status. M.A. thesis, 1935, University of Pitts- 
burgh Library. 
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The differences between the two groups of girls are not large, but 
they are of some consequence when it is realized that no allowance has 
been made for the many factors and widely varying combinations of 
factors operative in the lives of these girls. In home, church, and com- 
munity life and in the unorganized social life of the school there are 
many opportunities for self-expression which may well be the equiva- 
lent in personality formation of those represented by the organized 
extracurriculum life of the school. 

This discussion of values is important because assumptions of value 
or lack of value are so clearly reflected in administrative policies. The 
high-school executive will formulate many of his most significant pol- 
icies in accordance with his conception of values in curriculum and 
extracurriculum. A balanced and harmonious understanding of each 
is needed, so that they will not stand in sharp contrast to each other. It 
would be most unfortunate if there were to be accepted a definition of 
extracurriculum activities, on the one hand, as those which pupils ini- 
tiate and enter into with spontaneity and wholeheartedness, and of 
curriculum activities, on the other hand, as uninteresting, meaningless 
tasks which adults in their wisdom impose on youth. To assume that 
the curriculum either is or must be “‘dry husks of academic learning,” 
a tedious discipline with little possibility of intrinsic motivation, while 
representing the extracurriculum as filled with meaning and interest 
for the pupil is a strange inconsistency in point of view. It should be 
self-evident that the philosophy which impels us to utilize the extra- 
curriculum must logically compel us to recast the curriculum so that it 
has value which the pupil himself perceives and yearns to acquire. 
Curriculum and extracurriculum should be scarcely distinguishable. 

Obstacles to achieving the values claimed. Realizing the benefits 
which may be derived from the extracurriculum depends on the sur- 
mounting of many difficulties. Attention is constantly being called to 
effects which are harmful rather than beneficial in the program as cur- 
rently carried on. While athletics figure most prominently in these 
allegations of disadvantage and peril, the literary and social activities 
have from time to time met with censure and demands for modifica- 
tion. That these charges and criticisms do not originate solely in the 
minds of those who have failed to sense the educational possibilities of 
extra-class life is apparent from Koos’s compilation. He reports fre- 
quent mention of ‘“‘obstacles” from the same writings from which he 
derived the summary of ‘‘values” quoted above. The ‘“‘obstacles to 
achieving values in extracurricular activities’? that recur most often 
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are as follows. The numbers in parentheses indicate the frequency with 
which Koos found each mentioned.' 


. Extent of participation (22) 

. Antisocial practices (16) 

. Supervision (14) 

Economic considerations (11) 
Outside interference (5) 

. Duplicating activities (4) 
Central control (3) 

. Conflicting schedules (2) 

. Unsatisfactory facilities (2) 


COC DANIADAMA WN A 


The explanatory comments of the compiler are as follows: 


Illustrative of the specific obstacles which have been classified in . . . these 
nine groups are: in Group 1, individual pupils participate too little or too 
much; in Group 2, secret societies and cliques have sometimes been developed; 
in 3, teachers are unwilling to sponsor the activities, are unconvinced of their 
value, or attempt to dominate these activities just as they are accustomed to 
dominate in course work; in 4, the activities are too costly, or there is waste 
of and inadequate accounting for funds; in 5, outside interests, like those of 
spectators or alumni, sometimes demand anti-educational lines of emphasis. 


Very largely, the source of these obstacles is to be found in the lack 
of an educational point of view. The pupils themselves are active pri- 
marily on the play level, which means that they are especially moti- 
vated by sheer pleasure in the activity without regard to its effect on 
their own development. Being permitted without guidance to follow 
their impulses, they are bound to waste time in ill-balanced activity. 
Similarly, those outside the school are likely to be little aware of the 
educational significance of extracurriculum activities, and some there- 
fore feel no hesitation about exercising their influence on these phases 
of student life. As for the teachers and administrators, it 1s evident 
from the nature of one or two of the categories of obstacles that not 
all of them sense the educational possibilities of pupil-initiated organ- 
ization and activity. 

These categories of obstacles are especially meaningful in a treatise 
on school administration because they point definitely to the funda- 
mental problems which administration must solve in effectuating favor- 
able conditions for extracurriculum learning. How to achieve balanced 
participation by all pupils, how to maintain democracy in the voluntary 


1 Op. cit., p. 13, Fig. 2. Quoted by permission. 
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group life of pupils, how to achieve a supervision which is really effec- 
tive and yet not destructive of the essential spontaneity, how to assure a 
proper economic administration of pupil organizations, how to elimi- 
nate untoward outside influences—these are plainly the main subdivi- 
sions into which the large problem of administering extracurriculum 
activities may be analyzed. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SUPERVISION 


Derivation of the principles. It is but natural that those who are 
in a position to perceive the values of extracurriculum activities and to 
be aware of the hindrances which may block the achievement of the 
values should also make suggestions or lay down principles for such 
management of the activities as will attain the aims and overcome the 
obstacles. Koos found in his analysis of the periodical literature dealing 
with the extracurriculum that he was able to derive principles for its 
organization, administration, and supervision. These were sometimes 
found as “‘rules to be followed,” sometimes as ‘‘admonitions concerning 
practices to be avoided or encouraged, and sometimes in other ways. 
. . . If not always explicit in the writings, they were clearly implicit in 
what is recommended.” The summary of these principles, shown in 
Figure 6,2 page 139, is a significant code for all who have responsibility 
for the direction of these activities. It is a consensus of opinion and 
includes judgments in many cases resting on substantial experience of 
individuals who have had the opportunity and the duty of such man- 
agement. ‘The principles have been classified in four main groups: 
those concerned (1) with centralization of organization and adminis- 
tration, (2) with problems of supervision, (3) with the scope of activities 
and extent of participation, and (4) with other administrative problems. 

The first group signifies a conviction that the extracurriculum should 
be controlled by the responsible head of the school and that it should 
be organized, unified, and planned, presumably to assure its fullest 
contribution to school purposes. The second group refers to the assur- 
ance of competent and sympathetic guidance on the part of the teach- 
ing corps. Principles of the third group have to do with securing the 
advantages of extracurriculum participation for all, making the extra- 
curriculum an integral part of the school, and limiting pupil participa- 


1 Op. cit., p. 14. 2 Op. cit., p.15, Fig. 3. Reproduced by permission. 
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Figure 6. Number of Sources Recognizing Each Principle ! to Be Observed in 
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1 Principles recognized three or more times in the sources. 
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tion. In the fourth category are listed some rather specific rules of 
administration calculated to accord a real place in the school’s program 
to these activities, to impose conditions which will assure school con- 
trol, and to hold expenses low enough to encourage universal partici- 
pation. 

The larger meaning of these principles. Looking at the list of 
principles as a whole, one senses an apparent disposition to utilize 
extracurriculum activities as educational opportunities; few of them © 
could be interpreted as being in any degree rules for the management 
of the activities for the sake of repression or to keep them from inter- 
fering with the curriculum. Following out these principles would tend 
to place the extracurriculum on as high a level as an educational 
medium as is the curriculum. Especially bearing out this conclusion are 
those principles which call for a degree of expertness in each sponsor 
for the field he supervises, the selection and promotion of teachers in 
part on the basis of their efficiency and value in supervising activities, 
the adjustment of teaching loads in allowance for heavy burdens in 
extracurriculum sponsorship, the connection of the activities with the 
curriculum, definite scheduling of all organizations, and the assign- 
ment of a place in the regular program to the activities. Indeed, some 
believe that all activities which have real merit should be incorporated 
into the curriculum instead of being separately administered. They 
have in mind the enrichment of the curriculum, and they feel that a 
separate program of extracurriculum activities serves to impoverish 
the curriculum and to sterilize it of the elements which appeal to 
adolescent interest. However, with curriculum activity as highly 
standardized in content as it is at present and governed as it is through 
credits and marks, there should be some leeway for student activity 
which does not lend itself to such standardization. Possibly continued 
observation of and a growing sympathy with the values of extracur- 
riculum activities may eventually break down certain curriculum stereo- 
types so that the two educational avenues can be merged in one broad 
thoroughfare. 

If certain perverted attitudes could be changed, the barriers which 
now separate curriculum from extracurriculum might well disappear. 
Among these attitudes are the worship of subject matter and the as- 
sumption that by the absorption of a body of erudition one is educated; 
the disposition to measure education in marks and credits; the view 
that extracurriculum activity should be pointed toward the production 
of public spectacles; and the domination of both curriculum and extra- 
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curriculum by the competitive principle rather than by the idea of 
_ developing the individual. 

Another notable aspect of these principles is the implication of 
democratic secondary education. Just as in statements of principles to 
govern Curriculum provision we find the assumption that “‘all the chil- 
dren of all the people” are to enjoy secondary education, so in Figure 6 
we find democratic assumptions behind several of the principles which 
are stated with marked frequency. The reader will note especially the 
following recommendations: appropriately adapting the extracurricu- 
lum organization and activities to the particular school and to the 
pupils enrolled; providing a wide variety of activities; granting leeway 
for individual pupil choice; encouraging participation by all pupils; 
insisting on democratic principles in determining membership in organ- 
izations; and holding the expenses to low levels so as to bar none because 
of economic condition. Such principles of administration reflect our 
recent awakening to the extent and variety of individual differences 
and our resolution to realize the ideal of universal secondary education. 


TYPES OF ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Classification. The lists of activities and organizations which fre- 
quently appear in the educational literature dealing with the extracur- 
riculum more and more illustrate the breadth of the experience offered 
through this medium. It is as broad as life itself. Accordingly, the 
activities are not easy to classify. Reavis and Van Dyke, canvassing 
with care twenty-four selected secondary schools, placed the non- 
athletic activities in seven categories, as follows: ' 


Group I. Student government, school service, and honorary organizations. . . . 

Group II. Soczal, moral, leadership, and guidance clubs. . . . 

Group III. Departmental clubs. Organizations whose primary purpose is that 
of supplementing or extending the work of specific courses in the regular cur- 
riculum .. . constitute this group. 

Group IV. Publications and journalistic organizations. . . . 

Group V. Dramatic clubs, literary societies, and forensic activities. . . . 

Group VI. Musical organizations... . 

Group VII. Special-interest clubs. 


As already indicated, the authors just quoted did not include ath- 
letics in their treatise. ‘Those activities are discussed in a separate 


1 Op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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monograph of the National Survey.! They would constitute an eighth 
group in the above classification. 

Another extracurriculum activity which such a classification does 
not include is that of the academic contest. Within the past decade 
such contests have become established as yearly events in many sections 
of the country. They have recently elicited sharp criticism.’ 

The social recreation of the school seems not to be comprehended in 
the above classification. ‘The omission may, however, be only apparent 
rather than real, because schools generally accept Principle No. 15 in 
Figure 6, page 139, namely, that organizations should have a “higher 
aim than sociability only.”’ Doubtless an accepted corollary of this 
principle is that temperate indulgence in social recreation is a laudable 
secondary activity of many pupil groups. 

The categories designated by Reavis and Van Dyke seem, also, not 
to include organizations of which all pupils are involuntary members, 
such as home-room and class organizations. It is increasingly urged 
that the home room should be a potent factor in the social experience 
of the pupil. Although the home-room group is a unit of the school for 
administrative, clerical, advisory, and instructional purposes, and it 
may be and frequently is completely dominated by the teacher, pro- 
gressive thought demands the fostering for it of new purposes which 
pupils can feel are especially their own.* Class organizations have long 
featured the life of secondary schools, serving various purposes, of 
which social recreation is commonly one. Under competent guidance 
they yield large educational dividends.* 

If the activities could be classified on the basis of the types of organ- 
ization, they would be found to exhibit a wide range—from small in- 
formal groups bound together only by a community of purpose, through 
committees, teams, staffs, clubs, and societies, to larger and more formal 
organizations, such as athletic associations, student councils, and 
student-body organizations. In this variation there is evidence that 
extracurriculum life affords the pupil an excellent diversity of social 
experience. It is far more comparable to the group life of adults than 


1P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 27. United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

2 Harl R. Douglass, ‘“The Effects of State and National Testing on the Secondary 
School,” School Review, XLII (September, 1934), 497-509. 

3 Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Chap. II. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 

Harry C. McKown, Home Room Guidance. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. 

4See Elbert K. Fretwell, op. cit., Chap. III. 
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is the characteristic curriculum experience. At its worst the curriculum 
is monarchical and monotonous, and at its best it can hardly exceed 
the democracy and the variety in form which are foremost attributes 
of the extracurriculum. 


PRACTICES IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The organization for administering extracurriculum activities. 
The extent of the extracurriculum, as just described, justifies careful 
organization. If its values are to be realized and its perils are to be 
avoided, school control is essential. Centralized and unified govern- 
ment is necessary if there is to be co-ordination and some uniformity 
of procedure among the host of varied activity organizations. Any 
plan for control and direction, however, must be worked out in such a 
manner as to preserve the student initiative and spontaneity which are 
the very heart of extracurriculum activity. The foremost principle of 
the sponsorship to be exercised is that it must be in the nature of 
“suidance and co-operative leadership rather than complete direction 
and domination by the teacher.”’ Student representation in the central 
controlling body must therefore be amply provided for. At the same 
time, due assurance that educational purposes will be consistently real- 
ized demands that the faculty should be well represented in the central 
control. 

There is reason to believe that not many schools have truly compre- 
hensive organizations of the extracurriculum. ‘To find examples de- 
scribed in educational literature is not easy. ‘The elements of organiza- 
tion which appear most frequently are student leaders and faculty 
sponsors or advisers for each activity. Another element often de- 
scribed or mentioned is the student council, composed sometimes of 
one house and sometimes of two. Its functions are most commonly 
those of school discipline. Seldom is it authorized to govern such highly 
organized activities as athletics, to charter school clubs and other 
organizations, or to legislate broadly on matters of extracurriculum 
policy. Occasional mention is made of a general organization of the 
student body which includes all students and elects officers with power 
in some matters of general concern to the school. 

The appropriate scope, structure, and authority of a government of 
the extracurriculum was briefly intimated by the surveyors of the Tracy 
Union High School, California, as the conclusion of their chapter on 
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the student-activity program. The following may be quoted from their 
recommendations: ! 


There should be a faculty and student council which should consider all 
matters concerning the policies and plans for student activities. Assembly pro- 
grams should be incorporated into the student activity phase of the school life. 
At least a certain number of assemblies should be allocated to the student- 
activity council to enable it to stimulate co-operative effort for the promotion 
of worthy student enterprises. . . . 

The student-activity council should also formulate the rules and regulations 
by which new student activities can be developed and by which those which 
are no longer functioning could be eliminated. In this the axe and the pruning 
shears are often as important as the watering can and the spade. 

The student-activity council should also undertake to secure community co- 
operation in the improvement of conditions with relation to moving-picture 
programs, community dances and parties, and all other community social ac- 
tivities in which high-school students may find outlet for their social and civic 
contributions to community life. 


Illustrative organizations. A comprehensive plan for the adminis- 
tration of extracurriculum activities is that which was put into opera- 
tion by Wilds and described by him.? His plan involved the organiza- 
tion of the entire student body into an association which, with the 
principal, formed a policy-determining body. A faculty supervisor of 
activities, assisted by a senate of seven members, performed the execu- 
tive functions. The president of the student association acted as chair- 
man of the senate. —The remaining six members of the senate were the 
student chairmen of six boards—athletic, forensic, social, literary, 
music, and morals—under which were grouped the many teams, soci- 
eties, clubs, staffs, and other organizations. Besides the student chair- 
man, each board consisted of student managers, a teacher treasurer, 
and a coach or director from the faculty. All schedules were subject to 
the approval of the supervisor, who was ex officio a member of all the 
boards. 

The plan devised by Wilds is clearly meant for a large high school; 
the machinery of administration would be found needlessly complex 
for small schools. A first step in simplification would be the elimination 
of the boards so that there could be direct action of the senate on the 

* Jesse B. Sears, Director, Tracy Union High School Survey, p. 84. Tracy, California: 


Board of Education, 1935. 


? Elmer H. Wilds, “The Supervision of Extra-Curricular Activities,” School Re- 
view, XXV (November, 1917), 659-673. 
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activities. An example of the simpler organization is shown on page 
146 in Figure 7B, which is a chart of the plan of control proposed for 
a high school of 300 pupils. Here, as in Wilds’s plan, ultimate con- 
trol rests in the principal and the student body jointly. ‘The body which 
formulates the school’s extracurriculum policies and exercises general 
direction is the board of extracurriculum activities, composed of the 
faculty and student leaders of each organization, the principal and the 
dean of girls, with a representative (perhaps president) of the student 
body as chairman. Executive control of each activity is exercised 
through direction of sponsors by the principal and dean of girls. Such 
a plan allows happily for the play of student initiative and the location 
of much responsibility in pupils. It affords centralization and co- 
ordination; it is calculated to prevent the undue dominance in student 
life of certain activities; and it provides a berth in the general scheme 
for any new or temporary activity. Such an organization is calculated 
to make the school a well-knit community and to afford easy channels 
for the direction of extracurriculum life toward genuinely educational 
ends. Obviously the advantages will not be realized unless the prin- 
cipal is equal to his opportunity. 

The upper half of Figure 7 exhibits a situation in which there is 
undue faculty domination. Presumably there are student leaders for 
the various activities, but their sphere of influence is limited strictly to 
the activity which they lead. The student body is not represented in 
the control of these affairs, which are essentially its own, arising out of 
the imagination and the initiative of its members. The opportunity to 
realize that cohesion and that social control which is characteristic of 
community life is not utilized. 

Published examples of comprehensive organizations of extracurricu- 
lum activities are practically nonexistent, although many plans for the 
Organization of pupil participation in school control have appeared in 
print. As the latter is a single phase of the extracurriculum which is 
discussed in a following section of the chapter, citations of its organiza- 
tion will be presented as part of that discussion rather than at this 
point. 

Practices in integration of curriculum and extracurriculum. 
Earlier in this chapter the similarity of values in the curriculum and 
the extracurriculum occasioned brief speculation about the possibility 
of merging these two educational highways. Some progress has been 
made in this direction, as evidenced by two recent surveys. In the mon- 
ograph of the National Survey which has already been cited, Reavis 
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Ficure 7. Existing (A) and Proposed (B) Plans for the Administration of Extra- 
curriculum Activities in the Aurora, Minnesota, High School } 


‘From Fred Engelhardt, Director, Survey Report, Aurora Public Schools, Aurora, 
Minnesota, p. 96, Diagram 7. Educational Monograph No. 13, Bulletin of the 
University of Minnesota, College of Education, 1927. By permission of the pub- 
lisher, The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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and Van Dyke reported! that in their canvass of 224 selected schools 
they found only a small percentage organizing nonathletic activities as 
curriculum activity. The school paper is the activity most frequently 
organized on that basis. The authors conclude that ‘The dominance 
of practice is decidedly against the organization of nonathletic extra- 
curriculum clubs as curriculum activities.” 

The other survey * involved 269 carefully selected secondary schools 
to the principals of which was submitted a list of activities with the re- 
quest that the curriculum or extracurriculum status of each activity be 
indicated at two time periods—when the activity was first introduced 
and at the time of inquiry. In order that the persons responding might 
have a common understanding of curricular and extracurricular, the inves- 
tigator included clear-cut definitions with the inquiry. Table 16, page 
148, summarizes the findings. It shows a definite trend toward the 
curricularization of activities which are commonly thought of as ex- 
tracurriculum. ‘The trend is most marked in the case of musicial ac- 
tivities, the newspaper, dramatics, and debating, although it must be 
noted that in nearly half the schools the musical activities were classi- 
fied as curricular at their introduction. ‘‘In no instances did schools 
report a change of any activity from a curricular to an extracurricular 
position in their programs.” ® 

Practices in recognition, limitation, and stimulation of participa- 
tion. Mention has already been made of overparticipation and under- 
participation of pupils in the extracurriculum as constituting problems 
for administration to solve. One way of meeting the problem of under- 
participation is to require participation. Reavis and Van Dyke, in 
their study in the National Survey of Secondary Education of 224 
schools specially selected for their progress in the organization and 
administration of nonathletic activities, found the following percent- 
ages requiring some participation: of junior high schools, 37.5; of 
senior high schools, 13.2; of six-year high schools, 9.1; of four-year high 
schools, 16.9.4 The schools requiring participation supported about 
40 per cent more activities than did those without such compulsion. 
To serve the varied interests and abilities of an entire student body 
there is needed, no doubt, a broader extracurriculum than that which 
grows up when participation is on a voluntary basis. 

rt is. 

2 Galen Jones, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. Teachers 
College, Contributions to Education, No. 667, 1935. 


8 Op. cit., p. 45. 
4 Op. cit., p. 22, Table 16. 
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TABLE 16 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS HAVING ACTIVITIES CURRICULAR AT TIME OF THEIR 
INTRODUCTION COMPARED WITH PERCENTAGES HAVING 
ACTIVITIES CURRICULAR IN 1933-341! 


PERCENTAGES ON 


NUMBER OF CURRICULAR Basis 
ACTIVITY SCHOOLS.  [?#-—@——__________, 
OFFERING IT At time of School Year 
Introduction 1933-34 
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Coc FONOTIig 2 2c. pee ean eee 196 0.0 0.0 
disapecialiinterest® .7 (9 i920. eens 175 0.0 0.0 
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Table 17, page 149, based on the study by Reavis and Van Dyke of 
schools which did not require participation, shows grade by grade 
the percentages of pupils engaging in nonathletic extracurriculum 
activities.” Inspection of the figures suggests that the junior high school 
inducts its younger members into the extracurriculum much more 
generally than does the senior high school or the four-year high school. 
Speculation on the reason for this difference would doubtless lead us to 
venture the opinion that the junior high school is more often a center 
of innovation than is the unreorganized school. 


1 Adapted from Galen Jones, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curricu- 
lum, p. 15, Table IV, and p. 42, Table XV. Teachers College, Contributions to 
Education, No. 667, 1935. 

2 Ibid., p. 24. Adapted from Table 18. 
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TABLE 17 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS VOLUNTARILY PARTICIPATING IN NONATHLETIC EXTRACUR- 
RICULUM ACTIVITIES IN 132 SECONDARY SCHOOLS NOT REQUIRING 


PARTICIPATION 
> GRADE 
AR S 
Weegee). 2). 02-, «| 62.4 66.4 67.9 — — — 65.6 
a — — — 43.9 58.9 65.8 54.3 
EE yoy fo 5 noose) «|, 09.0 68.8 70.2 70.2 rer 78.3 71.6 
Beevear.*.., 25... — — 45.4 51.9 62.3 Vee 56.5 


Another fact to be noted in the table is the uniformly high level of 
participation achieved in the six-year schools. 

Jones found ! that the proportion of pupils participating in activities, 
whether administered on a curriculum or an extracurriculum basis, 
was in inverse relation to the size of schools. For many activities the 
percentage of pupils who participated, in schools enrolling fewer than 
750, was two or three times as large as the percentage in schools en- 
rolling 2250 or more. 

Hayes * sought to determine the major factors which condition par- 
ticipation in extracurriculum activities. In a detailed study of one high 
school he found higher amounts of participation to be associated with 
higher intelligence, advancing sex maturity, higher social status, greater 
school success, American nationality, and less time consumption in 
home service, work for wages, study of lessons, and community group 
activities. Reasoning on the bases of these varied forces which influence 
extracurriculum participation, Hayes says that * “point systems and 
other similar attempts to regulate participation are unscientific because 
they are not predicated upon diagnostic study.’ Certainly administra- 
tive practice must take account of the conditions which are significantly 
associated with participation. | 

As a means of recognizing participation in extracurriculum activities 
there has been some consideration of and experimentation with granting 
credit. In the National Survey study already quoted it was found * that 
about a fourth of the schools canvassed awarded credit. The credit is 
allowed to count toward graduation but must be in addition to the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 48-49, Table XVI. 

* Wayland J. Hayes, Some Factors Influencing Participation in Voluntary School Group 
Activities: A Case Study of One High School. Teachers College, Contributions to 
Education, No. 419, 1930. 

8 Ibid., p. 69. 4 Op. cit., pp. 36-39. 
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15 or 16 units required in subject fields. It was the feeling of the authors 
that ‘““The plan can scarcely be regarded as an incentive to participa- 
tion. Its chief value seems to rest on the fact that it provides a record 
which makes possible (1) the guidance of pupils in the choice of activ- 
ities and (2) the regulation of participation, if requirements as to num- 
ber of activities and types of participation are adopted.” ‘The authors 
found that 4 per cent of the schools required credit in nonathletic 
activities for graduation from high school. 

A practice in recognition of participation in extracurriculum activity 
which is undoubtedly receiving more and more widespread acceptance 
is that of recording such participation in the permanent cumulative 
files of the school with the records of course work. The standard record 
blank adopted by the Department of Secondary-School Principals * 
allots liberal space for the record of the pupil’s membership and achieve- 
ment in activities. Other proposed forms have included similar pro- 
vision. 

Limitations on participation in extracurriculum activities are com- 
monly imposed in order to prevent neglect of curriculum responsibility 
and also to achieve a more equitable distribution of honors and offices 
among the student body than is otherwise the case. ‘The most compre- 
hensive study of practices in such limitations is perhaps that of John- 
ston.” Addressing an inquiry to 600 schools which were selected largely 
because they were known to have an extensive program of student 
activities, he received replies from 350. Of these, 145 had some plan in 
force for extracurriculum control and stimulation, 81 granted credit 
for some activities not provided for in the curriculum, while 124 had no 
system for control, stimulation, or credit. By far the most widely used 
plan of regulation was found to be the point-scale system, 81.4 per cent 
of the 145 schools employing it in some variation. By this plan each 
activity is assigned a number of points, varying according to the amount 
of time which it is estimated the activity will require and according to 
the degree of responsibility involved. While scales vary widely, in 
many schools they range from 1 to 10 points. The flexibility of the 
point-scale system for measuring pupil participation in the extracur- 
riculum is the characteristic which makes it most serviceable either for 
limitation or for stimulation. 

Johnston found that of the 145 schools with systems for extracurricu- 
lum regulation, 54 provided that participation should be variously re- 


1 Reproduced on pages 574-579 of this book. 
* Edgar G. Johnston, Point Systems and Awards. A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932. 
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stricted according to scholarship—31 barring failing pupils from all 
activity. Such practice rests on the assumption that extracurriculum 
activities do not possess fundamental values but are a privilege granted 
to the able students who can carry them while maintaining satisfactory 
scholarship. ‘This point of view is further illustrated by the following 
provision cited by Johnston: * 


The maximum number of points to be carried during one semester: 


BeGeriieWitl Any, cracG, UNCCY L) te. ee acs ee es LL 
MPUIUeTIEWitiicany Orage Undcr Gith. wis keen le eat aro 
By student with any grade under B....... Phra cab Linea ded sities 10 
Beyestucent with any prace winder Aso, 02. Seamer eene eal 


This author condemns such practices, saying: 


This practice is psychologically unsound. Reliance on extraneous compul- 
sion to insure effort in the work of a traditional curriculum has often been 
substituted for a revision of that curriculum and of its methodology. .. . 

Failure in schoolwork is a problem for study of the individual and adjust- 
ment of work to him. It is not solved by a blanket prohibition of extracurric- 
ular participation. Exclusion of a pupil from all extracurricular activities on 
account of failure . . . appears to be unjustified in the light of provision for 
individual differences and of the psychology of interest. 


What ts good policy in limitation? The answer to this question cannot 
be given in definitive terms. In consideration, however, of the values 
ascribed to extracurriculum activities, it seems that some participation 
must be permitted even to pupils who are failing in course work. Such, 
for example, was reported to be the administrative policy in the Holmes 
Junior High School of Philadelphia where much attention has been 
given to the development and educational direction of school clubs. 
Each child ‘‘is always privileged to enjoy membership in at least one 
of the selective recreational clubs.” ? Quite likely there is also merit in 
the policy of a few schools which limit the number of memberships to 
which pupils are entitled partly on the basis of a classification of organ- 
izations. They may be classified as athletic, literary, and so on, and 
“the intention of the school is to prevent too great a concentration of 
the pupil’s interest in any one kind of activity and to encourage the 
well-rounded development of personality.”’ * 


1 Edgar G. Johnston, Point Systems and Awards. Copyright, 1932, by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

2R. L. Lyman, ‘‘The Guidance Program of the Holmes Junior High School,” 
School Review, XXXII (February, 1924), 93-104. 

3P. W. Terry, Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School, p. 58. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Incorporated, 1926. 
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It seems most sensible to have the limitation on participation rest 
largely on diagnostic study of the individual pupil, taking into account 
his ability, shortcomings, environment, and interests and what can 
be done for him through both the curriculum and extracurriculum. 
What member or members of the staff should be given responsi- 
bility for such diagnosis and guidance? It is Terry’s opinion that 
there is likely to be soundest educative direction of the pupil’s par- 
ticipation when it emanates from the principal’s office, because it 
is possible “‘to exercise this responsibility in the light of full knowl- 
edge of the qualifications of all pupils and of the nature of the work 
of all organizations.” } 

The practice in some schools of having membership approved by the 
sponsor of the organization has much to condemn it. The sponsor may 
and often does feel that the organization is an end in itself instead of a 
medium for the training of the pupils. With such an attitude he is on 
the lookout for superior pupils, for those who are already gifted in the 
activity of which he has charge. He may be slow to admit pupils of 
unknown ability or those who may be regarded as poor material. Such 
practices have not only featured the acceptance of pupils on athletic 
teams but also on newspaper staffs, dramatic casts, debating teams, and 
musical organizations. 

Blame for this attitude must not be placed wholly on the sponsor. 
The outside pressure on athletic coaches to produce winning teams is a 
familiar story; and that this pressure sometimes meets little or no resist- 
ance from the school administration, which should protect a coach in 
the realization of sound educational aims, is well known. The coaches of 
dramatic and musical organizations have learned, too, that they are 
more largely judged by the effectiveness of the public exhibitions of 
their organizations than by the degree to which they have discovered 
and developed latent powers in the pupils of the school. The situation 
in school publications is similar; they are entered in state and national 
contests, and when “the honor of the school is at stake,’ opportunities 
for journalistic practice can hardly be extended to any but those who 
have already proved themselves. Some of these facts of untoward mo- 
tives in extracurriculum activities are such as to cause small wonder 
that the sponsors tend to see their organizations as ends rather than as 
means. The remedy for the situation lies above all in the education of 
sponsors, administrators, pupils, and public to the true reason for the 
existence of the extracurriculum and to a determination to make it 

1 Ibid., p. 96. 
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yield its utmost in value for all the pupils of the school. Such a correct 
perspective and such a determination would undoubtedly result in 
cutting down the present emphasis on interschool contests and the 
elaborate preparation of public spectacles. It would go far toward 
solving the problem of balanced participation. 

While the discussion of participation has thus far proceeded pri- 
marily from the standpoint of recognition and limitation, some con- 
sideration of the stimulation of participation has been unavoidable. 
Brief mention of practices designed specifically to impel pupils to enter 
the extracurriculum program will conclude the treatment of this topic. 

The Winfield (Kansas) High School Manual, which is made the 
object of careful study by all the pupils of that school, has a list of 
“Some Things to Be Done.” Under this caption are set forth “Jobs 
running through the year,” with the ‘““Number of openings.”? These 
are followed by lists of activities peculiar to September, October, and 
each remaining month of the school year, together with the number of 
individuals needed for each activity. This example illustrates how a 
number of schools are calling attention to the extracurriculum by 
means of the handbook, the newspaper, and home-room bulletins. 
Some schools offer the school letter for achievement in a variety of stu- 
dent activities in addition to athletics. Johnston found that 28.8 per cent 
of the schools reporting a point-scale system do not use it to limit activity 
in any manner but to rate pupils in “‘leadership and service”’ as a basis 
for awards, or as a portion of the scheme of selection for the honor 
society.} 

The National Honor Society may well be considered a means for 
encouraging extracurriculum participation. With its emphasis on serv- 
ice, leadership, and character, as well as scholarship, a pupil may 
hardly win membership without having shown a deep interest in the 
life of the school outside the classroom. ‘The prestige of this or- 
ganization is calculated to influence many pupils to desire to qualify 
for it. 

As stated in connection with limitation of participation, individual 
diagnosis and counseling is probably superior to any device of a general 
nature as a means of inducing a widespread distribution of extra- 
curriculum participation and a judicious usage of extracurriculum 
opportunity. 

Practices in scheduling activities. Closely related to the problem 
of securing universal pupil participation in activities is the practice 

1 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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which is followed in scheduling them. For light on this subject we may 
turn to that project of the National Survey of Secondary Education 
which investigated scheduling practices.!_ Of 173 schools fairly repre- 
sentative of the different types and sizes, 152 were found to be setting 
aside periods within the school day for extracurriculum activities. The 
types of activity thus provided for, with the number of schools making 
a time allowance for each, are as follows: ? 


Homé-rodmsrad.cs elie’ ae eae 116 
Assemb yin, .124 4.4% ini oh «0s baie erode Gps lane Oana 126 
Other extracurriculum ‘activities? 2.02). Joe ee 82 


Junior high schools more frequently than any other type of school have 
periods set aside for extracurriculum activities other than assembly and 
home room. 

The frequency of the meetings of extracurriculum organizations and 
the time of day at which they meet are lacking in uniformity. Referring 
again to the National Survey project which was carried on by Reavis 
and Van Dyke, the evidence shows that meetings of nonathletic activ- 
ities were held at weekly intervals in 28.6 per cent of the schools, at 
intervals which vary with the activity in 40.2 per cent of the schools, 
and according to other practices in the remainder of the schools. Almost 
60 per cent of the junior high schools have the weekly interval, a prac- 
tice which is likewise more common in large high schools than in small 
ones. ? 

This study revealed that the average length of club meetings and 
programs is greater in the case of schools in which the meetings are 
held outside the school session than in the case of schools in which the 
meetings are held during the school session, the average length in 
minutes being 64.3 and 47.1, respectively.4 When meetings are held 
outside the school day, an advantage in flexibility for different organ- 
izations and different programs is no doubt attained. 

The issues of time of day and length of meetings in the administration 
of extracurriculum activities must be answered by every school in the 
light of its own conditions and by experimentation, but the experience 
of one principal in a six-year school of 500 pupils is worth recounting 


1B, Lamar Johnson, “Registration and Schedule Making,” Part II of The Pro- 
gram of Studies, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19. 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

* Tbid., p. 320. 


3 Op. cit., p. 63, Table 39. 4 Ibid., p. 103, Fig. 14. 
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briefly. R. D. Shouse ' reports trial of an activity period of 35 minutes 
in mid-forenoon, which for several reasons did not work out very well. 


The chief objection to the morning period was that the work of most of the 
clubs was not suited to a period of set length. The orchestra needed at least an 
hour for practice. Clubs could not make excursions. The Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the athletic clubs, the band, the glee clubs—in fact, nearly all the clubs 
found that the definite time limit interfered with their proper functioning and 
consequently pupils lost interest. In addition to this important objection, there 
were two other objections to a morning period. First, the transition from class- 
room work to club work and back again to classroom work involved some loss 
of time and momentum. Second, the middle of the morning was the best time 
for the pupils to do mental work. Since the major part of the club work was 
manual, the best part of the school day was not used to the best advantage.” 


Shouse tried placing the extracurriculum period at the end of the 
day—from 2.35 to 3.10—and reported that the objections to the morn- 
ing period were overcome and that other anticipated difficulties did 
not materialize. This arrangement virtually gave a period of indefinite 
length without interfering with the scheduled work of the classroom, 
so that the desired flexibility was attained. Staffs of the school publica- 
tions and athletic teams, as well as departmental clubs, all began their 
work at 2.35 and continued as long as the nature of the activity de- 
manded. Many parents at first asked that their children be excused at 
the end of the last class period, but they withdrew their requests and 
readily co-operated when the plan and its purpose were explained to 
them. As for the pupils: 


When staying until 3.10 p.m. had become habitual it did not seem a hard- 
ship to stay. . . . We were also surprised to find that the element of fatigue 
did not appreciably affect the activity period. The natural play period for 
most children is after school hours, and the club work has profited by the in- 
fusion of the play spirit and the spontaneous interest on the part of the pupils.’ 


These experiences of one school in seeking the optimum time of day 
for scheduling the extracurriculum period would seem to have more 
than local interest because of the nature of the advantages and disad- 
vantages stated. 

The scheduled period is commonly considered to have an important 
inference for participation, namely, that all, or virtually all, pupils and 
teachers will be engaged in extracurriculum activities. The instituting 


1“High-School Clubs,” School Review, XXXVI (February, 1928), 141-146. 
2 Ibid., p. 142, 3 [bid., p. 143, 
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of an activities period has often meant a violation of the principle 
of administration which is numbered 13 in Figure 6 (page 139) and 
stated as “Gradual rather than sudden development.”’ It has meant the 
employment of some pressure by administrators to induce all pupils to 
participate, thus violating the spirit of spontaneity and pupil initiative. 
Sometimes schools have found it necessary to retreat from a position of 
such advanced recognition of the value of activities. At any rate, the 
establishment of a part of the scheduled school day especially for the ex- 
tracurriculum is a momentous step, one not to be taken without careful 
preparation, and one which must invariably raise many problems. 
That pupils should elect activities as they are required to elect courses 
is incompatible with the spirit of extracurriculum activities. Shouse 
says of his pupils and of the practice in his school in this connection: * 


Many pupils do not know what clubs they wish to join, or they do not wish 
to join any club. They are like many adults who cannot be interested in any 
kind of movement. The libraries are used for them and for pupils who have 
become dissatisfied with one club and contemplate joining another. In the l- 
brary an effort is made to determine the pupils’ interests and, if possible, to 
get them started in a club which they can enjoy. 


The scheduled period must be administered with due regard for the 
preservation of pupil initiative in the extracurriculum. 

Practices in administering sponsorships. Responsibility for guid- 
ing extracurriculum activities must rest on virtually all members of the 
high-school staff. The number and variety of activities, the hoped-for 
universal participation of pupils, the scheduled activity period—these 
are the conditions which necessitate a large number of faculty sponsors, 
possessing a wide range of training and aptitudes. It follows that the 
success of a comprehensive program must depend largely on the realiza- 
tion of a number of conditions pertaining to the sponsorships. In the 
first place, the entire staff must sense the educational significance of the 
extracurriculum as a whole, and each member must appreciate the 
value of such activity or activities as he sponsors and be able to find 
pleasure in them. Secondly, the teachers should be assigned sponsor- 
ships which harmonize with their specific training and aptitudes, or 
activities will suffer from want of helpful leadership. Thirdly, the 
teacher must feel that there is essential justice to all in the distribution 
of the extracurriculum load and in the recognition of the time and 
effort which effective guidance of an activity entails. 

1 [bid., p. 145. 
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Marie Henninger! tested the attitudes of Pittsburgh high-school 
teachers by obtaining ‘‘yes’’ and “‘no’’ answers to certain questions. 
From 66 to 80 per cent of the teachers gave affirmative answers to the 
following questions: 


Do extracurriculum activities give students a stimulus that is not found in 
ordinary classroom work? 

Are extracurriculum activities better socializing agencies than curricular 
activities? 

Is it an obligation of the school to provide recreation of a satisfactory but 
elevating kind? 

Should a teacher encourage a student to participate in extracurriculum ac- 
tivities? 

Do extracurriculum activities afford valuable training in co-operation? 

A large percentage of the teachers felt that extracurriculum activities, 
as administered, were not productive of certain values claimed for 
them, and a sizable minority of the teachers apparently were opposed 
to the activities program on general principles. 

The cultivation of proper attitudes in the staff has been illustrated 
by Roemer ” as carried out by the principal of a new junior high school. 
The main feature of the program was a series of half-day conferences 
of the entire school staff held at weekly intervals and guided by an 
expert consultant in extracurriculum activities. ‘The teachers were di- 
rected and aided in definite study of significant problems between 
conferences. 

Quite clearly, the problem posed in the paragraphs immediately 
preceding is one which would properly be treated at greater length 
in a book on high-school supervision, rather than one of administration 
as defined in Chapter I, since it bears on the leadership given the fac- 
ulty in reaching a more adequate definition of their work. 

Several researches have shown how widely distributed among high- 
school teachers are the responsibilities for extracurriculum leadership 
and how frequently the teachers lack preparation for the duties assigned 
them.* The inference they draw is that the administration of the extra- 


1 Editorial quotation from Pittsburgh Schools in School Review, XLII (January, 1934), 
9-11 

2 Joseph Roemer, ‘“‘Introducing a Program of Extra-Curriculum Activities in a 
Junior High School,” School Review, XXXVI (September, 1928), 516-521. 

3 Earl W. Anderson, “‘Extra-Curricular Duties,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), VIII (October 9, 1929), 315-317. 

W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher- Training Study, 
p. 21. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

R. H. Eliassen, ‘“The Teacher and Extra-Curriculum Activities,” School Review, XL 
(May, 1932), 364-371, 
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curriculum can be markedly improved if the teacher-training institu- 
tions will more adequately prepare teachers to assume such duties. 

The assignment of sponsors is an obligation which rests generally on 
the principal, being exercised by him directly or through approval of 
nominations by subordinates.’ If the program is to be given proper 
educational direction and if the load of teachers is to be equalized, such 
control by the principal is necessary. His problem will be the more 
easily solved if qualification for extracurriculum guidance is carefully 
considered in the process of selecting and employing teachers. It is 
demonstrated in Chapter LX that greater attention should be given to 
the careful matching of teachers with their teaching positions; and 
extracurriculum capacities should also be matched with extracurricu- 
lum duties. 

Practices in rewarding sponsors so as to encourage their acceptance 
of responsibility vary with schools and with the activity. In his canvass 
Masters ? found that: 


Of the 89 schools ..., 18 allow additional compensation for athletic 
coaches, 5 for music, 4 for dramatics, 3 for senior class, 2 for debate, 1 for each 
of the following: senior play, student council, annual, band, honor societies. 
Thirty schools favor allowing such compensation, while 38 oppose the plan. 


In the study of athletics included in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education * it was found that in more than half the schools studied the 
average salary of coaches is higher than that for other teachers. 

Another method of reward occasionally employed is the reduction 
of teaching load. For the most part, however, it is probable that no 
special recognition is given. Some assistance in direction of the extra- 
curriculum program is usually expected of all teachers as part of their 
regular work, and their success in meeting such responsibilities figures 
in the principal’s rating of their general value to the school. When the 
burden of sponsorship which a teacher bears is exceptionally heavy, 
adjustment of the teaching schedule should be made. Such recognition 
is preferable to an extra-salary provision. Additional salary is given on 
the assumption that the teacher works overtime. Either he does that 
at the expense of health and recreational activity or he neglects part of 

1 Reavis and Van Dyke, of. cit., p. 59, Table 37. 

2 J. G. Masters, in Extra-Curricular Activities, Part II, Twenty-fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, pp. 40-41. Quoted by permission 
of the Society. 

3 P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, p. 100. National Survey 


of Secondary Education, Monograph No, 27. United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932, 
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his other work, such as preparation for his classes or the correction of 
papers, and neither of these alternatives is desirable. 

Practices in financial administration. The problems of financial 
administration are no less important than other administrative prob- 
lems of the extracurriculum, and they are deserving of special con- 
sideration in any comprehensive treatise on secondary-school admin- 
istration. ‘The treatment of the subject in this book will be found in 
Chapter XVI in a substantial section entitled “Financing Extracurric- 
ulum Activities.” 


PRACTICES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN 
ACTIVITIES ! 


Publications. That publication looms large in the high-school 
pupil’s world is evident from data collected by Nixon from principals 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
On the basis of 210 responses to his inquiry, he found 185 schools pub- 
lishing an annual, 129 a high-school paper, and 32 a high-school 
magazine—a total of 346 different publications, or approximately 
1.65 per high school.? Costs were found to vary considerably, largely 
because there was no doubt a wide variation in the size of the high 
schools represented in the canvass. Nixon estimated an average yearly 
expenditure of approximately $2000 per school on publications. ?* 

Nixon’s survey took no account of the handbook, in the preparation 
and distribution of which high-school pupils commonly play a large 
part. Of the school publications, the handbook is the least pretentious 
and the least expensive. Its significance for the orientation of new 
students is presented in the chapter on the guidance program (Chap- 
ter VI). 

The magazine has in recent years come to be an outlet for creative 
writing. Undoubtedly it has high value for its staff and contributors 
but less value for the school and the community. Where a magazine is 
attempted, the close co-operation and support of the English depart- 
ment should be regarded as a prime requisite, for it is in the English 
classes that pupils with literary gifts should be found and stimulated. 
Since the number of such individuals is limited, a magazine appearing 


1The administration of athletics is discussed in the chapter on the health pro- 
gram (Chapter IV). 

2 ©. F. Nixon, ‘“The Cost and Financing of Student Publications,”’ School Review, 
XXXI (March, 1923), 204. 

8 Jbid., p. 208. 
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at regular monthly or quarterly intervals seems feasible only in large 
high schools. 

The annual serves primarily as a historical record, a memory book, 
and it is, or should be, of interest to the entire school body. Fleenor, 
after analyzing the content of 100 annuals representing high schools of 
varied enrollment, expressed the opinion that seniors and boys’ ath- 
letics received excessive emphasis for a publication intended to reflect 
the broad interests of the whole school.! If a yearbook is to be pub- 
lished, the principal must select a capable sponsor who will see that 
the school as a whole is creditably represented in the book and that 
the tone of the book is such as to inspire the readers with a wholesome 
pride in their school membership. To publish the usual school year- 
book is a project of considerable magnitude, involving opportunities 
for experience in business management, journalism, and artistic pro- 
duction. It must be planned long in advance. 

Financing a yearbook is a serious problem. Commonly, advertising 
is solicited from local merchants as a means of meeting a quarter to a 
half of the cost of production. In many communities businessmen come 
to regard such advertising as a form of charity. Perhaps they are right. 
Fretwell relates that in Cleveland the businessmen and the board of 
education referred to the Cleveland Advertising Club for their judg- 
ment on the value of advertising in school publications: 


. with the result that this club decided that the school newspaper was 
“fan actual asset to advertisers whose line of business permits them to use it in- 
telligently,”’ but that ‘‘the annual has no place in the advertising appropriation 
of an efficiently managed advertising department.” ” 


Garretson * describes an interesting experiment, born of the depres- 
sion, for the production of a yearbook at greatly reduced cost and by 
methods calculated to achieve larger educational values than usual for 
the staff. The procedure involved printing by mimeograph, produc- 
tion of art work by use of the mimeoscope, photographing by the pupils 
themselves with the use of a photographic attachment for the layman’s 
kodak, and development and printing of the photographs on blueprint 
paper by pupils in the classes in physics. Collaboration of the English, 


1 Leonard A. Fleenor, ‘““The Content of High-School Annuals,” School Review, XL 
(June, 1932), 448. 

2 Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, p. 365. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931. 

$ Oliver K. Garretson, ‘‘Less Expensive Annuals,” School Review, XLII (February, 
1934), 118-120. 
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art, commercial, manual-arts, home-economics, and physics depart- 
ments is indicated. Space forbids presentation of Garretson’s detailed 
description, but the reader who will consult his article is likely to carry 
away the conviction that a yearbook in which pupils may justly take 
pride can be produced as a series of legitimate curriculum projects of 
sound educational value. 

The school paper is the publication most favored by authorities. 
They feel that it has larger values for the participating pupils and more 
significance for the life of the school than do the annual and the mag- 
azine. The newspaper serves as a medium of communication and thus 
promotes the mutual understanding of the members of the group. The 
cohesion, the community of feeling and ideals which is characteristic 
of any social group is augmented by the school paper, just as the same 
trait in the city or national groups is strengthened by the press. Guided 
by a sponsor who sees the paper in this light and who is possessed of 
high ideals, it can be a substantial force in the molding of school senti- 
ment and the crystallizing of opinion along right lines. 

Another purpose served by the newspaper is that of motivation of 
pupil writing. The natural expressional situation which it affords vi- 
talizes English work. It is undoubtedly more helpful in this particular 
than either the annual or the magazine, because the simple communi- 
cation of news about realities appeals to a much larger proportion of 
pupils than does the production of imaginative literature, such as the 
magazine requires. 

In the case of the paper, as of the other publications, how to extend 
the opportunity for participation to any considerable fraction of the 
student body in a high school of medium or large size is a problem. 

Bennett! sent an inquiry to the pupils of eighteen high schools of 
western Pennsylvania issuing four-page, printed, bi-weekly papers, to 
find out what categories of content interested them most. His survey 
showed that humor ranked the highest, followed by athletic news, 
personals, illustrations, social news, and news stories, in the order 
named. Editorials ranked low in interest. The implications of such 
findings are not easy to state. Should pupils be given what they want 
or what is good for them? Presumably pupils’ interests must be recog- 
nized or the paper will not be successful. Presumably, also, the paper 
must be used to cultivate more refined and discriminative interests, 
because it is an educative medium. 


1 Karl E. Bennett, ‘“What High-School Pupils Read in School Papers,” School Re- 
view, XL (December, 1932), 772-780. 
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Another study of readers’ interest is that by Snyder.!. The school 
paper at Ashtabula, Ohio, is a four-page weekly, published and dis- 
tributed free of charge to each of the 1400 homes in the school district. 
The journalism class prepares the copy, and the paper is printed in the 
school printing shop, apparently being linotyped outside the school, a 
cost which is met by the advertising. Snyder submitted to pupils, to 
parents and patrons, and to teachers a check list of the ten main topics 
of the paper and asked for indication of whether each topic was ‘“‘usu- 
ally read,”’ “‘sometimes read,” or “‘never read.”” His tables show wide 
interest in the paper, although with some decided differences between 
the groups. Parents and patrons read the paper more intensively than 
did the pupils, and their consistent reading of advertisements gave 
assurance that such advertising could not be considered mere charity. 
The study makes it clear that a school paper may serve as a valuable 
link between school and community. 

In view of the difficulties which are often encountered in financing a 
paper and achieving the widest possible distribution of it, the practice 
in Ashtabula may be considered highly suggestive. Another example 
of practice in meeting these problems is that afforded by the experience 
of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho.” After considerable experimenting with a 
school paper, arrangements were made with the editor of the local city 
paper to give the high-school pupils in journalism one page of the paper 
every Wednesday for the publication of high-school and elementary- 
school news. ‘The page carried a distinctive caption. That the class in 
journalism profited by virtue of their contact with a small city news- 
paper and that affairs of the school were followed by townspeople with 
far more interest than when the school published a separate paper is 
the opinion expressed by those who guided the experiment. 

Of the three main types of school publications, the one deserving 
first promotion in the extracurriculum program is the newspaper. It is 
to be hoped that in the future more small high schools will turn their 
energies to the development of a serviceable news sheet in preference to 
the annual. Junior high schools, less bound by tradition than senior or 
four-year high schools, are adopting the newspaper as their form of 
publication activity. 

Clubs. One of the interesting recent developments in extracur- 
riculum activity has been the rapid rise of school clubs. These organ- 


1Troy A. Snyder, ‘‘What Does the Community Read in the School Paper?” 
School Ribs XLI (November, 1933), 693-699. 
? Reported editorially in School Review, XX XIX (March, 1931), 169-171. 
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izations, springing up in infinite variety, are quite definitely a product— 
at least in their present profusion—of the modern attitude of the educa- 
tional profession toward the extracurriculum. When the educative 
possibilities of the pupils’ own enterprises came to be recognized, it was 
felt that all pupils should enjoy those advantages. The old extracur- 
riculum was restricted to relatively few lines of activity and to the 
pupils who were proficient in those lines. To meet the new felt need, it 
seemed desirable to establish organizations in such number and variety 
as to correspond with the numbers of pupils and their varying interests. 
Therefore administrators in many schools have inaugurated wide- 
ranging club programs. A definite goal has often been the inclusion of 
every pupil in the school. 

The types of interest and activity which school clubs represent 
may be gathered from the extended list given, with frequencies of ap- 
pearance, in the monograph of the National Survey by Reavis and 
Van Dyke. ‘The categories into which they divided the nonathletic 
organizations which they found have already been quoted, with illus- 
trations of each. (See page 141.) In Chapter VI, in a section consid- 
ering the significance of the extracurriculum for guidance, there is a 
list of 19 clubs taken from an alphabetical list of 60 or 80 clubs which 
existed in one junior high school. Any worthy activity, related to the 
curriculum or wholly without the curriculum, involving closely co- 
ordinated group effort or carried on as an individual project seems to 
warrant the organization of a club. It is the method of the activity 
rather than its obvious outcomes which discerning advocates of school 
clubs claim is the distinctive educational advantage of a club program. 
_ The true club, they say, is a group of pupils with a common purpose or 
interest. In pursuit of that purpose or interest, they practice mutual 
helpfulness and tolerance, they gain experience in making their own 
decisions, and they grow in capacity for self-direction and social living. 

A recent survey of administrative practices in connection with the 
club program is that by Gruhn, based on 210 three-year junior high 
schools in Eastern and Middle Western states.! More than four fifths of 
these schools reported that they were attempting a co-ordinated and 
organized club program. A wide diversity of practices in the stimula- 
tion of participation was evident, with about 40 per cent requiring par- 
ticipation. The home room was the chief agency for advertising the 
club program to the pupils, but more than half of the schools used 


1 William T. Gruhn, “The Administration of Club Activities in the Junior High 
School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (October, 1934), 107-114. 
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assembly talks and programs, and less frequent use was made of the 
handbook, bulletins, and exhibits of club work. 

For selecting club members many schools reported using several 
plans, depending on the type of club. A common practice is to have 
each pupil indicate two or three choices early in the year, pupils then 
being assigned to the club of their first choice if possible. Only a few 
schools permit present club members to select the new members. Ap- 
proval by the sponsor is usually required for admission to a club that 
demands some special ability or previous achievement. In regard to 
specific scholarship standards for club membership, only 24 per cent 
of the schools reported such a requirement for any of their clubs. A 
few schools do not admit seventh-grade pupils to clubs. ‘There is little 
agreement with regard to the number of clubs that a pupil may join; 
30 per cent of the schools have no limitation, while 34 per cent limit 
the pupils to one club, 16 per cent to two clubs, and 8 per cent to three 
clubs. Frequently an automatic limitation is provided by scheduling 
all club meetings during the same period. 

Some of these practices are well-advised, according to extracurricu- 
lum principles thus far expressed, and other practices seem to violate 
those principles. That school administration should foster a co-ordi- 
nated and organized club program seems desirable, but to require 
participation on the part of every pupil seems likely to violate the 
spontaneity which is the life spark of extracurriculum activity. It is 
undoubtedly true that principals have at times adopted a club pro- 
gram hastily, made a place for it in the daily schedule, and without 
preparation of either pupils or teachers for the innovation announced 
that every teacher must sponsor a club and every pupil must become a 
member of one. Such imposition cannot assure successful club pro- 
grams. 

To establish a sound foundation for a club program there must be an 
initial period of study by the faculty in order that they may develop an 
understanding of and sympathy with the program as a whole. Guid- 
ance of the staff in the acquisition of this desired perspective is a chal- 
lenge to the principal’s skill as a supervisory leader rather than as an 
administrator. From the faculty should emanate a plan of action. 
Each member, furthermore, should take account of his own interests 
and decide what club he desires or is willing to sponsor. For intro- 
ducing the program to the pupils, a good practice seems to be the 
distribution of mimeographed sheets showing the entire club offering— 
each club being described as to its probable activities and any necessary 
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qualifications for membership. There should be held one or more 
periods of well-directed discussion in the home room to aid the pupils 
in making wise choices. 

Fretwell suggests that: ! 


Further exploration can be provided for by setting aside a definite period in 
which all pupils go to the club of their first choice for ten minutes to meet 
with the adviser and discuss what the club can and probably will do. During 
a second ten-minute period, the pupils can go to the club of their second choice; 
and in still another ten-minute period, to the club of their third choice. At 
the end of thirty minutes, when the pupils are back in their home rooms, . . . 
they can record their first, second, and third choices and give the reasons for 
each one. From these ballots the club lists can be made up. As a result, on 
the basis of first choices, some clubs may have too many members and others 
too few. Some clubs, therefore, may organize additional sections, and some 
clubs may be dropped. In some cases pupils may be requested for that semes- 
ter to go into the club of their second choice. 


The above discussion will be recognized as bearing on the situation 
of a school which has few or no clubs and in which it is desired to inau- 
gurate a whole-school program of clubs. After such a program has 
been started it is to be expected that groups of pupils from time to time 
will desire to start new clubs. It is desirable that some definite proce- 
dure be instituted for hearing, weighing, and denying or acceding to 
such desires. The student council, a special faculty committee, or the 
principal should hear such petitions and be empowered to charter new 
organizations formally.2 The chartering authority should also be au- 
thorized to revoke charters. 

Universal participation in club activity may well be the goal of a 
club programm, but it will scarcely be attainable unless coercion is em- 
ployed. Since any form of compulsion is out of keeping with the spirit 
and method of the extracurriculum, reliance must be placed on a 
policy of making the club reputation so good that it is attractive to the 
pupils. Those who do not join must be provided with adequate oppor- 
tunity for study while clubs are meeting. A wise policy would be to 
commit the nonjoiners to the guidance of one of the most skillful, 
understanding members of the staff. Such a person, by analyzing the 
individual pupil to determine his special interests and needs (and 
perhaps his maladjustments) and by winning the confidence of these 

1 Op. cit., pp. 283-284. 
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pupils, may help them to find a satisfying club. At any rate, the non- 
joiners should not be passed over lightly. In all likelihood they are the 
pupils who most seriously need the socializing influence of the club 
experience. 

Social recreation. As indicated by the extent of its treatment in 
educational literature, one might judge that pupil activities in social 
recreation are among the least significant of those which they initiate. 
It seems that the negative attitude of school administration has persisted 
more markedly toward the purely social activities than is the case with 
athletic, literary, and other activities. In Figure 6, page 139, it will be 
observed that one of the principles (15) that should govern the admin- 
istration of extracurriculum activities is that all organizations should 
have a “higher aim than sociability only.”? While there is no intent 
here to question the value of such a policy, it is our purpose to point 
out the desirability of a constructive attitude toward social recreation 
based on a recognition of the large educational possibilities afforded 
by it. Allowed to take care of itself or merely hedged about with a few 
reservations, the social life of the school may be a thing of harm, de- 
veloping snobbery, coarseness, and undemocratic attitudes in pupils. 
Given positive and helpful direction, it may be the most natural me- 
dium by which pupils acquire good manners, social ease, social accom- 
plishments, and democratic ideals. Here are a host of traits which are 
essential assets for the individual and for society. They bulk large as 
conditioners of human happiness. They have but little curricular recog- 
nition except in that species of secondary school now almost extinct, 
the girls’ ‘‘finishing”’ school. To leave the realization of these objectives 
to chance and to pass all responsibility for them to such other social 
institutions as the home and the church is assuredly a mistake when it 
is realized that the school groupings of children are certain to seek out- 
lets for natural tendencies to social recreation. 

In a number of high schools—especially large schools—these natural 
tendencies of pupils have given rise to the organization of fraternities. 
While these organizations appeal to youth, as to adults, because of the 
element of secrecy and assumed exclusiveness, their establishment is 
probably due in part to repression of social activities or to their arbi- 
trary and unfriendly supervision by school authorities. It is so generally 
felt that fraternities among high-school pupils work more harm than 
good—lowering scholarship, introducing group loyalties which run 
counter to school loyalty, developing snobbishness—that a number of 
states have attempted to legislate them out of the public schools. One 
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high-school principal, as a result of his experience in two schools, held, 
however, that the best means of eliminating fraternities is through 
friendly education of the leaders, especially alumni, to see the ill effects 
on the school, thus inducing a voluntary disintegration of the fraternity 
groups. He also promoted the development of democratic school clubs 
to serve as counter-attracting avenues of expression for gregarious 
tendencies.! 

Among other frequently observed results of unguided social recrea- 
tion in the high school are the following: an undue amount of time 
spent in such activity; the dominance of the socially assertive pupils— 
so that the unsocial pupils are not socially developed; the setting of 
standards in dress and in expenditures for social events that make par- 
ticipation prohibitive or disproportionately expensive for many of the 
pupils; the exclusive employment of a form of social diversion in which 
many cannot participate; the failure to employ a variety of intellectual 
and physical resources in entertainment. 

The following statement of point of view and of administrative 
technique for controlling the social recreation of the school seems well 
calculated to obviate these difficulties and to give educational direction 
to pupils’ social tendencies: ? 


Parties have no place in a school unless they contribute positively to the 
growth of the pupils. .. . 

A party can be managed so that it is in reality a project in instruction. . . . 

Parties may be supervised directly by the faculty sponsors of the various ac- 
tivities. It is feasible, however, for the principal to appoint a faculty commit- 
tee on parties. Legal regulation and constructive action should be the slogan 
of such a committee. First, it should publish a set of rules to govern all stu- 
dent parties. Although these rules would be determined largely by local con- 
ditions, the following are suggested: All parties sponsored by the school should 
be held on Friday or Saturday in the school building. There should be a stated 
number of parent and faculty chaperones at each party. . . . All school par- 
ties should close at a stated time, which should be well advertised in the com- 
munity. All expenses of the party should be borne by those participating, and 
the fee should be nominal—not to exceed twenty-five or fifty cents a person. 
Under no circumstances should money be taken from the treasury of an organ- 
ization to defray party expenses. Only bona fide members of the student body 
should be allowed to attend school parties. ‘The number of parties given each 


1 Glen O. Perkins, ““The Elimination of Fraternities and Sororities in the Tucson 
High School,”’ School Review, XX XI (March, 1923), 224-226; and ‘‘High-School Fra- 
ternities Again,”’ School Review, XXXIV (April, 1926), 277-280. 

2 Gertrude Jones, ‘‘Parties as Projects of Instruction in High Schools,” School and 
Society, XVII (June 23, 1923), 696-697. 
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year by an organization should be limited. All freshman and sophomore class 
parties should be held in the daytime. One evening party a year for the jun- 
iors and two for the seniors is a fair distribution. Each club might be permitted 
to give two evening parties a year. 


Miss Jones further suggests centralized control by a faculty committee, 
which would operate also to guide and stimulate instead of merely 
setting up strictures. 

If a party is to be an instrument of democratic education, conditions 
ought to be such that all members of the group can be present and 
participate. Such a principle means that the cost should be so low that 
the poorest member can afford to attend. It means that the entertain- 
ment should be such that all or practically all can participate. It 
means that democratic dress will be worn so that no member will be 
kept away or suffer embarrassment in attendance. It means that the 
party will be given at a time of day when chaperonage or escort to and 
from the event are not obstacles to be overcome. Probably the type of 
party which best fulfills these conditions is an afternoon party at which 
the entertainment consists largely of different forms of large-group 
games. For senior-high-school pupils, dancing may well form a part 
of the program at some parties, because even though some cannot par- 
ticipate, they are thus given an opportunity to learn. Parties which are 
held in the evening present a temptation for the more fortunate to 
exhibit themselves in types of clothing which the poorer members of 
the organization do not have; they also frequently make the attendance 
of many of the girls difficult or impossible. Many a senior-class evening 
dancing party is attended by fewer than half of the class, and the par- 
ticipants are those who need the social experience the least. Those who 
do not dance, those who feel bashful, unacquainted, and otherwise ill 
at ease socially, those who do not have party clothes, and those girls 
who were not “‘asked”’ remain at home and some of them are miserably 
unhappy. Such a party serves no educational end. 

The school administrator must sense the educational opportunity in 
the natural inclination of adolescents toward social recreation. He 
must appreciate the high social values which may be realized from 
skillful direction of social play impulses. He must train his faculty to 
the same point of view, so that they will play appropriate parts in the 
guidance of social activities. Here, as in the cultivation of faculty at- 
titudes toward the club program, is a responsibility which is supervi- 
sory rather than administrative, according to the working distinction 
made in Chapter I. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL CONTROL 


Modern views of the control function. Control or government of 
the school was formerly looked on as wholly a condition essential to 
the realization of the instructional purpose. It was a condition imposed 
on the pupils by the teacher and by the administrative officers. Since 
the present century began, notable changes in the exercise of control 
and in our view of the nature and purpose of control have made con- 
siderable headway. In the first place, there has been a tendency to 
shift responsibility for school government to the pupils themselves. 
This was evinced at first in the establishment of forms of student govern- 
ment or student self-government, commonly involving the exercise of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial functions by pupils in the establishment 
and maintenance of law and order. Because such a large measure of 
pupil self-direction did not prove feasible, we find the terms student 
co-operation and student participation more frequently employed in recent 
years to express the part played by the pupils in achieving school 
discipline. 

In the second place, we are revising our concept of the nature and 
purpose of control. Instead of viewing control merely as the achieve- 
ment of environment favorable to learning, we are raising it to a point 
of identification with learning.! Recognizing that we learn by doing, 
that the best mode of acquiring habits and attitudes of social co-opera- 
tion is to be placed in situations which compel the exercise of such 
habits and attitudes, we have come to see that our most effective 
medium of education is life within the school as a social institution, the 
actual participation in the processes and the control which characterize 
a true society. Dewey’s conceptions of education as experiencing and 
of the school as a social institution ? have induced us to integrate the 
control and instructional functions in our administration of the school. 
In harmony with these views it appears that to impose control on the 
pupil wholly from without is to deny him his most essential and effec- 
tive learning experience, to nullify the educative influence of the school. 
It should be the purpose of the school to build up a power of self- 
direction in activities, which promotes the best interests of society. ‘This 
can only be done through gradually imposing increasingly larger re- 

1See Pickens E. Harris, Changing Conceptions of School Discipline. The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 

2 For an interpretation of Dewey’s influence on the schools, see Jesse H. Newlon, 


‘John Dewey’s Influence in the Schools,”’ School and Society, XXX (November 23, 
1929), 691-700. 
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sponsibility for ordering one’s own conduct. The secondary school 
must recognize that its pupils go directly into adult society, and it must 
therefore give them such experiences as will build within them the 
discipline which adult citizenship implies. 

After this brief view from the angle of educational theory, it occasions 
no surprise to learn that a large majority of contributors to educational 
literature on student participation in the government of the school 
mention its value as training ‘‘for worthy citizenship through the de- 
velopment of co-operation, self-control, self-reliance, initiative, and 
responsibility ’’; that a considerable number claim that it establishes 
‘“‘better understanding, better spirit, and co-operation between students 
and faculty ”; and that some mention its influence in developing “‘inter- 
est in schoolwork, school spirit, and school pride.”?! It will be ob- 
served that these values are largely coincident with those claimed for 
all extracurriculum activities, as shown in Figure 3, page 131. 

Principles and practices in the establishment and operation of 
pupil participation. A number of the principles to be observed in the 
institution of pupil participation in control are clearly implied in the 
views just stated. They are all included in the following summary of 
“essential principles”? formulated by Dustin on the basis of his canvass 
of 57 schools practicing some form of co-operative control and his 
personal investigation in Cleveland high schools: ” 


(1) The principal must be thoroughly in sympathy with the idea. 

(2) There must be a demand for the plan from the pupils. 

(3) Pupils and faculty must have a clear understanding of the plan, its 
scope and limitations. A distinction between co-operation and control of the 
school must be understood by the pupils and the faculty. 

(4) The procedure [in development] should be slow, the pupils being pre- 
pared for each successive step. 

(5) The attitude of the faculty should be one of sympathy. 

(6) Faculty advisers should be carefully selected. 

(7) A carefully defined constitution, providing the right basis for the selec- 
tion of pupil representatives, should be adopted. 

(8) It is necessary to create within the student body an atmosphere of 
confidence in the school council. 

(9) Very close guidance and advice should be provided. 

(10) The pupils should be given something definite to do. . . . 


1 See Earle Rugg’s summary in Extra-Curricular Activities, Twenty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (1926), Part II, Chap. XI, p. 129. 

2 C. R. Dustin, “An Investigation of Pupil Participation in Government in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” School Review, XXXIV (June, 1926), 439-440. 
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(11) There must be constant cordial co-operation and constructive criticism 
on the part of the entire faculty. 


It is apparent from the above statement that a spirit of mutual good 
will and helpfulness is more important than a plan of organization and 
accordingly should be carefully fostered. As Dustin further says: } 


A successful scheme requires a democratic organization of the teaching staff 
of the school. The principal must first realize the meaning of democratized 
education. Teachers must also democratize their teaching and classroom man- 
agement. Autocracy and democracy will never co-operate to make a demo- 
cratic form of government a success. 


Significant in the maintenance of the spirit of co-operation is the care 
with which the principal exercises his veto power on acts of student 
governing agencies. While he must retain that prerogative in view of 
his responsibility for the conduct of the school, he must be sparing of 
its use or students will feel that their participation in school control is 
of no real consequence. 

Ringdahl’s investigation into practices concerning student councils 2 
is indicative of the status of pupil participation in school control. A 
questionnaire sent to 250 representative high schools with enrollments 
ranging from 500 to 6000 brought replies from 179, of which 123, or 
slightly over two thirds, reported having student councils. The schools 
reported a range of from 1 to 23 as the number of years their councils 
had been in existence, with a median of 5.25 years. The number of 
members in the councils varied from 5 to 135, with a median of 22.8. 
_ There seemed to be no direct relationship between school enrollment 
and the number of members in the councils. The basis of selection of 
council members showed the following diversity: ‘“‘By classes, 38. By 
home rooms, 31. At large, 12. Presidents of organizations, 11. Home 
room and classes combined, 6. Organizations and classes, 6. Other 
combinations, 6.’’ Councils met once a week in 49 schools, once in two 
weeks in 35 schools, and once a month in 21 schools. Their powers 
varied widely, but those most frequently mentioned were the regula- 
tion of extracurriculum activities, the control of traffic, corridors, and 
lunchroom, the formulation of rules of conduct, and the control of 
study halls. 


1 Op. cit., p. 433. 
2,.N. Robert Ringdahl, Student Councils in City High Schools, City School Circular 
No. 4, 1927-28, United States Bureau of Education, 
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The one example of a plan of pupil participation in school control 
which may be cited here is that existing in the Gladstone Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh.!_ Most plans involve a student council as the only 
governing body. Gladstone started with a council, but gradually de- 
veloped a cabinet and a court, so that it now has three distinct depart- 
ments—legislative, executive, and judicial. The council is composed 
of the presidents of the home rooms and the activity director as faculty 
sponsor. They legislate and revise regulations every semester as needed. 
They learn how to preside in their home rooms. ‘The cabinet has 
24 members—4 elective school officers, 10 department heads who direct 
squads in seeing that the regulations regarding traffic, safety, sanita- 
tion, lunchroom, and so on are enforced, and 10 members in training. 
The activity director is their sponsor. The court grew out of a felt need 
for having infractions of school regulations tried before a body which 
was independent of the legislative and administrative authorities. It 
consists of a faculty member, appointed by the principal, as chief justice, 
and 8 associate justices, who are pupils, appointed by the cabinet sub- 
ject to the approval of the activity director, the chief justice, and the 
principal. Cases are sent to the court by the various squads which are 
authorized by the council to do so. 

The successful operation of pupil participation with an organization 
so elaborate as that just described is only possible under continuous 
thoughtful guidance. The schools which have a full-time activity direc- 
tor, as does Gladstone, are few in number. With or without such per- 
sonnel, the principal’s problem is the cultivation of such attitudes in 
faculty and pupils that the participation of pupils in the direction of 
their affairs and their conduct may be constantly growing. 

The recognition of the values to be gained from pupil participation 
in school control, as from the extracurriculum in general, is evidence 
that we are deserting the authoritarian principle in education in favor 
of self-activity as the mainspring of learning. The transition is not easy. 
Teachers and principals in varying degree are deeply possessed of 
authoritarian attitudes. They must recognize the new way. They must 
recognize, also, that the new way does not call for abdication of respon- 
sibility. Rather, it calls for leadership in more subtle forms, the culti- 


vation of an authority of reason to supplant the outmoded authority of 
position. 


_1 Marie R. Messer, ““The Student Court in the Junior High School,’ School Ac- 
tivities, VII (February, 1936), 3-5. Additional understanding of the plan was gained 
by interviewing the author, 
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QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. For any high school to which you may gain access for study, survey the 
extracurriculum program as a whole or in some special phase. 

2. From what source should a plan for limiting participation in extracurricu- 
lum activities arise? What would be proper procedure in drawing up and 
effectuating a plan? 

3. What will be the relation of the student council with such bodies as the 
board of extracurriculum activities shown in Figure 7 (page 146)? Can 
the two groups be merged to advantage? 

4, Should an effort be made to have pupils enter activities which do not in- 
terest them? If so, illustrate the circumstances and the means. 

5. For any high school you know, ascertain the facts regarding the distribu- 
tion of extracurriculum responsibility among the faculty and consider them 
in relation to the distribution of the teaching load. Criticize constructively. 

6. Through interview or questionnaire gather estimates of the time-expendi- 
ture entailed in the sponsorship of various activities. 

7. Consider the phenomenon of school strikes. What are the underlying 
causes? How can they be prevented? 

8. By inquiry of teachers or pupils determine for several schools the cost to a 
high-school senior of extracurriculum life. 

9. Make a special study of one of the classes of extracurriculum activities 
listed on page 141 which has not been dealt with in this chapter. 

10. To what extent and in what particulars should the extracurriculum be 
financed by the board of education? Are the activities likely to be more 
or less educative with extensive support from the board? 

11. To what extent should scholarship be a prerequisite to participation in the 
various activities? Draw up a plan to express your convictions. 

12. Investigate the various types of academic contests and give consideration 
to their value. 
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Chapter VI 


Directing the Guidance Program 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


The guidance function defined. Probably a just criticism of some 
literature in the field of guidance is the failure of the authors to dis- 
tinguish guidance from the all-inclusive task of education. The original 
concept of guidance was that of activity in aiding the individual to 
choose a vocation; it was early extended to include aid in the choice of 
educational opportunities; and more recently the terms health guidance, 
civic guidance, personal guidance, and recreational guidance have been freely 
used. From the descriptions of activities classified under these latter 
types of guidance, they may well be judged to partake more of the na- 
ture of training or development than of guidance. 

Guidance will here be considered as services which contribute to the 
developmental purpose. The contribution is of a twofold character. 
First, for those activities of life, such as vocation, in which it is desirable 
to differentiate the training of youth, guidance is the service of distri- 
bution. Its purpose is to help the individual make a wise choice of the 
direction in which his development should proceed. Second, for all 
types of development, common and differentiated, guidance is the 
service of adjustment—adjusting the individual and the various ele- 
ments of his environment so that his development may proceed with 
efficiency. ‘Thus guidance stands in a facilitative relationship to the 
function of development.} 

Guidance conditioned by democratic ideals. The objective of 
distributive guidance may be thought of as the matching of individuals 
with opportunities, so that persons will find themselves engaged in ac- 
tivities which are in harmony with their abilities and interests and so 
that the varied services which society needs will be most efficiently per- 
formed. In an autocratic society, such distribution may be authorita- 
tively accomplished by some power superior to the individual. In 


1For an amplified statement of this definition of guidance, see Leonard V. Koos 
and Grayson N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, pp. 15-22. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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American society, democratic ideals are judged to preclude such a 
method. The individual’s right to choose for himself is held as one of 
the most precious of our possessions. Partly this view may be attributed 
to our tradition of individual liberty. Partly it must be attributed to 
our lack of plenary economic and cultural democracy, for it is this 
condition which fosters our strenuous insistence that the road to the 
top in politics, in business, in the professions, or in any line of human 
endeavor must always be open to the humblest. The inadequate re- 
wards and the unsatisfying quality of the majority of the stations in our 
economic life are accepted because of the chance, however remote, to 
rise to a position of privilege. 

These conceptions have a practical bearing on the administration of 
a guidance program. They rule out any activity which savors of dicta- 
tion of choice of studies or career. Regardless of how sure the counselor 
may feel in his predictions that a given pupil cannot succeed in Latin 
or algebra, any apparent pigeonholing of the individual to shopwork is 
almost certain to be regarded as an infringement on his rights. Conse- 
quently, distributive guidance is limited to advice and information. Its 
spirit and method must be monitorial, not prescriptive. 

Counts ! has shown that high-school pupils are well aware of the 
differences in social status of occupations, and to such awareness he 
attributes their marked tendency to aspire to the professions. As long 
as the conditions of American life involve such disparity in occupational 
rewards as is now true, it seems impossible to expect pupils to enter 
without prejudice into the processes of their own discovery and self- 
appraisal. Distributive guidance, therefore, exercised within the frame- 
work of the ideal of individual choice and the reality of unequal occu- 
pational rewards, is unquestionably handicapped in the achievement 
of its end. There is, however, no alternative to the observation of these 
conditions.” 

Guidance made necessary by changed conditions in society and 
in school. Fundamental alterations in our social and economic struc- 
ture have given rise to the guidance movement just as they have also 
given rise to remarkable changes in school aims, curriculum, and equip- 
ment. Society has assumed a complexity which imposes ever larger 
burdens on the school as an agency preparing individuals to take their 

1 George S. Counts, ‘“The Social Status of Occupations: A Problem in Voca- 
tional Guidance,”’ School Review, XX XIII (January, 1925), 16-27. 

2 For a more extended discussion, see P. W. Hutson, “‘A Dilemma in Vocational 


Guidance,” School and Society, XX XVIII (October 28, 1933), 552-558; and “Guid- 
ance Faces the New Deal,” School Life, XX (September, 1934), 4, 21. 
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places in the existing social order. Helping young people to make a 
proper choice of lifework has of necessity become a social function be- 
cause of the greatly widened range of opportunities and the increased 
difficulty of seeing them. In an agricultural society, occupational life 
is inseparably bound up with the home; the child views it and experi- 
ences it without the aid of any other social agency. This simple rela- 
tionship has now disappeared for the majority of American children, 
and it must be compensated for by the erection of another device in the 
social structure, however artificial it may be. 

Within the school the broadening of the curriculum may be men- 
tioned as a first factor which calls for the exercise of guidance. Instead 
of one narrow path, a network of interlacing highways confront the 
present secondary-school pupil in a modern school. Numerous forked- 
road situations call for his decision. ‘The varied curriculum oppor- 
tunities are intended to serve the varied needs, abilities, and purposes 
of the pupils. Attainment of this laudable end depends on an adequate 
program for aiding the individual pupil in his selection from the cur- 
riculum offering. A second factor is the heterogeneous character of 
the present population of our secondary schools. The effectual placing 
of the diverse individuals comprising present enrollments, in relation to 
educational opportunities, and later in relation to vocational oppor- 
tunities, is a challenge which calls for techniques and training distinct 
from those employed in pupil development. 

Complexity of school organization is a third factor which necessitates 
a guidance program. With increasing size, the schools have assumed 
many of the aspects which characterize large business and industrial 
organizations—each worker (teacher) a specialist and the pupils mov- 
ing along corridors, as on a conveying belt, from specialist to specialist. 
Instead of making many and intimate contacts with a few pupils, the 
specialist makes a limited contact with many pupils—perhaps 200 for 
academic teachers and often much larger numbers for teachers of non- 
academic subjects.! Such a factory-like division of labor and such mass- 
production methods cause a tendency to focus educational energy on 
subjects rather than on the pupil. Intimate contact between teacher 
and pupil is lost. ‘This peril of complex school organization we have 
come to speak of as ‘“‘depersonalization.”’ To combat it we have erected 
compensating features designed to diagnose the pupil and to co-ordinate 
and direct the work of the specialists for the individual pupil’s advan- 


1P. W. Hutson, “‘A Neglected Factor in the Teaching Load,” School Review, XL 
(March, 1932), 192-203. 
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tage. We have designated someone to envisage the whole pupil and to be 
responsible for his well-rounded development. These features merit 
classification as guidance. 


EVIDENCE OF THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


EDUCATIONAL OR CuRRICULUM MALADJUSTMENT 


Pupil failure. The need for guidance is to be detected by studies 
of the individual in relation to his environment. Is the school develop- 
ing him as far as he is capable of being developed and in accordance 
with his potentialities? Is there complete harmony between the pupil’s 
abilities and the work which he attempts in school? Are there impedi- 
ments in his personality, character, physique, or in his home surround- 
ings which operate to hamper his optimum development? Is the gulf 
between school and vocation so bridged that the passage is easy and 
persons are placed vocationally to the advantage of society and them- 
selves? A few survey researches are introduced for the answers they 
afford to these questions and the consequent illumination of the tasks 
of guidance. 

Logically, the question nearest to us is, “‘How well are our pupils 
adjusted within the school?” The comprehensive study of pupil failure 
made by J. F. Montague,! based on data from 304 widely scattered 
high schools, is one answer to that question. He showed that an aver- 
age of 1 pupil in 4 was getting a record of failure. (See Figure 8, 
page 181.) The authority reporting the study estimated a failure rate 
of 10.2 per cent of the work attempted by all the pupils. 

The money cost of pupil failure due to the instruction of repeaters 
has been figured many times and shown to be appallingly large. It is 
serious evidence of the inefficient functioning of the educational ma- 
chine. There are some, also, who have pointed out the loss in human 
values through the circumstance of failure. The experience of success 
is essential to mental health, and it is unfortunate that pupils should 
attempt work at which they cannot succeed. In many communities 
these two factors—money cost and mental health—have operated to 
reduce failure rates. In so far as that has been accomplished by a sim- 
ple lowering of the standard of passing rather than by effecting a gen- 
uine adjustment between pupils and educational activities, it may well 
be doubted if the principles of mental hygiene have been served. 


1 Reported by E. E. Windes in Trends in the Development of Secondary Education, 
p. 11. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 26, 1927. 
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Ficure 8. The Per Cent of Pupils Failing in 304 High Schools (Adapted) 


Elimination. While early elimination from school has been greatly 
reduced, the problem is still one of serious proportions at the senior- 
high-school level. Figure 9, page 182, reporting evidence concerning 
public-school enrollments in Chicago, makes this fact clear and shows 
the trend toward increased schooling during the period since 1900— 
a trend which in itself has accentuated the problem of guidance. 
The various factors responsible for elimination have been made evi- 
dent by a number of researches, of which that by Counts! is one 
of the best known. A summary and interpretation of the scientific 
literature relevant to this problem appears in a book prepared by 
Koos.” Low intelligence, inferior economic and social status, and a 
lack of cultural and educational traditions are all shown as factors 
which operate conjointly to limit the pupil’s stay in school.’ 

Elimination, as also pupil failure, may or may not be a challenge to 
the guidance function. If the curriculum is so narrow and traditional 
that many pupils are forced out of school for lack of educational nutri- 
ment, the first problem is one of building an adequate curriculum. If, 
on the other hand, curriculum opportunities are adequate, elimination 
and failure are then signs that pupils have not selected the opportuni- 


1 George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 19. University of Chicago, Department of 
Education, 1922. 

* Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School, pp. 114-146. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927. 

3 For recent verification of these factors, see Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 
Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The Secondary-School Population, Monograph No. 4 of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education. United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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_ties appropriate for them, and the resultant problem is one of guidance. 
To inform pupils of the opportunities, to help them in understanding 
their powers and limitations, and to induce choice on the basis of ade- 
quate reasoning—these are the counselor’s problems. As elimination 
is overcome, these problems become more difficult because of the in- 
creasing heterogeneity of the student body. 

Studies of college and university entrants. The decision to enter 
college or university is a momentous one. It is the more so because it 
is seldom made on the sole basis of whether or not one should seek the 
personal development possible from the experiences offered by higher 
institutions. The decision is usually bound up with intention to enter 
an occupation at the higher levels, especially the professions. ‘The ques- 
tion here is, How thoughtfully is the college decision being made? 
Widespread knowledge of the elimination which occurs in the first and 
second years suggests that many make the college choice who should 
not do so. 

Representative of a number of researches revealing the validity of 
the decision to enter college is Johnston’s study, from which Figure 10, 
page 184, was taken.! On the basis of marks, the graduates of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul high schools in the years 1922, 1923, and 
1924 were divided into ten levels. ‘The figure shows that the university 
entrants represented were almost a random sampling of their high- 
school graduating classes, although all should know that college work 
is more advanced and more difficult than that of the high school. It 
also shows the positive correlation between high-school and college suc- 
cess. In a good state of adjustment, college entrants would be selected 
from the upper levels of high-school scholarship and would include most 
of the students on these levels. As Dean Johnston said: ” 


The funds now devoted to supplying teachers, classrooms, books, and lab- 
oratory equipment for those who are unable to profit by these things would 
provide for people who can use them to advantage and whose training would 
return dividends to the state. The object of such plans is not to save money, 
but to make better use of it, to get a better product from the universities, to 
make the world a better place to live in. 


Such data as Johnston’s challenge the high-school principal to build 
a program which will induce sound reasoning in the college decision. 


1J. B. Johnston, ‘‘Predicting College Success for the High-School Senior,” Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), VI (April, 1928), 289-294. 
2 Ibid., p. 294. 
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EVIDENCE OF VOCATIONAL MALADJUSTMENT 


The vocational choices of high-school pupils. How appropriately 
are pupils in the secondary-school years making their choice of a life 
career? ‘The study just cited suggests that many are choosing without 
a proper evaluation of their abilities. More direct evidence is offered 
below. The data are taken from a study made in Western Pennsylvania 
of 2773 pupils about evenly divided between junior-high-school and 
senior-high-school years and randomly representing 20 different school 


systems.! 
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THEIR CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 
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1P. W. Hutson, ‘Measuring the Need for Guidance in Western Pennsylvania,” 
University of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, VI (May, 1931), 125-143. 
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The pupils were asked to name the occupation they were planning 
to enter, or at least the occupation they were most seriously consider- 
ing. Table 18 presents percentage distributions of their responses, with 
the pupils divided by sex and by school level. In parentheses at the 
head of each column is the number of pupils in each group. If the 
occupations from ‘‘engineering’’ down to and including “‘miscellaneous 
professions” should be classified as professions, the percentage of pupils 
in each group falling in that category would be found to be as follows, 
reading across the columns from left to right: 42.1, 42.2, 50.0, 56.9. 
Parallel studies have commonly shown half the pupils choosing to enter 
professions. Similarly, the extraordinary percentage of boys electing to 
take up engineering has been paralleled in other studies. Approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the girls here canvassed chose teaching, nursing, 
or clerical service. Other researches have disclosed the same tendency 
for girls to crowd into those three fields. 

The divergence of these pupils’ occupational choices from the actual 
distribution of workers is shown clearly in Table 19, which telescopes 
the data of Table 18 so as to make them comparable with a census 
summary of employed men and women over eighteen years of age. The 
excess of boys planning to enter engineering and other professions and 
of girls choosing teaching, nursing, and clerical work, and the comple- 
mentary shortage of choices in other fields, are evidences of the need 
for guidance in vocational choice. The comparisons which Table 19 
offers should be made with two reservations in mind: first, that be- 


TABLE 19 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND 
oF ALL EMPLOYED PERSONS OVER EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE ACCORDING TO 
OccupaTions (1920 CrEnsus) 
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cause of some degree of selection the proportion of high-school pupils 
aspiring to the professions may justifiably be a little larger than the 
number of workers so engaged; second, that we cannot be sure that 
the existing distribution of workers is what the distribution ought to be. 

Do high-school pupils have ability corresponding to their choices? 
In Figure 11 a single coarse measurement is offered as an answer to 
this question. The data in the upper part of the figure, showing the 
intelligence quotients of three occupational classes in the army white 
draft, have been adapted from Proctor’s monograph,! in which he gave 
Army Alpha scores of the three occupational groups in the army white 
draft. Using Proctor’s table of mental-age equivalents for Alpha scores, 
intelligence quotients were computed for the quartile scores, assuming 
that mental growth ceases at sixteen years. The procedure was arbi- 
trary, but the purpose was to obtain a measure of intelligence of adult 
occupational groups which was comparable to that available for the 
pupils. The lower part of Figure 11 shows the intelligence (range of 
middle 50 per cent of intelligence quotients) of those high-school boys 
of Western Pennsylvania who chose to enter the three occupational 
fields indicated. The point of greatest significance in the figure is that 
the groups of boys overlap much more than do the groups of men. One 
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Ficure 11. Ranges of Middle 50 Per Cent of Intelligence Quotients of Three 
Occupational Groups and Three Groups of High-School Boys Who Plan to Enter 
Corresponding Occupations 


1W. M. Proctor, Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational and Vocational Guidance 
of High School Pupils, pp. 39-41, 67. Journal of Educational Research, Monograph 
No. 1, June, 1921. Public School Publishing Company. 
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is justified in concluding that high-school boys choose an occupation 
without much regard for their general intelligence or the requirements 
of the occupation for that trait. 

Table 20 affords some insight into pupils’ thinking in the problem 
of vocational choice. The pupils surveyed in the Western Pennsylva- 
nia study were told to ‘‘List the main reasons for your choice” and were 
allowed three lines, numbered 1, 2, and 3, on which to write. Most 
pupils gave two reasons; many gave three. The tabulation shows that 
most prominent in the pupils’ minds were various self-advantages— 
what the occupation would do for them in the way of immediate and 
future creature comforts. Almost equal in frequency were such reasons 


TABLE 20 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE REASONS GIVEN BY Boys AND GIRLS 
FOR THEIR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 
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as ‘‘Am interested in it”? and “‘I like it.””, A comparison of personal 
competency and occupational requirements appears in only two of the 
categories of reasons mentioned with minor frequency. The table as a 
whole throws considerable light on the problem of vocational guidance. 

Young people in industry. Further evidence of vocational mal- 
adjustment may be found in numerous studies of efficiency and turn- 
over of labor among workers of various ages and training. ‘These re- 
searches cannot be quoted here. The rapidly developing science of 
personnel management is testimony to the increasing interest of indus- 
try itself in the problem. The school may well be expected, however, 
to be directly interested in investigations into the vocational careers of 
youths sixteen to twenty years of age. The chief difficulty of such young 
people in recent years has been to obtain any kind of employment. In 
times when that was not a problem, however, various studies showed 
that most young workers formed occupational connections very casually 
and that a high rate of transiency prevailed among them. 

At present, various agencies, national in scope, are engaged in study 
of the problem of youth and in administration of assistance. With sev- 
eral millions of young people unemployed and having no employment 
history, the point at which school and vocation should be joined is be- 
ing scrutinized as never before. Occupational placement of youth is 
being accepted as a social responsibility. High-school guidance pro- 
grams must take cognizance of the problem. 

Evidence of social, emotional, volitional, and other maladjust- 
ment. [he continued study of human behavior has brought an increased 
awareness of the existence of innumerable impediments to individual 
development. ‘They vary widely in type, in visibility, in causation, 
in remediability. Problems of health and physical development, of 
scholarship, of family relationships, of sexual abnormality, of conflict 
with moral standards and authority, of introversion or of aggressive 
reactions—these are only suggestive of the great variety of difficulties 
which call for diagnosis and remedial treatment if the pupil’s poten- 
tialities are to be developed. Pressey has contributed a well-rounded 
exposition of these problems, making it clear how exceedingly individ- 
ual they are. Problems of personality have been treated at length by 
authorities in the field of mental health.? 


1S. L. Pressey, Psychology and the New Education, pp. 9-302. Harper & Brothers, 
1933. ' 

2See, for example, W. H. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1932; and L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1936. 
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Wickman conducted research } which showed that teachers and men- 
tal hygienists differ sharply in their opinions of the seriousness of the 
types of personality problems. Teachers classified as most serious such 
activities or attitudes as whispering, disturbing, and defiance (which 
represent aggressive behavior), whereas the mental hygienists consid- 
ered most serious such traits as unsocialness, suspiciousness, and un- 
happiness, all withdrawing forms of behavior. Strang has further il- 
luminated the problem of developing adequate sensitiveness to those 
difficulties of children which call for adjustment service. She concludes 
her researches as follows: ? 


In thinking of their own adolescent difficulties, adults tend to recollect prin- 
cipally withdrawing types of behavior; whereas in thinking of the problem of 
contemporary adolescents, they tend to emphasize aggressive types of behavior. 
This tendency to report teachers’ problems rather than problems that interfere 
seriously with the child’s development may be due not to a lack of sympathy 
with modern young people, but to the fact that the withdrawing types of be- 
havior are not so easily observed as are the problems involving a clash with 
the environment. 


Many of the problems which are a challenge to adjustment will be 
found only by the treatment of each pupil as an individual case. The 
evidence of maladjustment may best be located if there is provision for 
the well-rounded study of each pupil as a developing personality and 
also for a member of the staff in whom the pupil feels free to confide. 
Tests of scholarship, measurements of attitudes and personality traits, 
inventories of environment are all helpful, but expert observation and 
subjective analysis of each individual are essential if all the needs for 
adjustment are surely to be detected. 


THE PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTIVE GUIDANCE 


1. How to acquaint the pupil with the educational and voca- 
tional opportunities of the world. Choice cannot well be made intel- 
ligently unless one has seen the full array from which a choice is to be 
made. To gain acquaintance with these opportunities means some- 
thing more than merely reading about them. Some observation of 


1E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. The Commonwealth 
Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. 

* Ruth M. Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work (Revised and Enlarged 
Edition), p. 172. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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them in actuality and some actual trial of them will clearly be neces- 
sary if one is to perceive them. The more truly the school reflects life, 
the more fully is this problem met. 

2. How to acquaint the pupil with his own powers, interests, 
and limitations. If we define guidance as the process of matching the 
individual with the opportunity for which he is best fitted, it follows 
that there must be self-analysis as well as job-analysis. The school must 
afford the pupil varied experiences in order that he may learn what he 
likes to do, what he has ability to do, and what he does not like to do 
or cannot do. Self-testing is an indispensable preliminary of reasoned 
choice. 

3. How the school may know the pupil’s powers, interests, and 
limitations. 

4. How the school may be fully and continuously acquainted 
with the educational and vocational opportunities of the world. 
Problems 3 and 4 follow logically if the school is to play a part in the 
pupil’s choices. If the school is to assist the pupil in his choices, it must 
be a close observer of the pupil’s reactions to his testing experiences. 
It must build up a cumulative record of these reactions through the 
years, so that the individual stands more and more fully revealed and 
so that the school has a sound basis for helping the child’s interpreta- 
tion of himself. Likewise, the school must know what the world is made 
of in order to assist the pupil in his analysis of opportunity. We have 
evidence continually that the school does not adequately reflect the 
world. The college-preparatory tradition lingers on, and so the school 
is said to reflect only, or too largely, the white-collar occupations and 
education. It is difficult to see how a faculty composed largely of women 
with liberal-arts training and with a career of teaching academic sub- 
jects as their own most vivid experience can advise a heterogeneous. 
body of pupils destined properly for heterogeneous paths in life. Such 
a school must effect a change in its personnel, its curriculum, its plant 
and equipment, so that it is more nearly a replica of the world. 

The first four problems should be thought of as bearing on the prep- 
aration of the pupil and the school for the occasions when choices of 
studies or choice of occupation must be made. It is apparent from their 
description that the guidance services which meet these problems must 
pervade the entire educational program of the school, frequently serv- 
ing to train and to develop pupils as well as to prepare them for choos- 
ing. The curriculum and the extracurriculum from the kindergarten 
up should be planned so as to bear on these problems. 
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5. How the school may help the child at times of selection and 
decision. At the inception of the guidance movement, attention was 
focused primarily on solving this problem; but as the guidance func- 
tion has come to be seen in more adequate perspective, it has become 
evident that the largest contribution to its solution comes through in- 
creased attention to the four problems just discussed. ‘Thoroughgoing 
preparation renders less critical the moments of decision. Neverthe- 
less, such moments come, and they call for a focusing of all the wis- 
dom which the school and the pupil have been accumulating for the 
occasion. Just how that will be done and how the two can co-operate 
so that there will be an absence of dictation on the part of the school 
and true reasoning on the part of the pupil is a problem which admin- 
istration must face. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTIVE GUIDANCE 


1. How to identify cases of maladjustment of various types and 
identify them in their incipiency, if possible. Even if a school 
is relatively well staffed with experts in various forms of maladjustment, 
there must be some means of identifying the cases which they should 
study. Commonly the experts do not have sufficient contact with the 
pupils to meet this first problem, which so obviously conditions the suc- 
cess of such program as they may have. With or without experts, it 
seems that this problem rests largely on the rank and file of teachers. 

2. How to diagnose cases of maladjustment. This is the second 
manifest step in performing the function of adjustment. Cases vary in 
difficulty of solution. Some tax the best-trained experts; others may 
be solved by the common sense of an understanding teacher or prin- 
cipal. High-school administration must establish adequate agencies 
for diagnosis. 

3. How to prescribe remedial treatment, administer it, and 
follow it through. If adjustive guidance is to be effective, care must 
be taken to see that the service is carried through to a logical conclu- 
sion. Many forms of maladjustment require continued treatment over 
long periods of time and involve the carefully co-ordinated effort of 
teachers and specialists. To create the necessary facilities and achieve 
proper co-ordination of forces is a task for administration. 

These fundamental problems serve as criteria by which to judge a 
guidance program or to formulate one. They are referred to frequently 
in the pages which follow, because guidance features must be justified 
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in terms of their bearing on one or more of the fundamental prob- 
lems. 


FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL WHICH ACHIEVE GUIDANCE 


A. ScHooL PUBLICATIONS TO INFORM AND ORIENT 


The main types of publications. In their survey of guidance prac- 
tices among 336 widely scattered secondary schools, Koos and Kefau- 
ver | found that 78.3 per cent published a program of studies, 26.5 per 
cent a students’ handbook, and 20.2 per cent an elaborate booklet on 
school opportunities. Smaller percentages of the schools issued other 
types of publications useful in guidance. 

The concluding section of Chapter II, ‘‘Administering the Program 
of Studies,” considers the printed program of studies and points out 
the features that make it helpful in guidance. 

The handbook is typically a publication prepared by pupils under 
teacher sponsorship for the purpose of orienting new members in the 
school community. Its contents most commonly cover such topics as 
the organization of the school, the program of studies, student organ- 
izations and activities, all manner of rules and regulations, the customs 
and traditions of the school, yells and songs. The guidance purpose of 
handbooks has been well stated by one who made an extensive analy- 
sis of their content: ? 


The new pupil enters a new world, one that he probably knows little or 
nothing about, and naturally he is tense with excitement. He knows little 
about the school or what is expected of him. He does not know the teachers, 
the rules and the regulations, the customs, the school traditions, what pro- 
grams he is eligible to take, the social organizations to which he may belong, 
the school songs, yells, etc. In short, he is ignorant, and his ignorance must be 
dissipated before he can become a real citizen of the school. 


There should be little doubt about the usefulness of a handbook in 
schools of medium and large size. Since township and county high 
schools and high schools which receive a large number of tuition pupils 
face a severe problem in accomplishing the orientation of their pupils, 
the handbook would seem to be an instrument of particular value to 
them. It should be regarded as serving both distributive and adjustive 
guidance. 

1 Op. cit., p. 31. 


* Harry C. McKown, “The High-School Handbook,” School Review, XXXII 
(November, 1924), 668-669. 
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The issuance of an elaborate booklet on school opportunities is es- 
pecially necessary in those large city systems which have established 
specialized schools in contrast to comprehensive schools. It is a more 
difficult problem for pupils and their parents to select a school than 
to select a curriculum within a school. They must know what all the 
varied schools have to offer. Accordingly, it is not a matter of surprise 
that systems with specialized schools employ the elaborate booklet more 
frequently than do systems with comprehensive schools.! 

Planning the maximum use of published aids. The purpose of 
these publications is to place essential information before pupils more 
economically, completely, and accurately than is possible through oral 
presentation. The desired effect will not be achieved, however, unless 
there is a plan for the careful reading and study of the publications. 
General practice in this matter has not been studied, but it is known 
that in some schools the home room is directly charged with responsi- 
bility for reading and discussion of the handbook, several periods early 
in the year being devoted to this purpose. In one school the English 
classes serve as the medium for such instruction. The Turtle Creek Union 
High School, in a suburb of Pittsburgh, utilizes the required course in 
civics in Grade IX for study of the handbook, assuming that good citi- 
zenship within the school is appropriately the first unit for a civics class 
to take up. Some plan such as these must be included in the guidance 
program if maximum value is to be derived from publications. 


B. ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL AND OF THE 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Guidance facilitated by the six-year secondary school. An im- 
portant purpose in the junior-high-school movement has been the es- 
tablishment of opportunity for exploration. By means of an enlarged 
and enriched curriculum it is intended that the pupil discover his abil- 
ities and interests and thereby acquire a valid basis for choosing the 
direction of his specialized training in the later secondary years. Un- 
der the 8-4 plan, the pupil typically enters on a specialized curricu- 
lum leading toward college, clerical occupations, or manual labor with- 
out opportunity to try himself out. The six-year period for secondary 
education has a distinct advantage in being long enough to provide 
for both exploration and specialization. 


1 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, C. Elwood Drake, The Horizontal Organ- 
tzation of Secondary Education, p. 110, Table 31. National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
et Monograph No. 2. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 
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Some four-year schools have recognized their handicap and have 
taken steps to compensate for it. Such a school is the Joliet Township 
High School, the guidance program of which has been described in one 
of the monographs of the National Survey of Secondary Education.! 
This school receives graduates from eight-year elementary-school dis- 
tricts under separate control and therefore finds it advisable to utilize 
Grade IX extensively for orientation and exploration. 


A half-year course in occupations is provided. ... All freshmen are re- 
quired to take a year of general science, which is organized as an exploratory 
course, and a year of general shop or general home economics. The general 
shop course consists of six 6-week units in six different shops, and the general 
home-economics course of three 12-week units. . . . Exploratory courses in 
music and art are also provided. The aim of the school is to bring to bear on 
the pupil its entire resources, to the end that self-discovery may be an outcome 
of the freshman year.’ 


Flexibility in curriculum organization. The breadth of variation 
in high-school pupils and their problem of finding their true interests 
are compelling reasons why the high-school program of studies should 
be highly flexible. One of the devices for achieving this condition is 
the placing of some subjects on an elective basis. Such practice pro- 
motes guidance in two ways: first, by providing opportunity for explor- 
ation; second, by creating a situation in which guidance has a chance 
to operate—that is, a situation in which choices are to be made. A 
few schools have organized their programs of studies on the constants- 
with-variables basis, which allows the widest latitude for choice. Most 
schools have the multiple-curriculum type of program, with subjects 
organized in from three to six curriculums.* ‘These curriculums vary 
widely from school to school in the extent to which their subjects are 
entirely prescribed or partially elective. An example of unnecessary 
rigidity is to be found in a study * which reveals the entrenched posi- 
tion of plane geometry in 132 widely scattered high schools with en- 
rollments of 500 or more pupils. Of the academic curriculums in these 
schools, 95.7 per cent required plane geometry; of the general curric- 
ulums, 78.0 per cent; of the home-economics curriculums, 76.0 per 


1 William C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance, Chap. X. National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, Monograph No. 14. United States Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 17, 1932. 

2 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 

8 Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., p. 59, Table V. 

4P, W. Hutson and M. G. Wilson, ‘Practices in Curricular Guidance,” School 
Review, XX XVIII (December, 1930), p. 753, Table IT. 
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cent; of the technical curriculums, 75.6 per cent; of the commercial 
curriculums, 17.7 per cent. In most of these high schools the pupil’s 
best opportunity to avoid plane geometry lay in following the commer- 
cial curriculum. Such a dilemma is unfair to high-school pupils. 

A second method for achieving flexibility lies in provision for rea- 
sonable facility of transfer from curriculum to curriculum. Under the 
present practice of requiring pupils to elect a curriculum at the begin- 
ning of Grade IX, it must be recognized that many mistakes will be 
made. Ample evidence exists—some of which has already been given 
in this chapter—to show that pupils of fourteen and fifteen years of 
age have no accurate knowledge of their abilities and interests. High- 
school experiences should help them to find themselves; and if a pupil 
explores a curriculum with negative results, he should be allowed to 
transfer without penalty. ‘This is not to argue that the pupil’s passing 
whim should prevail. Transfer should occur only after careful exam- 
ination of the evidence by the pupil and a competent counselor. 

Significance of the general curriculum in the guidance program. 
An increasing number of schools are utilizing the general curriculum 
to provide the desired flexibility. ‘The frequency of appearance of this 
curriculum in the program of studies and its manner of use by admin- 
istrative officers and pupils is set forth in Chapter II. In order to have 
a comprehensive view of the possibilities of the curriculum in guidance, 
it would be well at this point to look back over the portions of Chap- 
ter II to which reference has been made. 


C. THE CurRRICULUM IN GENERAL 


Developmental and guidance values contrasted. Educational 
literature devoted to explaining or justifying various subjects in the cur- 
riculum has emphasized primarily their developmental values. The 
subjects are discussed chiefly in terms of their effectiveness in develop- 
ing the habits, attitudes, and abilities needed for good citizenship, for 
a vocation, for a healthful life, and for the worthy use of leisure. On 
the other hand, the guidance values of the subjects have been neg- 
lected. Yet.a little reflection serves to define these values as important 
agents in meeting three of the basic problems of distributive guidance. 
First, they help the pupil to see and experience the educational and 
vocational opportunities of the world. They accomplish this in the de- 
gree to which they faithfully represent the world. Second, they help 
the pupil to find his own inclinations, abilities, and limitations. They 
give him the opportunity for self-testing. Third, they reveal him to the 
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teacher as having this aptitude and that disability, this absorbing in- 
terest and that hearty dislike. These guidance values have been aptly 
stated by Johnston as follows: ! 


The studies give the pupil a means of trying himself out, they give him some- 
thing to bite on, they help him to find out what kinds of things his native tal- 
ents enable him to do. High-school studies are the teething rings of adoles- 
cence. They assist in the eruption of native powers and help the child to learn 
what his particular powers are. 


That such utilities are not being more fully realized is due largely to 
the fact that the minds of administrators, teachers, and pupils are dom- 
inated by the concept of developmental values. Teachers are prone to 
think of their function as solely to train rather than also to test and ex- 
plore the human material before them, or to give their pupils rich op- 
portunities for testing and exploring the world and themselves. Another 
reason why the guidance values of the curriculum are not more fully 
realized is the tenuous connection often prevailing between the subjects 
and life, or at least life as the pupil knows it. The trend of educational 
theory and practice is undoubtedly toward a more lifelike curriculum. 

The elementary-school curriculum. It must be obvious that the 
outcomes which we are stressing may be realized throughout the school, 
from the kindergarten to the graduate school. ‘The secondary-school 
administrator should be closely concerned with the realization of guid- 
ance values in the elementary school because in the elementary years 
the pupils and the school should be gradually accumulating the evi- 
dence on the basis of which secondary-school differentiation may be 
wisely effected. If, in his ability to grasp the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, to acquire a comprehension of language structure, and to apply 
principles in the solution of problems in geography, John has shown 
extraordinary mental acuity, those facts should be known and utilized 
in determining his route through the secondary school. The elemen- 
tary-school experience should afford a comprehensive analysis of all 
the members of John’s class. 

The value of the elementary-school curriculum in affording the pu- 
pils a fund of occupational information has been happily emphasized 
by the publication of a useful book on the subject.2, Undoubtedly, the 

1J. B. Johnston, ‘“‘Vocational and Educational Guidance in the High School and 
Its Relation to Higher Education,” Vocational Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), 
VII (October, 1928), 16. 


2'T. C. McCracken and H. E. Lamb, Occupational Information in the Elementary 
School. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
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wholesome tendencies to have pupils read much more extensively 
than formerly, to study arithmetic in more natural social settings, and 
to introduce arts and crafts into the daily round are all promoting 
a basic acquaintance with the occupational world. If the teacher 
senses guidance as well as developmental values, these will be done 
more ably. 

The junior-high-school curriculum. In the junior high school the 
dominant guidance purpose caused the introduction of courses intended 
especially to serve as guidance instruments. ‘These have been called 
tryout courses. They first developed in industrial arts, their acceptance 
being facilitated by the frank rejection of the trade-training purpose at 
that school level. One example of tryout courses in manual arts is 
that described as in operation in 1925 in St. Cloud, Minnesota.! In 
the seventh grade all boys are required to pursue six exploratory courses, 
each extending through six weeks. ‘The instruction is more extensive 
than in many junior high schools, since one 60-minute period daily is 
required. Six half-year elective courses follow the year of exploratory 
units and represent opportunities for a more extended study in the same 
industrial experiences. Essential to a rounded achievement of the ex- 
ploratory function is the inclusion of information concerning the vari- 
ous occupations centering about the industrial processes which are ex- 
perienced. ‘The St. Cloud manual gave due attention to that aspect of 
the curriculum. ‘The ideal of instruction in several industrial experi- 
ences has been widely accepted in junior-high-school departments of 
industrial arts. 

Short unit courses for exploratory purposes have gained some vogue 
in other fields, such as commercial subjects, household arts, agriculture, 
languages, fine arts. No authorities who have written on tryout courses, 
however, are willing to recommend courses which have exploratory 
values only. It is uniformly insisted that there must also be develop- 
mental values in every such course. Thus it seems that the two types 
of values, though distinctive, must be linked together. 

The status of exploratory units in junior high schools was ex- 
amined a few years ago by Cline. His report was not encouraging. 
Opinion of the principals he found to favor the theory of exploration 
and to recognize its value, but application he found to be feeble and 
chaotic. 


1 Manual Arts in the Junior High School. Board of Education, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
1925: 

* E. C. Cline, “Junior High School Exploratory Units in Practice,” Junior-Senior 
High-School Clearing House (now Clearing House), VII (November, 1932), 152-156. 
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Taking as a whole the junior-high-school courses of study, 56 per cent of the 
subject fields have no such units. . . . Despite this lack of exploratory units, 
50 per cent of the schools have made no additions in the past five years, while 
25 per cent have actually either dropped one or more exploratory units with- 
out replacement or have substituted therefor “‘old-line” subjects, such as Latin 
for general language, algebra for general mathematics, biology for general 
science.} 


From the latter part of the above quotation it may be judged that 
Cline had a broader interpretation of exploratory courses than the pres- 
ent discussion has implied. The “‘general’’ courses to which he refers 
deserve special mention for their exploratory significance. Introduced 
originally because they represent a psychological organization of sub- 
ject matter better suited to junior-high-school pupils than the usual 
adult classifications, they are to be regarded as significant for guidance 
because they touch upon wide ranges of experience and are substan- 
tially connected with life as the pupil sees it. 

The senior-high-school curriculum. As pupils go on into senior 
high school, their opportunities for exploration continue. ‘They try 
new and more difficult tasks, and the impressions which they gained 
of themselves and of the world in previous years are refined, modified, 
and clarified. ‘Through English the pupil learns that he has an apti- 
tude for written or oral expression or that he lacks such aptitudes; he 
gets glimpses of many occupations as he reads literature within and 
without the class, especially if his reading lists have been modernized 
to include some present-day writings and selections that do not classify 
as belles-lettres. ‘Through the sciences, if they are taught in direct re- 
lation to the pupil’s environment, some knowledge of the duties, the 
nature, and the conditions of a multitude of occupations is gained; the 
pupil’s teachers, in observing his reactions, note that he has a flair for 
effective thinking and working in the realm of natural science, or that 
he earns no distinction in such activity, or that he is singularly inept. 
Illustration of guidance values from other studies is not necessary. 

The administrator’s responsibility. No other guidance feature 
serves so distinctly as the curriculum to exemplify the pervasive char- 
acter of a valid guidance program. ‘Those who are prone to regard 
the performance of guidance as limited to specialists hold an indefensi- 
ble position. Guidance is integrated with the most fundamental ele- 
ments of the school. The whole teaching staff must participate in its 
performance. To bring about such universal participation is a chal- 

1 Tbid., p. 154. 
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lenge to supervisory leadership, for, as explained at the beginning of 
this treatment of the curriculum, the subjects of study have had but 
little recognition as guidance agencies. Guidance will not result auto- 
matically from the curriculum experiences of the pupils. The experi- 
ences must be planned from the angle of their guidance possibilities 
and they must be interpreted to the pupil. 

A second task for the administrator is the provision of means for cap- 
italizing the cumulative findings of the explorations. In the course of 
a few years many teachers see the pupil react to a considerable variety 
of situations. How to preserve their impressions and record them, so 
that they will all be available to give a well-rounded picture of the in- 
dividual pupil at times of deciding which route he is to take, is a for- 
midable problem. It is given consideration in a later division. 


D. ExTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Exploratory values of the curriculum supplemented by the 
extracurriculum. ‘The pupil-initiated and pupil-controlled activities 
carried on outside the classroom have the same guidance values and 
the same developmental purposes as the organized curriculum of the 
school. A study of Figure 4, page 132, shows that educational writers 
have thus far thought of the extracurriculum primarily from the stand- 
point of training and little from the standpoint of exploration for guidance. 
Except for ‘Recognition of interests and ambitions” (No. 18), ‘“‘Explo- 
ration” (No. 19), and “‘Recognition of adolescent nature’ (No. 22), 
the values recognized are in the nature of training. Yet one who dis- 
cerns the character and the need of the guidance function has only to 
glance over the list of the extracurriculum activities in Chapter V to 
sense how broad are the opportunities for self-testing, for sampling the 
world’s work, and for revealing pupils to teachers. Furthermore, the 
nature of pupil participation in these opportunities is likely to empha- 
size these guidance values; in the extracurriculum there is a high de- 
gree of pupil activity and pupil responsibility, whereas in the curricu- 
lum the atmosphere is too frequently characterized by pupil passivity 
and teacher responsibility. 

Impressed by the “‘finding”’ possibilities of school clubs, Bruner and 
his faculty encouraged the development of 60 to 80 such organizations 
(of which the following list is a representative sample) and provided a 
period for them in the school day.! 


1 Herbert B. Bruner, The Junior High School at Work, pp. 45-52. Teachers College, 
Contributions to Education, No. 177, 1925. 
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Agricultural Club Burbank Club 

Ancient History Club Camp-Cooking Club 

Art History Club Camp Fire Girls 

Banking Club Cartooning Club 

Batik Club Catering Club 

Beginners’ Band Ciceronian Literary Society 
Beginners’ Orchestra City Sanitation Club 

Bird Club Courtesy Club 

Boy Scouts Costume Club 


Current History Club 


This brief list suggests contact with a number of occupations and illus- 
trates how the extracurriculum supplements the curriculum so that the 
school can more fully reflect the life of the world. 

The guidance values of the extracurriculum will be most fully real- 
ized if (1) it is managed with the object of giving experience to many 
pupils rather than the presentation of public spectacles, (2) there is 
more emphasis on having the pupil sample widely rather than special- 
ize in one or two lines, and (3) the experiences of each pupil are ade- 
quately recorded so as to serve as capital for counseling. 


E. THE ORGANIZED STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 


How carried on. (1) As a course, frequently designated as ‘‘vocational 
civics.’ —Early in the guidance movement the systematic study of oc- 
cupations was felt to be an essential element of the program. About 
two decades ago a special course appeared and was recognized by an 
important committee as deserving a place among the social studies to 
_ be required of junior-high-school pupils.!. A recent survey by Proffitt ? 
(see Table 21, page 202) shows that instruction in occupations has 
gained wide acceptance. Of the schools reporting such instruction, 
43.8 per cent offered a separate course in the subject, 51.3 per cent. 
gave it as part of some other course, usually social science, and 4.9 per 
cent gave it both as a separate course and as part of some other course.? 

When the instruction is given as a separate course, the time allot- 
ment tends to be a half year of five periods a week. When it is given 
as part of another course, it receives from a sixth to a third of a year.* 

While there is considerable lack of agreement as to the exact nature 
and organization of courses in the study of occupations, the following 

1 Arthur W. Dunn, Chairman, The Social Studies in Secondary Education, pp. 26-29. 
United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 28, 1916. 

2 Maris M. Proffitt, Courses in Occupational Information. United States Office of 


Education, Bulletin No. 11, 1934. 
3 Ibid., p. 4. Ibid pale: 
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TABLE 21 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS GIVING INSTRUCTION IN 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (Adapted) 


Kinp oF Scuoor Raposune | a eteeaperaiaal 
Regular four-yearmeh schools. sen ee eet, oe. 460 64.5 
JUNIOr-senlor Nigh SCHOOL eet. Ue es ee 200 75.5 
Junior highs schoolste. Save senate re ae eee ee 282 87.2 
Senior highischoolSapis seer e ie irae hc ier oe eee 169 42.6 
Totaled: hate kb o Sere cate Se ae 1111 68.5 


topics are frequently found in syllabi describing it: the value of an ed- 
ucation; choosing a vocation (suggesting the matching of one’s self with 
opportunity); making a start in one’s vocation; making progress in one’s 
vocation; studies of occupations. ‘To the last topic half or more of the 
time is commonly devoted. 

A pressing problem for the administrator is how to procure trained 
teachers for such a course. At present few training institutions offer 
courses which contribute the specific background necessary for the sub- 
ject. The requirement of special certification can undoubtedly improve 
this situation more quickly than any other device, because it impels 
the training institutions to develop an appropriate curriculum. Penn- 
sylvania requires 18 hours of special training, of which 12 must be se- 
lected from the social sciences, vocational education, or commercial ' 
education, and the remaining 6 hours must be allotted as follows: a 
course in secondary-school guidance, 2 hours; occupations, 2 hours; 
and personnel problems in industry, 2 hours. 

How shall good teachers be retained for this course year after year 
so that teaching ‘“‘vocational civics’? may become at least as much a 
profession as teaching English or mathematics? The commonly ob- 
served condition at present is that the transiency of teachers of this new 
subject is unusual. A beginner is assigned vocational civics, but is 
shortly ‘‘promoted”’ to the more honorific status of teaching one of the 
older subjects. Such transiency constitutes a serious obstacle to the 
achievement of the goals on which the course bears. A few schools 
have solved the problem in the effective manner employed in Provi- 
dence, which has been reported as follows: ! 


The vocational orientation of the pupil is accomplished in part through class 
instruction in occupations. Pupils in grades 7—9 receive instruction two periods 
1 William C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance, p. 65. National Survey of Secondary 


Education, Monograph No. 14. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 
LuS23 
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per week. The classes are taught by the counselors, each counselor being as- 
signed, as a rule, to the classes in which are enrolled the pupils regarding whom 
the counselor is expected to carry on personnel research and with whom indi- 
vidual counseling is to be given. 


(2) Classes in English composition—The organized study of occupa- 
tions in classes in English composition began in Grand Rapids and was 
described in detail over twenty years ago by its originator, Jesse B. 
Davis.! The practice apparently is not followed in many schools today, 
although the teachers of English in some cities are encouraged or di- 
rected to have some pupil expression center upon occupations and oc- 
cupation choosing. A chief advantage which Davis saw in his plan 
was that organized consideration of the problems of educational and 
vocational choice followed the pupil’s developing interests and abili- 
ties all through the secondary-school period instead of being crowded 
into a single semester of a junior-high-school year. An apparent dis- 
advantage is the difficulty of securing a uniformly high degree of inter- 
est and expertness in this content on the part of all teachers of English, 
as compared with putting the subject into the hands of one who spe- 
cializes in that field. 

(3) In home-room groups.—Through group conferences once a week in 
each home room some schools attempt to contribute to pupils the in- 
formational background essential to vocational and educational deci- 
sions. In their survey of home-room practices in 75 junior high schools 
and 55 senior and four-year high schools, Kefauver and Scott ? found 
that 50.7 per cent of the principals of the former and 36.0 per cent of 
the principals of the latter had checked as an activity of the home rooms 
in their schools, ‘‘Present information about or discuss vocational op- 
portunities.”” When such instructional responsibilities are imposed on 
home-room teachers, the outline of topics usually includes also train- 
ing in citizenship, courtesy, and so on, aspects of the educational pro- 
gram which are now found in many schools. 

This plan has the advantage of affording opportunity to correlate 
the study of occupations with the pupil’s development, as does use of 
the medium of English composition, but its greatest disadvantage is the 
assumption that all home-room teachers of the school, who typically 
include most of the teaching staff, can and will become interested and 
capable in this branch of teaching. If the half-year course suffers be- 

1 Vocational and Moral Guidance. Ginn and Company, 1914. 


2 Grayson N: Kefauver and Robert E. Scott, ““The Home Room in the Admin- 
istration of Secondary Schools,”’ Teachers College Record, XX XI (April, 1930), 634. 
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cause of a lack of trained teachers, how much poorer will be the teach- 
ing of occupations when it is imposed upon all teachers? 

If this plan is followed, the home-room groups must be homogeneous 
as to class, in order that there may be a curriculum of continuity and 
development followed from year to year. The subject will probably be 
taught more efficiently, also, if the practice is followed of having each 
teacher take a new home-room group of the same grade each year, so 
as to become proficient in teaching the outline for a single grade. ‘Then 
the home-room teachers of any one grade can form a committee for 
the full development of their home-room teaching by meeting to pool 
their ideas. 

If the home-room group is to be a real study and instructional group, 
accomplishing the learning that is expected in a course for which cred- 
its and marks are given, the teacher will have to rise to a new level in 
technique. He will not be able to induce the pupil to put forth an ef- 
fort by holding over him the compulsions which too largely are em- 
ployed as the means of motivation in regularly organized classes. He 
must employ a more intrinsic motivation; the activity of the group must 
be more informal, more largely pupil-initiated and pupil-controlled. 
This hints at the idealistic tone which should characterize all learning 
within the school. Any plan for solid instruction and learning within 
home-room groups assumes that a more or less tradition-bound teach- 
ing personnel can be raised to a new level in the technique of directing 
learning. This is a practical problem for administration and supervi- 
sion, and failure to recognize it or to meet it is one of the reasons why 
home-room group conferences are so often inferior to the pictures 
drawn by certain enthusiasts in educational literature. 

(4) Assembly speakers and auditorium programs.—The device of bringing 
in Outside speakers to give occupational information by addressing as- 
semblies or other groups of students has been used since the earliest 
days of the guidance movement. In 1923 this mode was employed in 
more schools than any other, according to Edgerton’s survey of that 
year.' Yet it seems likely that less and less dependence will be placed 
on this device as the study gradually attains the dignity of a regular 
school subject. 

The advantages of occupational talks by members of the community 
are that they bring local and immediate knowledge to the pupils and 
that they lend reality to the printed descriptions which may be avail- 


1A. H. Edgerton, Vocational Guidance and Counseling, p. 40, Table V. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. 
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able for the pupils to read. The limitations, however, are several. In 
the first place, it is often not possible to have a broad range of occupa- 
tions presented in this way, especially in small communities. In the 
second place, it is difficult to secure the interest of a large assembly of 
high-school pupils for a strictly informational talk about some one oc- 
cupation or group of occupations. In the third place, many of the 
speakers will not have the educational point of view. Such talks have 
been found to be most effective when the speakers appear before small 
groups of specially interested pupils. The problem of holding the in- 
terest of the audience is then less difficult, and the speaker can be more 
specifically informational because he need not try to be entertaining. 
Under these easier conditions for the speaker, individuals who do not 
feel equal to giving a public address will often accept the invitation, 
thus enabling the presentation of a broader range of occupations. Use 
of outside speakers under such conditions has been described as the 
plan was worked out in Minneapolis high schools.' 

Space does not permit a discussion of practice in the employment of 
auditorium exercises of other types, such as those of student produc- 
tion or occupational films. An ably directed guidance program includes 
such devices when they seem calculated to augment the pupils’ fund 
of vocational information. 

Collecting occupational information. A responsibility devolving 
on any school or school system which essays to establish an organized 
study of occupations is that of securing accurate, up-to-date, local in- 
formation about the occupations. The accounts published in textbooks 
are rapidly outdated, and they are general in character because they 
are intended for the entire country. One school system which has 
earned distinction for its occupational research is that of Cincinnati. 
As described in the National Survey Monograph referred to above,’ 
each counselor spends approximately thirty days a year in visiting in- 
dustrial establishments and in interviewing employers, workers, and 
technical authorities. The information thus obtained is prepared for 
the use of other counselors, teachers, and pupils. 


This material now analyzes more than 300 occupations and training centers 
and is prepared in three forms: (1) Printed pamphlets; (2) simple mimeo- 
graphed descriptions, especially for the use of children; and (3) detailed occu- 
pational analyses filed in loose-leaf notebook form for the use of all counselors. 


1 Barbara H. Wright, “‘A Method of Using the Group Conference as a Guidance 
Device,” Vocational Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), VII (October, 1928), 26-33. 
? William C. Reavis, of. cit., p. 81. 
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For the many school systems in which occupational research on such 
a scale seems out of the question, much may be accomplished by fol- 
lowing the example of a teacher of vocations ' who sent his pupils to 
interview workers among their friends and relatives and collect the in- 
formation called for on a carefully devised blank. A large number of 
local occupations were thus illuminated, and the activity proved to be 
a good learning exercise for the pupils. In other schools classes in vo- 
cational civics or other classes have undertaken occupational surveys 
of the local community. 


F. MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS OF PUPILS 


Diagnosis an obligation of the school. If the school is to play a 
part in helping the pupil to make valid choices, it must have a thorough 
understanding of him. Counseling the pupil in his selection of an oc- 
cupation, a curriculum, or a college all involve some prediction of suc- 
cess or failure. Measurements of abilities and interests in terms of the 
qualifications necessary for the various pursuits under consideration 
are necessary elements in prediction. Such study of the individual may 
be viewed as serving distributive guidance. Diagnosis also is basic to 
any act of adjustive guidance. When the individual gives evidence of 
being improperly adjusted in the school, either because of lack of at- 
tainment or because of apparently inadequate membership in the school 
as a social group, analysis of his case must be made as the proper basis 
for overcoming the maladjustment. 

Measurement and analysis of pupils should not be thought of as pe- 
culiarly and solely an element in the guidance program. It also serves 
the functions of curriculum-making and instruction. Such plurality of 
purpose implies that the guidance officer should not necessarily be 
charged with the task of making measurements. Primarily, he must 
use measurements. The section of this chapter devoted to organization 
of the guidance program shows pupil measurement as part of the 
school’s research program. 

Data obtained from the pupil for guidance purposes. Some 
knowledge of the pupil’s educational and vocational plans or prefer- 
ences is essential to helping him select his curriculum and elective sub- 
jects. Without doubt it is desirable to obtain some expression on these 
points each year, because such practice induces frequent consideration 
of them by the pupil and his parents and counselors. Aspirations must 


r SEARS R. Floyd, formerly on the staff of the Bellevue, Pennsylvania, High 
chool, 
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be examined for their validity and feasibility in the light of all avail- 
able information on the ability, interests, and condition of the pupil. 

Other significant data to be obtained from the pupil are many items 
relating to the home environment. Every pupil presents an individual 
problem. In the exercise of both distributive and adjustive guidance, 
the items of information that contribute to their effective functioning 
are numerous and varied and operative in dissimilar combinations. 
Among the more important facts concerning the home environment 
which may be needed are the following: 


Are the parents living? 

Is there a stepparent? 

Father’s occupation 

Mother’s occupation 

Nationality 

Language spoken in the home 

Number, age, and occupations of brothers and sisters 
Home duties and activities of pupil 

Study conditions | 

Education of parents and of older brothers and sisters 
Types of communities the pupil has lived in 


Other items of importance which may have to be obtained from home 
visitation rather than from the pupil are: 


Habits and character traits of parents and other members of the household 
Moral tone of the home 

Emotional atmosphere 

Degree of physical comfort provided 

Character of the discipline to which the pupil has been and is being subjected 


While relationships between socio-economic status and intelligence, 
length of stay in school, ethnic grouping, and other characteristics are 
such as to assure us of their significance, none of those relationships is 
so clear-cut as to obviate the desirability of subjective consideration of 
the entire home milieu of each pupil. 

A third category of information to be obtained from the pupil is in 
the general area of his out-of-school experiences and activities. What 
does he do in his leisure time? How has he spent his vacation periods? 
Has he had any vocational experiences? By taking account of these 
items and analyzing the pupil’s reaction to them, the adviser often has 
a good basis for calling the pupil’s attention to a possible educational 
avenue or a vocational future. 
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Never to be neglected is the factor of physical condition. Data of 
this category must in general be gathered by the school doctor and 
nurses through interview and examination, but the facts must be avail- 
able for the educational adviser. The state of the pupil’s health and 
the types of physical disabilities which may serve to handicap him are 
factors to be considered in educational and vocational decision. Many 
different types of maladjustment are explained—in part, at least—by 
physical condition. : 

Success and interest in the various school subjects. Many investi- 
gations have been made to show the significance of success in school 
subjects for predictive purposes. Despite the extensive evidence dis- 
crediting school marks, they have been found to be one of the most im- 
portant single measures for predicting future achievement. A number 
of studies have yielded positive correlations of .60 to .80 between ele- 


: TABLE 22 
RELATION BETWEEN SUCCESS IN SEVENTH-GRADE AND EIGHTH-GRADE ENGLISH 
AND NINTH-GRADE LATIN 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Pupits ACCORDING 
NuMBER | MARK IN TO MARKS EARNED IN LATIN 


or CASES | ENGLISH TOTAL 
A B 

46 A 32.6 47.8 99.9 

299 B 9.4 28.8 100.1 

297 C Ae Koy) 99.9 

107 D a tie 100.0 

16 F wal nh ae 100.0 


mentary-school and high-school records. One research has expressed 
the relationship by a simple correlation table, shown in Table 22.1 The 
author contends that such a method of presenting data for prediction 
has the following advantages over the coefficient of correlation: ? 


(1) The correlation table is easily made by any school worker without train- 
ing or skill in statistical procedures. 

(2) The data of such a table are intelligible to pupils, parents, and counselor. 
If the individual knows what level he himself has attained in the prognosis, he 
can express in simple arithmetical terms what the chances are that he will at- 
tain each of the various levels of success in the venture for which prediction is 
made. The coefficient of correlation, on the other hand, does not afford the 
counselor any definitive information to place before the pupil. 


1P. W. Hutson, “Deriving Practical Instruments for Guidance,’’ Vocational Guid~ 
ance Magazine (now Occupations), Vol. XI (March, 1933), p. 249, Table 1. 
2 Ibid., pp. 252-253. 
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(3) With such facts, counseling should be more easily possible and less dan- 
gerous for unspecialized educational workers to perform. ‘This advantage is 
significant in view of the widely prevalent practice of making home-room teach- 
ers responsible for advising. 

(4) The economy of group counseling, as contrasted with individual counsel- 
ing, may be realized, since a correlation table like that reproduced above can 
be explained to a class and each pupil can be encouraged to determine its 
meaning for him. 


In presenting the correlation table with its advantages as an instru- 
ment in guidance, it is recommended that the individual school create 
as many of such tables as possible. —The meanings of scores on tests of 
prognosis, aptitudes, intelligence, and general achievement may in this 
manner be made evident to the pupil. Care must be exercised lest the 
number of cases be insufficient to rule out the element of chance. Be- 
cause this hindrance operates to the disadvantage of small schools, cor- 
relation tables should be available with every published instrument of 
measurement. At present, such practice is rare. One example of such 
a table is that found in the Manual of Directions of the Orleans Solomon 
Latin Prognosis Test. ! 

Success in the high school bears a notable relation to success in col- 
lege. After considerable experimentation with indices to college suc- 
cess, Dean Johnston of the University of Minnesota found that rank in 
high-school class ‘‘is the most valuable single measure of probable fit- 
ness for college work.’’ 2. Evidence of the relationship may be observed 
in Figure 10, page 184. 

Research has shown that rank in high-school class is more significant 
in forecasting college success than is the type of curriculum pursued. 
The significance of certain of the investigations in this field has been 
summarized in Chapter II. (See pages 19 to 22.) 

Objective evidence on the relation of school marks to success in oc- 
cupations is slight and does not yield any clear-cut deductions. ‘This 
is partly because it is difficult to formulate a satisfactory criterion of 
success in occupations. Nevertheless, it should be apparent that the 
counselor will find the pupil’s record of great aid in diagnosing for oc- 
cupational potentialities. The pupil’s achievement, together with his 
expressed interests, yields significant clues for vocational guidance to 
the counselor who knows the vocational relationships of the content and 
activities of the various school subjects. 


1 Published by the World Book Company, 1926. 
2 J. B. Johnston, ‘‘Predicting College Success for the High School Senior,”’ Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), VI (April, 1928), 291. 
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The measurement of intelligence. Feingold summed up the many 
researches showing the relationship of intelligence to scholarship in the 
following words: ! 


Generally speaking, in the three upper grades of the grammar school it var- 
ies from .4 to .7; in the high school, from .35 to .65; and for college students, 
from .3 to .5. .. . The reason for this diminution is that as the individual 
grows older, his interests become more fixed and his abilities more specialized. 


Undoubtedly, intelligence test ratings are significant measures for the 
counselor to consult in advising pupils with reference to selection of 
curriculum, elective subjects, and college, but the size of the coefficients 
given above warrants caution. Reference has previously been made 
(page 21) to Dean Johnston’s search for the most reliable basis of 
prediction of success in the university. He found that by averaging 
the percentile rank on intelligence tests with the percentile rank in 
high-school class he obtained the best instrument for prediction of 
success in the first year of the university. The combined measurement 
he called a college-aptitude rating. ‘Table 23 shows the use of this pre- 
diction in a probability table. The University of Minnesota aids Min- 
nesota high schools each year in determining the college-aptitude rat- 
ing of their seniors and in using the rating for giving counsel. 

With regard to occupational choosing, intelligence ratings constitute 
one of the important elements to be considered. Some knowledge of 
the intelligence of workers in various fields is available,? and while the 
ranges are great and measures of success in comparison to intelligence 
are not available, the differences are significant. Pupils should be ad- 
vised of these differences and aided in the choice of an occupation for 
which they have enough and not too much general mental ability. 

The value of measurements of intelligence for adjustive guidance 
cannot be overrated, although space permits only the briefest mention 
here. For example, reference may be made to the most frequently rec- 
ognized type of problem pupil, the one who is failing. In the analysis 
of such cases, the item of native intelligence is the first to be canvassed. 
Does the pupil have the general ability which the subject implies? If 
he does not, his is a case for redistribution, assuming that an appropri- 
ate curriculum offering exists. If he does have sufficient general abil- 
ity, the counselor seeks the cause of failure in his physical condition, 


1 Gustave A. Feingold, ‘‘Correlation between Intelligence and Scholarship,” School 
Review, XXXII (June, 1924), 455. 
* For a brief summary, see Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., pp. 297-307, 
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TABLE 23 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COLLEGE-APTITUDE RATING AND COLLEGE SUCCESS, 
AS EVIDENCED IN UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA FRESHMEN ENTERING 
1923 to 1927 INCLUSIVE ! 


CoLLEGE-APTITUDE NUMBER NUMBER PER CENT 
TING ENTERING SATISFACTORY * SATISFACTORY 

96-100 88 85 96.6 
91-95 125 116 92.8 
86-90 156 21 76.3 
81-85 135 98 69.5 
76-80 137 89 65.0 
71-75 123 69 56.1 
66-70 131 57 43.5 
61-65 144 66 45.2 
56-60 144 Sf 39.6 
51-55 150 45 30.0 
46-50 141 34 24.1 
41-45 129 20 15.5 
36-40 137 19 bib jel 
31-35 116 13 11.2 
26-30 90 6 6.4 
21-25 76 1 1.3 
16-20 85 2 2.3 
11-15 47 — — 

6-10 44 —-- —— 

1-5 14 — ae 

Z2ie 898 


* Satisfactory is interpreted as an average mark of C or better. 


his efficiency in the use of time, his possession of the needed special 
abilities, his volitional adjustment, and so on through the gamut of pos- 
sible causation. 

General intelligence is a pertinent consideration in the treatment of 
disciplinary problem cases. Frequently a pupil presents a problem of 
this type because he has too much or too little intelligence to be effec- 
tively challenged and occupied by the intellectual fare placed before 
him. | 

It is no doubt true that in many schools mental-test data are inade- 
quately recorded and their usefulness for counseling is thereby greatly 
impaired. The Committee on Standard Blank of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals signified that for each intelligence test 
given, there should be recorded the date, name of the test, form, score, 
percentile rank, mental age, chronological age, and intelligence quo- 
tient.? Since there is considerable divergence in the intelligence quo- 

1J. B. Johnston, Who Should Go to College? p. 21, Table II (with slight adapta- 
tion). By permission of the publisher, The University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 
2 See Koos and Kefauver, of. cit., p. 435. 
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tients which various tests yield, the name of the test should be shown. 
The form should be recorded so that the same form will not be used 
twice. The advantage of showing percentile rank is that it indicates 
where the pupil stands in relation to his fellows, a measurement which 
is easily understood by the pupils and their parents as well as by the 
counselor. The usefulness of the other items in complete delineation 
of the pupil’s general intelligence is apparent. 

The measurement of special aptitudes. The measurement of spe- 
cific abilities obviously has much meaniug for distributive guidance, 
since all the differentiated activities from which choices are to be made 
involve specific abilities to a greater or lesser degree. Standard achieve- 
ment tests, such as the Stanford Achievement Test, are divided into 
subtests which constitute measures of aptitudes for mathematical, sci- 
entific, and linguistic activity. Strictly prognostic tests are available 
for the prediction of success in foreign language and branches of supra- 
arithmetical mathematics. 

Research has been notably successful in devising tests of specific ap- 
titudes for mechanical and musical activity. Of the former we read 
that ‘‘the mechanical tests are at least as effective in their field as the 
mental tests are for the academic field.” ! ‘The Seashore tests of musical 
aptitude * have been proved to possess high value for the selection of 
students for advanced training in music. 

The extent to which a school will utilize special aptitude tests will 
depend on its resources in money and personnel. Their importance is 
secondary to that of the general-intelligence tests. 

A recent development in psychology that promises in time to yield 
significant measures of special aptitude is what is known as ‘factor anal- 
ysis.” Further progress must be awaited before use of the tests involved 
may be expected to yield definitive and practical results.* 

The measurement of character and personality traits. Achieve- 
ment is so largely conditioned by various character traits that it is 
important the counseler have as accurate an appraisal of them as pos- 
sible. Hughes, on noting the relatively low correlation between gen- 
eral intelligence and success in the first college year, was able to ac- 
count for many of the most glaring discrepancies between ability and 


1 [bid., p. 315. This conclusion is drawn from Donald G. Paterson and Others, 
Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests. University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

* Published by the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

’ Frances Swineford, “Factor Analysis in Educational and Vocational Guidance,” 
School Review, XLVI (December, 1938), 760-762. 
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achievement by turning to the ratings on character traits which had 
been given to the students in their last year of high school.! Young, in 
searching for predictors of success in high-school French, found none 
more significant than teachers’ ratings on “industry.” 2 

In promoting optimal adjustment to work, to leisure, to the require- 
ments and opportunities of school citizenship, and so to life in all its 
manifold aspects, the counselor finds an evaluation of the pupil’s equip- 
ment in traits of character and personality an indispensable aid. Ad- 
justment often means the eradication of an undesirable trait and the 
cultivation of a desirable one. Strang has pointed out that adjustment 
is often the attainment of the golden mean between two extremes, as, 
the happy medium between “‘lack of initiative’ and ‘‘too headstrong.” 3 

Instruments for the measurement of character and personality traits 
have attained no such state of development as the tests of intelligence 
and special aptitudes. Consequently schools should turn to rating scales 
as affording the best present means of trait appraisal. The many re- 
searches which have been made in the field of trait rating have dis- 
closed numerous pitfalls and yielded also some guides to sound prac- 
tice. Among the most important principles to be observed in rating are: 

(1) The traits on which pupils are to be rated should be carefully 
defined—preferably in terms of school behavior—so that the raters will 
have a common understanding of each of them. 

(2) Raters should really know the people they rate. 

(3) For reasonable validity, the rating of a pupil should be the av- 
erage of the ratings of three or more teachers. Sometimes, however, 
separate ratings are more significant than the composite judgment. If 
the ratings on a single trait show considerable variation, that may tell 
us considerable about the pupil that ought to be known. 

(4) A five-point scale seems to be the best. A larger number of gra- 
dations calls for finer distinctions than can usually be made, while a 
smaller number requires too slight a discrimination for value. 

(5) The rater should not evaluate an individual pupil on all traits, 
and then proceed to a second pupil. Instead, the rating scheme should 
be so organized as to require the rating of all pupils on one trait, then 
the rating of all pupils on a second trait, and so on. 


1W. H. Hughes, ‘‘Why Intelligence Scores Are Not More Predictive of School 
Success,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XII (January, 1926), 44-48. 

2 Josephine Young, Deriving Practical Instruments for Predicting Success in High-School 
French. M.A. thesis, University of Pittsburgh Library, 1933. 

3 Ruth M. Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work (Revised and Enlarged 
Edition), p. 169. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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(6) If the number of pupils to be rated is large enough to justify ex- 
pectation of some approximation to a normal distribution on the rat- 
ing scale, the rating forms and directions should be planned in such a 
manner as to compel the rater to distribute the pupils in accordance 
with the normal curve. 

(7) If the number of pupils to be rated is too small to justify expec- 
tation of a normal distribution, best results can probably be obtained 
by the employment of a man-to-man rating scale. 

These principles have been exemplified in the experimental work of 
W. Hardin Hughes in the city schools of Pasadena, California.” Because 
of their common failure to respect these principles, the rating schemes 
generally employed by colleges on their admission blanks and by high 
schools in their cumulative record forms may well be regarded as yield- 
ing results of doubtful validity. 

The measurement of adjustment. Some progress is being made in 
the development of valid tests and inventories for the objective ap- 
praisal of emotional stability, social adjustment, and kindred aspects of 
personality. Evidence is accumulating that such measures afford sub- 
stantial aid in the detection and definition of maladjustments. Perusal 
of the literature on these instruments makes it evident that they may 
be used safely and effectively only by a person with extended psycho- 
logical training. 

The measurement of vocational interest. Much research energy 
has been expended in the effort to construct objective tests or inven- 
tories which will accurately indicate vocational interests. The signifi- 
cance of such study lies in the very evident importance of considering 
interest as well as ability in selection of a vocation. Results, however, 


1 Described in Harry D. Kitson, The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, pp. 214- 
217. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1925. 

2 “A Rating Scale for Individual Capacities, Attitudes, and Interests,” Journal of 
Educational Method, III (October, 1923), 56-65. 

“Organized Personnel Research and Its Bearing on High-School Problems,” 
Journal of Educational Research, X (December, 1924), 386-398. 

‘Refining the Estimates of Personal Qualities,’ The Nation’s Schools, VII (Feb- 
ruary, 1931), 55-60. 
“en rie Nox M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. Century Company, 

Koos and Kefauver, of. cit., pp. 363-369. 

Robert G. Bernreuter, ‘“The Theory and Construction of the Personality Inven- 
tory,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1V (November, 1933), 387-405. 
" eh nee Bell, The Theory and Practice of Student Counseling. Stanford University 

ress, 1935. 

Graham C. Loufbourow and Noel Keys, ‘‘A Group Test of Problem Behavior 
Tendencies in Junior High School Boys,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV 
(December, 1933), 641-653. 
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have been gratifying only with college seniors. The explanation seems 
to lie in the probability that discovered interests depend on experiences, 
that college seniors have had sufficient experiences in most cases to 
bring about the emergence of true interests, and that high-school pupils 
infrequently have had sufficient experience to have attained settled in- 
terests. Accepting such a view, the counselor of secondary-school pu- 
pils will learn all that he can, by inquiry and observation, about the 
discovered interests, interpret them for their vocational significance, 
and utilize them tentatively. But he will not forget to direct the pupil 
toward new experiences which may reveal additional and more fun- 
damental interests.! It should be stated that, although the indications 
of interest obtained by use of vocational-interest blanks suitable for ad- 
ministration at the senior-high-school level may not have validity in 
prediction of occupational success, the use of the blanks is nevertheless 
warranted by the extent to which they stimulate concern of the individ- 
ual for his occupational future. 

Use of measurement and analysis in the treatment of failing 
pupils. One of the widest uses of pupil measurement and analysis is 
for the diagnosis of pupils who are failing, in order to give a sound basis 
for deciding on remedial measures. Studies of failures show that they 
are in large measure due to the fact that such individual diagnosis is 
not being made or cannot be made, or that action on the results of di- 
agnosis is not being taken. Some policies and practices which tend to 
increase the number of failures in high school and which point espe- 
cially to the necessity for studying the individual as a failure preven- 
tive are the following: 2 (1) Assignment of such large numbers of pu- 
_pils to teachers as to discourage attention to the individual needs of 
pupils; (2) allowing teachers to fail large numbers of pupils without re- 
quiring an explanation of the causes of the failures; (3) allowing all 
entering ninth-grade pupils to elect four studies regardless of their pre- 
vious performance or tests of ability; (4) the policy of deferring pupil- 
progress appraisals until the end of the semester; (5) the practice of 
allowing backward pupils to elect subjects that require better native 
ability and better previous preparation than they possess; (6) the fail- 
ure of school authorities to organize adequate personnel records for in- 
dividual pupils and to use these records in the educational guidance of 


1 Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., pp. 333-347. 

Douglas Fryer, The Measurement of Interests in Relation to Human Adjustment. Henry 
Holt & Company, 1931. 

From a study by J. B. Edmonson quoted editorially as ‘““Why Pupils Fail in 
High School,” School Review, XX XIII (June, 1925), 402-404. 
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pupils; (7) the tendency of teachers and schools to place the responsi- 
bility for success or failure solely on the pupil. 

An example of a program for the diagnosis of failures and the ad- 
ministration of remedial treatment is that described by Thorne! as 
carried out in Portland, Oregon. In the public schools of that city the 
rule was established that pupils failing to earn 3 credits for two suc- 
cessive terms must attend a special high school, organized first in the 
spring term of 1930. At first some parents protested such a measure as 
disgracing their children. The answer was that their children were al- 
ready in disgrace. The faculty of the school was carefully selected so 
as to include only teachers who were interested in pupils who presented 
problems. No teacher who does not evince a liking and an aptitude 
for the work is retained on the faculty more than one term. Classes 
are much smaller than in the regular schools, there are no extracur- 
riculum activities to distract attention, and every effort is made to di- 
agnose the difficulties of the pupil. The plan has been judged a help- 
ful one. In the poorest term the percentage of pupils earning 3 or more 
credits was 52; in the best term it was 78. Many pupils return to reg- 
ular high schools and do successful work. One of the advantages to 
be realized from the presence of a skilled counselor on the staff is the 
continued growth of the faculty in sensitivity to pupil problems. 

Case study. Case study is the more detailed and thoroughgoing 
technique of diagnosis which is used to supplement the coarser meth- 
ods that prove insufficient for the discovery of fundamental causation 
in various types of unadjusted, maladjusted, or perverted individuals. 
While the making of case studies is a task for a specially trained per- 
son, such an expert must lean heavily on teachers and principal for 
the discovery of problem cases, for the observation of their behavior, 
and for the administration of prescribed treatment. Consequently, the 
rank and file of school faculties cannot be any too well acquainted with 
the methods of studying the pupil. It must further be realized that 
the number of pupils who require the services of the case-study spe- 
cialist depends in part on the extent to which there has been critical 
and sympathetic attention to each individual in the everyday activity 
of the classroom from grade to grade. 

For the many schools which can have no specialist to make case 
studies, Pressey contributes the following outline as a guide to teachers 
in the carrying on of those activities: 


‘Norman Thorne, “A High School Which Turns Failure into Success,” The 
American School Board Journal, LX XXVIII (April, 1934), 23, 71. 
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I. History of Child’s Family 
A. Medical History 
B. Social and Emotional History 
C. Intellectual History 
D. Educational and Economic History 
II. History of the Child’s Life to Date 
A. Medical History 
B. Social and Emotional History 
C. Intellectual History 
D. Educational (and Economic) History 
III. The Child’s Present Condition 
A. Physical Condition 
B. Social and Emotional Adjustment 
C. Intellectual Development 
D. Educational Adjustment ! 


The outline merely suggests how deeply a case study may probe. Se- 
curing the essential information is often a delicate task requiring great 
skill in the art of interviewing. ‘To know what data to gather, how to 
gather them, and how to interpret them involves high intelligence and 
social judgment, supplemented by extended study in education, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and physical health.2 The employment of specialists 
for case study is exemplified in the personnel and procedure of the be- 
havior clinic of Berkeley, California.? The clinic consists of a psychia- 
trist (part time), a pediatrician (part time), a psychologist (assistant 
director of the bureau of research and guidance), and four visiting 
counselors, each of whom devotes half time to the clinical social work. 
Main steps of the procedure of the clinic are as follows: * 


1. Principals and teachers are asked periodically to report all serious behav- 
ior problems in their schools. . . . 

2. For each child thus reported, principals and teachers make out a detailed 
record of objective evidence, indicating instances of his unsocial behavior. ‘This 
report includes also items concerning the child’s school record, as well as a rat- 
ing of personality traits. 

3. The staff of psychological and social workers furnish information regard- 
ing mental ability and interests, home environment, social influences, and any 
other data that can be gathered from psychological and social investigation. 


1S. L. Pressey, Psychology and the New Education, p. 253. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Harper & Brothers. 

2 Ruth Strang, of. cit., Chap. XIV and XV. 

William C. Reavis, Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1926. 

Elsie M. Smithies, Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls. DD. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1933. 

3 Elise H. Martens and Helen Russ, Adjustment of Behavior Problems of School Chil- 
dren. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 18,1932. 4 Jbid., pp. 11-13. 
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4. The pediatrician and the psychiatrist make physical, medical, and neuro- 
psychiatric examinations of the child. 

5. With all the evidence before them, the clinical staff sits in consultation, 
interviews teachers, principal, and parents, and makes recommendations for 
treatment». ..: 

7. All developments in the case are followed by the visiting counselor, and 
periodic reports of progress are made by the school. 


How different is such treatment from the retributive punishment 
meted out to behavior cases in the not-distant past! It signifies the 
practical application of the principles of mental hygiene. It assumes 
that the individual’s behavior is largely to be explained by his previous 
experiences and by the environment in which he has been growing up. 
To remedy maladjustment is first to determine causation. Such pro- 
cedure as that at Berkeley is calculated to instill in the entire school 
staff a modern way of looking at the individual and at their responsi- 
bility for him. It is further made clear that adjustment of the individ- 
ual very commonly means adjustment of his environment—of his home, 
parents, teachers, daily schedule. The point of view of case study and 
a rudimentary knowledge of some of its techniques should be possessed 
by both the administrative and the instructional members of the high- 
school staff. 


G. Pupit REcorpDs 


Significance of records. The discussion of pupil measurement and 
pupil analysis which has just been concluded makes plain the signifi- 
cance of records in guidance. They constitute an inevitable compo- 
nent of any program for studying the pupil with a view to counseling 
him. Records are the means of capitalizing for guidance all the revela- 
tions of the pupil to his teachers and his parents through the years. 
Without records, there is little point in taking measurements of the pu- 
pil or in making critical observations of him. We have begun to ap- 
preciate that with adequate records, the counselor has some basis for 
his advising; he has tangible evidence to offer, which lends weight to 
his opinions and judgments. 

Furthermore, not only are records an essential aid at times when the 
pupil is faced with the necessity of making a choice or when his ad- 
justment is necessary, but their guidance value is apparently the main 
reason for making them and keeping them. Sixty judges, consisting of 
47 principals of secondary schools and 13 university specialists in sec- 
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ondary education, ranked ‘To assist in guidance”’ as the most impor- 
tant of five uses of permanent record cards.! 

Some examples of comprehensive records for guidance. For the 
Commission on Standard Blanks of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, Johnson carried on research 2 to determine by con- 
sensus of opinion the items which should appear on the permanent rec- 
ord card of the secondary-school pupil. ‘The commission decided on 
the general form of an appropriate blank and included the forty items 
most heavily weighted and certain scattered ones below that point in 
the ranking. ‘They prepared two tentative forms, one 5 inches X 8 
inches and the other 83 inches X 11 inches. The latter is reproduced 
in Chapter XV under “Standardizing Recording Practices and Pro- 
cedures.” * Not only is space provided on the front of the card for the 
usual record of subjects taken and marks earned, but the back of the 
card shows the pupil’s interests, abilities, and limitations as revealed 
by his extracurriculum record, his intelligence-test and achievement- 
test records, his personal traits, and his out-of-school employment. A 
few items to describe his home environment and an indication of his 
aspirations and ambitions are also included. The record in intelligence 
tests and achievement tests is expressed in several forms, of which PR 
(percentile rank) is perhaps as significant as any, because it enables the 
reader who is unfamiliar with the tests to see how the pupil stands in 
relation to his group. 

Another record form useful in guidance, the result of careful study, 
has been devised by Ben D. Wood and E. L. Clark. It is in the form 
of a folder * the size of a correspondence-file folder and is intended to 
_ afford a comprehensive history of the pupil throughout grades VII to 
XII. The folder itself is ruled and headed for the record, but it is ob- 
vious that test papers, correspondence, and various other documentary 
evidence essential to the full understanding of the pupil can be filed 
within the folder and thus be readily available. The folder, ruled in 
wide columns, is for seven years. Ample space is provided for the re- 
cording of extracurriculum and vocational experiences, and also for 


1B, Lamar Johnson, ‘“The Permanent Record Form in the Secondary School,” 
School Review, XLI (February, 1933), p. 118, Table I. 

@ibid., pp.i115—121. 

3 The same section draws extendedly on the findings of Johnson’s investigation. 

4 Pictured, explained, and use illustrated in the Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Personal Record Cards of the American Council on Education, The Educational 
Record Supplement, No. 8, July, 1928, pp. 14-52. Also reproduced in Koos and Kefau- 
ver, op. cit., pp. 436-438. Published by the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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‘notable accomplishments—unusual experiences.” One quarter of the 
entire folder—one of the outside surfaces—is free for “notes,” being 
ruled only horizontally. Here, presumably, counselors will make no- 
tations of their conferences with the individual. 

The constructors of this record form have illustrated its usefulness in 
the reference cited. At the close of one illustration, they say: ' 


No one of the various bits of information that make up this record would 
justify any definite conclusion regarding this young man’s abilities and inter- 
ests. It is the cumulative effect of objective observations concretely stated, showing 
glimpses of his conduct under varying circumstances and spread out over a 
series of years, that delineates his real bent, that manifests the persistent inter- 
ests that dominate his life, and that demonstrates the fortuitous character of 
his earlier choice of a profession. 


Herein the authors have stated by implication the most important char- 
acteristics of a good record form. It is plain that this record form is 
constructed on the theory that a recording of specific examples of un- 
directed behavior is highly important in revealing the individual— 
probably of greater significance than teacher ratings on abstract qual- 
ities. 

The use of records for guidance. Concerning the use of records 
for guidance purposes, it seems that much will depend on the guidance 
personnel. If guidance is largely in the hands of a specialist, the rec- 
ords may be concentrated to his advantage; if the function is largely 
exercised by the entire staff of teachers in their capacity as home-room 
teachers, the records must be distributed. Obviously, the latter method 
seems to present the most problems, because of the difficulty of secur- 
ing the measure of uniformity which is essential in the handling of rec- 
ords. In the formulation of any plan, it should be remembered that 
records have values for teaching as well as for guidance. They should 
be available to and used by all teachers, on the assumption that both 
functions can be more ably discharged if the teacher knows as fully as 
possible the nature of the individual who is to be taught or guided. 


H. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


Placement methods and organization. After taking all the pre- 
liminary steps to help the pupil get his start in the occupational world, 
the guidance program is left unfinished if provision for placement is 


1 Op, cit., pp. 36-37. 
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not made. In a large city system it is logical to have a central place- 
ment office because of various economies and advantages which can 
thus be effected, such as achieving better co-operation with employers 
and opening to each pupil who is leaving school the employment op- 
portunities of a larger area and therefore giving him greater variety 
than is possible for the counselor of a single school. Obviously, such a 
central office cannot know the pupil intimately. Cordial relations must 
therefore be maintained with the school counselors, for it is they who 
must be relied on for extended records of the registrants. 

A paragraph may be quoted from Reavis’s recent description of guid- 
ance programs in order to show how the placement function is carried 
on in a large city: 


An effective central placement service is maintained in the Providence school 
system. The records of placements are kept on file in the central office, and 
placement contacts are made by the supervisor of guidance and placement in 
the Department of Research and Guidance. Many placements are also made 
through the shop instructors in the trade school, who use one half day each 
week in making contacts with employers as means of finding placements for 
their pupils. Counselors in the different schools keep in touch with pupils 15 
to 16 years of age who are employed part time or on unskilled jobs. The place- 
ments made through the schools average about 1000 per year in normal times.! 


As an example of the provision for placement in a city having only 
one high school, the same monograph may again be drawn upon for 
quotation from the description of the guidance program of the Joliet 
Township High School, an institution having an enrollment of approx- 
imately 3500: 


Perhaps the most arduous duties of the personnel director are those pertain- 
ing to placement and research. Most of the placements (about 500 per year) 
are made through the director. It is his responsibility to make the contacts 
with employers, to confer with the committee advisers regarding the applica- 
tions for placement, and to set in motion the procedures which result in the 
contact between the employer and the pupil seeking employment. Satisfactory 
service by the director depends on accuracy of records, knowledge of pupils, 
parents, employment conditions, and the collection and interpretation of data 
pertaining to the pupil personnel.’ 


1W. C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance, p. 69. National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Monograph No. 14. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 
1932. 

eibid., p: 109, 
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In smaller schools, placement may be a function of the principal or 
of some teacher to whom he delegates the work. It should in any event 
be planned for as a service which the school owes the pupils. Even 
though the school is small, there should be an active program for ob- 
taining news of vacancies, selecting candidates to fill them, and aiding 
them in the approach to employers. 

Follow-up service. In view of frequent shifting in employment 
after placement, some of which is certainly desirable, counseling in re- 
placement is an essential part of the guidance program. Some author- 
ities have contended that the school’s guardianship over and service to 
youth in such respects as this should be continued until the termina- 
tion of minority. In the vocational life of the young workers, issues 
are continually arising for the settlement of which they need wise coun- 
sel. If a worker is not succeeding, he needs to be helped in diagnosing 
the cause of his difficulty and in overcoming it. If he must make a 
decision between two courses of action, he will make it the more wisely 
for having had the opportunity to discuss it with a sympathetic adviser. 

One of the outstanding examples of systematic follow-up, described 
by Allen,' is employed in Providence. The practice in that city is to 
have the class counselors make follow-up studies of their former classes 
one year, three years, and five years after they are out of school. Since 
the counselors serve a class during its entire three-year stay in senior 
high school, a personal relationship is built up that contributes to a 
larger interest in a follow-up study than could possibly obtain in a study 
made by the impersonal central office. Among the advantages alleged 
for this method are that it enables the counselor to evaluate his own 
work and to learn from his experience, that it helps the counselor to 
keep up-to-date in his knowledge of the occupational world, and that 
it brings right into the school many slants on the curriculum which are 
useful in its reconstruction. ‘The procedures are outlined by Allen ? 
with a detail which is helpful but too extended for quotation here. 


ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL FOR GUIDANCE 


The need for organization. It must be evident to the reader of 
this chapter that the features of the school through which guidance may 
and should be exercised are so numerous as to render necessary a sys- 


1 Richard D. Allen, ‘‘Continuous Follow-Up Survey in the Senior High School,” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), X (December, 1931), 105-110, 
2 [bid., pp. 106-108, 
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tematic organization of them. A guidance program must comprehend 
all the avenues through which guidance is exercised, allocate responsi- 
bility for the efficient performance of each activity, achieve harmoni- 
ous relationships between the several elements of the program, and in- 
tegrate the program with the other activities of the school. 
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Number of Activities 


Figure 12. Distribution of 336 Secondary Schools According to the Numbers of 
Guidance Activities ! 


As evidence that there is now a problem of organization in the gen- 
eral run of schools, even though many have but partially developed 
programs, Figure 12 is presented. In the checking list which Koos and 
Kefauver used in their study of guidance practices, there were 71 items, 
not including those related to guidance organization or personnel. Fig- 
ure 12 shows a distribution of the schools according to the number of 
activities checked. While the schools vary widely in the extent to which 
they practice guidance, the median number of activities carried on— 
not shown in the figure—is 24.9. It is not difficult to accept the opin- 
ion of Koos and Kefauver that ‘“‘the number of practices is large enough 
in most of these schools to warrant serious efforts at setting them up 
into a co-ordinated and systematized organization.” ” 


1From Koos and Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, p. 512, Fig. 46. By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 2 Ibid., p. 512. 
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Examples of guidance organization. Because of its clear analysis 
of functions and relationships, the hypothetical organization prepared 
by Sears is the first example of guidance organization to be examined. 
It is presented here as Figure 13.1 The plan shows: ? 


. a single executive head, responsible for the entire program. Under this 
head there might well be a single head of all staff service, responsible for get- 
ting together from the field, from books, and from children all the information 
needed. A second person of equal rank should be in direct charge of all line 
service up to the point where the child leaves school, responsible for the assign- 
ment of counselors, the grouping of children, the final arrangement of materials 
to be used in specific guidance instruction, and the supervision of all advisory 
service. A third officer of the same rank would have charge of appointment 
and follow-up work. Under each of these chief subordinates there would be a 
group of workers, depending in size upon the number of children and schools 
in the system. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Assistant Dir oe ee 
Superintendent Ghidanes Reateeee 
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ot ae Appointment Information 
Cudance Bureau Bureau 
Instruc- Counsel - Informa- Appoint- Educa- Voca- 
tion ing tion ments tional tional 


Follow-up Work 


Ficure 13. Plan of Organization for Guidance Service 


~ 


It should be further pointed out that Sears’s diagram distinguishes 
line and staff functions in guidance. ‘The staff functions—gathering 
the information about pupils and about occupations on the basis of 
which the pupils are instructed and counseled—are appropriately car- 
ried on in close co-operation with the research department. Such an 
organization prevents wasteful duplication in the research program of 
the school. Similarly, the diagram signifies that the line functions of 
instruction and counseling must be carried on with the consent and 

1 Jesse B. Sears, The School Survey, p. 328, Fig. 11. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1925, 
2 Ibid., p. 327. 
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active co-operation of the assistant superintendent and the principals 
who bear primary responsibility for the functioning of the schools. 

The tendency in some cities, as described by Proctor,! to organize 
guidance under a bureau of research and guidance seems to be ob- 
jectionable because it is confusing. Guidance is essentially a line 
activity, just as is instruction. It deals directly with pupils and seeks 
to confer direct benefits on them, just as does instruction. It should 
not, therefore, be directed from a central organization which is devoted 
to staff duties. A central bureau of research should be thought of as 
organized to gather the essential information on the basis of which all 
line functions are carried on more efficiently—instruction, guidance, 
and administration of curriculum, finance, and buildings. 

Sears’s diagram is prepared partly in terms of functions and partly 
in terms of functionaries. A city school system of some size is implied. 
Figure 14, page 226, may be helpful to show how the several aspects of 
guidance activity can be cared for in a small high school with no spe- 
cial guidance personnel. ‘This plan assumes the extended use of the 
major portion of the faculty as home-room teachers. Whether it is 
preferable to other plans is not known. Koos and Kefauver, in their 
survey of 336 secondary schools, found the most common type of guid- 
ance organization in schools of from 200 to 1000 pupils to comprise the 
principal and home-room advisers.” Figure 14 is an attempt to show 
how to make the most of this common type, supplemented as in- 
dicated, in order to have all the essential elements of a guidance 
program. 

Among existing organizations of which printed descriptions are avail- 
able, considerable variation prevails, and practically none shows clearly 
the allocation of all the necessary elements of a guidance program. A 
characteristic of a few is the utilization of specialists to a notable de- 
gree. Of these, the house-principal plan, developed in Detroit and em- 
ployed in some of the high schools of that city, is most distinctive. By 
this plan the student body of a school is divided into groups of 200 to 
300 and each group assigned to a large room known as a house. In 
charge of the house is a special teacher, known as a house principal, 
who has full responsibility for administrative routine, personnel mat- 
ters, and study supervision, for the house is study hall and home room 
to its members. The house principals are relieved of teaching respon- 


1 William M. Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guidance, Chap. XV. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1925. 
* Op. cit., p. 518, Table LXIV. 
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Testing program administered Functions of gathering Function of 
and results prepared and local and national appointments 
recorded for counseling (also information of occu- and follow- 
valuable for curriculum making pational and educational up work 

and instruction) by an interested opportunities, stocking performed by 
and capable teacher. (Clerical library, compiling bibli- a teacher, 
assistance utilized as far as ographies, and teaching preferably 
possible. ) (Records are in the the course in occupations, head of 
principal's office and ac- carried on by a teacher. Commercial 
cessible to all teachers.) Department. 


Principal organizes home-room system, outlines and supervises the program 
of group activities and individual counseling in the home room, accepts the 
problem cases, and articulates graduates with higher institutions. 


Home-Room Teachers 


Each home-room group homogeneous as to grade. The home-room teachers of 
each grade constitute a committee, of which one member is selected by the 
principal as chairman. The committees work out the detail of the group 
guidance programs. Each home-room teacher carries out the program of group 
and individual counseling. The committees sponsor the social life of the classes 
and give it educational direction. 


Ficure 14. Suggested Allocation of Guidance Functions in a High School En- 
rolling 200 to 500 Pupils 


sibility that they may be specialists in their principalship, and, com- 
plementarily, the teachers are relieved of home-room duties that they 
may more completely specialize in teaching. 

The plan employed in Providence exemplifies the considered use of 
class counselors.2, Each of the secondary schools is staffed with six 
counselors. As each class enters the school, it is associated with one of 
the counselors, and that counselor is continuously in charge of the class 
until it is graduated. Twice a week the pupils meet in class-size groups 
with their counselors for instruction in occupations, for educational ori- 
entation, and for consideration of problems in adjustment which may 
be effectively handled by group discussion. 


Of a 25-period load per week, each of the class advisers is given one period 
a day for individual conferences for each 200 to 300 pupils in his class. . . . 


1 Editorial, ““The House Principal,” School Review, XXXII (April, 1924), 247-248. 

* Described in W. C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance, Chap. VI. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 14. United States Office of Education, Bul- 
letin No, 17, 1932. 
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The adviser will have less than 10 hours per week scheduled in other school 
subjects.! 


The home-room teacher is recognized in the Providence plan, but 
plays a distinctly minor role. Much of the staff service supporting the 
program is carried on by a central department of research. 

In Figure 15, showing the guidance organization of the Joliet ‘Town- 
ship High School and Junior College,? the guidance program is in 
charge of a personnel director who works primarily through 38 ‘‘com- 
mittee advisers.” 


An individual committeeman usually is assigned 100 freshmen on their ad- 
mittance to the secondary school. These pupils are retained during their mem- 
bership in school, the committee adviser being responsible for the advisement 
of the pupils with respect to choice of curriculum, registration, progress in 
classes, membership in school activities, choice of college, and employment. 
The committeeman is available from 11 to 12 o’clock daily for conference with 
pupils either individually or in groups. This service is rendered in addition to 
regular teaching duties, but compensation of $100 per year is allowed. . . . 

The home-room teacher is not an adviser but an administrative officer, 
having charge of a group of pupils one period daily, for purpose of record 
and supervised study. 


Superintendent 


Assistant Superintendents 
(2) 


Personnel Director 


Committee Advisers 
(38) 
Pupils 
(3500) 


Executive responsibility —-—-—-—-— Contact relationships 


Dean of Girls 


Classroom Teachers 
(140) 


Vocational Director 


Home- room Teachers 
(43) 


Ficure 15, Organization of the Personnel Department of the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College 


1 [bid., p. 65. 2W. C. Reavis, op. cit., p. 105, Fig. 16. 
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It will be apparent that while the Joliet plan places the guidance 
program in the hands of teachers, it permits the choosing from a faculty 
of 140 of the 38 who are best adapted to personnel work. 

Another plan of organization, shown in Figure 16,' has been em- 
ployed in another Illinois township high school. As in the example 
immediately preceding, the chief executive officer is entitled superin- 
tendent and is responsible directly to a board of education. The two 
principal line officers in this figure—deans—not only supervise coun- 
seling within the school but exercise the appointment and follow-up 
functions as well, which in the case of the school represented consists 
primarily in helping pupils to choose the right institution for continu- 
ance of their education. One of the features for which this plan seems 
notable is its provision for the use of varying degrees of expertness in 
guidance—the deans as trained specialists, the chairmen as teachers 
possessed of unusually keen interest in pupil problems and some quali- 
ties of leadership, the adviser room teachers to meet the pupils daily in 
class-size groups and counsel them individually and collectively. The 
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Figure 16. Organization for Pupil Personnel Work in the New Trier Township 
High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 


New Trier plan also presents a close-knit organization which makes it 
easier to administer a program with accuracy and efficiency than is 
possible in many schools where there are no intermediate officers be- 
tween the counselor or principal and 50 to 100 home-room teachers. 


1 Adapted from a mimeographed chart obtained in 1927 through the courtesy of 
F. E. Clerk, at the time superintendent of the New Trier Township High School, 
Kenilworth, Illinois. 
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The economy of group counseling can be realized in the New ‘Trier 
organization, because grouping the pupils according to class and sex 
brings together those who have common problems. To a certain ex- 
tent, also, the plan permits the advantageous employment of the varied 
interests and capacities of the teachers in their assignment to advisory 
groups. A final feature to be noted in this chart of organization is the 
department of reference and research, which is a provision for staff 
service enjoyed by few individual high schools. 

The variation in these patterns of organization is such as to make it 
plain that there are no standard practices. None of these plans has 
any support from research; hence none is to be blindly copied. ‘They 
are described with a view to stimulating the imagination of the ad- 
ministrator who bears responsibility for the performance of the guid- 
ance function. ‘The organization of each school and school system must 
be thought out in the light of the ends to be attained, the clientele to 
be served, and the resources with which to work. For the various ele- 
ments of a guidance program, definite responsibility should be fixed. 
Care should be taken that the organization does not go so far in cer- 
tain directions as to neglect some important aspects of guidance. Re- 
sults should be studied and the organization should be judged by the 
findings. 

The personnel in guidance. Throughout the foregoing sections of 
this chapter are scattered many conceptions of guidance workers. The 
problems of guidance, the features of a guidance program, and, finally, 
the types of guidance organization could not be discussed without touch- 
ing upon the personnel for guidance. At many points the term counselor 
has been used to identify the person who counsels the individual pupil. 
The word was used in its generic meaning, for it is readily evident that 
the pupil is often counseled by schoolworkers who bear such titles as 
principal, home-room teacher, or dean. ‘To supplement the incidental men- 
tions of personnel, it seems desirable to conclude the chapter with a 
brief direct treatment of the chief personages who are associated with 
guidance activity. 

Koos and Kefauver found that the schools they surveyed had guid- 
ance functionaries of the types and with the frequencies indicated in 
Table 24,! page 230. This table shows, as is commonly known, that the 
larger the school, the greater is the use of special functionaries. In the 
smaller schools the principal personally performs the guidance function. 
Schools of middle and large size most frequently use home-room advisers. 


1 Op. cit., p. 516, Fig. 48. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
K—16 
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TABLE 24 


PERCENTAGES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS PROVIDED WITH CERTAIN GUIDANCE 
FUNCTIONARIES (Adapted) 


ne 


ScHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
GUIDANCE FUNCTIONARIES 


Under 200 200-999 1000 and over 
Dean ofizirls ee eats 2 aie ea Oh 29.7 45.6 Vow 
Dean. 0b boys Mute er era pte 13:5 Dik 46.2 
Home-room'advisers, . 01s ta oe Z1.0 66.0 88.2 
Large proportion of advisers.............. 21.6 24.8 BS 
Counselors, up ae: aaah aie wee as 2h 10.2 28.0 
Guidance:comimittees.. 21 tee eeee 25h 4.9 20.4 
Visiting teacher.) oreo es ae ee | 5.4 6.8 19.4 
Principal personally advising students..... 64.9 53.4 29.0 


This means, of course, that as schools grow larger, the principal tends 
to delegate advisory duties to the teaching staff. The second most fre- 
quent of special functionaries is the dean of girls, and the third is the 
dean of boys. Persons bearing the title of counselor are relatively un- 
common. Concerning all the specialists mentioned, it must be borne 
in mind that many carry part-time or full-time teaching schedules. 
Some light on the activities of these functionaries in actual practice 
is to be gained from Table 25, based on data from the survey by Koos 
and Kefauver.' The phases of activity which comprise the upper half 
of the table are not properly guzdance, as defined in this book, although 
they must frequently bear close relation to guidance, especially in its 
adjustive aspect. The activities named in the lower half of the table 
are Clearly guidance activities. A sharp impression conveyed by the 
table is that the functionaries listed are much more frequently occupied 
with activities which are on the periphery of guidance than with guid- 


TABLE 25 
PERCENTAGES OF FUNCTIONARIES ENGAGING IN CERTAIN PHASES OF ACTIVITY 


DEANS | DEANS | HoME- 


Coun- 
PHASES OF ACTIVITY OF OF RooM |ADVISERS 
Girts | Boys |ApvISERS awe toe 
Controloh attendance fitter 4 nis cane een te 47.6 59.1 -— —- ae 
Dicip lines eh Ae ciate cio hte 7 ceca a Una aaeeeee 56.6 (gies 69.0 69.7 41.7 
Oversight, ol social CONdUCE, on). ts eee 85.0 67.2 65.5 66.7 43.8 
Direction of special home-room activities...... — — 74.8 — -—— 
Supervision of extracurriculum activities......} 73.4 66.7 — a a 
Guidance concerning quality of work.......... 41.6 Cy els 61.9 Lies D4ik 
Curriculuny guidance tees Or scr Pel On ae 31.8 44.8 61.5 47.0 60.4 
Vocational miidances.t) uc, noe fee eva alee de Ae | 31.4 29.2 152 43.8 
Placement ys CMRI Bit Ce Ft es ee 25.4 28.6 — 10.6 29.2 
HOMO oii, casei nye ae Gioih eden 14 Mate eae vee ce 15.6 23.8 — 10.6 29.2 


1 Jbid., adapted from figures 52, 53, 54, pp. 534, 546, and 563, respectively. By 
permission of ‘The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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ance proper. The percentages of these workers who engage in voca- 
tional guidance, placement, and follow-up are so small as to suggest 
that in many schools these activities are not systematically cared for. 
That the principal himself makes up for the deficiency is a possible 
explanation, but not a plausible one. A second impression gathered 
from the table is that persons bearing the designation counselor in the 
table are less frequently concerned with discipline and the oversight of 
social conduct, and more frequently concerned with elements of dis- 
tributive guidance, than are the other functionaries. 

The counselor. In schools which have designated a member of the 
staff as counselor there is undoubtedly an expectation that he is to dis- 
charge the function of guidance. Anyone who is broadly familiar with 
school practice, however, recognizes that there is wide variation in the 
activities of counselors. It is no standardized position, but is largely 
made by the principal or higher authorities in the individual school 
system, and by the incumbent himself. Following the definition of 
guidance given in this chapter and the features of a guidance program 
which have been described, it would seem that the counselor ought to 
be possessed of a measure of directive and supervisory ability and the 
capacity to budget his time advantageously so that no important ele- 
ments in the program are neglected. While he must have records, for 
instance, he must use good judgment in determining the amount of 
time which he can spend in their preparation, or he will not have time 
to use them. While he must study the individual “‘misfits’” and seek to 
adjust them, he must guard against spending a disproportionate amount 
of time on them. Obviously, the amount of individual interviewing that 
the counselor can do will vary with the enrollment of the school and 
the fraction of his time that is available for counseling. Even the full- 
time counselor should not be expected to do all the individual inter- 
viewing that is necessary in a school with an enrollment as large as 1000. 

As an example of the staffing of a school with counselors, the Berke- 
ley, California, senior high school may be mentioned. As described in 
1925,! this school of 2000 pupils was staffed with a full-time counselor 
and six assistant counselors, each of whom taught two classes a day. 
Though home-room groups existed for certain purposes, each pupil was 
advised individually by one of the counselors in the selection of his sub- 
jects, the making of his schedule, and the correction of any maladjust- 
ments which arose. 


1 Elise H. Martens, ““A High-School Counseling System in Operation,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XI (January, 1925), 17-24. 
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The counselorship has not yet become sufficiently professionalized to 
be attained through successful completion of an established course of 
training. New York and Pennsylvania have established state certifi- 
cates for counselors, but in the latter state the certificate is not manda- 
tory. The general practice in selecting counselors is to choose a teacher, 
and personal and professional qualities are commonly given considera- 
tion rather than the completion of specialized training. Assuming this 
situation, Allen has suggested ‘“‘five screens for selecting counselors.” } 
They are superiority in (1) subject teaching, (2) pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, (3) teacher-teacher relationships, (4) interest in records and re- 
search, and (5) professional attitude. For each of these screens he gives 
more detailed description than can be reproduced here and demon- 
strates how inability to pass any one of them unfits the teacher for a 
counselorship. Such a device is undoubtedly superior to a score card, 
which may obscure a fatal weakness in a high total score. 

The home-room teacher. Evidence has already been submitted to 
show that far more schools rely on home-room teachers for the per- 
formance of guidance than on counselors. Practically, this means that 
guidance is not considered a function for specialists, but one which is 
to be discharged by the rank and file of teachers. A plausible reason 
for this attitude is that the home room originated as an administrative 
and clerical convenience. When schools became too large for the prin- 
cipal himself to contact all the pupils, he delegated to the teachers the 
responsibility for bringing administrative policies and practices to bear 
on the individual pupil. ‘To duties in the nature of guidance, discipline, 
and training, it was not a long step. Soon the home-room teacher be- 
came the person to whom the pupil looked for counsel and direction. 

Practice in the use of the home room and the home-room teacher 
has varied widely, and not all this variation has been due to the pres- 
ence or absence of guidance specialists in the school. Much of the vari- 
ation has been owing to varying recognition of the possibilities of the 
home room or to varying sensitiveness to guidance problems. A survey 
by Kefauver and Scott,? which was a canvass of 75 junior high schools, 
19 senior high schools, and 36 four-year high schools widely scattered 
over the country, showed a range of from 20 to 300 minutes per week 
in the time available for home-room activities, with medians of 118.5 

1 Richard D. Allen, “Selecting Counselors in Secondary Schools,” Vocational 
Guidance Magazine (now Occupations), X (November, 1931), 68-72. 


* Grayson N. Kefauver and Robert E. Scott, ‘““The Home Room in the Adminis- 


pater of Secondary Schools,” Teachers College Record, XX XI (April, 1930), 624—- 
41. 
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minutes for the junior high schools and 173.3 for the senior and four- 
year high schools. The schools were found to vary widely in the num- 
ber and kind of activities which were carried on in home rooms, and 
there was also exceedingly wide variance in the practice of teachers 
within a single school. Practically the only guidance activities carried 
on by home-room teachers in as many as three quarters of the schools 
were those in the nature of curriculum guidance. Quite evidently the 
divergence in home-room practice, extending even to the individual 
school, is chargeable to the failure to have any kind of concerted pro- 
gram worked out by the principal or faculty. Such must be the infer- 
ence from the fact reported by Koos and Kefauver that in fully two 
thirds of the schools they canvassed, the teacher was left to his own 
resources in developing a program of home-room activity.! 

Plans for the distribution of pupils to home-room groups and for the 
assignment of teachers are varied, and none has any basis except in 
opinion. One of the plans urged as advantageous in the organization 
and administration of home-room groups has been described by Cow- 
ing ? as four-year home rooms. By this plan the teacher starts with an 
advisory group of ninth-grade pupils and continues with the same group 
until their graduation; or all grades are represented in the home-room 
group, a few freshmen being added each semester to replace the sen- 
iors as they graduate. The advantage urged for this plan is that the 
teacher can become closely acquainted with each pupil through the 
long association. In favor of having all grades represented in the group, 
it is pointed out that the teacher has only a few new pupils to study at 
a time and that the older ones will help to orient the younger ones in 
the school. 

Opposed to these considerations, and favoring a plan by which the 
pupils of an advisory group are all of one class and change sponsors 
every year or every two years, are several arguments. One is that when 
the pupils are all of one class, they have such common interests that 
group conferences and group programs can profitably be used in their 
guidance; a graded curriculum of advisory sessions can then more easily 
be worked out to serve the whole school. The main reason to be urged 
for changing the pupils’ home-room teachers is the teachers’ varying ca- 
pacity for the work of counseling. Under the four-year plan the pupil 
may be assigned to a good home-room teacher or he may be assigned 


1 Op. cit., p. 554. 
2 Helen H. Cowing, “‘Four-Year Home-Rooms,” School and Society, XV (June 10, 
1922), 627-629. 
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to a poor one; he is then fortunate or unfortunate for the duration of 
his high-school career. Such a plan is certain to work out very un- 
fairly for some pupils. Changing advisers every year or two years is 
more likely to equalize the guidance service given each pupil. 

In current practice the main obstacles to the adequate functioning 
of a home-room system as a guidance device are several. First, there 
is an insufficient time allowance in the teacher’s load for real person- 
nel work. In most high schools, the teacher meets five or six classes a 
day and has some study-hall and extracurriculum responsibility besides. 
The home-room work is an additional burden, and the teacher ought 
not to be expected to devote detailed study to it under such circum- 
stances. Second, there is inadequate direction or assistance from the 
office; the home-room teacher is too largely left to flounder along and 
prepare his own program of individual and collective counseling. 
Third, teachers tend to be specialists in subject matter and to have lit- 
tle training, ability, or interest in the task of counseling. Some have 
much less fitness than others for the work, but even the best can hardly 
be expected to possess the technical knowledge and skill which typifies 
the specialist in guidance. ‘That none of these difficulties is insur- 
mountable has been demonstrated by a few schools. 

It may seem to some that these obstacles point to the desirability of 
putting the work of counseling into the hands of specialists. ‘‘Let the 
teachers teach” is heard in some circles. What is the reaction of the 
teachers when they are as completely relieved of personnel work as is 
the case in a house-principal plan of organization? Do they become 
narrower specialists in subject matter than ever, tending to exalt sub- 
ject matter and to forget that they are teaching children? Do they fail 
more often to envisage the whole pupil and his welfare, leaving the 
task of overcoming depersonalization wholly to the specialist and mak- 
ing it more difficult for him to accomplish that end? ‘These are ques- 
tions to which the high-school administrator must give due considera- 
tion. It is now sometimes urged that our high-school teachers have too 
largely the outlook of specialists for a school with such broadening pur- 
poses as our secondary school. Conceivably a situation in which some 
study of the individual pupil and his needs is required of the teacher 
must influence the teacher’s views of the purpose of his subject, lend 
perspective to his vision of its place in the curriculum, and improve his 
skill in setting up learning situations, because he is in closer touch with 
the pupil’s life and interests. Objective studies are needed to shed 
light on some of these questions. 
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Consideration of the home-room teacher cannot be concluded with- 
out pointing out implications for the supervisory program of the school. 
If the counseling function is to be carried on mainly by the rank and 
file of the staff in their capacity as home-room teachers, rather than by 
specialists, good results will depend on careful supervision. To induce 
a whole faculty to accept the counseling function and become practiced 
in it necessitates the exercise of skillful supervisory leadership, the treat- 
ment of which is beyond the scope of this book. 

The visiting teacher. With increasing frequency, schools both ele- 
mentary and secondary are employing the services of a visiting teacher. 
In brief explanation of the functions of this member of the staff, a pub- 
lished description may be quoted.' 


Who is the visiting teacher? She is a teacher who has, in addition to her 
other qualifications, a knowledge of psychology and psychiatry and mental and 
physical hygiene. She also understands social work, so that she is acquainted 
with every agency that can be brought into action to help the “‘problem”’ child. 
She has no class and is therefore free to visit the homes, to help the parents 
and the teachers with different cases. She can adjust her time so as to go in 
the evening or on Saturday afternoon when the father is at home or during 
school hours when the child is not present to hear himself discussed. She visits 
the home and talks over with the parent the child’s habits, health, recreation, 
and playmates and his reactions to his home and school. Frequently the parent 
is finding the child as much of a problem at home as the teacher is in the school. 
The parent and the visiting teacher give each other help in planning an ad- 
justment for the child. The busy parent who is engaged in business or in a 
profession is glad to take advantage of this help. The home is made better 
through the visiting teacher’s knowledge of methods of adjusting the excep- 
tional child, and the parents become better acquainted with the modern school. 
The class teacher in turn is made acquainted with the personal problems of the 
child, and thus there is built up a unity of endeavor in helping the child to 
solve his problems and to adjust himself to school and to life. 


One of the reasons for the increasing number of visiting teachers .is 
the present movement to displace the old-time truant officer with this 
higher type of worker. This change is clearly an outgrowth of the dis- 
satisfaction over the past treatment of truancy with retributive punish- 
ment. 

In the Minneapolis high schools are both counselors and visiting 
teachers. It might be expected that some difficulty would be encoun- 
tered in differentiating the activities of the two functionaries. Investi- 


1 Margaret Knox, ‘‘The School, the Maladjusted Child, and the Visiting 
Teacher,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (November, 1927), 176-177, 
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gation by use of the diary method, however, revealed that differentia- 
tion had been rather well accomplished. The results as presented in 
the Vocational Guidance Bulletin, a publication of the Minneapolis pub- 
lic schools,! showed that 79.6 per cent of the problems handled by the 
counselors were classifiable as educational and vocational guidance, 
while 85.5 per cent of the problems taken up by the visiting teachers 
were in the realm of social and personality adjustment. 

In concluding this presentation of provision for guidance personnel 
and organization, it may be said that such provision waits primarily 
on a more general understanding and acceptance of the guidance func- 
tion by school administrators, boards of education, and the public. We 
are still too largely bound by college-preparation traditions and by a 
vision of the school solely as a training and not as a “‘finding’”’ agency. 
There is a need for disseminating an understanding of larger responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of the school as a social institution. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Make a survey of the guidance program of any high school with which 
you are familiar and to which you have access. 

2. Outline a plan for effective guidance of pupils with reference to election 
of one of the following subject fields: Latin, commercial subjects, mathe- 
matics, vocational shop, French. 

3. By interview or written inquiry, determine the actual procedures of home- 
room teachers in exercising curriculum and vocational guidance. 

4. For some school you know, draw up a practical plan for pupil registration 
and scheduling which affords adequate guidance for choice of subjects. 

5. Check the vocational and educational ambitions of a class of high-school 
seniors against their scholarship, and try to determine how well they have 
been guided. 

6. Outline the topics and procedures of a series of home-room conferences 
bearing on college guidance for high-school seniors. 

7. In general, how should the home-room group conference compare or con- 

» trast with class activity in a school subject? 

8. Gather evidence through reading or through interview concerning meth- 
ods of administering failing pupils. Evaluate. 

9. Make a case study of some genuine ‘“‘problem’’ pupil. 

10. Make a survey of the attitudes and understandings of a score of home-room 
teachers toward their home-room work. 

11. Debate the issue of making the rank and file of teachers responsible for 
curriculum and vocational counseling or of delegating that function wholly 
to a specialist. 


1 Quoted editorially in School Review, XXXIX (September, 1931), 487-489, 
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12. Examine the curriculums of a dozen prominent schools of education to de- 
termine roughly what attention is paid to training secondary-school teach- 
ers to exercise the guidance function. 

13. Examine programs of studies of a number of junior, senior, and four-year 
high schools to note to what extent they have been set up to facilitate 
guidance. 
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Chapter VII 


Administering the Program for Individual Differences 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND THE PROGRAM 
FOR RECOGNIZING THEM 


Background of the need for provisions for individual differences. 
No one would now question that there have always been individual 
differences among pupils in our secondary schools, although those in 
charge of the schools of a generation or more ago were far from being 
as aware of these differences as we should be if the same schools were 
in existence today. ‘The reason for this greater awareness would be 
the scientific movement in education which has in recent decades 
revealed these differences for us. However, the differences among 
pupils are unquestionably greater today than they were a generation 
or two ago because of the far-reaching influences on the school popula- 
tion that have been at work in the interval. ‘These influences, or 
factors, are reviewed at a later point in this chapter and are suggested 
also near the opening of the chapter on the guidance program; but it 
seems desirable to anticipate these influences briefly before detailed 
discussion of the nature of individual differences. 

It is now a generation since Leonard P. Ayres reported his famous 
study, Laggards in Our Schools, which called attention for the first time 
to the astonishing extent of retardation in the schools. Consideration 
of the findings of this early objective study and the host of age-grade 
investigations which followed it prompted efforts to move children 
through the schools more nearly at the rate of a grade per year. Al- 
though there are, doubtless, some systems and schools relatively un- 
touched by the influence, most schools have been affected by it, and 
the aim in many schools is to move pupils forward regularly (or almost 
regularly) and to adapt the work to youth rather than youth to the 
work. 

The earlier retardation referred to kept pupils of less ability in grades 
below those in which their ages would normally place them, and re- 
peated failure operated to discourage such pupils from further attend- 
ance—to eliminate them. ‘The absence of opportunities for employ- 
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ment for youth (brought on by technological development), backed by 
compulsory attendance laws, has operated to keep these youth in 
school. The movement to promote them regularly, already referred 
to, has combined with retention to make the less capable pupils an 
increasingly larger proportion of the total enrollment in middle and 
upper secondary-school grades, thereby greatly complicating the prob- 
lem of providing for individual differences, as compared with conditions 
in the schools of earlier periods. 

Individual differences peculiar to all traits and to all combina- 
tions of traits. Individuals grouped together for purposes of mass 
instruction will differ, one from the other, in all single traits and in all 
combinations of traits. ‘This seems to be an incontestable condition 
from which there is no exception. Ample evidence is furnished by 
numerous studies to support this assertion. ‘These studies, taken as a 
whole, have included a considerable proportion of all traits possessed 
by man. In some studies, as in the case of certain anthropometric 
measurements, single, or isolable, traits have been investigated. In 
other studies, as when general mental capacity is measured, significant 
traits of a more composite character have been studied. Without ex- 
ception, when a group of individuals has been subjected to measure- 
ment, individual differences with respect to any single trait or to any 
combination of traits have been found to exist, the amount of varia- 
tion and the nature of the variation being dependent on the trait 
studied and on the nature of the sampling of the individuals possessing 
the trait. 

Definable traits provide the basis for a program of recognition. 
A given individual possesses almost countless traits. Psychological 
terminology has not sufficiently advanced to delimit the meaning of 
every trait. Even if all traits were standardized as to meaning, it is 
more than likely, so numerous are the single traits, that an attempt to 
provide for all of them in any program of administration would be 
highly impracticable. Therefore, in providing programs for the recog- 
nition of individual differences among pupils, it becomes necessary for 
purposes of administration that certain definable traits, occurring either 
singly or in combination, be considered basic and that the undefinable 
and less basic traits be assigned to subsidiary roles. Definable traits 
which are somewhat basic to the success of the individual in his school- 
work include traits like general mental ability, interests, mental health, 
mathematical ability, and the like. The administration of a successful 
program will seek to include the more definitive traits and to exclude 
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those more vaguely defined. Even after deciding that the program 
shall be so restricted, considerable administrative ingenuity will be 
called for to effect a final workable plan. 

Practicable provisions can most conveniently be based on 
measurable traits. Practicable provisions for individual differences can 
be made more intelligently when the differences are expressible in 
quantitative terms. Some traits, but far from all, can be measured 
with a sufficiently high degree of accuracy to make possible a reckon- 
ing of the amount of variance within a group and thus to permit a 
mathematical computation of the existing diverseness within that 
group. Once the nature of the differences is known and the amount 
of the differences computed, a program which takes into account both 
factors—nature and amount—can be formulated. 

Some traits, such as height and weight, can be measured with as high 
a degree of accuracy as might be wished. For school purposes, however, 
the more accurately measured traits are not always of the greatest 
importance. In consequence, accuracy may sometimes be sacrificed 
for practicability. While less accurate than the measures of some 
physical traits, the measurement of subject achievement and of intel- 
ligence can be made within limits of error small enough to make such 
measures valuable for the administrative purposes they are suited to 
serve. Measures of certain other traits, like will-temperament, interests, 
aggressiveness, mental health, honesty, and similar traits, while not 
so accurate as any of the reckonings just mentioned, still afford sufficient 
valuations to be serviceable for some purposes. | 

Hence a considerable number of traits are definable and measurable 
within varying limits of error. These must provide the bases for pro- 
visions designed to take into account the nature and extent of individual 
differences among pupils. When quantitative measures of traits can 
be secured, statistical procedures are available to the principal or other 
administrative officer trained to use them, and he can either compute 
the reliability of any measure he uses or interpret the computations of 
others who may have previously reckoned the degree of reliability of 
any measure. In this way he will know about how much dependence 
to place in measures at his disposal. 

At present, a principal can have complete confidence that individual 
differences do exist; that some of them can be measured; and that the 
knowledge at his disposal of the nature and the amount of individual 
differences can serve as a basis for defining a program which will ade- 
quately provide for them. 
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The program must provide for wide variations. All studies of 
the individual differences of pupils in any of the grades of the secondary 
school have shown that wide variations with respect to any identifiable 
trait are always to be expected. Such variations, however, even within 
the same grades of different schools, are not found to be the same in 
extent. Rather, in amount they are peculiar to the individual grade 
and to the individual school. The situation as it sometimes exists may 
be illustrated from the status of individual differences found within two 
representative grades of the secondary school—grades VII and IX. 

Grade VII is often a centralizing grade. Its pupils may come from 
Grade VI of a number of different schools. It is not at all unlikely that 
the policies or standards of instruction in the different schools from 
which these pupils come are not uniform. The pupils from one school 
will come to do the work of Grade VII with a better preparatory 
foundation than will the pupils from another school. ‘This variation 
adds to the heterogeneity of the pupil personnel of the grade. Again, 
the intelligence and economic and social status of pupils varies from 
one elementary school to another in any city. While instructional 
standards in Grade VI of two different elementary schools may seem 
to be equal and while marks of achievement of the pupils in both schools 
may cause the achievement levels to appear to be about the same, there 
may still be marked differences between the two groups in their ability 
to do the work of Grade VII. The fact that the junior-high-school 
pupils come from a number of elementary schools introduces a factor 
which accentuates the heterogeneity of the pupils. However, the 
modern junior high school, seeking to adapt its program to the needs 
of its constituency, has set up standards of admission which further 
accentuate individual differences among its pupils. In some schools 
all are admitted on the basis of social maturity without reference to 
previous accomplishment, and the practice promises to become more 
common. In other schools the requirements permit the admission of 
at least two groups of pupils in addition to those who satisfactorily com- 
plete the work of the sixth grade. The first of these groups includes 
over-age pupils who, for one reason or another, have not progressed at 
a rate rapid enough to enable them to complete satisfactorily the work 
of Grade VI. The curriculum of Grade VII typically affords experi- 
ences better suited to the needs of these over-age pupils (and often near- 
drop-outs) than can be found in the single fixed curriculum character- 
istic of Grade VI. These over-age pupils are, therefore, promoted to the 
junior high school. A second type is the accelerated pupil, who, for one 
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reason or another, has not as yet completed the work of Grade VI but 
who is able successfully to carry the work of Grade VII. For the first 
group, the over-age, Van Wagenen ! has suggested that any pupil who 
has reached the chronological age of twelve years six months be sent on to 
the junior high school at the first regular promotion day after he has 
reached the mental age of twelve years, provided he has attained at least 
fifth-grade achievement. Such a pupil, if not promoted, will be out of 
place in the elementary school. Again, any pupil who has reached the 
age of twelve years six months but whose mental age will reach thirteen 
years before the next promotion date would be admitted into the junior 
high school, even though he fails to attain fifth-grade standards. 

The admission requirements of every secondary school should be 
based upon a well-formulated policy of pupil promotion which, in 
turn, is in accord with sound educational thought. There is a growing 
sentiment favorable to the policy of making pupil progress regular and 
continuous by refusing to deny to any pupil the opportunities of attend- 
ing school in an environment made up of other children of his own age, 
interests, and maturity because of his inability in the elementary school 
to achieve certain standards. ‘The nearer this policy is realized by 
practice in any given school, the greater will become the heterogeneity 
of a given grade classification. In the junior high school of good size 
the deficient pupil, if he must be so designated, can be placed with a 
group of about his own chronological and mental age and of a similar 
level of achievement. Other pupils may be classified with logically se- 
lected classmates in a similar way. That administrative adjustments are 
needed may be inferred from data concerning the pupils of Grade VII 
in almost any junior high school. Data concerning the 140 pupils in 
Grade VII of one junior high school disclosed the following ranges: 


(1) In chronological age, the range was from 10 years 6 months to 
14 years 11 months. 

(2) In mental age, the range was from 11 years 3 months to 15 years 
11 months. Approximately 5 per cent of the pupils were outside a 
range of 4 years. 

(3) In intelligence, as measured by the intelligence quotient, the range 
was from 77 to 142. 

(4) In achievement, the range of variation extended well over three 
grades. Approximately 4 per cent of the pupils were but halfway 
through Grade V in general achievement, while approximately 


1M. J. Van Wagenen, Educational Diagnosis and the Measurement of School Achieve- 
ment, p. 178. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
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11 per cent were more than halfway through Grade VIII in this 
respect. 


In addition, there was, doubtless, great variation in the interests, 
in physical and mental health, and in other characteristics. 

With such variations Grade VII of almost any junior high school not 
only offers an outstanding opportunity for administrative adjustments 
for the recognition of individual differences, but it has brought together 
a group so diverse as to make such adjustment imperative. The pupils 
in any of the other years of the school have similar variations in kind 
and magnitude. With such quantitative differences present in classes 
brought together in any school, it is almost undebatable that teaching 
conditions, in order to make for maximum effectiveness, demand special 
administrative provisions which will adequately take into account the 
wide ranges in variation found. 

Variations among the abilities of an individual must also be 
anticipated. ‘The administrative provisions must give some recog- 
nition to the fact that a given individual will manifest wide variation 
among his own abilities. ‘The distribution of abilities possessed by a 
given individual may be expected to follow the same law as will the 
distribution of individuals on a given trait. MHull,! after testing 107 
pupils in Grade IX with 35 different measures of ability, estimated that 
the average individual’s best potentiality will usually be between 23 
and 3 times his worst. If Hull’s estimate is anywhere near correct, what 
abilities and interests are selected as a basis for deciding what educa- 
tional experiences are to be made available within a school becomes a 
consideration of paramount importance to the individual pupil. 

Provisions must take into account the school-to-school variations. 
The variations among the pupils in a single grade of one school will 
not serve as a safe criterion for deciding what differences exist among 
the pupils in the same grade of another school. ‘The character of varia- 
tion within grades differs too much from school to school to justify 
drawing general inferences from one set of evidence. This holds true 
even when the schools are within the same system. In larger systems, 
differences are so pronounced as to necessitate sectional administrative 
adjustment. Keener,” in 1925, gave an interesting picture of the entering 
pupils of Grade IX in 26 Chicago high schools. ‘The median chronologi- 
cal age of the pupils in one school was 16 years, while in another it was 

1Clark L. Hull, Aptitude Testing, pp. 45-49. World Book Company, 1928. 


2 E. E. Keener, ‘‘Mental Ability of Freshman High-School Pupils,” Yournal of 
Educational Research, XI (February, 1925), 113-122. 
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14. The relative position of the two schools as determined by mental age 
was reversed, the 16-year-old group averaging only 14 years 3 months 
in mental age, while the 14-year-old group averaged 14 years 10 months. 

School-to-school variations exist also in parental attitudes and in 
the educational conceptions of the staff. All these factors, if taken into 
account, obviously will not lead to identical administrative features for 
different schools, even if they are in the same city system. ‘The most 
sensible thing to do, it seems, is to plan the program in terms of data 
and information secured within the school in which the program is 
expected to operate. 


FACTORS CONDITIONING THE CHARACTER 
OF VARIATION 


Change in the character of the pupil population. Since the 
origin of the public high school, the American secondary-school popu- 
lation has been gradually and almost imperceptibly changing from a 
socially and economically superior group to one more representative 
of all strata of human life. The proportion of pupils of high-school 
age who enroll in school has become increasingly greater with each 
succeeding generation, with a consequent effect on the character of 
the pupil population. 

The change in the character of the population has been variously 
expressed. The expanding range of variation from 1912 to 1930 in the 
traditional four-year high school is given in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education! by contrasting the increase in enrollments of 
grades IX, X, XI, and XII with the increase of enrollment in Grade 
VII. Data in Table 26 are arranged from the evidence reported in 
the Survey. Judging from these data, the junior-high-school grades 
VII, VIII, and LX can be considered grades in which universal edu- 
cation has largely been achieved. The end of the upward movement, 
however, has evidently not yet been reached, since during the bien- 
nium 1930-32 the increase in the number of pupils attending city 
high schools was almost twice that in any preceding biennium.” It 
has been estimated that the high-school population will reach its 


1 Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, p. 4. 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

? Carl A. Jessen and Lula M. Comstock, Statistics of High Schools in Large Cities, 
p. 11. United States Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 53, 1934. 
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TABLE 26 


MULTIPLICATION OF ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS GRADES BETWEEN 1912 Aanp 1930 
AND THE PERCENTAGES THAT THE ENROLLMENT OF THE VARIOUS 
HicH-ScHooL GRADES WERE OF THE ENROLLMENT IN 


GRADE VII 
Times ENROLLMENT PER CENT PER CENT 
GRADE MULTIPLIED BETWEEN OF GRADE VII, oF Grave VII, 
1912 AND 1930 1912 1930 
a ee Le 100 100 
eee SoZ 38 80 
a 4.0 23 55 
ee 4.5 15 45 
OL oie 15 35 


peak by 1941 or 1942.’ There is evidence also of variation in the degree 
of popularization from state to state and from community to com- 
munity.” Rural communities where opportunities for high-school edu- 
cation are not available are sometimes below the average, while some 
cities are found to have an enrollment in excess of 90 per cent of the 
population of appropriate ages. 

Socio-economic democratization. The character of variations 
among the pupil population is dependent not merely on numbers en- 
rolled; it is conditioned also by the extent to which children of different 
socio-economic groups are represented. The adjustments made within 
the school to give training appropriate to all types of pupils is a further 
reflection of the attitude of the school toward a more complete democra- 
tization. Since adjustments can more appropriately be made in terms 
of knowledge of the socio-economic status of pupils, information on this 
point can be of service in planning the program for individual differ- 
ences.° 

Intellectual democratization. Measures of the degree to which 
all ranges of intelligence are represented in proportion to their numbers 
in the general population and the adjustments made to varying abilities 
would supply evidence of democratization in another important respect. 
The picture within any given school is affected by many factors, among 
which may be listed the type of school, the educational ideals of the 


1 Homer P. Rainey, ‘“‘What Is the American Youth Problem?” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CXCIV (November, 1937), 19. 

2 Grayson N. Kefauver and James Rusk, “‘Variation in Popularization of Second- 
ary Education,” School Review, XLIII (February, 1935), 112-118. 

8 For general information on socio-economic status of the secondary-school popu- 
lation see Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The 
Secondary-School Population, pp. 8-16. National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph No. 4. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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community, and the policy of administration. The effect of type of 
school on intelligence is suggested in the data of Table 27, although 
medians alone can do little more than hint at the full influence and 
the numbers of pupils and schools included in the study from which 
the table is drawn are not large enough to assure complete representa- 
tiveness. 

TABLE 27 


MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF PUPILS IN DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF SCHOOLS ! 


MEDIAN BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 


GRADE All 
Gomprey | General 28ST 9) Cone ee anne 
Trade 
LEXA! See 97 103 a 98 99 91 
DL MINE th tae ae freon 100 105 106 99 101 — 
Xe ee teat SUM 102 105 109 101 103 — 
NOLL eee Se ree 103 107 109 105 105 — 


According to the National Survey of Secondary Education, if all 
kinds of schools are included, thé pupils in high schools are nearly a 
representative cross section of the total population, differences in 
intelligence quotients being explained by differences in types of schools 
or by differences in lines of work being pursued. The median intelli- 
gence quotient of 9120 pupils surveyed was 102, and that of 954 pupils 
in trade schools was 91. Another study ? for a particular city where 
only pupils in grades X, XI, and XII were investigated showed the 
average intelligence quotients of pupils to vary with the lines of work 
pursued. Pupils in the college-preparatory, general, commercial, and 
trade-preparatory curriculums had average intelligence quotients of 
111, 97, 99, and 93, respectively. In this particular study the median 
intelligence quotient of all pupils represented was 102. 

Thus the character of variations is affected not only by the degree 
of intellectual popularization achieved by the school but also by the 
policy of the school toward establishing different lines of work for differ- 
ing levels of ability. 

Ethnic background and democratization. ‘The degree of popular- 
ization and, therefore, the need for differentiation may in some com- 
munities be affected by the ethnic backgrounds of the population. 


1 Kefauver, Noll, and Drake, op. cit., p. 21. The data were taken from Table 2. 

* Richard E. Rutledge and Allen Fowler, ‘““The Changing Senior High School 
Population and the Curriculum Problem,” School Review, XL (February, 1932), 
109-114. 
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Children of certain foreign groups are known to vary in the proportions 
in which they continue into the higher secondary-school levels; and 
these proportions differ from the proportions in which children of 
native-born whites continue to these levels. Also, Negro children are 
known to attend in smaller proportions than children of native white 
parents. Drawing on evidence in the report of the Immigration Com- 
mission made more than a quarter century ago, Koos found, for ex- 
ample, that the percentages of pupils enrolled in public high schools 
were 10.6 for children of Canadian (other than French) fathers and 
10.0 for children of Scotch fathers, whereas the percentages for South 
Italians and Portuguese were, respectively, 0.8 and 0.5. ‘The percent- 
ages for children of native-born white and Negro fathers were, respec- 
tively, 9.5 and 4.3.1 The increased popularization of secondary educa- 
tion in the intervening years has unquestionably brought into the school 
larger proportions of children of the ethnic groups which were not 
formerly so largely represented in the enrollment. ‘The school has 
thereby been faced with an accentuated problem of differentiation in 
terms of interests and needs. It is hardly conceivable that the forces of 
assimilation have, even during a long period of slackened immigration, 
operated to eliminate entirely the differences involved. 

The democratic school and the program for individual differ- 
ences. In the democratic school, education proceeds with due regard 
to human nature, individual needs, and human values. The major 
problem in democratizing the school today seems to be one of giving 
proper recognition to these considerations. The facts of individual 
differentiation are to some extent established. What use to make of 
these facts, what differentiation of education they should lead to is 
not fully agreed upon; but almost everyone concedes that the existence 
of varying individual capacities and interests has too long been ignored 
in our educational procedures. Every school of thought recognizes 
the basic importance of individual differences, both native and ac- 
quired. Everyone has respect for their significance; all have concern 
for individuality; all desire that the educational arrangements give 
due consideration to each pupil with his own peculiar limitations and 
possibilities. Adjustments are deemed necessary, but, as in most things, 
all do not see alike. A consideration of all types of adjustments would 
call for a discussion too extensive to be given here. Some of the admin- 
istrative plans, the descriptions of which follow, are designed—in a 


1 Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School, p. 137. Ginn and Company, 
BZ |. 
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measure, at least—to further the needed adaptations. ‘The administra- 
tor, as a first step, can study, with the co-operation of the staff, the 
nature and extent of individual differences within the school of which 
he is head and within each grade of the school. He can find the degree 
of social and intellectual popularization attained by the school. He 
can go as far as may be in educating the teachers with regard to the 
actual status in these matters within the school, and thereby develop 
understanding and provide the basis for making satisfactory provisions. 

As a second step, both principal and staff will wish to study the more 
promising procedures and techniques which are in successful use in 
schools. Some of these can be adopted or adapted to conditions found 
in any grade of the individual school. The procedures discussed in the 
following pages are presented for the purposes of giving an overview 
of the various provisions, of offering some evaluation of them, and of 
emphasizing a few elements in administering them which experience 
has shown to be deserving of special consideration. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Meaning of ability grouping. One of the most commonly used 
procedures to provide for individual differences among pupils within 
a grade—and one which, because of its rather complex and contro- 
versial character, requires more extended treatment than others—is 
the classification of pupils in their curriculum activities on the basis 
of one or a number of factors. When the classification is made on the 
basis of the ability of the pupils to do the work of a subject-matter 
course, the pupils are said, for purposes of this discussion, to be classified 
into ability groups. There are other ways in which present classifica- 
tions may be refined,! but the meaning of ability grouping is taken to be 
a procedure with a definitive connotation. 

Strictures on ability grouping. The chief criticism most commonly 
offered against ability grouping, as herein defined, is that it is not con- 
sistent with the democratic ideal. This ideal is that the concern for 
individuality in the school should be so thoroughgoing that the educa- 
tional arrangements will give individual consideration to each child. 
Democracy, it is held, implies a recognition of the uniqueness of the 
individual to a much greater degree than that implied by the definition 
of ability grouping. Thus the controversy over the relative merit of 


*E. C. Cline, “Differentiating Secondary Education,” School Review, XLII 
(June, 1934), 431-439. 
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this administrative device goes back to the question of ethical values, 
the most fundamental of which may be said to be the freedom and the 
capacity of the individual continually to reconstruct his experience so 
that he gains added control over his subsequent experiences. To make 
this reconstruction possible, the moral autonomy of each individual 
becomes a basic value. Ability grouping, it is contended, may inter- 
fere because of the fixity of classification and of the prearranged nature 
of the subject matter to be followed. That there is a point in this criti- 
cism, as well as in certain others not included here, there can be no 
doubt. One source of criticism expresses it as follows: 


The fact that ability grouping has met with apparent success is due largely 
to the fact that the school has been willing to neglect genuine social values, 
and to strive for uniformity of achievement in so-called ‘fundamental’ skills 
and information. Hence a school that regards the education of the whole 
child as important and demands that its program be an exemplification of 
democracy at its best . . . cannot be satisfied to base its program on any 
such mechanical device as ability grouping.! 


Despite inadequacies, most persons admit that there are some educa- 
tional situations in which ability grouping may be so administered as 
to serve a useful purpose, providing such use is made of it as is educa- 
tionally legitimate. The number of such situations probably has its 
limits. ‘The criticisms should not be lightly viewed but should serve as 
a warning to those who administer the program. Wherever ability 
grouping is practiced, it should be employed with a studied realization 
of the weaknesses inherent in the plan. Ability grouping has served 
useful purposes and may continue so to serve. Its use, however, should 
not be of a nature to impede the progress of new and more effective 
techniques which may be more consistent with a developing concept 
of a dynamic social education. 

A variety of bases of grouping are available. The procedure of 
improving on classification by ability grouping is a frequent adminis- 
trative practice, but the techniques used vary considerably from school 
to school. The variation is probably due to the existence of a number of 
bases and combinations of bases on which pupils may be grouped. 
The National Survey of Secondary Education ? found 16 different 


1H. B. Alberty and O. G. Brim, “The Relation of the Newer Educational Prac- 
tices to Grouping,” The Grouping of Pupils, pp. 130-131. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1936. Quoted by permission of the Society. 

2 Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, p. 96. 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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bases of grouping (in addition to chronological age) used in 289 schools 
which were reported to be practicing ability grouping with, in the 
opinion of the principals, “‘unusual success.” In only 18 per cent of 
these schools was a single basis of grouping used,' which means that 
in more than four fifths of the schools some combination of two or more 
bases was used. Few, if any, combinations were found to be recurrent. 
Probably one cannot say that there is a best basis of grouping by ability. 
The principle which guides the process, however, is common to all 
schools, and any method employed should be based on this common 
principle. 

Principle underlying ability grouping. Classification by ability 
is based on the simple theory that learning of certain kinds can proceed 
more effectively when variations in learning abilities of a group are 
reduced, in range, to limits defined by practicability. However, pupils 
may differ in so many ways that to reduce the variation in one direction 
may actually operate to cause increased variation in some other direc- 
tion. It is manifestly out of the question to succeed in reducing the 
range of variability within all traits at one and the same time. Con- 
sequently, in grouping, the administrator seeks to reduce variations 
in such directions as will result in improved teaching conditions. It 
is commonly thought that the teaching conditions will be improved 
when the variability within a group with respect to some one or two 
traits basically related to learning what is to be learned is reduced 
without at the same time materially increasing the variability of the 
group with respect to some of the other basic traits. Homogenezty 
thus is only a relative term. One can only seek to approximate the 
optimum conditions for teaching. It has, therefore, become an accepted 
principle of classification that zdeal conditions best suited to effective mass 
teaching are realized to the extent to which the heterogene:ty of a group can be 
decreased with respect to any single dominant learning capacity without at the 
same time increasing in any questionable amount the heterogeneity of the group 
with respect to any other important single learning capacity. 

Since there are a number of dominant traits in which it is possible 
to reduce variability, it is obvious from a consideration of this principle 
that there can be a number of methods of classification, each of which 
will serve to make more suitable the teaching situation. Possibly the 
method to be used will depend somewhat on local conditions—the 
data available, purposes to be met, or restrictions imposed by agencies 
within or without the school, The application of the principle, however, 
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is both feasible and practicable in any school where grouping is desired 
and where the numbers taught as single-grade groups are large enough 
to permit refinement of the classifications by some method of sectioning. 

Two kinds of ability grouping. Grouping by ability may be of 
two kinds: grouping wthin class sections.and grouping znto class sec- 
tions. A quotation from the National Survey of Secondary Education 
illustrates well the distinction between the two. In speaking of group- 
ing within class sections, the report of the Survey says: 


Good teachers have employed it more or less informally for a long time. 
Under the procedure, the pupils of a heterogeneous class are divided by the 
teacher into two or more groups for instructional purposes, and the class period 
is given partly to individual work, partly to work with small groups, and partly 
to class discussion.! 


Persons interested in a discussion of the advantages of this procedure 
should read Billett’s The Administration and Supervision of Homogeneous 
Grouping.” 

In contradistinction, grouping into class sections means forming class 
sections which meet in different rooms under different teachers, or 
under the same teacher at different periods of the school day. 

When grouping is desirable. Ability grouping is regarded as 
desirable when large numbers of pupils are, for one reason or another, 
engaged in certain types of common activities, such as that of acquiring 
knowledges in specialized subject-matter fields, and when a reduction 
of the range of variation within the group will permit various adjust- 
ments to facilitate learning. Groups engaged in specialized activities 
of various types are to be found not only in the typical school in which 
instruction is organized on the subject-matter basis but sometimes also 
in schools labeled “‘progressive.”” ‘Thus even among the theorists who 
deem it feasible to abandon teaching along subject-matter lines or not 
to work toward fixed goals it appears that there will be found situations 
in which learning is facilitated by reducing the range of variation. 
Hence it seems that ability grouping may legitimately be exploited at 
the secondary-school level as a device for recognizing variations in the 
abilities, interests, and needs of pupils. However, it,cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that when the use of ability grouping is found to 
be desirable, great care should be taken to see that the groups are formed 


1 Billett, op. czt., p. 42. 

2Roy O. Billett, The Administration and Supervision of Homogeneous Grouping, 
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in an educationally acceptable manner and that discriminating use 
is made of the device by teachers and pupils. The method in which 
the groups may be formed and the manner in which classification into 
levels is to be avoided are important. These matters are dealt with 
subsequently, but it is desirable at this point to anticipate the conse- 
quences of failure to meet these problems satisfactorily. If ability group- 
ing is to be employed, it should be so administered as to meet every 
legitimate criticism directed against it. If it cannot do so, then it should 
not be employed. 

The feasibility of grouping into sections. The Report of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education suggests that the feasibility 
of grouping into sections is related to the size of the school. The char- 
acter of this relationship is shown in figures 17 and 18, which are repro- 
duced from the report of the Survey. 


The figures suggest that homogeneous grouping is achieved with relative 
ease in schools enrolling more than 1000 pupils. When the total enrollment 
drops to fewer than 1000 there is a sharp decline in the facility with which 
success is being achieved. This decline continues at a greatly lessened pace 
until total enrollments of 250 or fewer are reached. Here the decrease becomes 
more abrupt, . . . indicating less and less ease with which success may be 
realized.! 


ENROLLMENT 
GROUPS 


50 or less Wha 
51-100 
101—250 
251—500 
501-750 
751-1000 
Over 1000 
Total 


Per Cent 


Ficure 17. Use of Homogeneous Grouping in Schools at Different Total 
Enrollments 2 


‘Roy O. Billett, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 2 [bid., p. 44. 
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ENROLLMENT 
GROUPS 
50 or less 1} 
51-100 24 
101-250 6 5 
251—500 16Z 


501-750 ZZ | 

751-1000 22 LLL 
Over 1000 51 
Total 8 


0 20 40 60 
Per Cent 


Ficure 18. Use of Homogeneous Grouping with Estimated Unusual Success 
in Schools of Different Total Enrollments! 


In no case is sectioning impracticable if two sections of a single sub- 
ject happen to recite at the same class period. It is only slightly less 
feasible if two sections of the same subject must be assigned to two differ- 
ent periods of the day. 

The feasibility of grouping is greater in the lower grades of the 
secondary school than in the upper grades, partly because of the larger 
enrollment in the lower grades and partly because of the greater pro- 
portion of required subjects in the lower grades. The constants of the 
curriculum afford greater ease of sectioning than do the electives, 
mainly because of the presence of more pupils. However, the commer- 
cial arts and the industrial arts seldom are taught in homogeneous 
sections, possibly because instruction in these fields may be in con- 
siderable part individualized without it. Judging from practice, group- 
ing is also more feasible in schools organized into junior-high-school 
and senior-high-school divisions than in schools conventionally organ- 
ized. The following finding is apropos with regard to the status of 
grouping in different kinds of schools: 


Of all types, schools including grades VII to IX report most use of homo- 
geneous grouping. . . . This is a marked lead over the nearest other type, 
namely, schools including grades X to XII. In these latter schools slightly 
more than half report the use of homogeneous grouping. Other types in the 
order of the extent to which they employ homogeneous grouping are: grades 


* Roy O. Billett, op. czt., p. 45. 
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VII-XII, the miscellaneous ‘‘all others” group, grades VIII-XI, grades VI- 
XI, and grades IX—XII.! 


Three kinds of bases for classification distinguished. The staff 
of a school must first decide, of course, whether sectioning as a plan 
of recognizing individual differences is practicable and feasible in 
their institution. If it decides against ability grouping, then other provi- 
sions—possibly some of those discussed later in this chapter—may best 
solve the problem. If conditions seem to be propitious for sectioning, 
then the staff will need to select carefully the method of grouping which 
is best suited to the local situation. The decision will depend on an 
intelligent understanding of all related factors. To understand how 
pupils may be classified, we may first note the plans by which pupils 
have been classified and then study each of these plans with a view to 
finding its advantages and its limitations. 

Three kinds of bases will be taken up for discussion: single basis, 
multiple basis, and composite basis. 


SINGLE BASES OF GROUPING 


Selecting a plan. As already reported, schools using a single basis 
of grouping seem to be decidedly in the minority. Ifa single measure 
is to be used, there will be available a number of plans for sectioning 
pupils, from among which the principal will need to make a selection. 
This selection may be made by weighing each plan in the light of its 
advantages and limitations and selecting the one which, in general, 
seems to have greatest merit. Or conditions may enter to urge favoring 
the plan which gives promise of working out best under the local situa- 
tion, although it may not be the plan of greatest merit. 

Predicted achievement as a single basis. A principle for pupil 
placement for academic instruction proposed by Gates is as follows: 


It is now considered not enough to group together children who are scho- 
lastically alike at the moment; those should be put together who will advance 
similarly.” 


Pupils of similar achievement in a subject might, for the moment, 
constitute a homogeneous group to do further work in that subject; 
but they differ markedly in learning rates, and thus remain a homo- 


1 Ibid., p. 47. 

Arthur I. Gates, ““The Nature and Educational Significance of Physical Status 
and of Mental, Physiological, Social, and Emotional Maturity,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XV (September, 1924), 354. 
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geneous group for only a short time. It is therefore better to identify 
those who are likely to advance at equal rates. Such tests, if available, 
would select from a group of pupils those who can be expected to do 
well or poorly in the subject. This would enable the staff to discover 
and to place together pupils who will, within limits, be alike in achtevement 
at the end of a period of learning as well as at the beginning. Prognostic tests 
are available in some, but not in many, subjects. The practical school 
administrator will hesitate to use a scheme for which the instruments of 
measurement are largely unavailable. 

Gates’s suggestion has, however, more than a merely theoretical 
bearing. It shows somewhat emphatically the need for flexibility in 
any scheme of classification which may be in use. If the means are not 
available whereby future success in a subject may be predicted, then, 
when pupils are sectioned, all groupings should be considered temporary 
only and transfer should be made relatively easy. 

Past achievement as a basis. Past achievement, as a means of 
sectioning, rests on the theory that what pupils have accomplished in 
the past in a given field is a fair criterion for judging what they will 
accomplish in the future in that field. 

(1) Marks as a predictive measure-—One measure of past achievement, 
convenient to use, is found in school marks. ‘The marks received in 
one unit of the school system correlate well with later school suc- 
cess of the same individuals in other units. The correlation between 
elementary-school marks and high-school marks has been found by 
investigators to range from .49 to .789 and to average slightly over .50. 
In schools where marks are assigned in terms of relative scholastic 
achievement, a substantial reduction in the range of variations in 
ability among pupils to achieve can be accomplished through sectioning 
on this basis. 

(2) Achievement tests as predictive measures—A second measurement of 
past academic success is afforded by the standardized achievement 
tests. Reference has already been made to the theory that the best 
indication of what a pupil will do in a subject is revealed through some 
reliable measure of what he has already done. To predict what a pupil 
will do in algebra, find first what he has already achieved in arithmetic, 
as measured by a standard test in arithmetic. ‘This sounds logical, but 
studies do not bear out the statement. Seemingly, high-school subjects, 
as taught, do not demand the high degree of specialization of ability 
one might be led to expect. Correlations between scores on achieve- 
ment tests in a subject and marks received in high school in that sub- 
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ject have often been no higher than correlations between scores in 
achievement tests in specific subjects and marks made in subjects 
other than those represented by the tests. This would be indicated by 
studies like the one by Allen,! in which it was found that a battery of 
tests designed to predict ability in Latin was equally valuable in pre- 
dicting ability in English and in mathematics. 

Possibly a statement by Kaulfers, made after a scrutiny of 612 cor- 
relations reported over a period of 30 years by 46 investigators in the 
field of foreign language, might be used to illustrate the status of 
achievement testing for predictive purposes. He says: 


Because of the unstandardized conditions prevailing in foreign-language 
teaching and the complex nature of the abilities involved in foreign-language 
work, no basis of prediction will probably ever prove universally applicable 
or definitely and constantly superior to all others. This conclusion implies 
that the attainment of a prediction for foreign-language achievement which 
will hold for all courses and all languages and which will prove more valid than 
the predictions now yielded for other subjects by tests of intelligence or industry 
traits is a practical impossibility.” 


If the same measures that predict general success can be used equally 
well to predict success in special academic subjects, the use of achieve- 
ment tests seems less desirable for sectioning in these subjects than do 
the general measures, such as marks or intelligence-test scores. This 
conclusion does not apply to subjects calling for abilities of a type in- 
volving specific skills, such as are represented in music, art, industrial 
arts, and the like. 

Intelligence ratings as a basis. The purpose of classifying pupils 
on the basis of general ability is to delimit within a group the range of 
capacity for progress. However, it must be remembered that capacity 
to do is not a complete measure of what pupils will accomplish. Edu- 
cational progress is also conditioned by factors like character and emo- 
tion. If a large number of children are sectioned into groups on the 
basis of ability, it will be found that some pupils in the lowest fourth 
of the gifted class will make less progress in school than will some pupils 
in the highest fourth of the average class. Similarly, some pupils in the 
highest fourth of a slow group will excel in achievement some of those 
in the lowest fourth of an average group. 

*W. S. Allen, A Study in Latin Prognosis. Teachers College, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 135. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. 


? Walter Vincent Kaulfers, ‘Present Status of Prognosis in Foreign Language,” 
School Review, XXXIX (October, 1931), 592. 
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Studies by Proctor,! Fleming,? and A. M. Jordan ’ show the correla- 
tion between high-school marks and scores on intelligence tests to be, 
respectively, .554, from .33 to .58 in different subjects, and from .45 to 
.49. Apparently the correlation between the two can be safely assumed 
to be in the neighborhood of .50. This is approximately the same as that 
found to exist between elementary-school and high-school marks. 
Group-intelligence tests are easily given and easily scored. Sectioning 
on the basis of general ability, it is argued, has the advantage that it 
places the pupil in the highest section with which he is capable of 
progressing, whereas classification on the basis of marks or achievement 
may place the pupil in the section which is suited more to his habitual 
rate of progress. It may be that his habitual rate is slower than is justi- 
fied by his ability. Grouping by ability will, so it is contended by those 
who favor it, at least give him a chance to keep up with the group with 
which by nature he is best suited to be classed. As expressed by Miller, 
“It makes possible an adaptation of the technique of instruction to the needs of 
the group.’ * ‘‘Classification may make competition operative as an incentive.” ® 

Physical development as a basis. Although no one would recom- 
mend that pupils pursuing academic courses be classified wholly on 
the basis of physical development, physical traits have received con- 
siderable discussion within the last decade as important factors to be 
taken into account in grouping, even in academic work. Some have 
expressed the belief that there is a close relation between physiological 
growth and mental maturation. The basis of this belief, well expressed 
by Naccarati and Lewy-Guinzburg, lies in the contention that “the 
same hormones which promote the morphogenesis of the skeleton and 
muscles of the limbs promote also the development of the psychomotor 
and psychosensory centers.” ® 

After careful study of the relationship, Freeman and Carter came to 
the following conclusion: 


1 William Martin Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guidance, p. 42. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 

2 Cecile W. Fleming, A Detailed Analysis of Achievement in the High School, p. 68. 
Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 196. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. 

8A. M. Jordan, Educational Psychology, p. 363, Table XL. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1928. 

4W. S. Miller, ‘““The Administrative Use of Intelligence Tests in the High 
School,” Intelligence Tests and Their Use, p. 205. Twenty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 1922. 

5 Ibid., p. 209. 

6 Sante Naccarati and R. L. Lewy-Guinzburg, ““Hormones and Intelligence,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, VI (September, 1922), 221. 
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Our data show that the child’s capacity to do advanced intellectual work 
cannot be measured by his rate of anatomical development. ‘The child’s 
variation in mental development must be measured by mental tests, and it 
cannot be inferred from the results of physical tests. Classification should be 
based primarily on measures of intellectual growth and capacity, and only 
secondarily, if at all, upon measures of physical growth and capacity." 


After carrying out a careful study on “the extent that measures of 
physical traits and of the several types of maturity may be practically 
useful in diagnosing the achievements of a pupil; in deciding upon the 
amount of work that may wisely be undertaken, and upon the degree 
to which these traits should be taken into account in classification and 
promotion,”’ 2 Gates found correlations by the partial-correlation method 
between educational achievement and physical measures to be very 
low—.01 for height and .07 for weight. His main finding was “‘that the 
physical status, based on a team of tests carefully done by experts, 
appears to exert a barely perceptible—and a practically unimportant— 
influence on achievement of the sort measured by scholastic tests.” * 

In the light of present findings it would be unwise to use physical 
measurements as a single basis for classifying pupils to do mental work. 
Other single measures, like some of those mentioned above, would 
yield a more nearly accurate placement. Physiological age might wisely 
be used in physical education, however, as a guide in planning the pro- 
gram, and physical measurements might aid in setting standards and 
in classifying the pupils. 

Displacement of single measures. When pupils are sectioned on 
any single criterion, there will be considerable displacement, which may 
be briefly defined as the placing of pupils in wrong ability groups as 
judged by their performances in the group. Some displacement can 
be anticipated, since the best single measures correlate with future 
success as measured by school marks at about .50. 

Taking the correlation between intelligence-test scores and marks to 
be .50, Freeman has expressed the degree of displacement when intel- 
ligence is used as the basis of sectioning as follows: 


Suppose, now, we were to use the intelligence test as a means of prediction 
and of classifying the students into sections. If four sections were formed, from 


1 Frank N. Freeman and Thomas M. Carter, ““A New Measure of the Develop- 
ment of the Carpal Bones and Its Relation to Physical and Mental Development,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (May, 1924), 270. 

2 Gates, of. cit.,-p. 331. 8 Gates, op. cit., p. 356. 
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31 per cent to 57 per cent of each group would be properly placed as judged 
by their marks, from 18 per cent to 38 per cent of each group would be in a 
section one removed from their proper place, from 6 per cent to 16 per cent 
would be in sections two removed, and from 2 per cent to 8 per cent would 
be in sections three removed from the correct.! 


The desirable number of ability levels. Logically, it might seem 
that the number of sections should be limited only by the number of 
pupils; that is, the more sections into which the pupils of Grade VII 
in a school can be divided, the better. There are several reasons, how- 
ever, for believing such an assumption to be invalid. For one thing, 
the accuracy of placement is not high enough to justify so many groups. 
In other words, the instruments of classification are defective. A second 
reason lies in the inability of the staff of a school to adapt materials and 
methods to such refined gradations. A third is the obstacles in the school 
to transferring pupils from section to section, which would be necessary 
in a system possessing the desired flexibility. A fourth reason is that in 
many schools electives will so distribute pupils that in many subjects 
there can be but two or three sections. Consequently, the provision for 
many sections in one subject and for few or none in another leads to 
administrative confusion. 

One way of decreasing the proportion of displacement is to reduce the 
number of sections. With two or three sections only, the percentage 
of displacement is considerably reduced. Even with two or three sec- 
tions, however, some inaccuracy in pupil placement is to be expected, 
which may be owing to the inaccuracy of the tests used or, again, to 
the inequalities in progress made by the pupils, since pupils who are 
homogeneously grouped may become a widely variable group after a 
period of instruction. Because of inaccuracy of placement when a single 
measure is used, the orzginal grouping should be considered as a trial grouping, 
the assignment of a pupil being changed whenever it becomes evident that he is 
misplaced. 

More bases may increase accuracy. A second way of increasing the 
accuracy of sectioning is to use more than one measure as a basis. 
Two distinct methods of classifying pupils with two or more criteria are 
distinguishable. In one method one or two bases are employed as a 
check against a first or single basis. This method is treated below under 
the caption ‘‘Multiple Bases.”? Another method also uses a number of 
criteria but combines the different measures into some form of mathe- 


1 Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests: Their History, Principles, and Applications, pp. 375, 
377. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 
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matical composite. This method is treated later under the caption 
“Composite Bases of Grouping.” (See page 263.) 


MULTIPLE BASES OF GROUPING 


Reason for using multiple bases. It has been shown that the use 
of a single basis for grouping results in considerable error of placement. 
The use of a multiple basis may help to reduce this error, but the 
principal justification does not lie in this fact. The principal reason for 
employing two bases is to help find the discrepant cases which call for indt- 
vidual attention. If by two measures, both equally accurate, a pupil is 
placed in the highest fourth of the group for all practical purposes, 
there is little need to be further concerned about the accuracy of his 
placement. In case each measure places him in a different fourth, 
however, more detailed attention to the case is needed. In such a case 
a third measure becomes necessary, to help decide which fourth would 
be best for a trial assignment. Thus there is need for a minimum of three 
bases, the first of which serves as the basic criterion, the second as a 
check to discover discrepant cases, and the third to render judgment 
as to the section in which a discrepant case shall first receive trial 
assignment. 

What criteria to use. The fundamental criterion for sectioning 
pupils by this method is the ability of an individual to do his schoolwork. 
Past record, expressed in school marks, and intelligence, expressed in 
terms of intelligence quotients, are fairly reliable criteria for judging 
a pupil’s ability to do usual types of schoolwork. Marks and intelligence 
quotients might be the first two single bases to use for discovering the 
discrepant cases, although it is possible that two other measures might 
serve equally well. 

In using two measures in combination, pupils who are to be classified 
in any subject or grade may first be ranked in the order of accomplish- 
ment, say, as shown by past school marks—let us say the marks made 
in the five elementary-school core subjects, namely, reading, geography, 
history, arithmetic, and spelling—in grades IV, V, and VI. In case 
percentages constitute the symbols for marks, these may be averaged 
for all subjects for the two or three years selected. If symbols are in the 
forms of letters, some numerical interpretation will need to be made 
before averaging; for example, A may be assumed to equal 5, B to equal 
4, and so on, or any other arbitrary numerical value may be assigned. 
The same pupils are similarly ranked on the basis of intelligence-test 
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scores, mental ages, or intelligence quotients, according to preference. 

The pupils ranked on the basis of past record are then divided into 
thirds, or into whatever number and size of sections seem most desirable. 
The pupils are again ranked on the basis of intelligence and similarly 
divided. | 

All pupils who fall in the same section by both methods of ranking 
may be considered properly placed for the trial grouping. Disagree- 
ment between the two methods in the placement of any pupil will 
reveal the discrepant cases which need more detailed study. For these 
pupils, teachers’ judgments may be used to decide the placement, in 
which case characteristics not measurable by tests may become signifi- 
cant factors in the decision. School attitude, habits of work, emotional 
attributes, physical handicaps, health habits, and home conditions 
may all be subjectively considered and a composite judgment as to the 
proper assignment rendered. Many principals prefer to list the items 
for judgment on a rating card which has the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 following each item. The teacher can render judgment on each 
item by simply encircling or checking the appropriate number. Such 
study of the pupil may do more than merely decide his placement; it 
may at the same time focus attention on the pupil and make him the 
object of individual study and of increased teacher responsibility for 
observing him—a condition which often results in better ultimate 
adjustment. 


COMPOSITE BASES OF GROUPING 


The principle underlying use of composite bases. The accuracy 
of relative rankings of pupils, it is believed, would be increased if the 
_ final ranking were derived from a series of rankings. In order to simplify 
the derivation of such a final ranking, the results of the series of measures 
used may be combined into a composite score. Such a score cannot be 
made up merely by taking the sum of the various test scores. For more 
accurate results, statistical methods must be employed.! The principle 
underlying the use of all such methods is the reduction of all raw scores 
to scores on the same scale. For instance, arbitrary weights might be 
assigned each component. The measures for each pupil can then be 

1See Charles Russell, Classroom Tests, Chap. xtv. Ginn and Company, 1926. 

Arthur S. Otis, Statistical Method in Educational Measurement, Chap. x1. World 
Book Company, 1927. 


Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, pp. 118-122. Ginn 
and Company, 1928, 
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expressed in terms of standard deviations. Next, the pupil’s composite 
score can be computed simply by adding the standard deviations of 
his measures. Thus all measures are reduced to scores on the same 
scale. 

Of the 289 schools reported in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, only 64 made use of any numerical composite as a basis for 
grouping. In all these cases, an empirical percentage weight was as- 
signed each basis. “It is a significant fact,” says the report, “that not 
one school employs either a prediction formula or the standard devia- 
tion technique to secure a composite basis for refined classification.” * 

Criteria used. The criteria used and the extent to which each is 
used are shown in Table 28, which was taken from the National Survey. 
The favored criterion, judged by frequency of use, is the intelligence 


TABLE 28 


THE PERCENTAGE WEIGHT ASSIGNED EAcH OF 17 BASES OF GROUPING IN 64 
SCHOOLS REPORTING THE USE OF A NUMERICAL WEIGHTING SYSTEM 
TO SECURE A COMPOSITE GROUPING CRITERION 2 


MEDIAN 
Poa tees Weicee WEIGHT 
1 2 3 4 
Per cent | Per cent 
1. Group intelligence-test score or mental age..... 20 5-60 oS 
2. Intelligence quotient from a group mental test. . 41 5-90 40 
3. Average scholarship marks in all subjects com- 
bined). . gts Sein gs, hae ae ich ee 27 5-50 25 
4. Average scholarship marks in this or related sub- 
JOCLS 2 cgtegc a cect seal cera eet eee 15 10-90 25 
5. Educational-test or achievement-test age or score jh 10-50 aS 
6. Educational or achievement quotient.......... 5 10-50 33 
7. Teacher’s rating of pupil’s academic ability or 
Intelligence. facie tere fee ee 22 5-50 25 
8. Average of several teachers’ ratings of pupil’s 
academic ability or intelligence............. 28 5-75 2 
9. Individual intelligence-test score or mental age. 3 5-15 5 
10. Intelligence quotient from individual test...... 7 5-50 10 
Lis Health ose upmaceies. vrlinis ois Reed on are ae 7 5-15 5 
12. Industry, application, or effort................ 17 5-40 15 
13 @Socialimaturity:. (ys Vas ae eee 8 5-15 10 
14 Physicalima Curity : so. see la ee fi 5-50 15 
15. Type of home environment................... 2 5 5 
16> Score'fromia! prognostic test... ae ee 0 0 0 
17-Chronologicalvagel jis bie ee ee ee ee 1 40 40 


= 
co) 

co 
o 

— 
bo 
bo 
on 


1 Billett, op. cit., p. 102. * Roy O. Billett, op. cit., p. 104, Table 24. 
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quotient from a group mental test. Other criteria ranking high in 
frequency are the averages of several teachers’ ratings of pupils’ aca- 
demic ability or intelligence, average scholarship marks in all subjects 
combined, and “industry, application, or effort.’’ Among criteria 
ranking low in frequency, as shown in the table, are educational or 
achievement quotient, individual intelligence-test score or mental age, 
health, social maturity, and type of home environment. 

Classificatory tests as a basis. Classificatory tests seek to discover 
the pupil’s ability to do schoolwork by a method which is easier of 
administration and is less time-consuming than the combination method 
described above. At the same time, this method is believed by many 
to give more accurate placement results than the other methods. 
The classificatory test is really a battery of tests designed to cover the 
previous preparation of the pupil in basal subjects. The test also may 
or may not be designed to afford a measure of intelligence in combina- 
tion with the measures of educational achievement. Thus the final 
score yielded by the test is, in reality, a composite score, and this score 
can be used in lieu of a series of measures the results of which are to 
be combined into a single score. 

Classificatory chart as a basis. Plans have been developed whereby 
certain objective data are used in charting pupils as individuals and 
then classifying them according to their position on a chart. The factors 
included for establishing the position of a pupil may be such as chron- 
ological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, and subject achieve- 
ment. ‘This method was developed and used by Van Wagenen in the 
St. Paul city schools, and it has been adequately described by him.! 

Of the methods listed, the Van Wagenen diagnostic method probably 
comes nearest to embodying complete scientific diagnosis before classi- 
fying. Its chief limitation for grades above the seventh lies in the un- 
availability of achievement tests which afford mental-age norms and 
age-grade norms. Furthermore, the principal untrained in the methods 
of educational diagnosis will be unable to give proper treatment to the 
data. Possibly single and multiple methods constitute the simplest and, 
for the present, the most practicable means. The classificatory chart 
plan, as developed by Van Wagenen, Allen,? and others, brings the 
diagnostic function into prominence. 

1M. J. Van Wagenen, Educational Diagnosis and the Measurement of School Achieve- 
ment, chap. 1x-xu1, inclusive. —The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

* Richard D. Allen, Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Education. 


New York: Inor Publishing Company, Inc., 1934. See Appendix for complete 
description of use of classification chart. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN GROUPING 
BY ABILITY 


Assignment of pupils to groups. The function of deciding each 
pupil’s classification level depends, first, on the policy of the school with 
respect to class size and, second, on the procedure selected. Educational 
theorists are generally agreed that slow sections should be small, with 
an increase in size for the more capable. This opinion is paralleled by 
practice. The report of the National Survey of Secondary Education! 
reveals the median number of pupils for slow, average, and accelerated 
sections to be, respectively, 26.7, 32.3, and 34.6. 

The assignment of pupils to groups can be accomplished by a number 
of procedures. One method has previously been described in the dis- 
cussion of multiple bases. The scores on the principal criterion are 
arranged in order of magnitude. The person doing the grouping merely 
counts off a class section from the lower end of the distribution and thus 
continues to the top. He repeats this with the second criterion. He 
then selects the discrepant cases and decides to which section each 
should be assigned by using some third criterion. 

A second method disregards somewhat the number of pupils fd 
decides what groups shall be formed by the range of scores. The range 
of scores may thus be divided into three equal parts, the range of each 
part being the same. It may then be assumed that pupils who fall in 
the lowest part will be assigned to a slow section, and so on with the 
rest. For example, suppose 80 pupils fall in this lowest group. These 
80 may then be redivided into sections as the policy of the school, with 
respect to size of class, may decide. 

By a third method, which has sufficient merit to warrant careful 
study, the range of distribution may be divided empirically. This 
range then becomes constant for each section. Thus a definite range 
is decided for the slowest group, and another range, possibly a much 
larger one, is decided for the accelerated group. If more than three 
sections are formed, the procedure would still be the same. The follow- 
ing, taken from the report of the National Survey,? shows how 270 
pupils might be sectioned by this method: 


Range of class scores for Section 1, 68 to 93; for Section 2, 78 to 103; for 
3 and 4, 88 to 113; for 4 and 5, 98 to 123; for 6 and 7, 108 to 133; for 9, 
118 to 144. | 


1 Roy O. Billett, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 2 Billett, of. cit., p. 132, Table XXXII. 
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It will be noted that the ranges definitely overlap, thus producing 
what many believe to be a desirable mixture of slow and average, or 
average and accelerated pupils. The variability of any group is thereby 
definitely limited to a reasonable range for the purpose for which the 
grouping is being done, without bringing into prominence the appear- 
ance of assigning pupils to artificial levels. In this way a principal 
objection to grouping is ingeniously avoided. By this method varia- 
tions are merely reduced. 

It is probably correct to say that by all odds the most common 
practice in assigning pupils to sections is “‘arbitrary’’; that is, the assign- 
ment to groups is without consultation with pupils or their parents. 
The policy is accompanied by the practice of not announcing to pupil 
or parent the group to which the pupil is assigned. Only in individual 
instances, where it seems advisable from the standpoint of the best 
good of the pupil, do school authorities discuss with pupil and parent 
the question of grouping and take pains to identify for them the group 
to which the pupil has been assigned. To be sure, other policies and 
practices are followed, such as explaining the plan of grouping to 
parents in the community and providing distinctions in marks that 
indicate both the mark given to the individual pupil and the group to 
which he has been assigned. The practice at the extreme, of advising 
the pupil as to which group would be most appropriate for him and 
permitting him to decide whether or not he will enter it, is infrequently 
followed. 

Modifying content for differentiated levels. The selection of 
materials to suit the needs and abilities of three or more groups of 
pupils belonging to the same class has confronted the school with a 
serious problem. ‘Two main points of view are distinguishable in the 
many discussions of that problem. One point of view is that the adapta- 
tions made be qualitative in character: the course of study for the more 
gifted may be enriched by the introduction of materials greater in 
amount and in difficulty. Some object to this form of adaptation on 
the ground that it implies an impoverishment of the course of study 
for the less gifted. The objectors favor the taking of the brighter group 
through the curriculum more rapidly than the slower group. 

Whatever the merits of the argument pro and con, the trend of prac- 
tice is toward the development of carefully modified courses for the 
different homogeneous levels. This differentiation, according to the 
National Survey,! has advanced farther in grades VII, VIII, and IX 


1 Billett, op. cit., p. 140. 
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than in grades X, XI, and XII, “‘there being three times as many 
modified courses in the former as in the latter.’’ Courses were found to 
be modified more frequently in Grade IX than in any other single 
gerade. English leads all other subjects in the number of differentiated 
courses throughout grades VII to XII. It is followed by mathematics 
and the social studies, with science throughout all the grades ranking 
as a distant fourth. Apparently, few attempts have been made as yet 
to differentiate courses in the other subject-matter fields. 

Differentiating the teaching procedures. Differentiation of teach- 
ing procedure is a natural correlative to differentiation of content. It 
seems, however, to have advanced much farther than differentiation 
of courses, possibly because the obstacles confronted are neither so 
numerous nor so difficult to overcome. Teachers who differentiate 
procedure have favored some form of the unit assignment as most 
effective. The various plans and techniques employing the unit assign- 
ment are so numerous as to rule out the feasibility of discussion here. 
Many modern books on methods of teaching give them adequate 
treatment. Among the methods used are the Dalton plan, the project 
method, the activity method, the contract plan, the Winnetka plan, 
the laboratory plan, the group-study plan, the Morrison plan, the 
method of experimentalism, and so on.! The unit assignment seems to 
have justified its existence, as shown by the preference given it by 
theorists, teachers, and pupils. It lends itself equally well to remedial 
work and to the pace of the slowest or the fastest, and it seems to be 
one key to the effective teaching of differentiated courses. 

Steps in introducing. In introducing grouping, it may be advisable 
at first to reduce the range of variation within any group by only a 
small amount. A range of intelligence quotients of from 78 to 156— 
not infrequently found in heterogeneous groups—might be reduced to 
78 to 112, starting from the lowest measure. The ranges of other groups 
might likewise be limited to 34 points, at the same time being so fixed 
that they overlap to some extent. A sufficient mixture of the different 
levels would thereby be provided to avoid the evils of stratification and 
classification and still reduce the range of variation of each group. The 
principle underlying grouping by ability can in some way be recognized 
without attracting unusual attention. 

This grouping might be followed with a concerted effort to em- 
ploy some form of unit-assignment technique, and this step, in turn, 


1 An extended discussion of the various plans in use is given by Billett, op. cit., 
Part II, pp. 227-392. 
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should naturally lead to attempts to modify courses for the different 
groups. 

Allocating the responsibility. The function of determining policies 
in classification and of assigning pupils to various classification levels 
is of sufficient fundamental importance to call for a definite allocation 
of the responsibility. In small schools the classroom teacher may be 
the logical person to assume this responsibility, since the predominant 
practice in these schools is to group within class sections. The function 
must obviously be differently allocated in schools where grouping into 
class sections is the adopted policy. Among the 289 selected schools 
intensively studied in the National Survey of Secondary Education! 
a central agency for classification was the preferred method of dis- 
charging the function. A central committee, consisting of one or several 
persons, assumed the responsibility in 90 per cent of the schools of 
total enrollments in excess of 1000 pupils. The principal, in most in- 
stances, may feel that he should be a member of this central committee. 
Whoever the other members of the committee are, their qualifications 
will need to be in harmony with the technical demands of the tasks 
involved. 

Authorizing transfers. Usually, requests for transfers from one 
group to another will come from a teacher who judges a pupil to be 
misplaced. Occasionally, difficulty in balancing class size or a pupil’s 
wish to be transferred may be the reason for the request. The desire 
to have the pupil satisfactorily placed and adjusted will generally lead 
to special study of the individual and to further consideration of his 
problem. All such requests should be referred to the central agency 
responsible for forming the original groups, since relevant data are 
more available to these persons. ‘They also have the advantage of 
experience derived from constant consideration of the basic factors 
involved. 


EVALUATION OF ABILITY GROUPING 


The evidence from controlled studies of grouping. A summary 
of the evidence from experimentation during the years 1925 to 1932 
given by the National Survey of Secondary Education ? showed that 
only eight controlled studies had been made. ‘These were scattered 
over the various grades as follows: four studies in Grade VII, one in 
Grade VIII, three in Grade IX, and one each in grades X, XIII, and 


1 Billet, op. cit., p. 129. 2 Billett, of. cit., pp. 27-37. 
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XIV. The studies typically dealt with three levels of ability. The 
investigators used relatively simple bases for sectioning in all the studies, 
five of the eight using but a single basis. The duration of the experi- 
ments seldom exceeded a semester. A remark of one of the investigators 
on the nature of the tests may be used to summarize the status of the 
studies: 


In most of the investigations the batteries of tests used to measure results 
have been scant samplings of the educative changes which presumably have 
taken place in the experimental and control pupils during the period of the 
experiment.! 


The difficulty of the problem of evaluation is also well expressed by 
the same author: 


Even casual reference to a few of the numerous variables not only renders 
absurd the expectation that the findings of any two of the summarized inves- 
tigations should coincide, but also points clearly to the enormous labor entailed 
upon investigators before adequate evaluation of grouping can be made, 
giving due weight to the many factors which merit consideration.” 


Values of controlled studies. The studies are of value to the admin- 
istrator in two ways: they furnish him with a number of rather carefully 
weighed techniques and they suggest certain theories of grouping which 
may serve as a background for deciding issues that may arise. 

Conclusions from surveys of the literature on grouping. Surveys 
of the literature on grouping bring to the fore almost every aspect of 
the problem. Two of the reviews, one by Rankin* and another by 
Turney,‘ are especially thorough and comprehensive. The conclusions 
of these two authors are much in agreement. ‘They believe that the 
evidence slightly favors homogeneous grouping; that further efforts 
should be made to adapt standards, materials, and methods to the 
groups taught; that teachers prefer to teach relatively homogeneous 
groups rather than mixed groups; that the relative merits of various 
bases of grouping used are uncertain; that no judgment can as yet be 
formed as to the relative merits of the various attempts to adapt stand- 
ards, materials, and methods to differentiated levels; that no conclu- 
sions are warrantable as to the particular grade levels or subjects in 

1 Billett, op. cit., p. 30. 

 Billett, op. cit., p. 32. 

3 Paul T. Rankin, “Pupil Classification and Grouping,” Review of Educational 
Research, 1 (June, 1931), 200-230. 


* Austin H. Turney, ““The Status of Ability Grouping,’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XVII (January, February, 1931), 21-42; 110-127. 
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which homogeneous grouping is particularly effective; and that the 
evidence as to the effect of ability grouping on the characteristics of 
pupils other than knowledges and skills is highly subjective and incon- 
clusive. Rankin believes that the evidence reveals greatest relative 
effectiveness for dull children and least for bright children, a belief 
suggesting a progressive decrease in the value of grouping from pupils 
of low ability to pupils of high ability. However, the lack of advantage 
for pupils of better-than-average ability may be owing to the current 
ignorance of their mental operations, and it is probable that, as igno- 
rance is displaced by understanding, ability grouping may become in- 
creasingly advantageous to them. 


INTEREST GROUPING 


Description of the plan. Having features in common with ability 
grouping, as described in foregoing sections, and at the same time 
having important differences is the plan of znterest grouping. It has been 
described by E. C. Cline, principal of the Oliver P. Morton High 
School of Richmond, Indiana, the school in which it was originated. 
In trying to find a satisfactory plan for differentiating education at the 
senior-high-school level, Principal Cline noted that the framework 
of a “kind of homogeneous grouping” on another than the usual basis 
was already at hand—on the basis of znterest. ‘That is, the school con- 
tained curriculum groups “‘composed of pupils who were pursuing 
similar paths because of similar educational and vocational interests.”’ 
The start was made with these natural groupings, and the program of 
studies was consistently adapted so as to provide each group with 
educational materials useful to it—not by providing the group with a 
few specialized courses, but by adapting the material in all courses 
pursued by the group. 

Out of consideration of the problem came the decision to develop 
two distinct groups of courses, one for the ‘‘academic”’ (college-prepara- 
tory) pupils, and the other for ‘“‘nonacademic’”’ pupils. The develop- 
ment began with the course of study in English, which was administered 
in two paths, the A path and the G (general) path. In the A path 
were retained the classics, grammar, and composition usually con- 
sidered profitable for pupils preparing for college. The G path elimin- 
ated grammar, restricted composition to oral work and paragraph 
writing, and in literature sought primarily to raise the level of appre- 


1E. C. Cline, “Differentiating Secondary Education,” School Review, XLII (June, 
1934), 431-439. 
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ciation in contemporary reading. Although the two courses were not 
mutually exclusive, it was assumed in course revision that academic 
pupils were or could be interested in zdeas and that the nonacademic 
pupils were interested in Peoples, things, and actions. 

Differentiation was later extended to mathematics, science, and 
social science, following the formula applied in English. In science all 
pupils were together in biology, but thereafter there was complete 
segregation, with academic pupils taking physics and chemistry; non- 
academic boys, a year of applied science; and nonacademic girls, a 
year of household science. The extent of segregation that had been 
achieved at the time of preparation of the description by the prin- 
cipal is indicated by the following percentages: foreign language and 
mathematics, 100; commercial subjects and English, 98; practical arts, 
80; science, 40; and social science, art, music, and physical education, 
0. The extent of prescribed content in each curriculum which, at the 
time of reporting, was found in no other curriculum is indicated in the 
following percentages: academic and vocational trade (four curricu- 
lums), 50; stenographic, 40; girls’ general, 30; managing-selling, 28; 
general business, 5; and boys’ general, 0. 

Other features of the complete plan may be mentioned rather than 
described. For pupils whose plans for the future were undecided, the 
general curriculums (1) provided an assured cultural opportunity 
and (2) broadened the exploratory activities so as to afford assistance 
in making decisions as to futures. A double marking standard was intro- 
duced: in the specialized curriculums arbitrary standards were set by 
the known demands of the future careers of pupils, while in the non- 
specialized curriculums the marking was on the basis of effort—on the 
achievement quotient. Integration of the whole group of pupils in the 
school was systematically provided for by nonsegregated groups in 
home rooms, biology, art, music, physical education, social science, 
and the extracurriculum. 

Comment in appraisal of interest grouping. It is the belief of 
the originator of this plan of grouping that it has more advantages 
than ability grouping per se, and none of the disadvantages. He urges 
that the social objections often raised to ability grouping are largely 
nonexistent because the pupils group themselves. It is his belief that 
in actual practice the plan provides ability grouping. He believes, also, 
that real differences exist between the two sets of basic groupings, 
namely, academic and nonacademic, specializing and general, and 
that these are differences in kind as well as in degree. 
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The chief question that arises in considering the complete accep- 
tability of this plan of providing for individual differences would seem 
to center around the assumption just referred to, that the differences 
in ability of pupils classified as ‘“‘academic’’ and “‘nonacademic”’ are 
differences in kind as well as in degree. The assumption of difference in 
kind is probably not psychologically tenable. If it is not, then distinc- 
tions between “academic” and “nonacademic”’ pupils will often not 
be unequivocal and definitive. At the least, allowance would need to 
be made for some misplacement of pupils, as in the case of ability group- 
ing in the stricter sense. With this thought in mind, Principal Cline 
was questioned concerning provisions for shift from one group to an- 
other, and he supplied the following illuminating statement: 


Fundamentally, no plan of differentiation is any stronger than the guidance 
work that precedes and accompanies it. Our 6-3-3 setup and our strong 
emphasis on guidance throughout the system have, of course, diminished the 
amount of transfer from one group to another; only about two per cent of our 
pupils change the grouping in senior high school. 

In addition to effective guidance, the amount of transfer is diminished, I 
believe, by the fact that no one must take nonacademic courses and by the fact 
that we have succeeded in making the nonacademic courses ‘‘respectable.” . . . 
A pupil chooses one or the other not on basis of prestige, difficulty, or whim, 
but on basis of what fits his interest-need. 

We do occasionally find pupils who, the advisers feel, will do better if their 
courses are changed; such changes from academic to nonacademic or vice 
versa are usually made at semester ends, but are sometimes made in mid- 
semester. In the early semesters, our academic and nonacademic courses keep 
a certain amount of similarity in content, so that such transfer is easily made. 
Those very few whose plans change late in their high-school course present 
more difficult problems; we do have three graduates of nonacademic training 
now in college and doing well, after having taken a sub-Freshman English 
course, as we told them they would have to do. Since our nonacademic courses 
are not merely emasculated academic courses and since they are handled as 
seriously by all concerned as are the academic courses, pupils in such courses 
do surprisingly well when they change to different conditions. 

In direct answer to your question: We allow transfer whenever the pupil 
desires it, encourage it when we feel the pupil’s needs will be thus better served. 
We do not allow transfer when such transfer is obviously against pupil interest; 
for example, no college-preparatory pupil is allowed to substitute nonacademic 
English for academic English, because the latter is designed especially to meet 
Freshman English requirements. Ordinarily, a justifiable transfer entails 
no cost of credit or necessity for extra courses. 
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The plan of interest grouping appears to have promise and is deserv- 
ing of more extended experimentation and adaptation. 


PROVISIONS OTHER THAN ABILITY AND 
INTEREST GROUPING 


The nature of provisions other than grouping. A well-nigh 
exhaustive list of provisions for individual differences being made by 
the secondary schools of the United States was obtained for the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education ! from an analysis of the replies 
of 8594 secondary-school principals. ‘This list, along with data which 
furnish some idea of the frequency and estimated success of each 
provision, is given in Table 29, page 275. 

These provisions were reduced in the Survey to seven categories: 
(1) homogeneous grouping, (2) special classes, (3) plans characterized 
by the unit assignment, (4) scientific study of problem cases, (5) varia- 
tion in pupil load, (6) out-of-school projects and studies, and (7) ad- 
visory, or guidance, programs.” Of the seven, the first three—homo- 
geneous grouping, special classes, and the unit assignment—were 
referred to as the core elements in a typically successful program to provide 
for individual differences. 

The items selected for treatment. Not all the items listed above 
can be treated here. Some of the modifications, more especially the 
plans characterized by the unit assignment, clearly fall under the field 
of teaching method, do not come within the scope of administration, 
and are, therefore, excluded from anything more than mention here. 
Guidance, another important type of provision, is not considered at 
this point because treatment was accorded it in Chapter VI. The 
categories treated in the following pages were selected because they 
represent important administrative provisions that lend themselves 
to brief treatment; they are special classes, special coaching, variation 
in number of subjects taken, and promotion. It should not be 
assumed that other means of differentiation, such as scientific study 
of problem cases and out-of-school projects, are omitted from con- 
sideration because of unimportance. 

It seems desirable, for the sake of amplification, to revert for a mo- 
ment to the statement made near the opening of the foregoing para- 
graph in explanation of omitting treatment of procedures characterized 


a Billetts, of, city poo) * Billett, op. czt., p. 11. 
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by the unit assignment. Among such procedures listed in Table 29 are 
the problem method, laboratory plan of instruction, long-unit assign- 


ment, contract plan, and Morrison plan. 


Earlier reference to these 


procedures (page 268) touches on the fact that many modern books 
on methods of teaching accord them adequate treatment. The decision 
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to exclude consideration here should nowise be interpreted as a dis- 
paragement of method in general in providing for individual differ- 
ences. After all, method must remain a basic means of serving the needs 
of youth of diverse abilities. Certain authorities have gone so far as to 
contend that no other provision for individual differences is on a par 
with the unit assignment, and they would urge that most or all other 
procedures be discarded in its favor. In particular, some have con- 
tended that the unit assignment dispenses with the need for ability 
grouping, although it would appear that these two provisions are at 
least not administratively incompatible with each other and are in some 
respects reciprocally compensatory. 

A provision not listed in the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, because nowhere found in operation at the time the Survey was 
made, is the plan to segregate pupils of different ability in separate 
schools. In point of fact, this plan is not often advocated. However, 
such a plan was put forward in an Inglis Lecture by John L. Tildsley 
when he was assistant superintendent of schools in New York City. 
Although the emphasis in the lecture was on separate schools for the 
gifted, recommendation was also made of segregation in separate 
schools of less competent pupils. In effect, the proposal contemplated 
a three-track system of separate secondary schools. 

The establishment of separate schools for pupils of different abilities 
is undesirable and in all likelihood unnecessary. It is undesirable be- 
cause it is undemocratic. In all probability it is correct to assume that 
the American people would not tolerate a plan of school organization 
encouraging stratification of our society, even on an intellectual basis. 
It is almost certainly unnecessary, because secondary schools are still 
far from exhausting the possibilities of provisions for individual differ- 
ences within schools. Let the doubter examine such evidence as the 
National Survey of Secondary Education by Billett, on which this 
chapter has drawn heavily, noting both the range of promising pro- 
visions and the small proportions of schools in which the provisions 
have been made. 

If separate schools are essential to differentiation, one wonders 
whether all the communities now having only a single high school, 
which make up all but a minority of the systems of the country, must 
reconcile themselves to perpetually inadequate provisions for their 
youth of secondary-school age. 


1 John L. Tildsley, The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. The Inglis 
Lecture, 1936. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES AND SPECIAL COACHING 


Reasons for special classes. The special class is for the special pupils 
who deviate markedly from the normal and who may be found to be 
few in number even in large schools. An exhaustive list of types of 
such pupils would be long. In this list would be found those pupils 
who classify as the exceptionally slow and the gifted, those who have 
entered high school with deficiencies in early training (often in the 
essentials of reading and arithmetic), those who have been ill or at 
work, those who are crippled or maimed by disease, and so on. As 
is pointed out in the National Survey of Secondary Education,! the 
special classes enroll a heterogeneous array of pupils whose needs are 
so specialized as to call for extraordinary attention. 

Assigning pupils to special classes. There are no general criteria 
to guide in the assignment of pupils to special classes. Each pupil is 
carefully studied. Factors like industry, health, intelligence, social 
and physical maturity, and scholarship are considered and each case 
is then determined individually in the light of information on these 
items. 

Permanency of assignment. The assignments of subnormal pupils 
to special classes are usually to be considered fairly permanent. Others 
are removed from or assigned to the special classes as occasion demands. 

Modifications following assignment. What was said of the need 
for modification of content and method under ability grouping is just 
as apropos to a discussion of the special class. In practice, however, the 
regular curriculum remains the basis for work done, with the method 
modified more frequently than the content. Writers on the subject 
recurrently urge that a more fundamental attempt be made to adjust 
the work of the school to the needs and interests of the individual pupil. 
It seems practically certain that the educational gains which logically 
ought to follow modification would be sufficient to justify a more general 
appropriation of this recommendation. 

Practices in individual schools. Examples of many types of adjust- 
ments being made in individual systems are furnished in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education,? of which only a few can be cited 
here. An example of acceleration is found in the D. A. Harmon Junior 
High School of Hazelton, Pennsylvania, where a group of gifted pupils 
completed the work of grades VII and VIII in one year. The follow- 


1 Billett, op. cit., pp. 195-226. 2 Billett, op. cit., pp. 214-224. 
K—19 
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up records show that later scholastic and social results did not suffer 
because of the acceleration.1 

An extra half day is given the pupils in Gary, Indiana, where Satur- 
day classes are scheduled from 8.15 A. M. to 11.15 A. M. All children 
may attend if they desire. Capable children pursue projects of interest 
to them. Others may make up work and receive the special help of 
regular teachers. The extra half day is popular, as is evidenced by the 
fact that in March, 1930, a total of 165,493 pupil-hours were spent in 
Saturday classes. 

A daily schedule of corrective classes in English and mathematics 
has been maintained in Garfield High School of Los Angeles. Pupils 
are assigned to these classes from their regular study periods on the 
basis of scores made on standardized tests. 

An occupational curriculum for slow groups is given in the Cass 
Technical High School of Detroit in grades X, XI, and XII. 

Nearly every large city has found it advisable to segregate pupils 
who constitute serious behavior problems. It is the rule further to 
segregate on the basis of sex. In some cities, the groups are so large 
that special schools are provided. Many schools set aside definite 
periods for coaching and individual instruction for pupils in special 
need of it. 

Special classes are formed in a number of high schools after pupils 
have demonstrated inability to progress with the group to which they 
were initially assigned. Special classes in English are organized in the 
James Monroe High School, New York City, at the end of the first 
semester for pupils who have failed. A special teacher in the Jordan 
High School of Lewiston, Maine, coaches 20 pupils each day who are 
in need of special help in English, French, Latin, mathematics, or 
history. ‘This extra help enables from three fourths to nine tenths of 
the pupils to pass at the end of the semester. 

A special reclassification department is organized in the Arsenal 
Technical High School in Indianapolis. Help is given the pupil on a 
lesson sheet or on an individualized instruction basis in English, 
mathematics, social science, science, commercial subjects, and in- 
dustrial arts. The primary object of the department is to give pupils 
such help as may be needed to enable them to return to their normal 
schedule. 


1 For an extended report on this type of provision for superior pupils, see articles by 
Walter L. Wilkins, “‘High-School Achievement of Accelerated Pupils” and “The 
Social Adjustment of Accelerated Pupils,” School Review, XLIV (April, June, 1936), 
268-273; 445-455. 
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Special coaching. The practice of special coaching is so frequently 
used and so well known as to require only the briefest comment. It 
probably originated with the beginning of instruction in classes, when 
some pupils were found to be lagging behind others, and it should not 
be surprising that the practice is one of those most frequently reported 
to the investigator in the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
(See provision 2 in Table 29, page 275.) The practice is rementioned 
here largely because it is sometimes systematized, as has just been 
indicated, by organizing the pupils into special classes or sections. 
In an occasional school, coaching teachers are provided, but the 
remedial work is done with individual pupils instead of in class groups. 


VARIATIONS IN NUMBER OF SUBJECTS A 
POETIC OVAY bCAK IY 


Additional subject load. One of the traditional methods in the 
high school of recognizing superior ability is through affording the 
pupil the opportunity of carrying additional subjects. When one sub- 
ject is added, the subject load is increased 20 to 25 per cent. Care will 
need to be exercised in deciding whether the pupil is able to carry the 
additional load without showing a decline in the general quality of 
his work. A common practice in judging the ability of the pupil to 
carry additional work is to use the quality of his past work as a criterion. 
The following rule, taken from a high-school manual, illustrates the 
usual procedure: 


In order to get permission to carry five solids a pupil must have had an 
average of B in each of his subjects during the preceding semester. Chorus, 
Glee Club, Physical Education, or any fractional credit subject is not classed 
as a solid. 


The basis in this instance is past marks. Marks, however, do not 
constitute an adequate basis. A pupil may make a high record during a 
given semester, but at the expense of his maximum effort. If, then, he 
increases his subject load by 20 to 25 per cent, the general quality of 
his work must decline. In such a case, if past marks are to be the basis, 
there should be applied some additional rule which will require the 
dropping of the added work if the quality of the pupil’s work declines. 

The selection of a pupil to carry extra work may well be decided by 
two criteria: previous marks and intelligence-test scores. The intelli- 
gence scores serve to show whether the ability of the pupil justifies the 
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prediction that he will continue to do superior work if his load is in- 
creased by a fifth to a fourth. The purpose of the provision being 
what it is, the plan of taking extra work should not degenerate into a 
scheme for permitting pupils who have previously failed to regain 
normal standing. Extra pupil load at all times is to be considered as 
an adjustment made for the pupils whose abilities are thereby better 
served. The permission to carry such work should be granted only 
after a careful analysis of each request. 

Reduction in subject load. ‘The second adjustment, of reducing 
the subject load of less capable pupils, is not so favorably regarded by 
school administrators as the one just considered. ‘There is no promise 
that failure to do a normal amount of work will be remedied by giving 
the pupil more time to study fewer subjects. More fundamental adjust- 
ments are usually called for, such as providing curriculum experiences 
more nearly consonant with the pupil’s ability and employing new 
and more effective techniques which give more adequate recognition 
to his interests and abilities. However, the plan has its advantages in 
individual instances. 

Relation between subject load and scholarship. The justification 
for varying the load carried by individual pupils must rest ultimately 
on the effect the variations have on the work of the pupils. Seemingly 
the quality of work done in a particular subject by a pupil of superior 
ability will not suffer when his load is increased by a reasonable amount. 
A comparison in the Los Angeles city schools of the scholarship aver- 
ages of high-school pupils carrying four “‘solids’? and pupils who were 
pursuing five showed little difference between the two groups. 

When the factor of intelligence was controlled by selecting pairs of 
pupils with equal or nearly equal intelligence quotients, one pupil of 
each pair carrying four “‘solids” and the other five, the scholarship re- 
sults in the subject carried by both members of the pairs were as follows: 


. . . for the 10th-grade boys there is no difference; for the 11th-grade girls 
there is a very slight difference in favor of the 4-solid group; and for the 12th- 
grade girls there is a slightly larger difference in favor of the 5-solid group.! 


The correlation between grade points and intelligence was found in 
the same study for 139 pairs of girls in Grade X. The correlations were 
approximately the same for both groups, the coefficients for the four- 
solid group and the five-solid group being .44 and .52, respectively. 


1 Celia D. Pierson and Charles Nettels, ‘“The Scholarship of High School Pupils 
Taking Five Solids versus Those Taking Four Solids,’? Educational Research Bulletin 
(Los Angeles City Schools), VII (October-November, 1927), 13. 
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There need be little fear on the part of high-school administrators 
that the scholastic work of many pupils will suffer when the load is 
increased, provided proper analysis of each individual is made before 
permission to increase the load is granted or individual pupils are 
encouraged to take on additional courses. 

Additional activities. A third method of varying the pupil’s load 
is to leave the subject load relatively constant for all pupils but to vary 
the number and kind of activities in which pupils engage. Club ac- 
tivities may serve this purpose well for superior pupils. Activities like 
dramatics, debate, and writing school news can make prodigious in- 
roads into a pupil’s time. At the same time, these activities are often 
the most desirable because in them each individual is stimulated to 
make his unique contribution to common ends. The same talents are 
not called for as is the case in the formal subjects; rather, a diversity 
of talents is desirable, so that all have opportunity to function in a social 
group. Enough of such activities are present in most schools to absorb 
the excess time and energy of all those who need additional work. 


PROMOTION 


Relation to providing for individual differences. The machinery 
of promotion set up to advance pupils from grade to grade, from 
school to school, and from subject to subject has in the past often been 
of such rigid character that it has defeated rather than encouraged 
attempts to adjust the school to individual differences. Practices in 
promotion have often been based on the completion of uniform set 
tasks which, in turn, have presupposed an elaborate series of logical 
subject sequences. 

Promotional practices have, in general, emphasized the existence of 
two distinct classes of pupils—those who satisfactorily complete the 
set tasks and those who do not. ‘The decision on which of these classes 
any particular pupil would finally be assigned to was made at the end 
of a certain learning period, usually the semester. This time is too late 
to give recognition to differences in learning capacities. ‘[o give proper 
recognition to the differences that exist, the discrepancy which has 
commonly existed between the times when promotions are made and 
when adjustments are attempted will need to be greatly reduced. It 
may even be cogently argued that the times tor the two processes should 
be made identical. 
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If such a development could be achieved, promotion would mean the 
continuous advancement of the pupil from experience to experience, 
and it would not occur at the end of an educative process defined in 
terms of time elements such as months or semesters. Promotion, in- 
stead, would be as continuous as is the educative process itself. 

It is evident that traditional promotional practices have been of 
questionable worth in adjusting the school to individual differences. 
Should the educational process come to be viewed as a continuous 
reconstruction of experience which adds meaning to life and increases 
the power of the individual to control subsequent experience, the terms 
promotion, demotion, and failure may eventually become educational 
anachronisms. 


PROVISIONS IN THE SMALLER SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Ability grouping in the small school. The offhand judgment of 
most persons would be that ability grouping is out of the question in 
schools with enrollments smaller than 40 to 50 pupils per grade, and 
the judgment is doubtless correct as concerning grouping znto class 
sections. Grouping within class sections is-entirely feasible in the small 
school, however, and according to the National Survey of Secondary 
Education,! it is sometimes practiced, although apparently not so 
often as is desirable. 

Other provisions. Several other provisions for individual differ- 
ences, previously discussed in this chapter, are available for use in 
smaller schools. Procedures characterized by the unit assignment 
would certainly be among these, as these procedures are nowise de- 
pendent on size of enrollment. Variation in number of subjects taken 
and special coaching are likewise available, although coaching in 
special classes is out of the question. Flexibility of promotional arrange- 
ments is within the range of feasibility with small enrollments. After 
all, a number of highly serviceable provisions are at hand for use in 
such schools. 

The recompense of small enrollments. In considering the possi- 
bilities of provision for individual differences in small schools, one 
should not lose sight of the advantage to the individual pupil (ignoring 
for the time being certain social disadvantages) of membership in a 
small school enrollment. What may be referred to as the ‘‘depersonal- 
ization” of the educational process, which, because of sheer numbers, 

1 Billett, op. cet., pp. 42-43. 
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sometimes comes with large enrollments, is almost inconceivable in 
the small schools, and this condition affords something in the way of 
compensation for the lesser number of provisions practicable in such 
schools. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
AND HIS STAFF 


The large number of administrative plans which have been brought 
into being within the past decade by educators in order more ade- 
quately to care for the individual differences among pupils attest to 
the responsibility of principals and teachers for providing adjustments 
to meet this need. Plans range from acceptance of the present cur- 
riculum, with recognition of the exceptionally slow or the rapidly 
progressing pupil by permitting him to carry fewer or more subjects, to 
launching a full experimental plan like those in schools where complete 
individualization has been undertaken. Practice shows most schools 
to be keeping middle ground. Grouping pupils is a part of this middle 
ground, and it is the provision in most common use. Some schools go 
further and modify the curriculum and the methods to suit the groups. 
Practice is not, of course, an infallible guide. Experimentation must 
continue. Proposals await tryout and testing. The principal is ful- 
filling his highest function when he makes it possible for adjustments 
designed to facilitate the growth of each pupil to be tried out and tested. 
In every school, therefore, one or, preferably, more plans should be in 
the process of trial in an attempt to solve the problems of adjusting 
the work of the school to individual differences. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Obtain two types or, preferably, three types of data for a number of 
pupils—say 90 or more—in some grade of a secondary school. Measures 
of intelligence (such as intelligence quotients or scores on group tests), 
marks on subjects, or scores on achievement tests will best serve the pur- 
pose. 

(a) Group the pupils into nonoverlapping ability groups on the basis of 
that single measure which you believe should be the primary criterion 
for grouping. 

(b) Group the pupils into ability groups by using a multiple technique. 
Employ the same primary criterion as in (a). Then apply a second cri- 
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terion to discover the discrepant cases. Designate how the discrepant 
cases are finally to be assigned. 

(c) Employing the two bases used in (b), group the pupils into ability 
groups by using a composite score technique which involves the standard 
deviation. 


. Obtain the intelligence quotients of 150 pupils of Grade IX, or arrange a 


hypothetical distribution of 150 pupils. Classify the pupils into overlapping 
groups. First, study the distribution and determine what a reasonable 
restriction of the variability would be. Next, establish the range of varia- 
tion to be permitted within a single group. Finally, make the assignments 
to classes. 


. What do you consider to be the best policy with respect to grouping— 


having grouping without overlapping, having a small amount of over- 
lapping, or having restricted heterogeneity for each group but with con- 
siderable overlapping of groups? Justify your choice. 


. Show in what way the training of the teacher is related to the degree of 


effectiveness of any plan of ability grouping. 


. Explain in what ways the methods used for slow-learning pupils should 


differ from the methods used for rapid learners. 


. List the principal obstacles to adjusting the content of instruction to the 


different levels of ability, and indicate what further modifications will 
need to be made within the school before such obstacles can be removed. 


. Show in what way some school of your acquaintance has unique charac- 


teristics which would have to be taken into account when planning a 
program for the recognition of individual differences. 


. Justify the program for individual differences in some school of your 


acquaintance, using as a basis for your discussion the following seven 
provisions employed in outstanding secondary schools: (1) ability group- 
ing, (2) special classes, (3) plans characterized by the unit assignment, 
(4) scientific study of problem cases, (5) variation in pupil load, (6) out- 
of-school projects and studies, and (7) advisory, or guidance, programs. 


. Show in what ways a group of small high schools might advance their 


programs of provisions for individual differences by working out some plan 
of co-operation, such as jointly employing specialists. 

Explain whether ability grouping should be in terms of relatively un- 
changing traits or in terms of relatively changing traits. Why? 

Suppose later research shows that, if the heterogeneity of a group with 
respect to a single dominant learning trait is decreased, it will bring 
together a more nearly homogeneous socio-economic group. Would 
this be desirable? How would the principle then need to be changed? 
What criteria would you propose for deciding what kinds of out-of-school 
projects or studies should be awarded school credit? 

Plan a comprehensive investigation intended to afford an objective ap- 
praisal of ability grouping as practiced in some secondary school. 
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Chapter VIII 


Making the School Schedule 


CRITERIA FOR THE SCHEDULE 


Basic character of this administrative function. ‘Time arrange- 
ments of some sort are needed for the realization of efficiency in the 
operation of every school. Previous chapters have pointed out that 
pupils must be carefully classified into groups for economical instruc- 
tion and that they must be offered a wide variety of educational 
opportunities. To bring the groups into proper conjunction with the 
opportunities clearly implies a schedule. Following chapters will 
stress the employment of teachers and the provision of the building 
facilities and equipment which are demanded by the varied elements 
of the program of studies. Effective utilization of these educational 
factors assumes assignments based on a timetable. ‘Thus it is apparent 
that making the school schedule is a heart process of administration. 
By means of the schedule, the media and the objects of educational 
endeavor are marshalled into functional association. 

Performance of this office was shown by Koos ! to be more character- " 
istically a responsibility of the principalship than is any other admin- 
istrative or supervisory service. ‘The National Survey of Secondary 
Education, from a study of schools noteworthy for their practices in 
registration and schedule making, reported that in most schools the 
schedule is made by the principal alone or in association with a member 
of his staff, but that in a few schools enrolling fewer than 300 pupils 
the superintendent plays a part.? 

Making the schedule and putting it into operation is a test of fore- 
manship. A first qualification of the principal is that he should be able 
to organize the school on a smooth-running basis without loss of time. 
Many of the steps in accomplishing this organization may and should 
be reduced to a clerical routine, but a good sense of educational values 

1 Leonard V. Koos, The High School Principal, p. 88, Table XVI. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

2B. Lamar Johnson, ‘‘Registration and Schedule Making,” Part II of A. K. 


Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of Studies, Monograph 
No. 19, p. 309, Table 18. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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and loyalty to educational ideals must guard the procedure against 
undue mechanization. 

Guiding principles to be observed. What principles or standards 
shall govern this task of drawing up the schedule? Quite clearly, the 
function should be performed in the light of certain goals to be attained, 
certain instructional and learning conditions to be established. ‘The 
following are what appear to be the more important considerations, 
listed as principles to be observed: 

1. The schedule should afford each pupil the opportunity to pursue studies 
which his individual needs and interests justify him in desiring. ‘The realization 
of this criterion is of necessity limited by the offering of the school. 
It is the schedule, not the program of studies, with which we are here 
concerned. ‘The principle simply means that if chemistry is the elec- 
tive subject which fits John’s needs and interests, the schedule should 
be made to accommodate John rather than be drawn up so arbitrarily 
as to force him into French or typewriting. While the principle may 
seem obvious, its wholehearted acceptance by the schedule maker 
multiplies the difficulty of his task. 

2. As may be judged to follow from the first criterion, the school 
schedule must be based on and prepared in the light of the choices of subjects 
made by the pupils under guidance. A question of priority is here raised 
and settled. Before the schedule of classes can be or should be made, 
the pupils will register on cards, or slips, their choices of subjects, 
profiting by such advisement as the school’s guidance program affords. 
From such registration cards, the schedule is derived. 

3. Teacher qualifications must be thoughtfully weighed and optimally used. 
Usually this principle has reference to the subjects in which teachers 
are prepared and for which they are certified. In those states where 
subject certification prevails, the schedule maker is compelled to pay 
close attention to this factor. The principle, however, implies more 
than a respect for college semester hours. It may well involve the careful 
assigning of teachers to classes of various types, ages, and interests, 
according to the sex, age, experience, and personalities of the teachers. 
Such matters as special aptitudes, physical strength, and extracurricu- 
lar responsibilities must often be considered in the scheduling of teachers 
to classes and to schoolrooms. 

4, The schedule must make it possible for teachers to know pupils and to 
know them well enough to individualize educational treatment. In a thoughtful 
study Harry L. Baker found that ‘‘High-school teachers know less 
than a fourth of the facts about their pupils which educators, guidance 
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specialists, and psychologists consider of importance in the educational 
treatment of individual children.’ ! Is this lack of knowledge of pupils 
attributable to the current state of extreme departmentalization which 
gives each teacher slender contacts with many pupils rather than inten- 
sive contacts with a few pupils? Baker advances it as one explanation. 

Acceptance of this principle in schedule making would entail changes 
of a revolutionary character in the organization of many of our second- 
ary schools. It is not easy to answer under just what conditions of 
numbers and of contacts a teacher can be expected really to know his 
pupils. However, the next section of this chapter presents analyses of 
some schedules which without doubt represent a serious lack of respect 
for this principle. 

5. The schedule must equalize the load of teachers, giving due consideration 
to all the factors that contribute to a teaching load. ‘The intimate relationship 
of the functions of making the school schedule and of assigning the 
teaching load is readily apparent. For a detailed consideration of the 
second of these responsibilities, see Chapter X. To build the schedule 
so as to be just to all the teachers and likewise thoughtful of their con- 
venience and comfort is to make a vital contribution to faculty 
morale. 

6. The schedule should equalize class sections according to standards estab- 
lished in advance. For example, if the 90 freshmen of a school are to be 
taught English in three sections, it is poor scheduling to have those 
sections enrolling 15, 30, and 45, respectively. Careful thought should 
be given to the desired size of sections when the school schedule is 
prepared and again when the pupils’ schedules are made up. 

7. The schedule must be made to give each pupil and teacher as simple and 
regular an arrangement of his class and study-hall engagements as 1s possible. 
It should be made easy for pupils and teachers to establish habits— 
habits of being in a given place at a given time, of having in hand the 
_ correct books or other materials required for each class, of having 
outside preparation made, and so on. By reducing as much as possible 
of one’s life to routine, energies may be concentrated to greater advan- 
tage. ‘The best practical schedule for the school is a daily schedule— 
the same subjects coming at the same time and in the same place every 
day. As will be shown in the next section, there is a tendency in some 
schools—especially junior high schools—to overlook the significance 
of time-and-place regularity on a simple daily basis and to build sched- 


1“Ffigh-School Teachers’ Knowledge of Their Pupils,” School Review, XLVI 
(March, 1938), 187. 
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ules quite largely on a weekly basis. Where such practice is being fol- 
lowed, realization of this principle will necessitate reorganizing the 
program of studies on a five-days-a-week basis before construction of 
the schedule can be started. 

8. The schedule should provide for such alternation of the activities of the 
pupil as will obviate fatigue and respect convenience. If the pupil has separate 
study periods, they should be scheduled in some degree of alternation 
with his subjects, thus contributing to a restful variation in activity. 
If the pupil’s subjects involve his presence in parts of the building which 
are relatively remote from each other, the time arrangement of his 
day should be planned with a view to convenience. To achieve con- 
ditions favorable for learning by a sensible conservation of time and 
energy is the purpose of this principle. 

9. The schedule should aim at the most appropriate use of the space, the 
varied facilities, and the equipment of the school. Axiomatic as this principle 
may seem, its realization depends on the schedule maker’s well-developed 
understanding of the material requirements for the teaching of the vari- 
ous subjects. Just as the provision of a well-planned, well-equipped 
building is testimony to high-grade professional practice in education, 
so the maximum use of those facilities is a challenge to organizational 
ability and to educational statesmanship. 

10. The schedule is the means of assuring the smooth functioning of the school 
from the very beginning of the year or term for which it 1s made. ‘The implica- 
tion of this principle is that all the steps in schedule making must be 
carried out in advance of the period which the schedule is to serve. 
Adjustments will always be necessary when a schedule is first put into 
operation, but adequate foresight will render them few and minor in 
_ character. The school which is started without confusion or lost time 
claims the respect of pupils, parents, and teachers. 

A considerable proportion of this chapter is devoted to a detailed 
description of schedule making in which the working of the above prin- 
ciples will be made evident. Before entering into this presentation of 
practical procedure, however, a clearer understanding of some of the 
principles may be gathered from objective studies of schedules. 


ANALYSIS OF JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL SCHEDULES 


Number of periods per week for which subjects are currently 
scheduled. Hutson and Keifer collected a random sample of the 
schedule cards of the pupils in 24 medium-sized junior high schools in 
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Western Pennsylvania.! They analyzed the data on the cards to dis- 
cover, first, the number of periods per week for which the subjects were 
scheduled. Table 30 ? reproduces an illustrative sample of their findings, 
showing, for all subjects taught in Grade VIII in 10 or more of the 
schools, percentage distributions of the schools teaching each subject, 
according to the number of periods per week for which they schedule 
the subject. It will be observed that English and mathematics are 
taught either four or five times a week, and that history, geography, 
junior business training, and general science are usually taught with 
those frequencies. On the other hand, home economics, music, gym- 
nasium, art, shop, and health are scheduled not more than two periods 
a week in a majority of the schools. A glance over the table shows that 
subjects are scheduled three times a week rather less often than one, 
two, four, or five times. —The summary at the foot of the table verifies 
this impression and emphasizes the marked tendency to offer subjects 
one period a week. 


TABLE 30 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 24 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PERIODS A WEEK THE Most 
CoMMON EIGHTH-GRADE SUBJECTS ARE TAUGHT * 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS SCHEDULING SUBJECT 
Oo 
SUBJECT Scxoors A 
EACHING 1 2 3 4 

SUBJECT | Period | Periods | Periods |Periods Pee ee: Total 
English iieeui yee aa te 23 — | —] —}| 30.4 | 69.6 — | 100.0 
Mathematics... 205A. 23 — | — | — J] 47.8 | 52.2 — | 100.0 
Home economics...... iH) 18.2 | 40.9} — | — 4.5 | 36.4 | 100.0 
Music. et Se eee? 21 90.5 4.8 — 4.8 — | — |100.1 
(Cymnasiini qe ee 20 50.0 | 50.0 | — |] —j] —| — }100.0 
HUIStOPY ion ees a 20 — Al 5.0 | 60.0 |} 30.0 ; —— | 100.0 
Artie. 20 76 bie 19 S422) 1515.8 — | —j| — | — }100.0 
SDOD sian esc es 19 10.5 | 52.6 | ——}] — | — | 36.8 | 99.9 
CeOnTanuy = ree 16 — | —]| 18.8 | 37.5 | 43.8) “——|1001 
Health neat y iv 16 S75e | 125 — | — | — | — }100.0 

Junior business train- 
IND. eee te TZ — | 16.7 | 16.7 | 41.7 | 25.0 — | 100.1 
General science...... 10 — | 30.0} — 0.0 | —— | — |100.0 

All subjects in all 
SChOO|S see wee 29.4 | 18.6 2lall = 2222) eee 6.8 | 100.1 


* Minor deviations footnoted in the original table are here omitted. 


1P. W. Hutson and J. C. Keifer, ‘““Schedules of Junior High School Pupils,” 
School Review, XLVI (November, 1938), 667-678. 
* Ibid., p. 669, Table 1 (adapted). 
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A cursory examination of Table 30 as a whole suggests that to a 
considerable extent each day of the week must be somewhat different 
from every other day of the week. The principle of regularity must be 
observed in a weekly rather than a daily cycle. A legitimate question 
to ask as one surveys these data is, Can habits be developed in a weekly 
sequence of events as well as in a daily sequence? It does not seem 
likely. 

Number of subjects simultaneously carried by junior-high-school 
pupils. Drawing again on the study just cited, a count of the number 
of subjects each pupil was carrying is summarized in Table 31.! 


TABLE 31 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN GRADES VII, VIII, anp IX 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SUBJECTS CARRIED 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
NUMBER OF 


SUBJECTS Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX 
(234 Pupils) (234 Pupils) (236 Pupils) 

14 le7 — — 

13 2.1 4.3 — 

a 9.8 15.4 SES) 

11 27.4 21.4 14.4 

10 16.2 15.4 6.8 

9 33.8 26.9 16.9 

8 S35 132 20.3 

7 0.4 3.0 16.9 

6 — — 12.7 

5 = 0.4 6.4 
Median number of subjects 10.5 10.4 8.7 


It shows considerable variation within each grade, the differences no 
doubt representing primarily the diverging practices of schools. ‘The 
medians at the foot of the table make it plain that the curriculum of 
Grade IX is administered through fewer subjects than is the case with 
grades VII and VIII. This difference is no doubt attributable to the 
domination of college-entrance requirements. Carnegie units must be 
earned in Grade IX; the earlier junior-high-school grades are free 
from such restrictions. 

The relatively large number of subjects is accounted for by the nu- 
merous one-period, two-period, three-period, and four-period subjects 
shown in Table 30. One may be justified in suspecting that these fac- 
tors make the task of scheduling a complicated process. 


1 [bid., p. 673, Table 3. 
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The time arrangements found in pupils’ schedules. Hutson and 
Keifer tabulated all the various time arrangements on which they 
found subjects scheduled, as shown by the pupils’ schedule cards. ‘They 
found, for instance, 34 different time arrangements on the cards of 
the eighth-grade pupils. Table 32 ! presents the 15 time arrangements 
each of which was found on 10 per cent or more of the pupils’ cards. 
For each time arrangement there is shown a percentage distribution 
of the pupils according to the number of subjects which they had on 
that arrangement. For example, the first line shows that 19.7 per cent 
of the pupils have 4 subjects scheduled on the time arrangement desig- 
nated as 5-1, 8.1 per cent have 3 subjects so scheduled, and so on. 


TABLE 32 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULES OF 234 EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SUBJECTS MEETING UNDER 
Various TIME ARRANGEMENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF PupILsS HAVING TIME ARRANGEMENT 


TIME tre 
ARRANGEMENT * In 4 In 3 In 2 In 1 In No 

Sibieste Subjects | Subjects | Subjects Subject Subject Total 

5-1 — 19.7 8.1 11.5 15.0 45.7 100.0 
4-1-c 2.6 2.6 Zt 10.7 17h 65.0 100.1 
4-1-4 220 — 4.3 1626 16.2 60.3 100.1 
3-1-i we —— —— 3.4 Tis 85.0 99.9 
2-1-c — Jaa) 3.4 3.0 14.1 77.4 100.0 
2-1-i os — 3.4 10.3 22.6 63.7 100.0 
1 18.8 D2 36.8 10.7 be — 100.0 
: oe Period aa —— oa 4.3 35.0 60.7 100.0 
— — gait 3.8 9.0 85.0 99.9 

4-2-i — 9 187, Sh! 6.8 85.5 100.0 
2-2-c te fee ee 9 | 15.4 | 83.8 | 100.1 
2-2-1 —— oe ee 3.8 18.8 77.4 100.0 
5-3 — 4 1.3 Zot 12.0 84.2 100.0 
4-3-c | 4 4 | 98 | 893 | 99.9 
4-3-i — — 4 2 A | 12.4 85.0 99.9 


* The first numeral indicates the number of times a week that the class meets; the second numeral, the 
number of different periods of the day that the class meets; and the letter, whether the class meets on 
consecutive days (c) or has one or more days intervening | Cl) see hus sola indicates that the class meets 
five periods a week at the same period every day; “4-]-c,” that the class meets four periods a week at the 
same time every day and on consecutive days; ‘‘4-I-i,” that the class meets four periods a week at the same 
time every day with one day intervening. 

Obviously, the 5-1 time arrangement is the simplest. If all subjects 
were on that basis, the pupil would have the same schedule every day. 
While nearly 20 per cent of the pupils have 4 of their subjects so sched- 
uled, 45.7 per cent have no subject so scheduled. The seventh line 
shows the classes which meet one period a week. Note that all pupils 


have one or more such time arrangements in their schedules. A slight 
1 [bid., p. 671, Table 2 (adapted). 
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computation shows that the median number of such time arrangements 
per pupil is approximately 3.75. The home-room period, assembly 
period, and activities period, all of which appeared on the schedules 
of some schools, were arbitrarily excluded from all tabulations. 

The less frequent time arrangements, not reproduced in Table 32, 
represent even greater irregularity than those shown. ‘Two pupils had 
subjects scheduled on the 5-5 arrangement, which means that while 
the class meets every day, it meets at a different period every day. 
Nineteen pupils had the serious irregularity which is indicated by the 
5—4 time arrangement for a total of 39 subjects. 

Table 32 suggests what an entangling task is the scheduling of the 
junior-high-school program of studies. While it is true that no one 
school has all these various time arrangements, the highly involved 
character of the schedules of many schools can hardly be doubted. Are 
such schedules conducive to learning? 

Number of different pupils that teachers have. The fourth prin- 
ciple stated in the previous section called for such a schedule that teach- 
ers could come to know their pupils well. It will be apparent that if 
full departmentalization prevailed in the schools studied by Hutson 
and Keifer, some teachers would meet more than 300 different pupils 
each week. ‘The teacher who meets pupils only once a week must have 
approximately 25 different classes; the teacher who meets pupils twice a 
week must have approximately a dozen different classes. Although 
no data on this point were gathered by Hutson and Keifer, the fact 
of extreme departmentalization in our junior high schools is common 
knowledge and is supported by Hutson’s study of the junior high schools 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania (see data in Chapter X) and by the Stein- 
metz investigation of the junior high schools of Chicago. ‘The latter 
study was concluded as follows: ! 


1. Pupils of all grades, except in one class in one school, had a different 
teacher in every subject. 

2. The junior high schools were committed to the highest possible degree of 
subject departmentalization. 

3. The proportion of teachers who gave instruction in a single subject varied 
according to the size of the school and the skill of the schedule maker. 


This type of schedule making signifies such domination of the con- 
cepts of expertness in subject matter and of the assumed convenience 


1 Kathryn E. Steinmetz, ‘““Departmentalization in the Junior High Schools of 
Chicago,” School Review, XL (December, 1932), 769. 
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of teachers that the creation of conditions favorable to teacher knowl- 
edge of pupils is overlooked. 

Analysis of the schedule of a single junior high school. The 
type of junior-high-school schedule which has been portrayed may be 
found elsewhere than in Pennsylvania. Table 33 presents an analysis 
of the schedule of classes in:the junior high school at Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts.! The two left-hand columns show that there were 99 classes 
which met once a week (this included some shop and home-economics 
classes with double periods), 27 which met twice a week, and so on 
down to 31 which met five times a week. The third column—number 
of class meetings per week—was arrived at by multiplying the number 
of classes by the number of times they met per week. Columns two and 
three are totaled, showing that there were 205 separate and distinct 
class groups to be administered for a total of 489 meetings per week. 
Dividing 489 by 5 yields 97.8, which is the number of class groups 
that would have to be administered if all subjects were on a five- 
periods-a-week basis. This contrast throws into sharp relief the admin- 
istrative burden entailed by the existing schedule. 


TABLE 33 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSES IN WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF TIMES A WEEK THEY MEET AND NUMBER 
OF DIFFERENT PERIODS THEY MEET 


NUMBER CLASSES DISTRIBUTED Accosbine TO NUMBER OF 
PEE ON ae: NUMBER of CLASS DIFFERENT PERIODS A WEEK THEY MEET 
MEET A WEEK CLASSES MEETINGS ° P 
: a WEEK 1 Period | 2 Periods | 3 Periods | 4 Periods | 5 Periods 

1 99 99 99 a — os a 

2 I 54 11 16 ——S —- ee 

3 11 33 oe 2 9 —~ —-- 

4 37 148 — 4 22 11 — 

5 31 155 ae aa Ags ‘5 4 

otalegur 205 489 


The remainder of Table 33 presents a distribution of the class groups 
according to the number of different periods a week they met. It shows, 
for instance, that of the classes meeting twice a week, 11 met the same 
period both days, while 16 met at two different periods, as Monday 
the second period and Wednesday the fourth period. Modal practice 
is for three-periods-a-week and four-periods-a-week classes to meet 
three different periods and for five-periods-a-week classes to meet four 


1P, W. Hutson, “The Junior High School,” Wellesley School Survey, C. E. Prall, 
Director, p. 59, Table No. 20. Wellesley, Mass.: Town of Wellesley, 1935. 
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different periods. ‘Thus the simple 5-1 time arrangement did not 
appear in this school, but all five-periods-a-week classes were on the 
5-3, 5-4, or 5-5 plan. Surely the maximum of complexity is repre- 
sented in such a schedule. 


Irregularity begets irregularity. The complexities of the Wellesley junior- 
high-school schedule are so extreme as to foster exceptions in the administration 
of the program of studies to the pupils.? 


Significance of these analyses. There is reason to believe that 
junior high schools in many sections of the country have schedules 
similar to those which have been analyzed. Their programs of studies 
indicate the probability of irregular and complex schedules. On the 
other hand, some junior high schools are known to have organized 
their work so that practically all classes meet with daily regularity. 
The junior high schools of Richmond, Indiana, exemplify this plan. 
Some have also discerned the disadvantage of extreme departmentaliza- 
tion. They have taken steps to give every pupil a teacher who has a fair 
opportunity to come to know him by virtue of teaching him two or 
three subjects. The teacher thereby has extensive daily contacts and 
meets a relatively small number of different pupils. 

One lesson to be learned from these analyses is that the principal 
should look critically at the program of studies which he is to schedule. 
If he has inherited a program which calls for the administration of the 
pupils’ education through numerous subjects carried simultaneously 
and in classes meeting one, two, three, or four times a week, he should 
seek a modification of the program. Referring to the principles to be 
observed in schedule construction, he will recast the program so that 
the principles are not violated. 

While no similar analyses of senior and four-year high-school sched- 
ules are available, ordinary familiarity with them tells us that most of 
them are regular, with practically all subjects scheduled five times a 
week and at the same time and place every day. This regularity may 
be ascribed to the Carnegie unit, which has perhaps contributed an 
inflexibility in some respects unfortunate. ‘The problem of scheduling 
in the upper school is therefore simplified in one important particular. 


DECISIONS PRELIMINARY TO MAKING THE SCHEDULE 


Length of the school day. While scientific bases for deciding what 
should be the length of the school day and the length and number of 
1 Ibid., p. 60. / 
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class periods are lacking, considerable knowledge of practice in these 
matters is available. ‘Table 341 shows the length of the school day 
for a large number of four-year high schools, representing Eastern, 
Western, and North Central states. Noon hour, lunch periods, and 
intermissions for the passing of classes are counted as part of the school 
day. While the range of the distribution of the schools is wide, the 
median of 7.05 hours is representative, since 70 per cent of the schools 
have school days between 6% and 7} hours in length and 90 per cent 
are within the two-hour range from 6.00 to 8.00. 


TABLE 34 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 610 H1cH ScHooLts ACCORDING TO LENGTH 
OF SCHOOL Day, INCLUDING ALL INTERMISSIONS 


NUMBER oF Hours PER CENT NUMBER OF Hours PER CENT 
4.00-4.49 Nes 7.00—7.49 38.52 
4.50-4.99 2.79 7.50-7.99 11.48 
5.00-5.49 .66 8.00-8.49 1.64 
5.50-5.99 2.30 8.50-8.99 .98 
6.00-6.49 8.20 9.00—9.49 .98 
6.50-6.99 31.48 9.50—-9.99 .16 


Number of periods in the day. Among the 690 schools which 
indicated in the survey just cited the number of regular periods into 
which the day is divided, 187 reported 6 periods, 171 reported 7 
periods, and 239 reported 8 periods.? These comprised 86.5 per cent 
of the schools. The National Survey of Secondary Education, in a 
study of 178 selected schools of all types, also found 86.5 per cent of the 
schools to be divided among 6, 7, and 8 periods a day, as follows: 68, 6 
periods; 36, 7 periods; 50, 8 periods.* ‘This investigation showed a 
marked tendency for separate senior and junior high schools to be 
scheduled on the 6-period day. 

The few schools which have 10 or 12 periods a day are those which 
have enrollments so large that all pupils cannot be accommodated at 
one time. They stagger the load, the individual pupil being in school 
for only 5 or 6 periods. 

The length of periods. The widespread acceptance of the Carnegie 
unit as a standard in secondary schools was doubtless the main reason 


1J. M. Hughes and Harry H. Herron, ‘‘Scheduling Practices in Four-Year High 
Schools,” School Review, XLV (September, 1937), p. 519, Table 2 (adapted). 

2 J. M. Hughes and Harry H. Herron. Unpublished data. 

3B. Lamar Johnson, ‘‘Registration and Schedule Making,” Part II of A. K. 
Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of Studies, Monograph 
No. 19, p. 324, Table 27. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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for the universal establishment of the 40-minute or 45-minute period. 
The agitation for a longer period, which began a quarter century ago, 
grew out of dissatisfaction with the marked tendency to use the class 
hour exclusively for oral examination on lessons prepared outside of 
class. The prevailing technique of teaching seemed at variance with 
the emerging conceptions of the educative process. Exponents of the 
point of view that learning occurs through self-activity urged that the 
teacher must guide the learner’s activity into fruitful channels instead 
of merely assigning and hearing lessons. ‘The new technique entailed 
a longer period. Other advocates of the change were those who felt 
that the pupil could study best under the supervision of the one who 
assigned the lesson; they were critical of the benefits of home study, 
considering the inadequacy of many homes for such activity. In view 
of this change in thought, what is present practice? 

The length of class periods, as found in the Hughes and Herron 
survey,! is depicted in Figure 19. While the percentages for all schools 
show that two thirds of the schools adhere to the period of traditional 
length, a more detailed examination of the data shows that more than 
half of the schools enrolling from 600 to 2000 pupils have periods of 
50 minutes and longer. Schools having enrollments of fewer than 300 
are overwhelmingly committed to periods of 40-45 minutes; and be- 
cause of the large number of schools in that category, the totals are 
decidedly affected. 


Schools Number of Schools 
Enrolling Represented 


Fewer than 300 269 


300 - 599 70 
7717; rea 

600 - 999 91 . \ _"FCfffttflAass» 
1000 - 1999 163 Pee OY FGK4aATE7C_U—dP'A[U  CwWN 
2000 - 6499 93 eee ee | TLL RBSS 

| ie ete 
All schools 686 : ALIASSSSSSS 

Eee ae 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60° 70 80 aE aan IOO 
Per Cent 

GRR 40-45 minutes WZ, 50-55 minutes 56 or more minutes 


Ficure 19. Percentage Distributions of Four-year High Schools According to 
Length of Class Periods 


1 “Scheduling Practices in Four-Year High Schools,” School Review, XLV (Sep- 
tember, 1937), p. 520, Table 3 (adapted). 
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There is a trend toward the longer period. Hotz ! found that among 
schools of the North Central Association, the percentage of schools 
operating on schedules with class periods of 55 or more minutes increased 
from 24 in 1924 to 38 in 1934-35. In Johnson’s study, as given in the 
National Survey,? he found the 50-minute period to be decidedly 
modal in the junior high school and the 55-minute period in the senior 
high school; but in the four-year high schools, the average length of 
the class period in minutes was 45.9. The data of all these studies 
point to the conservatism of the four-year high school, especially the 
small school. 

In evaluation of the length of the period and the number of periods 
per day, little evidence can be offered. Clem and Klyver, in a study 
of six-year secondary schools, reported ? the opinion of 48 principals, 
29 superintendents, and 29 professors of secondary education as favoring 
the 6-period day and the 60-minute period. 

Johnson, in the National Survey,* sought to determine the actual 
length of the pupil’s day in high schools having short and long periods. 


To this end, 8453 pupils in six senior high schools (two with short periods, 
40 and 41 minutes in length, and four with long periods, from 57 to 75 minutes 
long) were asked to indicate the subjects they take and the amount of time they 
spent in studying each subject at school and at home the day before making 
the report. 


Figure 20 presents a summary of the data thus gathered, making it 
evident, as the author says, that ‘‘In schools with short periods, pupils 
spend less time in class, more time in study at school, and more time 
in study at home than do pupils in schools with long periods.’ The 
total working day of these pupils from the two types of schools averages 
about 6 hours 40 minutes, and the averages for the two groups are less 
than 5 minutes apart. Evidently the long periods do not make the 
pupil’s working day longer. In interpreting these data it must be borne 
in mind that only 6 schools are represented. 

The decision as to length of class period may be further aided by the 
experimental study of Denman and Kirby.® These authors paired 


1H. G. Hotz, ‘“‘Trends in the Development of Secondary Schools,”’ North Central 
Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936), 290. 

+ Opvetsip.. 525, babler26. 

’Orlie M. Clem and Richard Klyver, “Administrative Practices in Six-Year 
Secondary Schools,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 295. 

* Op. cit., pp. 332-334. 

5 George E. Denman and Thomas J. Kirby, ‘“The Length of the Period and Pupil 
Achievement in High School,” School Review, XLI (April, 1933), 284-289. 
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Average number of minutes val 269.3 TTEIKxXRnNnN....” 


in class during school day 201.4 


Dae 
Average number of minutes eat gd Hee ee en eee ee 


in study at school 


in study at home 


ee: | 
Average number of minutes irra 806'W7_| 


ES Ses Ered 
Average total number of minutes 134.8 MMMM!” germesiemngs| 


spent in study 198.0 
Average number of minutes in 404.1 f 
pupil’s working day (time 399.4 
spent in class plus time 
spent in study) 0 100 200 300 400 
Minutes 
ZA Long-period classes GREE Short-period classes 


Ficure 20. Pupils’ Working ieee in 2 Short-period Schools (4888 Pupils) and 
4 Long-period Schools (3565 Pupils) 


16 Iowa schools having class periods 55 to 65 minutes in length with 
16 schools having periods 40 to 45 minutes in length. All the schools 
participated in the Iowa Academic Meet, in which objective tests are 
given under the direction of the University of Iowa. By finding the 
average scores earned by each of the groups of schools in subjects which 
are required or rather generally elected, the authors were able to make 
a comparison which serves as an evaluation of long and short periods. 
Because of incomplete reports in a few instances, the full number of 
schools could not be used in all subjects. The comparison is shown in 


Table 35.! 


TABLE 35 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL DATA SECURED FROM TESTS GIVEN PUPILS IN 
Iowa HicH ScHoots Usinc LonGc AND SHORT PERIODS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AVERAGE SCORE DIFFERENCE 
SUBJECT SS ee ea IN 
Long Periods |Short Periods] Long Periods |Short Periods} AVERAGES 
ys espe os 215 1242 Shel B28 5.4 
American government... 754 723 84.5 Th2 7.3 
American literature...... 868 901 98.9 87.0 11.9 
English literature....... 828 514 98.1 90.0 8.1 
General science......... so 550 53.8 Spas es, 
A 599 600 37.4 36.9 0.5 
Plane geometry......... 1071 1104 16.1 12.1 4.0 
United States history... 778 902 56.7 Sued 5.0 
World history.......... 764 929 48.0 46.6 1.4 


1 Tbid., p. 288, Table II (adapted). 
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The data given show consistent differences in favor of the long- 
period classes, and the authors reported the differences to be statistically 
significant in 6 of the 9 subjects. The subject in which the difference 
is smallest—physics—is one in which the total class time was not much 
greater in the long-period group than in the short-period group “be- 
cause some schools using long periods gave only five periods a week to 
physics, while schools having shorter periods gave the customary seven 
periods to provide for laboratory work.” ? 

The length of period may be evaluated from one other standpoint, 
namely, that of convenience in schedule making. As may be inferred 
from the preceding paragraph, schools organized on the basis of the 
40-minute or the 45-minute period schedule laboratory subjects like the 
sciences, industrial arts, and home economics for double periods on 
some or all days of the week. On the other hand, when periods are 60 
minutes in length, usually no subjects are scheduled for double periods. 
The significance of this difference, from the angle here considered, is 
well indicated by Puckett’s conclusion, after experimenting with the 
schedules of ten high schools, that the requirement of double periods 
for some subjects constitutes one of ‘‘the two most outstanding factors 
resulting in difficulties in schedule making.” ? 

The time of opening and closing school. Unpublished data of 
the Hughes and Herron study are in close agreement with those re- 
ported by Johnson in the National Survey,* as regards the time of 
opening and closing school. ‘The median time of opening is about 
8.30, and of closing, between 3.30 and 3.45. Both surveys showed 
a tendency for small schools to open later and close later than large 
schools. 

Two activities connected with the opening and the dismissal of 
school, which must be taken care of in the daily schedule, are determin- 
ing how early pupils may report to school in the morning and how long 
they may remain after school is dismissed. It was found by Running 4 
that the mean time elapsing between admitting pupils and beginning 
classes was 40 minutes. Five o’clock was the median and modal time 
set for closing the doors in the afternoon, leaving, on the average, 14 
hours for pupils to remain after dismissal. 


A lbtd- Dao. 

2 Roswell C. Puckett, ““The Difficulties of Making a High School Schedule of 
Recitations,”” Doctoral Theses in Education, 11, University of lowa Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. LX, p. 55. Iowa City, Iowa: State University of Iowa, 1934. 

8 Obrcit., Dp. 629-950. 

4 J. E. Running, ‘“The Daily Program of the High School,”’ The American School Board 
Journal, LX XV (October, 1927), 45-47, 136. 
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Community conditions and traditions will be the influential factors 
governing the hours of opening and closing school. The principal must 
weigh all pertinent elements in the situation, and, if he deems changes 
advisable, he must educate pupils, teachers, and patrons to his point 
of view. 

Time for lunch and for intermission between periods. It was 
found in the National Survey‘! that the periods for lunch ranged in 
length from 10 minutes to 2 hours, with the averages for schools of 
different size ranging downward from the approximate 60 minutes for 
schools enrolling fewer than 300 pupils to 35 minutes for schools enroll- 
ing more than 2000. ‘This inverse relationship is no doubt explained 
by the fact that in small communities most pupils go home to lunch; 
in cities, they take lunch at school. The size of the school lunchroom 
and the number of pupils to be accommodated are conditions that 
frequently have a bearing on the making of the school schedules. The 
schools that need two lunch periods must usually have half the pupils 
in class while the other half lunches. Schools which need three lunch 
periods commonly arrange them in three consecutive half hours with 
one third of the pupils in class the first two lunch periods, a second 
third in class the first and third lunch periods, and the remaining third 
in class the second and third lunch periods.? ‘The scheduling of lunch 
periods must be worked out for every school in the light of such factors 
as have been referred to, but the health of the pupils must be a dominant 
consideration. 

As to intermission between classes, both the National Survey * and 
the study by Hughes and Herron 4 were agreed in finding large num- 
bers of schools allowing 2, 3, 4, or 5 minutes, with considerable cor- 
relation between size of school and length of intermission. Both studies 
reported finding a number of small schools which have no intermission. 
The size of the building and the contiguity of the classrooms of the 
individual pupil undoubtedly are and should be the main factors which 
govern decisions regarding this element of the school day. 

Provision for home room, for assemblies, and for activities. One 
of the problems of scheduling which has developed in recent years is 
the provision of time for clubs and other extracurriculum activities, 


1 Johnson, of. cit., pp. 318-319. 

2 Other practices involving alternation of lunch periods with home-room or 
activity periods are reported in Chapter XIII in the treatment of space provisions 
for the school cafeteria. 

Eibid:, pp. 525-326. 

4 Unpublished data. 
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for auditorium programs, and for home-room programs. In analyzing 
trends in the program of studies, the National Survey found that these 
“‘social-integrative activities” have increased notably, especially in the 
junior high school.!_ Hughes and Herron, in their canvass of practice 
in four-year high schools, found that the holding of general assemblies 
was well-nigh universal, that the time of holding assemblies varied 
extremely, and that in approximately half the schools the assemblies 
were held during periods ordinarily devoted to regular classroom work.? 
For this infringement various adjustments were made, the most common 
being the shortening of all periods of the day. 

This survey also found the home room to be a unit of organization 
in 431 of 691 schools reporting, with the pupils meeting in the home 
room every day in the week in 302 of the schools. “In those schools in 
which home rooms were not in session every day, no general tendency 
in scheduling could be found.”’ Of the schools in which home-room 
sessions were held daily, the median length of the period was 21.5 
minutes, but practice varied so widely as to lead the authors to the 
conclusion that home-room activities must also have varied widely.® 

An increasingly common method of scheduling all these “‘social- 
integrative activities” is by the institution of a daily “‘activities period.” 
Such an arrangement has the advantage of regularizing the schedule by 
placing in one period of the day events which would otherwise be dis- 
ruptive because they occur only one or two periods a week. Admin- 
istrators may well examine closely the possibilities of such a solution. 


PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION OF PUPILS 


Essentially a guidance function. As stated in the second principle 
of schedule making (page 287), the schedule of the school must be 
derived from the pupil’s choices of subjects. Subject choosing should 
be done under guidance. If the school’s guidance program is to con- 
tribute to school efficiency at any point, it will surely be in the matching 
of pupils with the varied educational opportunities which the modern 
high school offers. While Chapter VI describes the guidance program 
as a whole, this section describes certain guidance procedures and 
assumes the existence of some elements of a guidance program. 


_1 Leonard V. Koos, Summary, pp. 166, 170. National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Monograph No. 1. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
2 School Review, XLV (September, 1937), 522. 
8 Practices in scheduling extracurriculum activities are discussed at some length 
in Chapter V. 
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The registration of subject choices must be carried on by members 
of the staff who are truly aware of the methods and the goals of guidance. 
In small schools, this office is likely to be discharged by the principal. 
In larger schools special functionaries, such as counselors, deans, or 
assistant principals, frequently perform it. In many schools the rank 
and file of teachers, in their capacity as home-room teachers, are charged 
with this responsibility... Regardless of who carries on this work, it 
cannot be done by simply meeting pupils in groups of class size or larger, 
explaining to them what the rules governing the program of studies 
require them to take and permit them to elect, and then giving them 
registration cards with the injunction to list their subjects for the next 
semester, get their parents’ signatures, and return the cards the next 
day. This negative statement is made because, by common observation, 
registration is too frequently carried on in just such a superficial, per- 
functory manner. 

Registration is an individual matter. Each pupil must have individ- 
ual advisement. Focussed on this important function will be the whole 
capital of the school’s acquaintanceship with the pupil, gained through 
the record of his past achievements, his interests, his environment, and 
his objectively measured abilities. In preparation for intelligent choice 
at registration time, the school, furthermore, will issue bulletins of help- 
ful information, promote home-room presentations and discussions on 
vital issues of curricular choice, and utilize the library to disseminate 
knowledge of vocational and educational opportunity. Quite clearly, 
the act of preliminary registration must not be thought of apart from 
the long-term process of guidance which prepares for it. 

Time of preliminary registration. However significant for schedule 
making this guidance function may seem to be, not all schools recognize 
it. In the National Survey Johnson found that 23 of 179 schools do not 
hold preliminary registration before school opens in the fall.2, Seventeen 
of the 23 schools enrolled fewer than 300 pupils. It must be assumed 
that in those schools the school schedule was prepared simply on the 
principals’ estimates of enrollment in the various subjects, and that the 
pupils participated only in final registration, selecting subjects as the 

1See P. W. Hutson and M. G. Wilson, ‘‘Practice in Curricular Guidance,” 
School Review, XXXVIII (December, 1930), 751, Table I, showing that major 
responsibility for curricular guidance rests with the home-room teacher in 49.4 
per cent and with the principal in 25.9 per cent of schools enrolling 1000 or more 
pupils. In schools with enrollments of 500-999, the home-room teacher bears 
major responsibility in 23.5 per cent and the principal in 66.7 per cent of the 


schools. 
2 Op. cit., p. 287, Table 2. 
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schedule permitted. Table 36 gives the distribution for the majority 
of the schools, according to the time they reported holding preliminary 
registration.! It shows that small schools in general do not hold pre- 
liminary registration so early as do the larger ones. These distinctions 
no doubt are in large part due to the probability that the difficulty 
of schedule making varies directly with the enrollment and the breadth 
of the school offering. 


TABLE 36 


TIME PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION FOR THE FALL TERM IS HELD IN SCHOOLS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT GROUPS 


ENROLLMENT 

TIME 300 or |Morethan} Total 

fewer (49) | 300 (107) (156) 
During the week before school opens... ..5. 5.7 -. 722" 13 fj 20 
During the last week of school in June............... 28 54 82 
2 weeks before the close of school in June............ 2 7 9 
3 weeks before the close of school in June............ — 8 8 
4 weeks before the close of school in June............ 3 9 12 
5 weeks before the close of school in June............ ee 3 3 
6 weeks before the close of school in June............ 1 10 i1 
7 weeks before the close of school in June............ —— 1 1 
8 weeks before the close of school in June............ fl 4 5 
9 weeks before the close of school in June............ — 3 J 
10 weeks before the close of school in June............ ay 1 " 


Time of preliminary registration not given............ 


As to selection of subjects for the second semester, Johnson reported: ? 


Forty-nine of the ninety-one schools having preliminary registration before 
the opening of the second term of the school year report that this registration 
takes place during the last week of the first term. Fifteen schools have their 
preliminary registration six or more weeks before the close of the first term. 


The best practice would seem to demand that preliminary registration 
be held well in advance of the beginning of the term for which the 
schedule is to be made. 

Registering entering pupils. 1. Pupils entering junior high schools 
from six-year elementary schools—New pupils who must be registered in 
our secondary schools present a variety of problems and are therefore 
classified for this discussion. The first category is a group whose num- 
bers are increasing with the spread of the movement for reorganiza- 
tion—those who are entering the junior high school. The preliminary 
registration of these pupils is relatively simple by virtue of the general 
practice of administering an undifferentiated program in the seventh 

1 Ibid., p. 289, Table 3. 2 Ibid., p. 288. 
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grade. There are no choices of subjects to be made, and in most states 
compulsory education laws give pupils no choice in the matter of con- 
tinuing their education. Accordingly, pupils and parents need not be 
consulted. ‘The junior-high-school principal, however, must get in 
touch with the elementary-school principals in order to obtain as 
accurate a statement as possible of the number of pupils for whom he 
must plan. He must know the numbers of each sex, because the sexes 
are segregated for some subjects in the seventh grade. For each pupil 
he will need the data to be found in a good cumulative record folder, 
because it is on the basis of school marks, achievement-test scores, 
intelligence quotient, chronological age, and similar evidence that the 
pupil can be assigned to a section which corresponds to his ability. 
If the principal would sectionize the class for all subjects on a common 
basis and then schedule them by sections instead of by individuals— 
a widely used practice which is hardly defensible—he needs the above- 
mentioned data to determine the section for each pupil. If he would 
organize the class on a sounder basis for instruction and plan to carry 
on individual scheduling, he also needs these data. The number of 
sections needed for pupils of high, average, and low ability for each 
subject in which ability grouping is carried on can be determined only 
by study of the individuals for whom the schedule is to be made. 

2. Pupils entering four-year high schools from eight-year elementary schools.— 
In taking up the registration of this group, a familiar and troublesome 
problem of school articulation is encountered—a problem so severe 
that the reorganization of American school units has seemed to be the 
best way to meet it. Since the majority of school systems, however, 
are still organized on the 8—4 basis, the program of preliminary regis- 
tration for the high school is a crucial matter; insofar as possible it 
bridges the gap between elementary and secondary education. 

Because in some states completion of Grade VIII satisfies require- 
ments of the compulsory-school-attendance law, a carefully conducted 
preliminary registration is especially needed in order to know how 
many pupils and which ones will constitute Grade IX. Because, also, 
Grade LX so commonly marks the beginning of differentiated education, 
particularly in 8—4 school systems, preliminary registration is the means 
of distributing pupils to the various curriculums or elective subjects. 
Determining the number of class sections to organize and checking the 
number of teachers needed are essential steps in school organization 
which must await the careful canvass of the classes in Grade VIII 
from which Grade IX will be recruited. 
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The simplest situation in which this registration must be performed 
is that of the city high school, large or small, which receives its pupils 
from one or more elementary schools that are within the same school 
district and under the same general supervisory officer as the high 
school. It is not difficult under such conditions to establish close co- 
operation. The principal of the high school or the high-school counselor 
(or both, at different times) visits the contributing elementary schools 
by arrangement with their principals, meets the classes in Grade VIII, 
and talks to them about the opportunities and requirements of the high- 
school program of studies. He makes available to every pupil a copy 
of the program of studies, which can be taken home by the child to 
serve as the basis for consultation with his parents. If the school issues 
any other publications descriptive of its opportunities, this is the occasion 
of their greatest value. Finally, he leaves with the elementary-school 
principal a sufficient supply of preliminary registration blanks for all 
the pupils in Grade VIII. 

Filling out the blanks is the final step in a guidance program of which 
the small part described above is played by the high-school principal 
or his representative. Primarily, the pupil is prepared for the act of 
registration by his elementary-school teachers and principal. They 
carry on an organized program of educational and vocational informa- 
tion, of pupil measurement and analysis, and of individual counsel.! 
They are in the best position to ease the transition of the pupil. 

3. Pupils entering the senior high school from junior high schools.—Prelimin- 
ary registration of this group may best be presented by quotation from 
the outline of practice in Berkeley, California: ? 


1. The counselor [of the junior high school] studies the cumulative card or 
data sheet and the case history of every pupil... . 

2. A conference is held between the counselors of the junior and senior high 
schools for a careful study of the problems and opportunities in each school. 

3. The pupil’s program for the first term in the senior high school is made 
out. This involves: 

(a) A careful study by every prospective student and his parents of the bulle- 
tin, ““What the Senior High School Has to Offer.” .. . 

(b) Development, with the entire group and with each individual pupil 
looking forward to entrance into the senior high school, of the question, ‘‘Con- 
sidering my interests, ability, and social and civic outlook for life, what should 
be my future educational plans? 

1 See Chapter VI. 


2 Margaret M. Alltucker, ‘“‘A Counseling Plan for Bridging the Gap between the 
Junior and Senior High Schools,”’ School Review, XXXII (January, 1924), 61-63. 
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(c) A conference between the pupil and his parents with reference to high- 
school courses as explained in the bulletin. This may be supplemented by a 
general meeting of the parents . . . with the director of research and guidance 
and the senior-high-school counselor . 

(d) The pupil’s selection of the program in which he is most interested and 
which he thinks will best fit his needs and capacity. 

(e) A conference between the counselor and the pupil with reference to 
the subjects chosen . 

(f) A revision of the program by the pupil and his parents in the light of 
of any suggestions brought out in conference with the counselor. 

(g) Asecond conference between the counselor and the pupil for final decision 
with regard to the program. The final choice of subjects is recorded on the 
“Introduction Card,’ which becomes the child’s admission card to the senior 
high school .. . 

(h) The signature of the parent on the back of the introduction card. This 
indicates the parent’s approval of the course chosen. ' 

(i) The signature of the junior-high-school counselor on the introduction 
card. | 

The introduction cards are sent to the senior high school several weeks before 
the close of the term previous to the students’ entrance. The senior-high-school 
counselor makes a careful tally of each one and in this way determines exactly 
the number of sections in each subject to provide for the ensuing term. 


4. Pupils entering the school from outside districts or from schools otherwise 
under outside control.—Included in this category are the pupils who come 
from one-room rural schools, from consolidated rural elementary 
schools, from parochial schools, and from elementary schools in com- 
munities where the high school is under separate control, as in the case 
of township and county high schools. In all these situations preliminary 
registration is difficult. ‘The division in control of elementary and 
secondary education increases the gap that must be bridged. That 
preliminary registration is frequently poorly performed or not per- 
formed at all in such circumstances is suggested by the common expres- 
sions of surprise at the number of entering pupils who present them- 
selves at the secondary school on the first day of the school year. 

Suggestive of good practice is the following description of the pro- 
cedure of the Thornton Township High School of Harvey, [llinois:! 


Preadmission guidance. ‘Three visits are made to the elementary schools while 
pupils are nearing the completion of the work of the eighth grade. The first 
visit is made by the principal of the high school, who talks to the pupils on the 

1 William C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance, p. 122. National Survey of Secondary 


Education, Monograph No. 14. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 
1932. 
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values of a high-school education and on the various curriculums offered in 
the high school. This visit is primarily to acquaint the prospective pupils with 
the principal of the school and with the general plan of organization of the high 
school. The second visit is made by the director of guidance. At this time a 
number of tests are given for the purpose of securing information concerning 
the aptitude and achievement of the pupils. The results of these tests are used 
in grouping pupils in the courses in English and mathematics in the freshman 
year. The results of the tests are also used for diagnosing the difficulties of 
individuals in need of adjustment, as well as for general guidance and counsel- 
ing. The third visit to the elementary pupils is made by the director of guidance 
serving in his capacity as freshman-class principal. At this time the programs 
are made out for those pupils who are definitely planning to enter the high 
school. 


A similar program is carried out by the Joliet (Illinois) Township 
High School among its contributing elementary schools, with the result 
that ‘‘seldom do the changes in elections by a given class amount to 
more than 2 per cent of the choices made.” ! 

Registering pupils already enrolled in the school. The registra- 
tion of upper-class pupils who are already in the school is simplified 
to the extent that the severe problems of achieving interschool co-opera- 
tion which have just been described are nonexistent. The guidance 
program must be correlated closely with registration and differentiated 
according to the grade for which pupils are to be registered. Because 
the rank and file of teachers, in their capacity as home-room teachers, 
are so often charged with responsibility for this function, they should 
be given specific mimeographed directions for the program of group 
guidance, for individual counseling, and for the clerical details of 
registration. The difficulty of obtaining accurate registration data 
when they are gathered by a number of persons is such that detailed 
instructions will be needed if the registration cards are to be completely 
and dependably filled out and returned to the office by an announced 
date. As an example of the specificity of these instructions, note the 
following partial list of directions which might be given for the final 
checking of the cards: 


1. ‘The teacher in charge of registration should check each card before 
turning it over to the principal to see that: 

(a) Each pupil has a card either filled out or marked “not 
returning next year.” In the latter case, the pupil’s plans 
should be included under ‘‘Remarks.”’ 

1 Op, cit., p. 106. 
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(b) Each subject is properly numbered; for example, English 9b, 
Physics 12b. 

(c) Requirements for graduation are being fulfilled. 

(d) The pupil has signed the card. 


Figures 21A and 21B (pages 310 and 311) reproduce the registration 
card used in one high school for both old and new pupils. 

The obtaining of accurate registration data for making the first- 
semester schedule has an additional complication in those systems which 
_ have summer schools. The best-organized schools meet this problem 
by having a preliminary registration for summer school about two 
weeks before the preliminary registration for the first semester. From 
a list of courses which are to be offered in the summer, the pupils 
indicate their choices. The summer schedule is then made up from the 
courses in which the necessary minimum number of registrations are 
received; with the schedule before them, the pupils desiring to attend 
summer school make their final registration. In the New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, [llinois, this is accomplished by writing 
the names of the summer subjects in the proper spaces on the regular 
preliminary registration card. With summer registration in mind, the 
adviser helps the pupil to select his subjects for autumn, assuming that 
the subjects elected for summer school will be passed. At the opening 
of the summer session the registration cards of these pupils should be 
checked against the actual summer enrollment, in order to locate the 
individuals who may have changed their minds about summer attend- 
ance and to alter their fall registration accordingly. Such changes can 
be made without consultation with the pupil, as all the necessary data 
are available on the registration card. 

The pupils who fail introduce another complication into registration. 
To meet that problem, a good practice seems to be to have classroom 
teachers, in the afternoon before the last day of regular classes, submit 
to the office the names of all pupils who have failed, listing for each 
pupil the name of the pupil’s adviser, the subject in which the pupil 
failed, the cause of failure, and the teacher’s recommendation about 
repeating the course. The failing pupil’s registration card may then 
be taken from the files and returned, with the failure notice clipped to 
it, to the pupil’s adviser, so that the registration may be readjusted 
before school closes for the summer vacation. Obviously, the smooth 
working of this last-minute procedure depends on clear-cut directions 
from the principal’s office and a well-disciplined faculty. 

K—21 
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Tabulating the registration data. From the registration blanks, 
the subject choices are tabulated, to serve as the basis for scheduling 
the classes. Care must be taken to make the count as accurate as pos- 
sible and to record changes in the totals as late changes in registration 
occur. By comparing the registrations in previous years with the actual 
enollments which followed, some basis for prediction of actual enroll- 
ment in the classes to be scheduled may be found, and the number of 
sections can be planned accordingly. Data taken from the registration 
estimates in English of the New Trier ‘Township High School illustrate 
the technique. They appear in Table 37. 


TABLE 37 


PREDICTED ENROLLMENT IN ENGLISH, WITH THE DATA ON WHICH THE 
PREDICTION WAS BASED ! 


MENT, | MENT, SEC- 
ENGLISH Ocr. 1, | Oct. 1, | TIONS, JULY, 


INCREASE OR DECREASE P Num- 
oF ACTUAL ENROLLMENT | PROBA-| BER 
oe &y ae ed pie REGIS- | IN OCTOBER OVER REG- | BLE oF | AVER- 
CLASS arreiporie be TRA- | ISTRATION AS TABULATED| EN- SEc- AGE 
IN TION, EARLY IN JULY ROLL- | TIONS | SIZE 


MENT, | NECES- OF 


6 FALL, F 
1934’ | 1935’ | 1935’ | 198 1933 | 1934 | 1938 | 1936 | Fan, AM 

1936 
IXA 333 S51 14 296 70 69 60 360 14 26 
IXB 75) 109 3 158 0 -19 -1 150 5 30 
XA 261 266 9 283 17 20 19 300 10 30 
XB 74 76 3 90 9 —1 —7 85 3 28 
XIA 178 206 6 239 -8 2 23 245 8 31 
xT Bn Gy) 61 M 27 | — 1 1 28 1 28 
XIB 70 60 3 rs 4 —2 -8 70 3 25 
XITA 122 143 5 158 24 9 23 177 6 29 
XIIB 43 34 2 30 —2 1 -—6 27 1 27 
XIlay ¢ St 45 2, 35 3 -3 12 40 Z 20 
XIIad f 17 —_ | — 11 0 —4 13 a 0 — 


‘botalsen o|(128) 49 73 1482 


* Sub-achievement groups in need of remedial work. 
} Accelerates with special needs and requirements. 


53 


The accuracy of the estimations of enrollment in Table 37 is indicated 
by the data shown in Table 38. One may judge that it is rarely neces- 
sary, where this technique is employed, to add sections or to recombine 
class sections after the opening of the school. The use of this method 
enables the principal to make a more equitable distribution of the 
teachers’ load and to reduce to a minimum the adjustments often 
connected with the beginning of the school year. 

1'The data and techniques of tables 37 and 38 were made available to the authors 


by W. L. Brown, Director of Reference and Research, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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The number of class sections, as listed in Table 37, is easily determined 
after a standard of the size of section desired in each subject has been 
established. ‘This standard, in turn, is determined in the light of local 
conditions, such as the number of teachers in a department, the number 
of rooms available, and the degree of financial support enjoyed. 
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Scheduling methods. So many local factors must be taken into 
account in the actual making of the schedule of classes for a given 
school that a detailed procedure that will be effective in any large 


TABLE 38 


ESTIMATES OF PROBABLE ENROLLMENT IN ENGLISH COMPARED WITH 
ACTUAL ENROLLMENT ! 


CLASS IN ESTIMATE, ENROLLMENT, ERROR PER CENT AND 

ENGLISH Jury 1, OCTOBER 9, IN DIRECTION 

1936 1936 ESTIMATE OF ERROR 
IXA 360 351 -9 2.6 
IXB 150 145 —5 3.4 
XA 300 301 1 -0.3 
XB 85 86 1 12 
XIA 245 248 3 LZ 
Abn 28 Jal —1 OF 
XIB 70 73 3 4.1 
XIA 177 174 -3 1.7 
XIIB 27 29 2 6.9 
XMay { 40 42 2 4.8 
All English....... 1482 1476 -6 4 


* Sub-achievement groups in need of remedial work. 
t Accelerates with special needs and requirements. 


number of schools can hardly be found. Writers on this phase of high- 
school administration have commonly stated that three basic methods 
of schedule making prevail—the block, the mosaic, and the combina- 
tion of block and mosaic. In its inquiry among selected schools, the 
National Survey of Secondary Education learned from its 179 respond- 
ents that these methods were used with the following frequency: ” 


INWLOSAICER TE nee ae tenon 88 
OIA Ole on ak ae eee ibe 
BOCK eelettne il pee een See 7 
No reply 61 


The figures indicate that the block system alone has not been widely 
practicable—a state which conjecture may attribute to the wide variety 
1See note with Table 37. 2B. Lamar Johnson, of. cit., p. 311, Table 19. 
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of subject combinations to be found in the programs of many high- 
school pupils. The block system can be used only insofar as given 
subject combinations are carried by large numbers of pupils. The 
principals who signified their use of a combination of block and mosaic 
in all likelihood set up blocks to the extent that they could and then 
employed the mosaic method to finish the schedule. 

Steps in schedule making for a senior high school of 350 pupils. 
Foster ! has described in greater practical detail than is possible here 
the procedure of schedule making in a medium-sized senior high school. 
The several steps recounted by him will be drawn on briefly as an 
example. They are as follows: 


Step 1. Prepare the layout for the schedule. This refers to an inventory of all 
the factors to be considered in making the schedule—the required and elective 
subjects of each grade and each curriculum, the numbers and types of rooms, 
with the capacity of each, the teachers and the tentative load in subjects and 
sections for each. 

Step 2. Prepare class-conflict cards, one for each class, including one for 
each laboratory, shop, or gymnasium class, as well as one for each section for 
any class divided into sections. 


With these cards made out, the schedule maker scans the election 
cards of all pupils to find the irregular combinations, such as a second- 
year pupil taking a first-year subject. ‘These irregularities are tallied 
on the conflict cards involved, and in this manner there is compiled the 
records of conflicts to be avoided or of adjustments to be made. Each 
card also is marked with the initials or name of the teacher who is to 
teach the class signified. ‘Those cards designating subjects which, by 
virtue of curricular requirements, cannot conflict with a certain other 
subject or subjects of the same grade should be appropriately marked 
with a red pencil, so that the scheduler will be reminded of subjects 
which do not conflict. 


Step 3. Block the one-section classes . . . that conflict [in pupil elections] 
with other classes outside their own grade or year. That is, place each class in a 
block (the number of blocks will be the number of periods per day in the sched- 
ule) so that conflicts are eliminated, if necessary, by changing the enrollment 
of individual pupils. 


To facilitate blocking, lay out, on a table, a vertical column for each 
period in the day. Starting with Grade XII and working toward 


1H. H. Foster, ““Making the Class Schedule in the Smaller High School,” 
American School Board Journal, LX XXV (July, 1932), 45-46, and (August, 1932), 41, 
83. 
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grades XI and X, place in these columns or “‘blocks” the class-conflict 
cards, so that there are no conflicts in any block and so that no two 
cards bearing the same teacher initial or the same grade number in the 
title are placed in the same block. Also, a check should be made to 
see that a suitable room is available for each class. 

One-section classes should be blocked in first, and, in general, non- 
conflicting classes of the same grade should be placed in the same block. 
Next, the two-section classes will be scheduled, placing together non- 
conflicting classes of the same grade but not two sections of the same 
class. Classes of three or more sections are scheduled last. 


Step 4. Check the schedule by curricula, as well as by irregular enrollments. 


For regular pupils, one may list all possible combinations for a given 
grade and then determine if the schedule makes all of them possible. 
Similarly, check the schedule for teaching loads and for classrooms. 

A scheduling device especially helpful in detecting conflicts. 
While the use of a conflict chart has been advocated by two or more 
writers,' a device recently described by Karslake and Kirby ? seems to 
be simpler and just as effective. The pupils’ registration is recorded on 
the cards shown in Figure 22, page 316. With all the subjects printed 
on the card, gummed tabs are affixed to the card to identify the pupil’s 
subject choices. When registration has been completed, the number of 
pupils taking each subject can be determined by counting the tabs. 
From the total for any given subject the number of sections needed can 
be determined according to the standards of the school. Assuming a 
tentative school schedule—perhaps the old schedule revised by the ad- 
dition or subtraction of sections—the authors illustrate how actual con- 
flicts may be located. Since the greatest likelihood of conflicts is in the 
single-section subjects, a list of those subjects may be made. The au- 
thors’ directions then are as follows: ° 


(a) List the single-section subjects. Suppose, for example, these are German 
I, German III, French III, Latin II, Caesar II, Cicero I, and Debate. 

(b) From the group of cards shown [in Figure 22] withdraw all cards of 
pupils who are taking German I by inserting the pick through those tabs oppo- 
site German I and gently lifting them out. All the cards withdrawn, then, are 


1 Roswell C. Puckett, ““An Aid in Scheduling-Making,” The American School Board 
Journal, XCI (August, 1935), 30. 

Ralph D. McLeary, “‘Scientific Schedule Building for High Schools,”’ The American 
School Board Journal, XCII (June, 1936), 42-43, and XCIII (July, 1936), 46, 72. 

2 James S. Karslake and Thomas J. Kirby, ‘“‘Schedule-Making Made Easy,” 
School Review, XLVI (December, 1938), 754-759. 

8 Ibid., p. 757. 
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Ficure 22. Schedule Cards for One Class 
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those of pupils taking German I. If on this group of cards there are any tabs 
opposite German III, French III, Latin II, or any other single-section subject, 
a count of the number of tabs opposite any one of these subjects will give the 
number of possible conflicts between German I and the given conflicting single- 
section subject. 

(c) Suppose a glance at the cards indicates three possible conflicts between 
German I and French III. A further glance at the tentative schedule will 
quickly disclose whether German I and French III are scheduled for the same 
hour . . . In precisely the same way all the actual conflicts between every 
subject and every other subject . . . may be determined. 


In schools with offerings too large to permit the printing of all sub- 
jects on one card, the authors suggest that there be a set of cards for 
each year-class, each set having a different identifying color and listing 
only those subjects available to pupils regularly enrolled for that year. 

Complicating factors. Double-period classes, as pointed out in a 
previous section, enhance the problems of the schedule maker. He 
must see that they do not conflict with the other classes of two periods. 
Another complication is that caused by classes which meet less than 
five times a week. As may be deduced from data already given in 
this chapter, the number of such classes in some junior high schools 
is sufficient to make it necessary to have five schedules—one for each 
day of the week. A third problem which is peculiar to the progressive 
small high school is incident to the yearly alternation of subjects by 
which the curricular offering is expanded. When subjects such as 
physics and chemistry are offered in alternate years, the schedule 
maker must proceed with the individual pupil elections in mind. 

Any method of ability grouping complicates the task of schedule 
making. If a class of 150 is taught English in five sections, it is obviously 
easier to schedule them if each pupil may be placed in any one of the 
five than if one section is for superior pupils, three are for average 
pupils, and one is for dull pupils. Junior high schools have widely 
accepted the principle of ability grouping, especially for grades VII 
and VIII. In many instances, however, they have applied the prin- 
ciple clumsily. Instead of establishing in the schedule sections for the 
bright, the average, and the slow in each subject, they have divided 
the pupils into sections on the basis of general ability and then kept each 
section identical for all or nearly all the subjects.1. From Chapter VII 
it may be inferred that such a method of sectioning and scheduling 
may not constitute adequate recognition of individual differences. 

1See Wellesley School Survey, pp. 60-63. 
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Because of the varied combinations in the programs of senior-high- 
school pupils, scheduling has seemed so complex as to preclude ability 
grouping. With the increasing imminence of universal secondary 
education, however, the administration of constant subjects without 
differentiation in the level of difficulty has become more and more 
indefensible. Therefore, such practice as the following is on the increase: 


. the entire English course at Central High School, a part of the science 
course, and the course in world history have been paralleled by modified courses 
suited to the capacities of pupils who cannot succeed in the regular work.* 


Schedule making is rendered more difficult by such an innovation; 
but since the change seems fully justified, the school must meet the 
need. As regards all these complicating factors, a careful weighing of 
values is necessary. ‘This chapter argues that some of the conditions 
which cause difficulty in scheduling are positively detrimental and 
should be removed; others are essential to educational efficiency and 
should be accepted. 


MAKING THE PUPILS’ SCHEDULES 


Procedure in small and medium-sized schools. From the master 
schedule of the school, showing all classes or class sections as to subject, 
period, teacher, room, and group designation, the schedule of each 
pupil will be made. The chief problems which this task presents are the 
equalizing of class sections and the observance of the eighth principle 
stated at the beginning of this chapter: ‘““The schedule should provide for 
such alternation of the activities of the pupil as will obviate fatigue and 
respect convenience.” Meeting both these problems is clearly con- 
tributory to the attainment of efficiency in teaching and learning. 

In small schools the pupils’ schedules are typically made up by the 
principal; and even in schools enrolling a thousand pupils, the work is 
sometimes done by the principal or by a clerk and a teacher working 
under his close direction. Frequently the time chosen for this function 
is immediately after the close of school in June, or, if there is a summer 
session, between the end of the summer session and the opening of 
school in the fall. Schools which reorganize extensively for the second 
semester must put a sufficient staff at the work to accomplish it in a 
few hours. At any rate, the objective (as far as time is concerned) is 
to place in each pupil’s hands his complete individual schedule not 


1J. E. Marshall, ‘““The St. Paul Program of Guidance,” School Review, XLVI 
(May, 1938), 377. 
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later than the beginning of the first day of the semester and to have 
class sections equalized as far as possible before the first class meetings. 

While the average size of class sections in each subject is settled before 
determining the number of sections to be offered, the scheduler must 
know also the maximum number permitted to each section—a limit 
which is frequently determined by the capacity of the room in which 
the section is to meet. In order to be certain to respect the maxima as 
well as to equalize sections, a common practice is to tally the assign- 
ment of each pupil. —Then when the maximum size is reached, the sec- 
tion is closed, and pupils not yet assigned can be placed only in the 
remaining sections. Naturally, the experienced scheduler will spread 
his assignments so as to have all sections of a given subject filling up at 
about the same rate and to keep all of them open as long as possible. 
By that procedure, the pupil whose elections are such as to limit him 
sharply as to the periods in which he can take a given subject will have 
the necessary section available to him when the scheduler comes to 
his registration card. It will be found desirable, also, in scheduling 
each pupil to begin with the subjects in which the smallest number of 
sections is available. 

Simultaneously with the assignment of pupils to classes, a card may 
be made out for each pupil, showing his entire schedule. It is usual to 
make such cards in duplicate—one for the office and one for the pupil. 
By including on the card a few items of personal data, such as home- 
room number or teacher and address, telephone number, and name of 
parents, the office has a convenient reference file of all pupils of the 
school so that contacts may be made quickly at any time of day. 

Procedure in a large high school. An example of practice in a 
large high school is the description by Butterfield for a school of 3500: ! 


1. A box was made for each subject with as many pigeonholes in horizontal 
file as there are periods in the day and as many in vertical file as the greatest 
number of classes likely to be needed in the subject at any given period. The 
pigeonholes measure 1.5 x 3x 4.5 inches. . . . The largest box, for English 
classes, contains 120 compartments with a total capacity of twelve classes to a 
period in a ten-period day. 

2. Class cards for each subject and for study-hall assignments were printed. 
beee Higure 23,,page 320,|/...... 

3. A program envelope, measuring 4x 6.5 inches, was provided for each 
pupil. [See Figure 24, page 321.] ... 


1, E. Butterfield, “A Procedure for Assigning High-School Pupils to Classes,” 
School Review, XLII (September, 1934), 532-539. 
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12A DRAMATICS STUDY 118 Pariod 


Home-Room Teacher 


Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. 
Encircle days enrolled 


Home-Room Teacher 


This section to be retained by This section to be retained by 
the classroom teacher the study-hall teacher 


3 
STUDY 118 Period 


Pupil’s Name 


Classroom Teacher Study-Hail Teacher’s Name 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. 
This section to be stamped by the Encircle days enrolled 
class teacher and returned by the This section to be stamped by the 
pupil to the home-room teacher. study-hall teacher and filed in the 
home-room teacher’s box. 


FicurE 23. Examples of Class Cards! 


The order of filling in proposed subjects is most important but may vary with 
schools. Begin with the subject offering the smallest number of classes or with 
one that is especially difficult to assign because of double periods. Finish with 
the subject, such as English, which has the largest number of classes and is, 
therefore, easiest to schedule .. . 

4. A smaller program envelope . .. to be carried by the pupil was pro- 
vided: [See Figure 25, page 322.| .,.. 

5. A rubber stamp was provided for each subject, small enough to fit into 
the rectangles on the program envelope. 


The procedure, then, in Butterfield’s school, was to give a copy of 
the complete schedule to each department head. He labeled his 
pigeonhole box according to the schedule and put in each pigeonhole 
that was used the number of class cards corresponding to the number of 
pupils that would be admitted to the class. Each class card was properly 
marked with period and room numbers. 

1 From Butterfield. 
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PUPIL'S PROGRAM ENVELOPE 


Subjects Required 
Next Semester 


Name exact title, 
grade, division, 
thus: Cab. Mak.XB 


Proposed 
Subjects 


Shop—Home 

Economics 

[umes [| ™ 

— — 

—— SNR CT 
Science 

Mathematis a CM : E 


Social Studies Gymnasium A B C New _ Special 


(encircle one) 
English — Study Hall Regular Honor 
= (encircle one) 
Music 


Figure 24. Envelope Used for Assembling Pupils’ Class Cards ! 


Each home-room teacher, or the pupils under his direction, handed 
in a large program envelope (shown as Figure 24) for each pupil who 
expected to enroll the following semester, and filled in the “‘proposed 
subjects.”” The envelopes from all home rooms were then assembled 
in a central place. They were sorted to bring together all envelopes 
requiring a class card in the first of the “‘proposed subjects,’ namely, 
applied art. To the head of the Art Department were taken the 

1 From Butterfield. 
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envelopes requiring an assignment in that subject. He assigned each 
pupil to a class section by putting a class card from his pigeonhole box 
into the program envelope and stamping “Art”? on the envelope in 
the two periods assigned. 

As soon as art periods were assigned, the envelopes were returned 
to the office and were sorted again for shop and home economics, the 
heads of those departments making their assignments. In like manner, 
the procedure of sorting and assignment was carried on for one subject 
after another, following the order of the departments as named on 
the envelope. Finally, study halls were assigned. 


SMALL PROGRAM ENVELOPE 


ie ik uaa aimigiaae © 


wenmacer) ||] 00! Nl 
ee 
CPiieee Po i i 


Figure 25. An Envelope Serving the Pupil as a Program ! 


The program envelopes, containing the class cards, were given to the 
home-room teachers. On the opening morning of the semester, the 
teachers turned over to their pupils the class cards, together with the 
small envelopes which served as receptacles for the cards on the first 
day and as program guides thereafter. The large program envelopes 
were retained by the home-room teacher; in each was placed the prop- 
erly stamped second sections of the pupil’s class cards when he brought 
them back from his class teachers at the end of the first school session, 
the home-room teacher checking the stubs against the pupil’s 
program. 

An exception to this procedure was made in the case of one-section 
subjects, the office arranging to put them on pupils’ schedules in advance 

1 From Butterfield. 
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of the routine scheduling. Space will not permit the recounting of 
other details which complete Butterfield’s picture of how pupils were 
assigned to classes. 

Among the advantages claimed by Butterfield for his system are 
the prompt settling of classes and the consequent beginning of serious 
work at the very beginning of the semester. Furthermore, ‘Every 
program, made up by a half dozen or more persons, is impersonal, and 
the pupil generally accepts it as final. When home-room teachers 
made the programs from a master schedule, much pressure was brought 
to bear in favor of short or otherwise desirable programs. Under this 
plan no charge of favoritism can be maintained, as remote control is 
not easily affected by the whims of individual pupils.” 4 

In connection with this last point, however, one is prompted to won- 
der if the “impersonal” building of a pupil’s schedule by a ‘“‘half dozen 
or more persons’’ is likely to result in respect for the pupil’s convenience 
and ease of learning. In Butterfield’s scheme there is no one to raise 
the question, “Is the whole schedule a good working schedule, and is 
it a good one for this particular pupil?’ That is at least as important 
a principle as the equalization of classes. 


STARTING THE SCHOOL ON THE SCHEDULE 


The effectiveness of registration will be partly tested by the length of 
time required for the work of the school to get under way and by the 
amount of confusion manifest on the first day and in the first week. 
The best insurance of the smooth opening of the new semester’s work 
is the careful carrying out of the procedures of advisement, registration, 
school scheduling, and pupil scheduling. Nevertheless, thoughtful 
planning of first-day direction of pupils and teachers is necessary if 
the whole school is to be started promptly on the schedule. 

The administration of the opening day becomes largely a matter of 
routing. There must be a definite plan for meeting pupils at the doors 
and directing them to their first reporting places. In the small school 
all pupils may assemble in the auditorium; but in the school of medium 
or large enrollment, the pupils had best be distributed throughout the 
building at the outset. For example, entering pupils may be sent to the 
auditorium or the gymnasium, new upper-classmen to some large room, 
and previously enrolled pupils to their home rooms of the last semester. 


1 Ibid., p. 539. 
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Obviously, the members of the teaching and clerical staffs must be 
organized and schooled to play their respective parts in meeting and 
directing the pupils. 

The principal object to be achieved in these first assemblies of pupils 
is to help them contact their home-room advisers, who have their 
schedules. This may be accomplished by lending to each pupil his 
registration card, on which he will find the name of his adviser or the 
designation of his home-room assignment. Then, as a common signal 
is sounded throughout the building, the pupils take their registration 
cards and go to their home rooms. If the school is organized on some 
type of permanent home-room basis, only pupils new to the school 
will have to make this move. 

In the first home-room period, pupils receive their schedules from 
their advisers. On forms provided for them each makes a copy of his 
schedule or, as in the practice cited from Butterfield (page 322), the 
pupils are given a copy of their schedules, together with class cards for 
each class and study hall. The teacher takes the roll by counting as 
absent the pupils who do not call for their schedule cards. If the 
method of duplicate class cards, as described by Butterfield, is followed, 
the most accurate check on attendance at school and at each of the 
pupil’s class and study-hall assignments is possible. 

After pupils have received their schedules, the routine of the day 
begins. Usually the periods are shortened to fifteen or twenty minutes 
so as to complete the program by noon and leave the afternoon for 
attention to various irregularities and loose ends. There will be a few 
pupils coming into the school by transfer who have not previously 
made contact for advice, registration, and scheduling. There will be 
some pupils desiring to change their schedules, and their requests must 
be given thoughtful consideration. There will be, perhaps, an unfore- 
seen necessity for dropping or adding a section. An adequate organiza- 
tion for meeting these problems on the afternoon of the first day must be 
planned in advance. This will involve designating personnel for each 
function, making sure of the presence of those pupils to whom advice 
is to be given or for whom adjustments are to be made, and devising 
plans for informing home-room and classroom teachers of changes in 
their groups. If the schedule is followed through in this manner, there 
will be no doubt in the minds of pupils, teachers, and parents, from 
the first day of the term, that school is a serious undertaking. Such an 
attitude is the principal’s most cherished reward for long hours spent 
in planning the mechanical routine of the school. 
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QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. From a school in which short periods and separate study periods prevail, 
obtain the schedules of a number of pupils. Criticize them from the stand- 
point of the extent to which they “‘obviate fatigue and respect the con- 
venience”’ of the pupil. 

2. Canvass the junior high schools of your community or state to determine 
by grades the extent to which pupils are scheduled by groups rather than 
as individuals. 

3. Discuss the bearing of ability grouping on schedule making, and consider 
just how the two functions may be carried on harmoniously in some school 
with which you are acquainted. 

4. In a school which has double periods for some subjects, find out by inter- 
viewing the principal just how he proceeds with their scheduling. 

5. In what ways should the registration and scheduling of junior-high-school 
pupils differ from that of senior-high-school pupils? 

6. Canvass the steps in registration and schedule making which have been 
recounted in this chapter, and classify them as professional or clerical. 

7. List the logical steps which should be followed in some high school of your 
acquaintance to register prospective entering pupils for the fall semester. 

8. From schools of somewhat equal enrollment, make a collection of the forms 
used in registration and schedule making. Analyze these forms for fre- 
quency of various elements, and criticize them. 

9. With the master schedule of some school of 500 to 1000 pupils before you, 
try to weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of using Butterfield’s 
plan of assigning pupils to classes. 

10. Printed descriptions of procedures on the first day of the term are prac- 
tically nonexistent. Interview principals, however, and see if you can 
collect a number of these descriptions. Analyze them to determine the 
frequency of appearance of various features. 
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Chapter IX 


Selecting Teachers 


TEACHER SELECTION INFLUENCED BY CERTIFYING, 
ACCREDITING, AND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Problems of the high-school staff. ‘To paraphrase a dictum of 
Locke’s, the school that has good teachers needs little else, and the 
school that is without good teachers will be little better for anything 
else.” | ‘These words aptly state the significance of one of the largest 
problems of high-school administration; in the provision of teachers 
lies the opportunity and the responsibility for most profoundly affecting 
educational results. To a consideration of this problem and the closely 
related problems of staff management, this chapter and the three 
chapters next following are devoted. The present chapter deals with 
the selection and the rating of teachers; the two following treat of the 
teaching load and salaries, respectively; while the fourth is concerned 
with the administrative staff of the school. 

The nature and scope of certification as an administrative device. 
A hundred years ago the certification of teachers was a function per- 
formed by the officers of the school district. ‘The state now commonly 
exercises this prerogative; and by setting standards higher and higher, 
it has steadily risen in importance as a determinant of teacher selection. 
In its detachment from those personal, pecuniary, and political in- 
fluences which must always surround the actual employing situation, 
the state as a certifying agency is in a position to wield large influence. 
It limits the field of applicants who may be considered by the hiring 
authority. It assures the attainment of certain minimum qualifications. 
It establishes a degree of uniformity over a wide area. 

Considerable divergence inevitably exists in the practice of the forty- 
eight states. In part, the variety of practice may be ascribed to differ- 
ences in ability to support education and in conceptions of the impor- 
tance of education. Beyond these factors, however, certification may 


1B. R. Buckingham, The Supply and Demand in Teacher Training, p. 3. The Ohio 
State University Studies, Vol. II, No. 15, 1926. 

2 Katherine M. Cook, Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ Certificates. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 19, 1927. 
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be deemed only a follower of social progress in some states, whereas 
in other states it may be conceived as an instrument for the stimulation 
of educational advancement. 

Despite the variation, some requirements for certification are out- 
standing. For teachers of academic subjects most states now require 
graduation from a recognized four-year institution as the basic training 
necessary for the best certificate obtainable by a person without teach- 
ing experience. All but a few states stipulate the completion of pro- 
fessional education courses, the number of semester hours required 
ranging from 6 to 24. Teachers of the special subjects are required to 
possess ‘‘special’’ certificates. Not all states recognize the same subjects 
as ‘‘special,”? but in general the principle of specialized preparation is 
recognized for music, art, physical education, industrial arts, home 
economics, agriculture, and commerce. ‘The modal amount of training, 
as reported in 1927,! is a two-year course; but there seems little doubt 
of a trend toward the requirement of four years of training for these 
teachers. 

The requirement that academic teachers have specialized prepara- 
tion in the subjects they teach has been adopted by approximately 
half the states, according to Kinder’s survey in 1928.2 As regards the 
assurance of this qualification in teachers, among the most advanced 
of the certification laws is that of Indiana. It requires the presentation 
by the candidate of the specified numbers of semester hours of college 
credit in any two of the following fourteen subject groups: ? 


Do Brg lish. spies ot Asinetas a> ob arte cep ate eid eee «cote ta ae 24 
IT. Mathematics o. jc. c cys ae el nce cee clan tn eccel ne 21 
TD: Latiniy: ibd es «ee 24 
TV. 2 Prenchs hg wie cw a ole at GE a 5 cmp eee tote ee ea 24 
Vie Germany 0 eck cine cae eo ae nn ee 24 
VIO Spanish re. Se ces oes Seen ne 2 ete 24 
VIE" Social studies) eo. 0. Vette eee aes es) ee 36 
second option (history)... ) feats ve te ec ee 24 

Third option: (social science) *!)5.)... 0. 1, R20, ee 24 


1 For detailed evidence on practices in certification, see P. W. Hutson, The Scholar- 
ship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, Chap. VI. The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

2 J. S. Kinder, ‘“Requirements for Secondary-School Teaching Certificates in the 
Case of Persons without Teaching Experience,”’ School Review, XX XVIII (February, 
1930), 112-113. 

’'The items of this law which are here presented have been taken from Teacher 
Training and License Law of 1923, and Regulations of the State Board of Education, Educa- 
non Bulletin No. 64. Indianapolis; State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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DEE SUICCC Veta ron Oli Uy Anh eer ck, cennee, niin deenny ae 40 
Second option? (biological’science)) Qn Rie Ata el ee 25 
Phirdsopuon: physicaliscience) eran enna Lee ae EM. a5 

OT RUILUT Cea tty he Bos eure em ad a Od aay ithe omy aera d id tlt ole 20 
NR Sia Arts Whe wea, toe er cos, dectes ot pied Wein heals Shh ins soos 20 
RCC ON OLNICS hate cte ce tei excise heehee sani tukadeher cheat acd coke 20 

Eins Gn OS 2A gg ae a a art pet LR ll ia 20 

Se ITPCUCA NON ais tv as ncl otyniath neck aa nied ale chee os 20 

MEUINCIClALSUDICCES, cet et ces teal ee tee eons 20 


*Good only for junior-high-school grades or small high schools where agri- 
culture, home economics, and industrial arts are not regarded as vocational. 


Note that only eight opportunities for specialization in academic sub- 
jects are afforded. The number of hours varies, thus testifying to the 
opinion of the framers of the law that the extent of specialized training 
desirable need not be the same for all the divisions of subject matter 
enumerated. The work to be taken in these subject groups is so de- 
fined by the state as to be the most direct preparation for high-school 
teaching. 

Obviously such a law projects the state far—in some respects, per- 
haps, too far—into the more intricate problems of high-school adminis- 
tration. Not only does it set up important determinants in teacher se- 
lection, but it largely governs the assignment of the teacher’s program 
of work. The justification of such a degree of control will be apparent 
after the presentation of certain facts of the existing preparation of 
teachers in a later section of this chapter and after a discussion of the 
problems of the teaching load, which is the subject of the next chapter. 

The influence of regional associations on teacher selection. 
Grizzell ! has summarized and compared the standards of the regional 
associations, classifying them under fourteen headings, of which 
“Qualifications of Teachers’? is the one of interest here. His state- 
ment of contrasts affords also an adequate description: ? 


Another significant difference in standards is the requirement in the Middle 
States and Southern Associations providing that three fourths of all teachers of 
academic subjects shall hold college degrees, while the North Central and 
Northwest Associations require all teachers to hold degrees. The North Central 
standard further specifies that teachers of academic subjects shall be assigned 
to teach in the field of their major or minor specialization. The standards con- 

1, D. Grizzell, “A Comparison of Standards for Secondary Schools of Regional 


Associations,”’ School Life, XIII (April, 1928), 147-149. 
2 Ibid., p. 147. 
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cerning professional training of teachers of academic subjects are slightly 
different, the North Central and Northwest Associations requiring 15 semester 
hours, and the Southern Association, 12 semester hours. 


The influence of such standards on the important administrative 
task of selecting teachers must depend largely on the degree to which 
membership in the association is prized. This varies with the associa- 
tions. Unquestionably the North Central Association has for a number 
of years played a large part in determining the character of the second- 
ary schools in its area of influence, which includes twenty states. 

The influence of teacher-training institutions. In the establish- 
ment of standards for teachers, the agencies of certification and regional 
associations lean heavily on educational institutions of college and 
university grade. They define the preparation required of teachers 
in the college terminology of degrees, hours, credits, and courses. Statement 
of requirements in such terms places a large responsibility on teacher- 
training institutions in determining who shall become eligible to teach. 
In view of the known variation in the standards attained by higher 
institutions, even though they state the standards in identical language, 
it may be judged that requirements of certification still permit of wide 
latitude on the part of training agencies in defining their task. 

A truly professional outlook would impel the training institution to 
analyze as fully as possible the positions for which it aims to prepare 
teachers and then to draw up and administer curriculums in terms of 
the findings of the analysis. Under such impulsion it would select its 
candidates for training according to their possession of the capacities 
and traits shown by the analysis to be necessary; it would note care- 
fully the progress of the accepted candidates; and it would not grad- 
uate, or at least not certify, anyone who failed to acquire the qualifi- 
cations essential to the successful filling of some type of position. 

The alternative point of view is for the teacher-training institution 
to regard itself as a kind of factory, turning out a product which meets 
only the coarse legal specifications, hustling for orders, and placing 
teachers on the basis of competition with other training agencies. Such 
an outlook is too much one of responsibility to the teacher candidate 
rather than to the pupils who are to be taught. 

The practices of teacher-training institutions. (1) In selecting 
candidates.—Refined studies of the practices of teacher-training institu- 
tions in selecting students have not been made, but it is common 
knowledge that such selection as is carried on is generally on the sole 
basis of scholarship and is not different from that which prevails for 
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the maintenance of liberal-arts standards. This is true as regards both 
selection at admission and selection during the course of training. To 
a large degree the preparation of secondary-school teachers is domi- 
nated by the liberal-arts college. Hence it is easy to understand why the 
liberalizing and professional functions are not adequately distinguished. 

A very important reason, it is true, why teacher-training institutions 
do not sift out their candidates on the basis of aptitude for, and ability 
in, teaching is our present inability to predict teaching success and our 
comparative inability to measure teaching merit. Researches bearing 
on the analysis of teaching are presented in a later division of this 
chapter, but it may be said at this point that as yet little progress has 
been made. It is incumbent primarily on the institutions, however, to 
continue research on this problem. 

The importance of these policies of teacher-training institutions for 
the teacher-employing authority can hardly be overestimated. His re- 
sponsibility is large at best; but when there is poured on him an un- 
graded flood of applicants who merely meet legal qualifications but have 
not otherwise been selected professionally, his problem is aggravated. It 
should be borne in mind that however earnestly and capably he may 
take up the task of selecting teachers, his opportunity to study an appli- 
cant and determine teaching fitness before offering a contract is small 
indeed compared with the opportunity the training agency has had. 
Furthermore, it is common knowledge that personal and political 
influences often enter into the hiring situation to prevent professional 
consideration. It is then that the extent to which training institutions 
have exercised the selective function counts most heavily. 

(2) In training candidates——NHutson analyzed the guidance in curric- 
ulum given to candidates for high-school teaching by small colleges 
having departments of education, by large universities having schools 
of education, and by teachers’ colleges.1 He found content training 
generally administered from the liberal-arts point of view (except in 
the case of the special subjects) and students permitted to major in 
Greek, geology, astronomy, philosophy, and psychology—fields which 
are obviously out of line with high-school teaching positions. 

Evidence of some job analysis and an effort to train teachers to meet 
specifications is afforded in the curriculum of the University of Minne- 
sota for the training of science teachers. This curriculum involves 


1 Op. cit., Chap. V. 

2 The College of Education Announcement of Courses for the Years 1934-1936, 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Vol. XX XVII, No, 40, September 4, 1934, 
p. 49. 
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approximately 20 semester hours of one science, 10 of a second science, 
and 6 of each of three other sciences—a total of 48 hours. The need for 
teachers trained in several sciences, and especially for general science, 
is thus recognized. 

Another example of relatively detailed curriculum guidance for 
secondary-school teaching positions is to be found in the catalogue of 
the University of Pittsburgh: ! 


Students must offer from 24 to 32 credits in a major subject and a minimum 
of 18 credits in at least two minors. 

The major and minor subjects, outlined on the following pages, are defined 
with considerable exactness. The combinations and the content of the various 
majors and minors are based upon a careful study of teaching situations in 
western Pennsylvania. Certain major subjects require specific minors, while 
others permit selection within limitations. 


Examples of the limitation of subject combinations are the following: 


Mayors Minors (Choose two) 
Brologicaliscience.s.. sa ss Physical science, mathematics, social science, his- 
tory, geography 

CUD Ctisis Uy eae ree etn erence. Peaene Physics, biological science, mathematics 

History..................Soctal science, English, mathematics; biological 
science, speech, geography, bookkeeping, sten- 
ographic 

Diane. «JI. Le ee English, French, history, mathematics 

Bhysicaltsciencemsaun. (4h) aor Biological science, mathematics, social science, his- 
tory, geography 

Physics. . 2. 0... ss +0) Giese GRemesiry,. biological science, anatnen ates 

DBOCla ll selenCG Wea iy Senne, Mstory, English, mathematics, biological science, 


speech, geography, bookkeeping, stenographic 


The italicized minors are required with the majors which they follow. 
The content of each major and minor is defined. The following are 
examples: 


story Major. History of the United States, 6 credits; courses from the fields 
of ancient, western European, and survey history, 12 credits; additional courses 
from United States or western European history, 6 credits; electives, 6 credits. 

Social Science Minor. Introductory economics, 6 credits; introductory political 
science, 6 credits; introductory sociology, 6 credits. 


Such practice as is represented by these examples is uncommon at 
present. ‘The university schools of education are giving their attention 


1 School of Education, 1936-1937, University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 8, 
February 20, 1936, pp. 43-48. 
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largely to the development and administration of courses in education. 
An appropriate goal for these institutions was indicated by Haggerty ! 
in his remark that ‘‘a complete teacher-training program must provide 
as many specialized curricula as there are educational jobs that are 
fundamentally unique in character.’? When teachers are prepared in 
accordance with such an ideal, the task of teacher selection will be 
much simplified and therefore will be more ably performed. 

Special attention to the training of junior-high-school teachers. 
To what extent the emergence of the junior high school has created a 
special problem in the training and selection of teachers is hard to say. 
A recent investigation shows that almost a fifth of a large number of 
junior-high-school teachers have completed a curriculum designed to 
prepare them especially for teaching in a junior high school.? This 
author’s further study of the practices of teacher-training institutions, 
as revealed by their bulletins, showed that the following percentages 
have outlined curriculums for the preparation of junior-high-school 
teachers: teachers’ colleges, 58.1; normal schools, 20.0; universities, 
19.7; colleges of liberal arts, 0.0. The curriculums were two, three, 
and four years in length, with the mode at four. ‘The professional edu- 
cation courses most frequently required were the following, listed in 
the order of decreasing frequency: ® 


Practice teaching 

Educational psychology 
Introduction to education 

History of education 

Educational tests and measurements 
General methods 

Principles of secondary education 
Junior high school 


From their titles there is reason to believe that several of these courses 
do not treat junior-high-school problems exclusively. 

It is difficult to prophesy the future of specialized training for junior- 
high-school positions. As the senior high school yields more and more 
to the reorganizing forces which have evolved the junior high school, 
the latter may seem less unique, with the result that differentiation in 
teacher training may appear less important. 


1M. E. Haggerty, ‘Specialized Curricula in Teacher-Training,” Yearbook 
Number XV of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (1926), p. 5. 

2 Oliver R. Floyd, The Preparation of Junior High School Teachers, p. 21. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1932. 

@lbid.,. pp. 22-25. 
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A fifth year of training. A later section of this chapter shows that 
a considerable percentage of high-school teachers, especially in the 
larger cities, have taken five years of training and acquired a master’s 
degree. A distinct trend toward such extension of training is in evidence, 
stimulated especially by city requirements and salary-scale induce- 
ments. Objective determination of the most desirable pattern for the 
fifth year to follow is nonexistent. Nor have employing and certificating 
authorities of the school agreed yet on a pattern. Consequently, grad- 
uate schools have thus far wielded the largest influence. 

The tradition of the graduate school is to grant a master’s degree 
on the completion of approximately 24 semester credits in graduate 
courses, mostly in one department and for which at least 12 under- 
graduate credits are prerequisite, and also a thesis. The traditional 
practice has been modified in some institutions in recent years by the 
establishment of degrees for which no thesis is required, such oppor- 
tunities usually being available only for students majoring in education. 

Hughes and Melby! sought to determine by consensus of opinion 
the merit of five types of graduate teacher-training programs which 
they found to be most common in the education of 457 high-school 
teachers of social studies. ‘The first choice of 50 to 75 per cent of 
superintendents, principals, and specialists in education was a curric- 
ulum in which the student takes about two thirds of his work in educa- 
tion courses related to the work of the teacher, and about one third of 
his courses in one or more of the social studies chosen especially to 
compensate for undergraduate deficiencies. The student’s adviser in 
this curriculum is a specialist in the teaching of the social studies, and 
his thesis problem is ‘“The Political Science of Everyday Life as Revealed 
by Analysis of Newspapers and Periodicals.” The first choice of 25 to 
35 per cent of these functionaries was a curriculum in which the student 
chooses history as a major but takes about one third of his work in 
education courses which bear on the teaching of the subject. His 
adviser is a specialist in American history, and his thesis problem is 
strictly in the field of history content. 

About 53 per cent of teachers of social studies and 48 per cent of 
college professors of history gave this second curriculum as their first 
choice, while about 35 per cent of the former and 12 per cent of the 
latter indicated the first curriculum here described as their first choice. 
Thirty-six per cent of the history professors gave as their first choice a 


1 J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby, ‘‘An Evaluation of Graduate Teacher Training 
Programs,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIII (May, 1931), 394-403, 
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third curriculum, which was composed of major training in history 
with minor training in other social studies, no education courses being 
included. The remaining two curriculums, given first rank by few or 
none of the groups of judges, included none but history and none but 
education courses, respectively. 

Such are the present alternatives in graduate training for secondary- 
school teachers, and such are the differences of opinion regarding them 
—as we view the problem in the United States. In this unsettled condi- 
tion it may be particularly appropriate to take account of a notably 
different method employed in a foreign country. 

Perhaps no system of teacher training is more stimulating to the 
American imagination than that of pre-Fascist Germany, as reported 
by Crane.’ Candidates for secondary-school teaching had to have two 
years of professional training, in addition to their work in the university. 
Before entering this professional training they had to pass a state exam- 
ination in three subjects commonly taught in the secondary school. 
**A young student who has passed this state examination is called a 
studienreferendar, and for two years he must study the theory of education 
and serve an apprenticeship, teaching without salary in the secondary 
schools.” 2. This professional education was in charge of secondary- 
school authorities, each city appointing a director to supervise the ap- 
prentices, who taught one or two classes a day throughout the two- 
year period, having experience with all the subjects for which they 
were prepared, with the several types of secondary schools, and with 
pupils of various age levels. The director supervised the apprentices, 
met them once a week in a seminar on general educational theory, and 
arranged for them to have seminars in the teaching of their special 
subjects. 

A prominent feature of the German program was the Lehrprobe, a kind 
of student demonstration lesson. Once a month, or thereabouts, each 
candidate taught a lesson before a large number of observers to a class 
which he had taught for some weeks or months. 

Miss Crane suggests that the German plan has especially significant 
implications for us because of the oversupply of teachers and the trend 
toward requirement of a fifth year. As matters now stand: 


Even if the fifth year of training for teaching, which now seems to be near 
our grasp, should escape from the Scylla of ordinary academic graduate work 
1 Esther Crane, ‘““The Training of Secondary-School Teachers in Prussia—Some 


Impressions,”’ School Review, XLII (March, 1934), 177-187. 
2 Ibid., p. 179. 
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in preparation for the Master’s degree, it may fall into the Charybdis of theo- 
retical work in education—a year of discussion of how teaching ought to be 
done without any experience in doing it, which is about as effective as teaching 
swimming in a correspondence school.' 


The German plan closely parallels the interneship of doctors. It offers 
such practical opportunities to judge teaching ability, as well as to 
develop it, that all who are connected with the selection of teachers, 
remotely or immediately, may profitably study it. 


PREVAILING STANDARDS IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


Years of training in higher institutions. ‘That training is an 
important factor in the selection of teachers has already been made 
evident in this chapter. ‘The standards actually being required or 
attained are now presented as evidence of the administrative practice 
of teacher-hiring authorities. 


TABLE 39 
EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OF NEWLY APPOINTED TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE HELD BY THE TEACHERS IN SERVICE, 1930-31 


NUMBER OF YEARS OF TRAINING | JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS | SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BEYOND HIGH-SCHOOL = See 


GRADUATION Required * Held + Required * Held ¢ 
Lessithanone iw. 14a ere ee 2 3.0 1 1.4 
Onery Ryn ee coe a) Se? — t be | 

LWOGR 6 Reel ceed hoe 23.8 17.5 9 4.4 

Ail ieee SIR aS 24.5 16.0 9 6.1 
Hoare ee ee 50.2 43.7 94.6 58.1 

Fives teeth ee Seve co 6 12.1 3.4 20.2 

Yb cee SR ae eee —— oat af 5.9 
SOVEDiG@reMOle wt a a ee a ibis) — 2.9 
100.0 100.1 100.0 100.1 


* Required of newly appointed teachers in cities having populations of 2500 and more. Source: “Admin- 
istrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers, Part 1: The Selection and Appointment of Teachers,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, X (January, 1932), p. 8, Table 1. 

+ Held by the teachers in a wide sampling of schools of all sizes. Source: Teacher Personnel in the United 
States, p. 43, Table 12. National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. II. United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 


Table 39 shows the educational qualifications of junior-high-school 
and senior-high-school teachers in terms of years of training beyond 
high school. In parallel columns are presented the training required of 
newly appointed teachers in 1930-31 and the training possessed by 
existing staffs in the same year. Note that about half the cities have a 
requirement of four years of training for appointment to their junior- 

1 Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
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high-school faculties, while the other half are about evenly divided 
between requirements of two years and three years. Almost none of 
the school systems represented will accept anyone with less than four 
years’ training for its senior-high-school faculty. An appreciable 
percentage require five years. As to training attained, approximately 
one sixth of the junior-school teachers and more than one fourth of 
the senior-school teachers have had five or more years of training. 
Facts not shown in the table are that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween size of city and the educational requirements and attainments of 
teachers, and that there is a trend toward higher requirements, most 
notably affecting junior-high-school teachers. 

Extent and quality of specialized training in teaching subjects. 
Specific training for the subject taught is only one factor—but an impor- 
tant one—in the determination of teaching success. ‘The degree to 
which teachers possess this qualification depends on the extent to 
which subject certification is required, the extent to which the training 
institution has given adequate curriculum guidance, the care with 
which the teacher’s schedule has been matched with his training, and 
the number of different subjects he is called on to teach. 

Buckingham made a large-scale study of Ohio in which he surveyed 
the actual teaching positions and also the major and minor training of 
all teachers graduated from Ohio teacher-training institutions in the five- 
year period of 1919-23. He found that ‘‘a great many teachers are 
teaching subjects in which they have neither majored nor minored.”’ ! 
Hutson’s survey ? of Minnesota disclosed a similar situation, more 
serious in the smaller than in the larger schools. Similar studies have 
been made in many states. 

It may not be assumed, however, that specialized preparation is 
adequately measured by the number of hours taken in the college de- 
partment corresponding to the high-school subject to be taught. Some 
courses in a department constitute better preparation for high-school 
teaching than do others. Realizing this, the teacher-hiring authority 
should examine a candidate’s special training in some detail to de- 
termine its appropriateness. 

To make a more refined measurement of specialized preparation, 
Hutson * investigated the college and university records of courses 


mop, ctt., p. 106: 

2P. W. Hutson, Training of the High-School Teachers of Minnesota, pp. 35-37, Table 
IX. Educational Monograph No. 3, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Col- 
lege of Education, 1923. 

3P. W. Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, Chap. III, IV. 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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taken by recent graduates who were teaching social studies or English 
in Minnesota high schools. He found that the teachers had pursued 
courses which varied widely, and that frequently they had specialized 
sO narrowly as to omit entirely training for some aspects of their high- 
school work. Of teachers trained to the extent of 24 to 35 hours in 
English, no courses had been taken in American literature, public 
speaking, or the teaching of English by approximately 60, 45, and 50 
per cent, respectively. For teachers who had taken 36 or more hours 
in English, the corresponding percentages were approximately 40, 10, 
and 50. That such large percentages of teachers possessing what may 
be termed as “‘major”’ and ‘‘super-major”’ training should lack all con- 
tact with fields of such importance to the high-school curriculum in 
English is a condition to be deplored. 

Training in professional subjects. Concerning the requirement of 
courses in education by training institutions, the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers accumulated extensive information from 
which a few representative facts may be quoted. Of 590 academic 
curriculums for teachers in 57 colleges and universities, 97.1 per cent 
required some courses in education, with a range of from 6 to 35 hours, 
the median being 18.' ‘The courses most frequently prescribed and most 
frequently taken are shown in Table 40.2, Numerous subjects were 
prescribed and were taken with less frequency than those shown in the 
table. The situation is such as to indicate no considerable agreement on 
the professional education of the teacher. 


TABLE 40 


COURSES IN EDUCATION Most COMMONLY PRESCRIBED AND Most 
COMMONLY TAKEN 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
oF 45 or Majors oF Majors 
Course 1y Epveanon Exceed | _ > Acme a 
PRESCRIBING TAKING TAKING 
COURSE CouURSE COURSE 
Educational psychology........... 78.0 85.0 74.8 
General psychology...) 0.00.04 73.0 76.0 65.3 
Special Methods Wawra cise Woe) ee 60.0 64.0 86.7 
Studentiteaching 2.8). ons ee 42.0 61.5 79.0 
Geéneral-methods: 20 ee 48.0 60.0 44.0 
History ‘of education...) .4 aun dius 38.0 58.0 50.7 
Secondary education giv yuk, oo 49.0 31.5 14.7 


1W. E. Peik, Supplementary Report, Curricula for the Education of Teachers in Colleges 
and Universities, p. 30, Table 36. Washington, D. C.: United States Office of Educa- 
tion, June, 1933. (Mimeographed) 

2 Ibid., pp. 46, 49. Adapted from tables 54 and 60. 
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What are the most useful courses in education? ‘To date the most 
comprehensive attempt to answer this question is the evaluation of 
professional training made by Peik.’ He analyzed the prescribed courses 
in education for prospective high-school teachers at the University of 
Minnesota, then secured a detailed alumni evaluation of courses, of 
topics treated, and of the adequacy of the treatment of the topics. The 
alumni ranked their courses in education: first, with respect to direct 
helpfulness in actual teaching (practical value); second, with respect to 
direct or indirect helpfulness in educational thinking (theoretic value); 
and third, with respect to general helpfulness from all points of view 
(general value). The rankings are shown in Table 41. Study of the 
table suggests that the teachers evinced a much higher state of agree- 
ment on practical value than on theoretic value, judging by the range 
of the average rankings. ‘The notable differences, however, in the order 
of the subjects in the two rankings make it clear that the teachers 
recognize the difference in the two judgments they were asked to render. 
The ranking of the subjects in general value is the same as that in 
practical value, but the subjects are not spread out so far on the scale 
as in practical value. The high rank given to practice teaching and to 
special methods, both of which may be judged to have quite specific 
relations to the classroom situations the teachers daily meet, suggest 


TABLE 41 


THE RANKING GIVEN TO PRESCRIBED COURSES IN EDUCATION BY 100 ALUMNI 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


RANK PRACTICAL AVERAGE | THEORETIC AVERAGE | GENERAL AVERAGE 


ORDER VALUE RANK VALUE RANK VALUE RANK 
1 Practice Educational Practice 
Teaching 1.49 Psychology 2.67 Teaching 2.02 
2 Special Educational Special 
Methods 2.36 Sociology Sieh) Methods 2.64 
3 Educational The High Educational 
Psychology 3.69 School 4.07 Psychology 3.34 
4 Technique of Special Technique of 
High-school Methods 4.16 High-school 
Instruction 3.94 Instruction 4.43 
5 The High History of The High 
School 4.81 Education 4,33 School 4,71 
6 Educational Technique of Educational 
Sociology 5.46 High-school Sociology 5.09 
Instruction 4.54 
7 History of Practice History of 
Education 6.27 Teaching 4.79 Education 5.79 
Range 4,78 Range 2eze Range Sti 


1W. E. Peik, The Professional Education of High School Teachers. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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that those are elements of the teacher-training program on which there 
could well be unanimity in practice. Studies other than the one cited 
here have yielded similar high valuations of those two experiences. 
Teacher-hiring authorities, engaging inexperienced teachers, will do 
well to select teachers from among those candidates who have had rich 
courses in practice teaching and special methods. 


THE RELATION OF EXPERIENCE AND TURNOVER 
TO TEACHER SELECTION 


Attainments and requirements in teaching experience. Teaching 
has been notorious as a profession followed for short periods by young 
men who use it as a ‘‘steppingstone”’ to some other occupation which 
they regard as their real life career, and by young women who take it 
up and shortly forsake it for the role of homemaker. Such a condition 
has been deplored as making teaching a “procession”’ rather than a 
profession, as making it exceedingly difficult to build up a stable staff, 
and as depriving our youth of the leadership of teachers fully devoted 
to their work and matured in their ability. Viewed from this angle, 
it is evident that the task of administration in building up a capable 
teaching personnel assumes unusual complexity; and the shorter the 
teacher’s term of service, the more frequently must the selective func- 
tion be exercised. In addition to hiring teachers, administration has 
the responsibility of cutting down turnover, if the schools are to func- 
tion most effectively. For an understanding of this problem, data from 
several studies are quoted. 

According to the report of the National Survey for the Education of 
Teachers,! the approximate median age of junior-high-school teachers 
is 30 years, and of senior-high-school teachers, 29 years. These figures 
plainly corroborate the general impression that for many teachers the 
profession is one of short duration. That it has been increasing in 
length is evident from an item which the authors of the Survey quote 
from the Bureau of the Census, to the effect that the percentage of 
teachers who were 45 years of age or older increased from 8 in 1890 to 
17 in 1930. 

The same survey showed, state by state, the summary of the distribu- 
tion of teachers according to the years of experience they had had. 
The following data show the ranges of the quartiles and medians, sig- 
nifying a considerable difference between states: ? 

1 Op. cit., p. 20. 2 Ibid., p. 31, Table 8. 
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Juntor-HicH-ScHoot TEACHERS SENIOR-HiGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Qi M Q; Qi M Q:; 
Lowest state..... 3 6 10 3 5 8 
Highest state..... 7 14 23 10 18 27 


That the small schools typically are staffed by teachers of brief ex- 
perience is common knowledge. One of the monographs of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education ! affords verification of this impression. 
The median years of experience of teachers in unselected small schools 
was found to be 3.4, while in a group of small schools selected as out- 
standing it was 3.8. 

The relationship between experience and size of community is quite 
clearly suggested in Table 42, which is taken from Van Houten’s 
comprehensive study of Pennsylvania.” Plainly, the smaller the school, 
the more severe are the administrative problems of teacher selection. 
Furthermore, if experience and maturity are factors in the teacher’s 
effectiveness, as presumably they are, the pupils of the smaller schools 
are at a disadvantage. ‘To overcome this inequality is an adminis- 
trative problem. 


TABLE 42 
MEDIAN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF PENNSYLVANIA HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


TOTAL YEARS YEARS IN 
oF EXPERIENCE PRESENT POSITION 
DISTRICT AND POPULATION 

Men Women Men Women 

First Class (Over 500,000)......... 12.16 14.77 4.80 4.78 
Second Class (30,000-—500,000) 7.89 9.77 S07, 3.93 

_ Third Class (5000-30,000)......... 5.60 6.73 2.34 2.93 
Fourth Class (Less than 5000) 4,74 3.74 1.63 1.66 


MIGRTIC( ST Mf le eee 6.99 7.87 2.66 2.98 


One clear reason for the positive correlation between length of 
experience and size of community is the practice of larger cities in 
requiring experience as a qualification of newly appointed teachers. 
Figure 26° shows the extent of this practice among cities of various 


1Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, P. Roy Brammell, The Smaller Secondary 
Schools, p. 74, Table 38. Monograph No. 6. 

*L. H. Van Houten, Length of Service of Pennsylvania High School Teachers, p. 14, 
Table Il. Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 522, 1932. 

8 Adapted from ‘‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part I: 
The Selection and Appointment of Teachers,” Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, X (January, 1932), p. 13, Table 3. 
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Figure 26. Experience Requirements for Newly Appointed Teachers in Senior 
High Schools, 1930-31 


sizes. A direct relationship exists between size of city and frequency 
of application of the experience requirement. Because many conditions 
attract teachers to the larger communities, those districts are able to 
impose restrictions which assure them a teaching personnel that has 
been tested. Many authorities advocate that all school systems should 
accept some inexperienced teachers, that it is unfair to impose this 
burden so largely on the smaller schools, where the load is heaviest 
and the supervision is weakest. Some, indeed, express the view that 
experience gained under such conditions results in little or no growth 
in the teacher and that the more favorably situated school systems would 
do well to accept the responsibility for contributing experience— 
carefully guided experience—to some beginners in teaching. 

The turnover of high-school teachers. From the standpoint of 
the administrator responsible for staffing a school, length of stay in 
present position is a datum quite as important as length of experience. 
This is a direct measure of the frequency with which teachers must be 
replaced. A rough indication of the dimensions of this problem is the 
finding of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers that the 
ratio of the number of new teachers to the total number of teachers 
employed was 1.00 : 4.24 for senior-high-school teachers and 1.00: 4.95 
for junior-high-school teachers in the median state for 1930-—31.! That 
there is a relationship between size of community and rate of turnover 
is evident from the right-hand columns of Table 42, page 341. This 

1E. S. Evenden, ‘“The Supply and Demand for Senior High School Teachers,” 


School Life, XVII (January, 1932), 92-93; ““The Demand for and Supply of Junior 
High School Teachers,” School Life, XVII (March, 1932), 132-133. 
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relationship is further emphasized by data from the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, as shown in Table 43.! It is apparent that in the 
smaller school systems a full quarter of the teachers are replaced each 
year. 

TABLE 43 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF STAFF MADE Up oF NEW TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR 1929-30 


POPULATION JuNIoR HicH SENIOR OR FOUR-YEAR 
GROUP SCHOOLS HicH SCHOOLS 
Spore tnan 100,000... 5. .....2.58% Se 4.6 
MOOD 100.0002. orks. 10.4 9.3 
NI OUGs presroRelin's ave dievoree «4 13.8 13.9 
OO Oe er ee 17.6 19.3 
SANTO eee ee eee. 26.3 28.1 


Williams’s ten-year study ? of turnover in Illinois showed a decrease 
in the percentage of turnover from 38.8 in 1921-22 to 18.7 in 1930-31. 
The years of the economic depression have probably brought about a 
further decrease. The increasing supply of teachers and the lack of 
economic opportunity outside the profession have no doubt operated 
to cut down voluntary withdrawals from teaching or transfers to other 
positions. 

The causes of turnover may profitably be analyzed for the guidance 
of administrative policies thus afforded. Among the several available 
studies of this problem, it will be sufficient to draw on a comprehensive 
study of the situation in the small high schools of Indiana. As ascer- 
tained from county superintendents, the causes of dismissal of teachers 
and principals in the township secondary schools, which are admin- 
istered by a trustee elected by popular vote, are as follows, together 
with their frequency of mention: * 


Professional: Weak in discipline, 91; lacked necessary subject combination, 90; 
generally unsatisfactory, 48; failed to co-operate, 44; ‘‘poor” instructor or ad- 
ministrator, 33; unsatisfactory qualifications, 24; deficient in other respects, 22. 

Political: ‘To avoid tenure law, 371; election of new trustee, 197; replaced by 
local teacher, 130; politics, 95; others, 81. 

Personal: Deficient in personality traits, 55; married, 46; problem case in 
conduct, 42; others, 27. 

1W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr., Selection and Appointment of Teach- 
ers. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 12. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Adapted from Table 5, p. 12. 

2Lewis W. Williams, ‘“Turnover among High-School Teachers in Illinois,”’ 
School Review, XL (June, 1932), p. 418, Table I. 


3 Donald L. Simon, ‘“Turnover among Teachers in the Smaller Secondary Schools 
of Indiana,” School Review, XLIV (February, 1936), 122. Adapted from Table V. 
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Economic: Reduction of staff, 57; others, 34. 
Community: Community dissatisfaction, 34; others, 31. 
Miscellaneous, 40. 

Totaleis92: 


Causes of voluntary withdrawal, with their frequency of mention, are 
as follows: ? 


Professional: ‘To secure promotion, 409; to secure further training, 61; others, 
24. 

Political, 10. 

Personal: Married, 130; ill health and related factors, 54; others, 57. 

Economic: Entered another type of work, 59; accepted position nearer home, 
42; accepted position in home town or township, 41; reduction in salary, 31; 
others, 23. 

Community, 2. 

Miscellaneous, 11. 

Total, 954. 


It is evident from these lists of causes that the number of mentions which 
classify under dismissal is almost twice as large as the number which 
classify under voluntary withdrawal, and that more than half the men- 
tions of causes of dismissal are classified as political. Of the mentions 
of the causes of voluntary withdrawal, over half are professional, testi- 
fying to the evident feeling of many teachers that a satisfactory career 
is not to be had in these small schools. 

Significance of the facts of turnover for administrative practice, 
In industry much attention has been given to labor turnover; it is recog- 
nized that a high rate of turnover is expensive; and scientific employ- 
ment has been found to be economy. In education a high rate of teacher 
turnover is expensive to the school because of the excessive time and 
expense which must be devoted to the selection of teachers and because 
of the additional supervision made necessary by the lack of knowledge 
concerning local standards, conditions, and so forth on the part of new 
teachers. The more serious cost of turnover, however, is borne by the 
pupils, and therefore by society, because of the lower efficiency of 
teachers who are strange and unaccustomed to their pupils, equipment, 
and community. ‘There is, moreover, a heavy burden of expense to 
society at large in the training of many teachers who serve in the pro- 
fession only a short time and then leave it. While the expense of either 
of these types of turnover cannot be measured in dollars and cents as in 
industry, it is nevertheless present. 

1 Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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How to secure longer stay in present positions and in the teaching 
profession is a pressing question. One essential step seems to be the 
exercise of greater care in the selection of teachers, from both experi- 
enced and inexperienced candidates. ‘The hiring authority must seek out 
individuals of high professional training, interest, and ability; if teachers 
of experience can be obtained, one of the advantages achieved is the 
smaller likelihood of loss through failure. The large percentage of 
teacher failures in small schools is no doubt due to the large proportion 
of beginning teachers in those schools. The practice of many cities is 
to require two years of experience of candidates for positions on their 
staffs, and from their standpoint the requirement seems fully justified; 
but to equalize educational advantage, all systems should take similar 
proportions of teachers without experience. 

Salary schedules which attract and retain capable individuals are 
being urged by state and national associations of teachers and adminis- 
trators as a means of increasing tenure. Obviously such a measure 
can go far toward creating the life-career interest in teaching. It 
is discussed at length in Chapter XI. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether a complete leveling off of the salary differential now exist- 
ing between large cities and small ones would also completely level 
off the differential in teacher experience and turnover. ‘The city- 
ward drift affects teachers as it does all our population. Furthermore, 
the teaching load, which 1s discussed fully in the next chapter, is fre- 
quently more attractive in the large high school than in the small 
one. In short, the administrator who would achieve stability in his 
staff must give consideration to all the conditions which make a posi- 
tion attractive—salary, load, tenure, living and social conditions, and 
so on. While much can be done by the authorities of any adminis- 
trative unit, the certain establishment of teaching as a profession to 
be looked forward to as a life career depends on the prolonged co- 
operative endeavor of teacher-training authorities, administrators, and 
the public. 


OTHER FACTORS IN DETERMINING 
TEACHER PERSONNEL 


Sex. A problem in teacher selection which has given much 
concern is that of securing men for secondary-school faculties. 
Economic conditions and increasing occupational competition from 
women have caused variation from decade to decade in the pro- 
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portions of men and women teachers. Table 44, drawn from the 
report of the National Survey for the Education of ‘Teachers,! shows 
the domination of the profession by single women in 1930-31. Men 
constituted about a fourth and a third of junior-high-school and senior- 
high-school faculties, respectively. Depression years increased rather 
markedly the proportion of men in both regular four-year high schools 
and in reorganized secondary schools. 


TABLE 44 


ASS uy ee DISTRIBUTIONS OF JUNIOR-H1GH-SCHOOL AND SENIOR-H1GH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ACCORDING TO SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


SEX AND MARITAL JUNIOoR-HI1GH- SENIOR-HIGH- 
STATUS ScHOOL TEACHERS SCHOOL TEACHERS 

WoOmaneeinvlers i eet ar ons 62.1 bo 
Womanpinatriedal )i bevels. dias 10.0 (he? 
WV OLA CLV OLCEG fe cwieticls ae baie tae 1.1 8 
Wiclow Artie ie hs pees ere ie ere 2.6 1.4 
Man single x itncis fect eedhs © 8.8 12.0 
WE STA THICO sd ween Aa eee 15.0 22.4 
Man: "cIvorced nt) freee ee cee 2 ‘2 
Wido wen pA whee rats chs vers we ey, 2 “3 

Ota ES TE ra ia 100.0 100.0 


So important is it considered that the present proportion of men in 
secondary-school faculties be retained, and increased if possible, that 
the men are commonly paid larger salaries than the women. The 
determination of the comparative value of the two sexes was the object 
of brief research by Koch. He concluded: ? 


1. Men have problems in as great number and variety as do women. 

2. The character of the difficulties experienced by each sex is the same. 

3. There is no particular advantage in having /ike sex deal with like. 

4. The statement by Briggs, that it is probable that the qualities desired in a 
teacher are much more characteristic of an individual than of a sex, is supported 
here. 


The effort to obtain a good representation of men on high-school 
faculties cannot be based on an assumed superiority over women in 
teaching ability, but must rest on the grounds of the desire to create 
a natural social situation in the school. This is the view now commonly 
stated in justification of such an administrative policy. The effecting 


1 Op. cit., pp. 24-25, Table 7. 
2H. C. Koch, “Is There a Difference between the Problems of Men and Women 
Be picinte Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), V (April 14, 1926), 
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of this policy by the payment of larger salaries to men than to women 
is a sharply debated issue, which is presented in a later chapter devoted 
to salary problems. 

Marital state. ‘The desirability of employing married women as 
teachers has become an issue quite largely since the World War. That 
event added remarkable impetus to the movement for the emancipation 
of women; the social taboo which kept married women in the home 
and out of gainful employments was somewhat broken down; and the 
exigencies of war brought women into schoolroom, factory, and office. 
When peace returned, competition for employment became keen, with 
the result that the attempt was made to raise the social taboo once more. 
The effort has been more successful in ruling married women out of 
the teaching profession than out of industry and business.! ‘Two surveys 
by the National Education Association showed that in 1928 the per- 
centage of cities employing married women as new teachers was 39.0, 
and the percentage retaining single women who marry was 49.2; while 
in 1931 the comparable percentages were, respectively, 23.4 and 37.1.? 
Similar data on current practice were reported in the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 

While many arguments have been advanced for and against the 
employment of married women teachers,* it should be kept in mind 
that the economic situation of a comparative oversupply of teachers is 
probably basic to most of the opinion that marriage should disqualify 
a woman for pursuit of this calling. In view of the common deprecation 
of the brevity of the career of teacher, of having pupils trained so 
largely by the young and immature, and of the public expense of pre- 
paring so many for teaching, it would seem that an opportunity to 
increase the length of service in the profession should be welcomed. 
Experience and training in any profession are the ultimate criteria, and 
they can hardly be affected by the married or unmarried status of the 
individual. The problem is to win such unwavering adherence to these 
criteria that irrelevant factors will not influence employing authorities. 

Because the efficiency of married women teachers has been called 
into question, several investigators have sought light on that problem. 

1David W. Peters, The Status of the Married Woman Teacher, Chap. II. Teachers 
College, Contributions to Education, No. 603, 1934. 

2 “Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part I: The Selection 
and Appointment of Teachers,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Assocta- 
tion, X (January, 1932), 20, Table 6. 

3 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., pp. 22-27. 


4See E. E. Lewis, Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff, pp. 185-188. Century 
Company, 1925, 
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The following question was asked of 954 superintendents:*+ ‘“‘Are 
married women with equal training and experience as efficient as un- 
married?” ‘The answers were: 


Per cent 
Ves dhs ark rwedar sek dee phe a. 63 
ING Aiud nw. tebe: ceateial a Wipe cermeae eee 18 
Gonditional 2a. a 15 
Married women more efficient........ 4 
Total a. kee 100 


Studies by Carrothers ? and Goodier ° disclosed a slightly higher absence 
rate on the part of married women than among single women. In 
Detroit Moehlman ‘compared principals’ ratings of single and married 
women teachers and found that the latter group stood slightly higher. 
He also found that of those women who were in service both before 
and after marriage, ‘‘60.7 per cent . .. gained in efficiency rating 
after marriage, while 25.3 per cent remained stationary, and only 14 
per cent lost in rank.” 

The most comprehensive study of the relative efficiency of married 
and single women teachers is that of Peters.° It involved 2640 teachers, 
matched according to age, experience, and training, and it compared 
the two groups on such factors as learning progress of children, ratings 
by supervisory officers, absences for illness and nonillness, in-service 
training, daily preparation for specific teaching functions, out-of-class 
activities assumed, and participation in professional and civic organiza- 
tions. ‘The mass of evidence is fairly summed up in Peters’ statement 
that ‘“This study produced no evidence that justifies a policy of discrim- 
ination against married women teachers as a class.’’ ® 

The factors of residence and nepotism. One of the subjects of 
inquiry in the investigation of teacher selection by the National Educa- 
tion Association was the policy with respect to candidates who reside 
in the local district. In response to the simple question, ‘‘Does your 
policy give preference to the appointment of local residents as teachers?”’ 


1“Employing Married Women in the Schools,’ American Educational Digest, 
XLVI (October, 1926), 57. 

* George E. Carrothers, Physical Efficiency of Teachers, pp. 34-38. Teachers College, 
Contributions to Education, No. 155, 1925. 

3 Floyd T. Goodier, ‘‘Another Conclusion Regarding the Married Woman 
Teacher,” The Nation’s Schools, It (December, 1928), 51-52. 

4 Reported in Lewis, op. cit., pp. 179-180. 

5 Op. cit., Chap. IV. 6 [bid., p. 89. 
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the response was “‘Yes”’ from 57.7 per cent of the school systems and 
“No” from 42.3 per cent.! The proportion preferring local residents 
varied from 44 per cent among cities of 2500 to 5000 in population to 
80 per cent among cities of over 100,000. A commonly stated condition, 
however, is that such preference will only be shown if the qualifications 
of local applicants are at least equal to those of outside applicants. 

A difference in the form of inquiry is perhaps responsible for the some- 
what different picture of practices shown by the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. ‘This authority reported findings as follows: ? 


Bemereuce miver tolocal candidates... .... ¥s.daen dais seria. 19.6% 
memrenccroiven to nonlocal candidates. «9.7.5. ee 2 ee 16.2% 
MBAIOM etal US DLCCLeNCeaL. ate 25), otis, wy. tvuad din Sigaieaste nti 62.7% 
Te a a eae La St 1.5% 


Regardless of these two surveys, both of which were made in 1930, 
it is common knowledge that the economic depression of the years since 
that date has caused many communities to select new teachers almost 
exclusively from local residents. Obviously, such a policy is likely to 
be subversive of the best interests of the school. As compared with the 
welfare of the pupils, the location of the teacher’s home should be of 
small consequence. Even when the competency of home talent is 
equal to that of the best outside, some limit on employment of local 
residents seems advisable in order to check the inbreeding which may 
result in provincialism and lack of progress. 

That teacher selection is sometimes governed by factors more clearly 
vicious than the residence factor is evident in the results of an investiga- 
tion conducted in eastern Kentucky.* A confidential questionnaire, 
submitted in April, 1933, to 614 students of three colleges who had 
taught in county school systems during 1932-33 and to 683 students 
who had a position or the promise of one in county school systems for 
1933-34, yielded the percentages shown in Table 45, page 350. More 
than a third of the teachers either had bargained or had had a rela- 
tive officially connected with the school, the latter condition appearing 
with much the greater frequency. ‘These practices of bargaining 
and of nepotism were most serious with the teachers of least train- 
ing. That they militate against the professionalization of teach- 
ing becomes especially clear when account is taken of the fact that in 

sap rcit. p. 22, Table 7. 


? Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 28, Table 12. 
3‘“Nepotism in the Schools,” School Review, XLII (February, 1934), 81-85. 
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1931-32 in the state of Kentucky 3600 certificates based on two years 
or more of college training were unused, while at the same time 9300 
positions were held by persons who had certificates based on a half 
year or less of college training. 


TABLE 45 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS WHO BARGAINED FOR THEIR PosITIONS OR HAD SomME 
RELATIVE OFFICIALLY CONNECTED WITH THE SCHOOL 


METHOD oR INFLUENCE USED 1932-33 1933-34 

Paidimoney aed cree os cu neha ck blige eae en 4.1 SPs) 
Paid'something other than money... . ..:,Riieae es nee : 1.0 
Agréedito. board ‘at a ‘specific place... ech err ca: eee 1.8 
Had a relative connected with the school.................. vA: 30.3 
PE OUAL Se aete eee khs caus ohare eh 4 ee ge rece Or : 36.6 


Twenty states have evinced legal recognition of the dangers of 
nepotism by passing laws governing the appointment of relatives of 
board members.! In many of these states school boards are not per- 
mitted to appoint relatives of any members except by a unanimous or a 
three-fourths vote. The National Survey of Secondary Education found 
that ‘“‘many city boards of education have also adopted policies concern- 
ing the employment of relatives of school-board members.” ? 

While it is encouraging to note these steps to prohibit nepotism, there 
can be little doubt that this untoward practice has been employed with 
increasing frequency in many communities during the depression. 
These years of a superabundant supply of teachers should have resulted 
in a general improvement of school staffs. Unfortunately, the welfare 
of the children has often been overlooked, and teachers have been 
selected on the basis of such extraneous factors as residence or relation- 
ship. 

Less tangible factors. The vital importance of character and per- 
sonality as elements in the teacher’s qualification scarcely needs asser- 
tion here. ‘Thoughtful employing authorities have always exercised 
great care in attempting to select teachers possessed of certain traits 
which are intangible and difficult to measure but are indispensable to 
the success of the teacher. A recent study which has thrown these essen- 
tial qualities into high relief is Hart’s assembly of the characterizations 
given by 10,000 high-school seniors of the teacher liked best, the teacher 

1 Earl W. Anderson, The Teacher’s Contract and Other Legal Phases of Teacher Status, 


pp. 164-165. ‘Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 246, 1927, 
* Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, of. cit., p. 29, 
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liked least, and the teacher who taught most effectively,! designated as 
teacher A; ‘Teacher Z,”? and ““Teacher H,” respectively. Illustra- 
tive evidence of the findings of this research is presented in Table 46. 
It conveys a decided impression that high-school seniors appreciate good 
teaching technique, efficient class management, and such relationships 
with pupils as contribute to mental health. Educational literature con- 
tains quantities of theoretical discussion of ‘the desirability of such 
qualities in the teacher. No summary is attempted here, but some 
light on these intangibles and their relative importance is given in 
the next section. 
TABLE 46 
THE TWELVE Most FREQUENTLY MENTIONED REASONS FOR LIKING “TEACHER A” 
BEST, AS REPORTED BY 3725 H1GH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


FREQUENCY 


REASONS oF MENTION 


Is helpful with schoolwork, explains lessons and assignments clearly and 


fompuculy; and uses examples in teaching... ..... 050.02. ese sce eee 1950 
Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, has a sense of humor, and can take 

unatd MY, Walaiie PRMD RIN toss! aie ele pre te, weft stletg tie beatns ahs Geel bay ate 1429 
mumanrrtencly, companionable, ‘one of us”. ..... 0.0.02 ce esas eee es 1024 
Smerestcuriand understands pupils: 2260.) Pe 937 
Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes class work a 

FEY A, Sess 5 os SA Perw veal pce V's cha oes Be o's ee 805 
Strict, has control of the class, commands respect.................... 753 
itaparual, suows no favoritism, has no ‘‘pets’’?...... 6.66.58 QUT 695 
Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic.................... 613 
EME IMSED DETRUD JCC: 1 sec. cc seals ow aix PR ok wa reheel ends aa eee 538 
SEU ereCaOTT AILEY ees Co tel won tes Stl x or ie rear een ee ge 504 
Bere TY  SYIMNALDETIC | oo ays. ee i sce cde peg MR ees 485 
Fair in marking and grading, fair in giving examinations and tests..... 475 


A characteristic which figures with increasing prominence in the 
teacher’s success is that of flexzbilzty. As our conception of teaching shifts 
away from the drilling of pupils to fix in their minds a body of subject 
matter, specialized scholarship and skill in “imparting”? it yield to other 
qualifications in importance. When the pupil and changing society 
become the central points of reference which orient the teaching proc- 
ess, and when subject matter more clearly becomes a means rather than 
an end, the teacher must be flexible, able to grasp and utilize those 
learning situations which are present in pupils’ purposes, sensitive to 
the pupils’ environment as they see it, and capable of helping them to 
understand and control it. Such a quality, expressed in such abilities, 
is fundamental in the teacher’s equipment, and though intangible, must 


1Frank W. Hart, Compiler, Teachers and Teaching, by Ten Thousand High-School 
Seniors. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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be evaluated by the best evidence the teacher-employing authority can 
assemble. 


SOME EVALUATIONS OF VARIOUS FACTORS 
CONSIDERED IN TEACHER SELECTION 


Causes of teacher failure. The administrative officer responsible 
for selecting teachers obviously attempts to obtain teachers who will 
achieve success. ‘The reasons why teachers fail constitute a valuable 
index to traits or abilities that should be considered in selecting teachers. 
While there is no objective standard by which one can say that a teacher 
is a failure, a number of studies have been made by asking administra- 
tors (usually superintendents) to consider the teachers under their 
direction who have been dismissed or were not re-elected and list the 
causes of ‘“‘failure.’’ Representative of these studies is one made by 
R. H. Morrison, who kept a record of the causes of dismissal of teachers 
as he learned of them through forty interviews with superintendents 
and board members coming to him in quest of teachers. The reasons 
most frequently mentioned were as follows: ! 


Frequency 
Poor. discipline i i.4,.. <7... > eae eee ee ee 17 
Inability to, co-operate: ."2e 6 ee 14 
GOSSIP 60. beste ies) ola chet le meer ee eae er hae 
Immorality, sexuali) 2). a) nee oe eee 11 
Lack of teaching skille i) sete peace 10 
Disloyalty yO fi Ps eee et ee 9 
Inability to get alone with pupilsy a: 42... ., so 8 
Unwise choice of social’companions, -"7.. see. aaee 8 
No’desire for’ professional growth. 2.) aa.) eee 7 
Irrésponsibility Ag (AN 2 eee eee 6 
Griticaliof. colleagues} .0n hPa ta. en 6 


By studying the difficulties of beginning teachers, as sensed by the 
teachers themselves and by their principals, Barr and Rudisill have 
assembled data which suggest the main causes of teacher failure and the 
relative importance of each cause. Table 47,? listing the difficulties 
most frequently mentioned, shows that ‘“‘control over pupils’? is most 


1R. H. Morrison, “‘Factors Causing Failure in Teaching,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XVI (September, 1927), 98-105. 

2A. S. Barr and Mabel Rudisill, ‘‘Inexperienced Teachers Who Fail—and 
Why,” The Nation’s Schools, V (February, 1930), 32, Table V. Quoted by permission. 
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keenly felt by teachers to be a problem in the first two weeks, but that 
approximately a third find it one of their difficulties through the first 
year, while one sixth of second-year teachers name it as a difficulty. 
The next four difficulties may be classified as skills in teaching. The 
principals mentioned “control over pupils” most frequently as a diffi- 
culty of beginning teachers; they observed difficulty in teaching skills; 
and with considerable frequency they found three difficulties—the last 
three listed—of which no teachers were aware. 


TABLE 47 


Tae Most ImportTANT DIFFICULTIES OF BEGINNING TEACHERS, WITH THE 
PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS MENTIONING THEM 


TEACHERS 
a eeuLry First Two | Continued in| In Second PASE Eee 
Weeks First Year Year 

Demaronover pupils: 628). .00u. 40.5 ope 16.6 53.4 
Provision for individual differences. 29.1 38.3 Sy aA 25.0 
Presentation of subject matter..... ee 17.5 2o.5 38.6 
MTV AtIONT eh AL Oe. OA. 36:0 39.2 250 13.6 
Organization of work and materials. 27.0 19.2 25.6 20.5 
Meonaliions 1Or WOrk..........5...: Cian 20.0 20.9 0.0 
Adjustment of teacher to classroom 

EST 29.1 0.8 203 tel 
Personal characteristics of teacher. . 0.0 0.0 0.0 5 iso 
Appreciating the importance of pu- 

Oe So re 0.0 0.0 0.0 18.2 
Teacher’s relations to school and 

BmUNIEye ope. ee sa als 0.0 0.0 0.0 14.8 


It is apparent that character, personality, and professional zeal 
largely determine the success of the teacher. Poor discipline, the most 
frequent cause of failure, is probably due primarily, it will be generally 
agreed, to weakness in character or personality. Such specific factors 
as were treated in preceding sections of this chapter—training, experi- 
ence, sex, and marital status—figure infrequently in teacher failure. 
Scholarship, intelligence, appearance, and health, which appear as 
frequently as any items on teachers’ reference blanks, are seldom so 
inadequate as to be adjudged the causes of failure. Probably they do 
not cause teacher failure, just because we have emphasized those factors 
in teacher selection and teacher training. ‘The teacher must have a 
degree of intelligence and scholarship to undergo the training required 
of him without being eliminated along the way. Furthermore, it is 
no doubt difficult to draw the line between success and failure on the 
basis of scholarship and intelligence, and that may be a reason why it 
is so infrequently done. 
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Correlations of various elements with teaching success. Success 
in teaching is, of course, a relative matter. In selecting teachers, the 
administrator is interested not merely in avoiding those who may fall 
below the arbitrary threshold that he may set up; the degree of success 
that is likely to be achieved must figure largely in his weighing of candi- 
dates. He needs to know the criteria or the measurements which should 
be considered and also their relative value as predictive instruments. 

A number of prognostic studies have been made, but their results are 
generally disappointing. One of the most thorough of these researches 
is that by Kriner.!. Having well-qualified superintendents select the 
best ten per cent and the poorest ten per cent of their teachers, he found 
noteworthy positive relationships between success in teaching and the 
stamina or interest to continue the study of Latin and mathematics 
beyond two units in high school, and between success in teaching and 
the choice of teaching as a career while in secondary school. He found 
negative relationships between success in teaching and the admission 
that teaching was not planned for while in secondary school or that 
teaching was planned for only as a steppingstone to something else. 

The well-known study by Knight ? is seriously limited in the validity 
of its findings for secondary-school teachers because of the small number 
of cases of teachers at that-level. Somers * found the following correla- 
tions between success in the first year of teaching in elementary schools 
and measures taken in normal school: 


Intelligence tests oi) ee aii ede: a ee 43 
Personality estimates: 056s cd pace 6 cae em eee .62 
First-semester normal-school mark. ; 7... ......... 47. rn .60 
Teaching-in' training school). 177 J20y.. 224. -.6.....: vO 
Two years’ marks) oo er Pe cee. oe fi 
Extracurricular activities?" 22 00, a. 2 41 
“Black Beauty” (official register of class cuts and similar delin- 
quencies) ins lw ee ee a 


That comparable relationships do not exist for secondary-school teach- 
ers is apparent from Ullman’s 4 research. He studied 116 graduates of 


1 Harry L. Kriner, Pre-Training Factors Predictive of Teacher Success. Penn State 
Studies in Education, No. 1. State College, Pa.: School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1931. 

?F, B. Knight, Qualities Related to Success in Teaching. Teachers College, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 120, 1922. 

3G. T. Somers, Pedagogical Prognosis. Teachers College, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 140, 1923. 

*Roy R. Ullman, “The Prediction of Teaching Success,”? Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XVI (November, 1930), 598-608. 
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the University of Michigan who were teaching in secondary schools. 
Taking measurements of their teaching success at the end of the first 
semester of teaching by averaging the ratings of each teacher’s principal 
and superintendent as given on the Michigan rating card, he correlated 
these performance measures with a number of predictive measures. 
All coefficients proved to be low, the highest being .36, with practice 
teaching as the predictor. ‘he correlation between teaching success 
and marks earned in academic and professional subjects was .30, and 
between teaching success and marks in major subjects, .20. 

A basic difficulty in attempting to find the significance of various 
factors in teaching success is our relative inability to measure teaching 
itself. his problem is discussed in a later section of this chapter. Some 
writers, however, sense a more fundamental obstacle. It was Haggerty’s 
opinion ' that the studies to date have overlooked the essential element 
in the teaching situation, which is the teacher-pupil relationship. Since 
pupils as well as teacher determine the quality of that relationship, it 
follows that a given teacher may be very successful with one group of 
pupils, achieve average success with another group, and fail utterly 
with a third group. As Haggerty pointed out, one “‘who fails to teach 
well in the eighth grade because of lack of adequate scholarship may 
be an excellent teacher in Grade Three’’; one ‘“‘who cannot manage the 
boys in the upper grades may experience no similar difficulties in the 
kindergarten’’; one ‘‘who imparts the boredom of her task to her fifth- 
grade pupils may come to life in the senior high school.’ 2? A similar 
point of view has been expressed by Trow.? 

To the administrator responsible for teacher selection this considera- 
tion should suggest not only that he must study the characteristics of 
applicants but that he must estimate the quality of the relationships 
which they may be capable of building with the particular group for 
which a teacher is to be selected. It means, also, a readiness to reassign 
a teacher who is failing or who is achieving only mediocre success to 
pupils of a different age, intelligence, or background. Personnel depart- 
ments in industry have long practiced the shifting of failing workers 
for the better matching of talents with employment. Within the limits 
imposed by certification and other factors, school administrators may 
well employ the same policy in the attainment of efficiency in the school. 


1M. E. Haggerty, ‘“The Crux of the Teaching Prognosis Problem,” School and 
Society, XXXV (April 23, 1932), 545-549, 

* Ibid., p. 548. 

8 William C. Trow, ‘‘How Shall Teaching Be Evaluated?” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 264-272. 
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DEVICES AND PROCEDURES IN THE SELECTION 
OF TEACHERS 


Who is responsible? Consideration of this question has commonly 
been given in terms of the general function of teacher selection, and 
not with special reference to high-school teachers. Authorities in school 
administration have been interested largely in establishing this function 
as a technical task to be performed by an educational expert, the super- 
intendent, rather than by the board of education. ‘They would have 
him held responsible for the conduct of the school system, and in keeping 
with that concept they would give him free rein in choosing his person- 
nel. Practice in the allocation of responsibility for teacher selection was 
found by the National Survey of Secondary Education to be as shown 
in Table 48.! The infrequency with which Procedure A is used signifies 
a well-nigh universal relinquishment by boards of education of initial 
responsibility for teacher selection. However, there can be no doubt 
that in some school systems pressure is brought to bear on the superin- 
tendent by board members to nominate certain applicants, and that 
sometimes he yields to such pressure. 


TABLE 48 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS USING CERTAIN PROCEDURES IN THE SELECTION 
AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 


ELEMEN- JUNIOR- SENIOR- 
PROCEDURE TARY- HicH- HIGH- 
SCHOOL SCHOOL ScHOOL 
TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 


A. Board of education or committee of the board 
appoints teachers without official participa- 


tion by the superintendent...:......5.... 1.8 8 1d 
B. Superintendent takes initial steps by nomi- 

Hating candidates. vi.sc. -.0.02 ae eee eee 47.2 45.0 47.2 
C. Superintendent makes the appointment, to be 

confirmed or rejected by the board. .. .s. .4/. 24.0 20 24.6 
D. Other methods and procedures............ ied, 3.0 3.0 
Combinations ofjmethods ia Wye ae 2h 24.3 24.9 24.1 


Approved practice accords to the principal an active role in filling 
vacancies on his staff. Describing “‘steps” in the technique of organizing 
a senior high school, Cline ? mentions ‘‘selection of personnel’’ as first: 


The principal should be consulted in this matter; he should be interested 
enough in getting the personnel he wants, sufficiently well informed in the 


1 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, of. cit., p. 78, Table 24. 
_? E. C. Cline, “General Technique of Senior High School Organization,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XI (April, 1925), 245-250. 
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manner of engaging teachers, and able to present his needs so clearly and 
convincingly, that he wll be consulted. 


Such a privilege is consistent with the administrative concept of hold- 
ing the principal responsible for the conduct of his school. In the 
selection of teachers, as in the exercise of other functions, there must 
doubtless be some degree of uniformity enforced for the entire district; 
economy and efficiency dictate the establishment of but one personnel 
office and some consequent centralization. The spirit of such an ar- 
rangement, however, may and should be one of service rather than one 
of restriction or domination. 

Obviously, one reason why the principal should play an important 
part in choosing teachers for his school is the fact of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the positions to be filled. The larger the school system, 
the more important becomes this factor, since the superintendent and 
his assistants can have less and less acquaintance with the details of 
any position. It should be taken for granted that the principal can 
make a more adequate examination of candidates for a particular 
position than the central office can; he has more exact knowledge of 
the qualifications required. 

With regard to actual practice in the location of responsibility for 
teacher selection, two studies are quoted. Figure 27, from the National 
Survey of Secondary Education,! shows that in schools enrolling fewer 


Schools Enrolling 


Less than 500 
500 - 999 WS AAA AqrErixW NW. 2ARDREQAAD{WR’WH?7 OHH 
1000-1499 W377 ZR RQRRA QB 


1500 - 1999 Sete 
Over 2000 


0 20 40 60 80 100 
Per Cent of Schools 
Principal has no part in selecting staff 
Principal advises with superintendent 
BSSSSSJ_ Principal recommends 
GS Principal selects independently of superintendent 


Ficure 27. Extent of Participation by Secondary-School Principals in the Selec- 
tion of Their Staffs 


1 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 94, Fig. 9. 
K-24 
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than 2000 pupils, the principal plays a significant part in this function 
in approximately four fifths of the schools. In schools with higher en- 
rollments, the comparable fraction is slightly less than three fifths. 

Edmonson ! studied the work of the high-school principal in Michi- 
gan and reported: 


We find the majority of the principals in twenty of the larger Michigan high 
schools performing the following important duties that are usually performed 
in smaller systems by the superintendent: 

1. Interviewing candidates for high-school teaching positions. 

Selecting for recommendation new teachers to fill high-school vacancies. 
. Selecting for recommendation substitute teachers. 

. Recommending promotions in positions for high-school teachers. 

. Recommending increases in salaries of high-school teachers. 

6. Recommending suspension and dismissal of teachers. 


OP wh 


The detail of Edmonson’s statement is helpful in enabling one to grasp 
main activities involved in determining the personnel of a high-school 
faculty. It clarifies, also, the types of responsibility in teacher selection 
which we may expect the secondary-school executive to be capable of 
carrying, and by implication the responsibility of the superintendent 
in this field of activity is somewhat defined. The relationships indicated 
by the six duties enumerated may be looked on as approximating an 
ideal of professionalization in school administration. 

Methods employed. (1) Locating prospective teachers.—Candidates 
for teaching positions are found by the methods named in Table 49, 
which is drawn from the report of the National Survey of Secondary 


TABLE 49 


METHODS USED IN LOCATING TEACHERS, WITH THE PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR-HIGH- 
ScHOOL and SENIOR-HicH-ScHOooL TEACHERS NEWLY EMPLOYED FOR THE 
YEAR 1929-30 WHo WERE LOCATED BY EAcH METHOD 2 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS 


METHOD USED IN LocaTING TEACHERS Junior High | Senior High 

School chool 
Placement bureaus of higher institutions...:............. 16.6 21.0 
Applications by individual teachers....................5. 62.6 47.9 
Private teachers’‘agencies Mie 2d Fara eee ee 13.5 20.9 
Visits to other schools orisystems.: g..vevus Sine oe ee 2.1 3.8 
Visits to higher institutions to interview department heads. . 20 Fa | 
Other methods srs a sh ick dai eee ee ti ee ee 3.0 4.3 


1J. B. Edmonson, ‘“‘What Shall We Expect of the High-School Principal?” 
The American School Board Journal, LXV (September, 1922), 39-40, 121. 
2 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., pp. 33-34, tables 14 and 15. 
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Education. While the table shows that “applications by individual 
teachers”’ constitute the principal source of candidates, there are marked 
differences in the source, according to the size of community. The 
larger the city, the greater is the dependence on this source. The smaller 
cities tend much more to look toward placement bureaus and private 
teachers’ agencies. 

(2) Letters and blanks of application and recommendation; photos——Such 
papers as these sometimes constitute the sole basis for the employing au- 
thority’s impressions when choosing teachers; they play a very impor- 
tant part in the selection of practically all teachers, for they are almost 
universally employed. It is accordingly essential that we analyze and 
evaluate them. 

As pointed out in the National Survey,! a number of studies of the 
form and content of application blanks have been made. The items 
may be classified in six general categories: (1) general information, (2) 
personal data, (3) educational preparation, (4) educational experience, 
(5) references, and (6) miscellaneous information. Significant for 
present consideration is the fact that each school system uses only one 
blank for all applicants, regardless of the different types of positions to 
be filled. Accordingly, the information called for is on the whole very 
general. In view of the emphasis in earlier sections of this chapter on 
the concept of matching the qualifications of teacher candidates with 
the detailed specifications of jobs, it is a disappointment to find only 
10 of 41 of the largest cities of the country even asking for “‘majors and 
minors taken.” ” 

As regards reference blanks, 367 were analyzed in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education and found to present wide variation. 


Of the 367 forms, 29 call only for a general statement concerning the candi- 
date, his fitness for the position for which applying, and possibly one or two 
more traits. Ninety-eight make provisions either for written answers to specific 
questions or for written opinions on a list of traits. Some type of check list 
by means of which the respondent checks certain traits on a scale of from 3 to 
10 points is provided on 162 of the forms. Provision is made for underlining 
the most appropriate term on about 76 forms.? 


A tabulation of the items appearing most frequently on the reference 
blanks shows the following, with the percentage of the blanks on which 


each item appeared: 4 


1 [bid., pp. 43-45. 

2 John A. Nietz, ‘“The Current Use of Teachers’ Application Blanks,” The American 
School Board Journal, LX XVI (March, 1928), 55-56. 

3 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 47. 4 Ibid., p. 50, Table 18. 
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Disciplinciige hee ae ee eee 84.1% 
General statement or remarks......... 76.8% 
ET ealthi ic ch aitye tact ee unke: sine iin hae: ramon 73.9% 
Scholarship... oss cia ae ee 63.8% 
Appearance .32 © ke (esol (oe oe ee 63.4% 
Silla instruction. tsar t). ee ween enero 63.0% 
Characters ie: vaheniasce ce ee ee ee 
Would-you. employ 2.2) ee eee 53.3% 
LACES ree ae ri eee one eee 52.5% 


The requirement that a photograph be submitted with the candidate’s 
application for a teaching position is well-nigh universal. ‘That it 
provides little or no basis for judging fitness for teaching is the conclu- 
sion reached in several recent studies.’ 

Tiegs ? has evaluated all the devices being discussed under this cap- 
tion, and while the subjects of his measurement were exclusively 
teachers in the first six grades, there seems to be every reason to believe 
that the results could be duplicated with secondary-school teachers. 
Tiegs’s method involved the ranking, by 11 principals and supervisors, 
of 25 teachers randomly selected from a group of 100 who were newly 
appointed but not at the time yet employed in the Minneapolis schools. 
With due precautions against untoward influences which might affect 
the rankings, the rating officers first read all the recommendations, and 
on that basis ranked the teachers. In the same manner the eleven 
judges ranked the teachers on their ‘‘desirability as teachers” on the 
basis of their letters of application, their photographs, and finally the 
combination of recommendations, letters of application, and photo- 
graphs. In each of these rankings, ‘Tiegs’s tables show wide variations 
between the eleven judges. However, in order to compare these pre- 
dictive measures with the success later achieved by the teachers, the 
eleven rankings were combined on each basis. The teachers were then 
closely observed, as is common with probationary teachers, by two 
general supervisors, several special supervisors, an assistant superin- 
tendent, and their respective principals, from September to April. 
Official ratings were prepared in the latter month. For these official 
ratings, Tiegs developed an objective scoring device by which he was 
enabled to rank the teachers and compare their achieved success with 

1 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

Donald A. Laird and Helen T. Hance, ‘‘Photographs in Teacher Selection,” 
The American School Board Fournal, LXIV (June, 1923), 48-49. 


2 Ernest W. Tiegs, An Evaluation of Some Techniques of Teacher Selection, pp. 36-47. 
Bloomington, IIll.: Public School Publishing Company, 1928. 
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that which was predicted. He found the following correlations between 
rankings on the predictive measures and his criterion of success: ! 


mreecommecnaauons. With criterion .’. 0.0 ei. os eee + .08 
eepiectters Of application with criterion..............4...... — .04 
METEOR TADS AWIUl CLICCTION wesc) «ayer sit agente Weenie thin te ons — .08 
4. Composite of recommendations, letters of application, and pho- 
Me mVALCCLITCLION Smee o's ak sere rele tre eer ay ay ee 913 


On the whole, evidence of the value of these devices of teacher selec- 
tion is lacking. Reliance on them seems to be unjustified. Unless tech- 
niques more refined and more reliable are employed, it seems unlikely 
that schools whose salary scales imply an exceptional corps of teachers 
are likely to secure anything but a random sampling of experienced 
teachers. A number of suggestions can be made, however, which would 
probably increase the validity of letters of recommendation. It seems, 
first of all, that a reference blank should be used, calling for information 
on the salient qualifications needed for successful teaching, so that the 
referee cannot merely emphasize merits and pass over defects. Further- 
more, the devices should be in such a form that the degree to which the 
applicant possesses each quality may be indicated roughly and without 
undue difficulty. College teachers, for instance, should be required to 
testify to scholarship in terms of approximate rank in group. As the 
requirement of practice teaching has become so general, the hiring 
authority ought always to secure, in the case of beginning teachers, an 
adequate statement of the degree of success achieved in that experience. 
It is very likely the best single measure of probable teaching success. 

(3) Written examinations and tests —The National Survey of Secondary 
Education found that approximately a third of cities with populations 
of more than 100,000 and about 6 per cent of cities with populations 
of 30,000 to 100,000 use the written examination as one element 
in their procedure of selecting teachers. The percentage of smaller 
cities using this feature was negligible. How valuable is the written 
examination for this purpose? A study by Boardman ? gives an answer 
to this question. His procedure was to prepare, with the secondary- 
school teacher especially in mind, a test of pertinent professional infor- 
mation and a test of ability “‘to select procedures to solve specific class- 
room problems or situations.”’ He then obtained rankings, on the basis 
of general teaching efficiency, of teachers in four medium-sized and large 

1 Tbid., p. 46. 


2 Charles W. Boardman, Professional Tests as Measures of Teaching Efficiency in 
High School. Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 327, 1928. 
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high schools, and gave them the tests and also a psychological examina- 
tion. Correlating the rankings in teaching efficiency with those in the 
tests, his conclusion is that ‘“The correlation coefficients are so low that 
the tests, singly or in combination, are of small value in predicting the 
efficient high-school teacher as determined by the criterion.” 1 While 
the tests might mean more if given to teachers not already so highly 
selected, the groups to whom they were given doubtless parallel quite 
closely those to whom tests are now being given by large cities, and the 
use of such devices for selection is thereby discredited. 

Aside from their apparent lack of value as a means of distinguishing 
the best teachers, it seems that a possible danger in the use of the exam- 
ination as a means of selecting teachers for high schools might be the 
tendency to give positions to high-ranking applicants without sufficient 
regard for all the special qualifications necessary. High-school positions 
vary so largely that properly equipped applicants for any given position 
probably are not numerous. 

(4) The personal interview.—The school executive tends to rely very 
considerably on his own oral examination of candidates for positions. 
It is customarily considered that the intangibles of character and per- 
sonality can best be weighed in the face-to-face contact of the interview. 
While scientific studies of the interview in teacher selection have not 
been made, the known lack of value of the interview in choosing sales- 
men ? is calculated to disturb any complacent assumption of the efficacy 
of this device. 

Apparently not much thought has been given to appropriate inter- 
view technique, the National Survey of Secondary Education finding 
that only about 28 per cent of superintendents of city school systems 
had devised definite techniques.2 A Pennsylvania superintendent of 
schools makes some practical suggestions which seem to merit quotation. 
He states the following four principles of interviewing: 4 


1. Keep control of the situation by carefully judging the quality of the sales- 
manship used by the candidate as distinguished from his quality as a teacher. 


410td.,,p..65. 

* Donald A. Laird reports a study in which experienced sales managers interviewed 
and then ranked candidates for positions as salesmen. Correlations between the 
rankings were very low, showing wide variations in the managers’ judgments of the 
men. Furthermore, the actual sales records achieved by the men gave them a 
ranking which differed widely from those made by the sales managers. The Psy- 
chology of Selecting Men, pp. 102-107. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1925. 

3 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 66. 

4M. A. Steiner, ““The Technique of Interviewing Teachers,” The American School 
Board Journal, LXXVI (June, 1928), 65-66. 
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2. The interview must be entirely free from personal embarrassment on the 
part of the applicant. . . . Make every applicant so sure of a fair hearing that 
he can satisfactorily present his best qualities. 

3. . . . The person interviewing applicants should be able to visualize or 
list the qualities which a successful teacher must have in the position which he 
is desiring to fill. 

4. A final principle of efficient interviewing requires the superintendent to 
use a list or an outline of qualities on which he desires to be informed and a 
score card of some kind for recording the results of the interview. 


In connection with the fourth principle Steiner points out that, of 
course, “it is absolutely essential that the applicant shall not be con- 
scious of the fact that he is being marked,” but that the entire record 
should be made up immediately after the interview, while impressions 
are fresh. The practical necessity of such a step is self-evident when we 
realize that interviews are likely to be scattered over a period of several 
weeks and sandwiched in among many other types of administrative 
duties; the interviewer simply cannot rely on his memory for the ade- 
quate impressions he must have if he is to rank the candidates. 

Steiner attempts to form impressions on about twenty items, classified 
under “Personal Appearance,” ‘‘Character Traits,” ‘‘Mental Quali- 
ties,’ and ‘‘Professional Qualities.” For each item, he lists across the 
page three adjectives, to express the range of desirability, thus forming 
a sort of graphic rating scale on which the interviewer may record his 
impressions by checks. 

Another example of interview procedure is reported by W. Hardin 
Hughes as employed in the Pasadena school system.! Each candidate 
who presents an acceptable application and whose physical fitness is 
proved is interviewed independently by at least three members of the 
personnel committee for the specific purpose of checking on personal 
qualities. A ten-point rating scale is used for recording impressions on 
the following traits: grooming, voice, sex character, refinement, force- 
fulness of personality, versatility of mind. 

It seems probable that many hiring authorities are proceeding rather 
blindly, placing an unjustified reliance on their ability to judge a 
teacher by a few minutes’ office conversation. The pitfalls in inter- 
viewing should be clearly recognized, and pains should be taken to use 
the interview in a carefully controlled manner. 

(5) Visiting teachers at work.—That the administrator should actively 
seek out teachers instead of merely choosing from the list of applicants 


1 “How to Select the Best Teachers,’ The Nation’s Schools, XIII (January, 1934), 
36-39, 
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would seem to be an obviously desirable policy. Considering the large 
fraction of the yearly budget which is expended for instruction, there 
should be no question about the desirability of using some money and 
time to hunt up good teachers and of visiting them to observe their work. 
After such observation, a chat with the teacher in his own classroom 
about what he is attempting to do, the pupils in his class, his equipment 
for the course, and his methods of teaching will undoubtedly reveal 
the teacher far better than the customary interview, when the applicant 
dresses up and goes to the office of the hiring authority. 

According to the National Survey of Secondary Education, 42.2 per 
cent of superintendents report that they employ visitation as a policy in 
teacher selection, 16.6 per cent say that candidates are sometimes 
visited, and 41.2 per cent say that visitation is not used. The superin- 
tendent is the person most frequently making the visit, with the prin- 
cipal to whom the teacher is assigned being the second most frequent 
visitor.} 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING 


An administrative responsibility. While the measurement of 
teaching efficiency may be regarded in part as a supervisory function, 
a device employed to effect the improvement of instruction, it is an 
indispensable preliminary to the exercise of the administrative function 
of teacher selection, with which this chapter is concerned. The whole 
problem of keeping the school effectively staffed rests on the assumption 
that we can distinguish between good teaching and poor teaching and 
also recognize gradations between the two extremes. The initial selec- 
tion of teachers, the decision to retain or to release probationary teach- 
ers, the promotion and dismissal of teachers—the successful exercise of 
all these functions depends on the degree of accuracy with which teach- 
ing merit can be measured. 

Forms of measurement. As one aspect of the whole scientific move- 
ment in education, recent years have witnessed a number of attempts 
to displace the subjective judgment of teaching worth with valuations 
expressed quantitatively and objectively. Mention may first be made 
of pupil accomplishment as the true measure of a teacher’s efficiency. 
In elementary schools the development of objective standardized tests 
has given some impetus to the utilization of such a measuring stick. 
No attempts to employ it in secondary schools have been made, how- 


1 Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, op. cit., pp. 67-71. 
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ever, because tests for measuring pupil progress have not been developed 
there to the same extent as in the lower school. Furthermore, even in 
elementary grades it is freely conceded that there are vastly important 
educational aims for which we as yet have no devices for objective 
measurement. For these reasons any extended treatment here of pupil 
growth as an index to teaching efficiency is not deemed feasible. 

A second form of measurement with which there has been experi- 
mentation is the objective test of teaching ability. Boardman’s attempt 
to devise such an instrument and his conclusion concerning its inade- 
quacy have been reported in the preceding section. Other experiments 
have not been more successful. 

The rating scale is the only form of evaluation of teaching efficiency 
to attain wide vogue, and it has but slight claim to the quality of objec- 
tivity. While a wide variety of scales has been developed, the essential 
feature is a list of traits, qualities, or attributes which the scale maker 
considers essential to successful teaching and on each of which the rater 
gives his estimate of the teacher. A frequent assumption of the scale 
is that with reference to the possession of any trait teachers distribute 
themselves in accordance with the normal curve of distribution. The 
following extract of two items from a scale by Tiegs illustrates a com- 
mon type: ! 


PERSONAL 

APPEARANCE A B C D E 
Unusually attrac- Ordinary; not Unkempt; slov- 
tive; neat; whole- conspicuous enly 
some 

SPEECH A B C D E 
Voice unusually Ordinary; sufh- Voice thin, high, 
pleasant; excellent cient; upholds harsh; enunciation 
enunciation; fluent own end of con- indistinct; speech 

versation defect 


Defining each trait in the extremes and in the median improves the 
chance of a common understanding by all raters. 

A feature of some rating cards is the provision for numerical equiva- 
lents for the rating on each quality and a total numerical score on the 
basis of 100 or 1000 possible points. 

The basic reason for the variation in rating scales is that no one has 
been able to determine by a scientific procedure just what the essential 
attributes of a good teacher are, not to mention the relative importance 


1 Ernest W. Tiegs, op. cit., p. 58. 
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of the attributes. Consequently, the elements of a rating scale are 
arrived at subjectively. This being the case, it is only natural that each 
school system should make its own rating scale, and the plea of some 
experts for co-operation of teachers and administrators in determining 
the form any particular scale is to take 1 is justified for the sake of 
securing a happier relationship when the subjective instrument of 
measurement is applied. 

Extent and manner of teacher rating. Figure 28,? representing 
questionnaire replies from a large number of cities, indicates that rating 
scales are employed in nearly half the cities. The direct relationship 
between the size of the city and the prevalence of this practice may be 
attributed quite plausibly to a felt need for such devices in systems so 
large that the superintendent and his assistants lack those frequent 
contacts with teachers which are characteristic of the smaller school 
systems. 


Population Groups 
2500-5000 32.6 % 
5000 — 10,000 43.6 % 
10,000-30,000 464% 
30,000-—100,000 61.8% 
Over 100,000 76.2 % 


All Cities Reporting 45.6% 


Per Cent 


FicureE 28. Percentages of Cities in Different Population Groups Which Practice 
Rating the Quality of ‘Teaching Service 


Responsibility for the task of rating rests on the principal in all cities 
which employ rating scales, according to King,? who obtained data 
on practices from 92 superintendents in cities of more than 25,000 
population. ‘The performance of this function rests on the superintend- 


1W. S. Gray, “Rating Scales, Self-Analysis, and the Improvement of Teaching,” 
School Review, XXIX (January, 1921), 49-57. 

* Adapted from “‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers, Part 
II: The Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers,” Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, X (March, 1932), p. 65, Table 24. 

8 LeRoy A. King, ““The Present Status of Teacher-Rating,”’? The American School 
Board Journal, LXX (February, 1925), 44-46. 
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ent in 70 per cent of the cities, and on various types of supervisors, 
assistant superintendents, and heads of departments in smaller percent- 
ages of the cities. 

Another important consideration in the use of rating scales is the 
number of individuals who rate each teacher. In the following division 
of this section of the chapter, devoted to an evaluation of rating scales 
as instruments of administration, the significance of this practice is dis- 
cussed. Facts gathered by a committee of the National Education 
Association from a large number of cities make it evident that in the 
majority of cities teachers are rated by one, two, or three individuals, 
with two as the modal practice. ‘The number of raters tends to decrease 
with decrease in the size of the city.! 

Evaluation of teacher rating. Summaries of progress of the 
teacher-rating movement sound a rather pessimistic note concerning 
the value of these instruments for administrative purposes. Symonds ? 
concludes a thoughtful discussion with the comment that ‘““These re- 
marks are not very helpful to the administrator who wishes to select a 
new teacher. Nothing can be definitely said at the present time. Neither 
can anything positively be said about determining teaching merit for 
the purposes of promotion, bonus awards, etc.’ Thayer * points out 
that rating scales are not designed to furnish the data sufficient as a 
basis for discharging a teacher. 


In large school systems the matter of outright discharge is becoming more and 
more complicated and difficult. It would seem that an intelligent supervisor 
who actually works with his teachers, understands them, and has their confi- 
dence would be in a position to consult with a teacher who is a manifest failure 
and convince him to change his occupation of his own free will. When that 
does not avail, definite and concrete data must be collected, which no rating 
scale affords. 


For determining promotions, also, it is Thayer’s opinion that the 
measurement afforded by a rating scale needs so much supplementation 
that the scale is of little value, since usually the position to be filled calls 
for very definite qualities frequently not directly measured by any rating 
system. 


1 “Report of the Committee of One Hundred on Classroom Teachers’ Problems— 
Teacher Rating,” Proceedings of the National Education Association, LXIII (1925), 
200-215. 

2 Percival M. Symonds, ‘“‘The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency in High 
School,”? Educational Administration and Supervision, XIII (April, 1927), 231. 

3V. T. Thayer, ‘“Teacher-Rating in the Secondary Schools,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XII (September, 1926), 374. 
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In any case the rating card supplies but a fraction of the required data, and 
it would seem that the information regarding promotions they yield hardly 
justifies the labor involved and the by-products they entail in the way of annoy- 
ance, apprehension, and suspicion. 


As to salary increases, ‘‘payment on the basis of merit is impossible.” 
If an attempt is made to use a rating scheme for that purpose, Thayer 
feels it raises a barrier between supervisor and teacher and disrupts 
the sympathetic and co-operative relationship which is the first essential 
in successful supervision. 

Some analysis of rating scales and their use seems to indicate that 
their value is limited because of defects which inhere within the scales 
in their present state of development and because of a lack of training 
for their use. Concerning the first of these shortcomings, it has already 
been pointed out that being unable to measure with accuracy the edu- 
cational product, namely, desirable changes in pupils, we have resorted 
to measuring various attributes of the teacher and various activities of 
the teacher and the pupils. With little scientific knowledge available 
concerning the relationships between these attributes and activities on 
the one hand and educational results on the other hand, the elements 
which comprise rating scales are for the most part subjectively origi- 
nated. For the same reason they are likewise subjectively weighted, 
wherever any weighting scheme is attempted. That any attempt to 
assign numerical values to each of the items of a scale is of doubtful 
worth is attested to by innumerable common-sense judgments that 
teachers have failed completely because of a lack of this or that single 
quality. On the other hand, the discerning observer will agree with 
Ruediger ! that “‘the supreme work of a teacher is quite often dependent 
on only one point of real excellence, all the others being mediocre or 
even less.’ ‘The teacher’s total score, therefore, might not indicate his 
success or failure. row takes sharp issue with the attempt to analyze 
and weigh factors in teaching, saying,” “‘the whole is something quite 
different from its summated elements. . . . It is the total pattern of the 
personality which counts, how the various characteristics harmonize 
with each other and with their social setting which determines the 
effectiveness of the teacher.”’ 

A farther weakness of the rating scales as now developed lies in their 
lack of refinement for the measurement of teaching efficiency in the 


LW. C. Ruediger, “Rating Teachers,” School and Society, XX (August 30, 1924), 
267-268. 

2 William C. Trow, ‘‘How Shall Teaching Be Evaluated?” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 269. 
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existing wide variety of teaching situations. Most commonly a school 
system adopts one rating card for the evaluation of all teachers from the 
kindergarten through the high school. The same card is checked for 
teachers of typewriting, teachers of primary reading, and teachers of 
literature in Grade XII. It follows that the items on which the teacher 
is rated must be stated in general terms and that, even so, not all will 
apply in any given teaching situation. The rater must make a much 
more detailed analysis than appears on the card. As it seems impossible 
to prepare a score card for each subject and for the different types of 
teaching situations which arise within each subject, we must frankly 
recognize that each rater will have and should have detailed standards 
in mind and that the subjectivity of the instrument will vary as greatly 
as do the situations to which it is applied. While the rating card was 
introduced because of our desire for an objective and accurate appraisal 
of teaching success, that goal is not at present attainable. 

With regard to defects in the use of rating scales, Symonds’s generaliz- 
ing comment? is: “All the cautions, pitfalls, and drawbacks that apply 
to rating in general apply with full force to the rating of teachers.” 
Among the common causes of error in rating, research has disclosed the 
following: the failure of raters to have a common understanding of the 
traits to be rated; the ‘‘halo effect’’ (influence of a pre-formed general 
impression on the rating of the various constituents of teaching ability); 
a tendency to overrate, especially when something depends on the 
rating; the attempt to give a rating without sufficient knowledge of the 
ratee. Positive guides to practice which are calculated to overcome or 
avoid these errors have been stated in Chapter VI. 

While teacher-rating schemes have not been developed to any satis- 
factory degree as yet and there are many who feel that they are more of 
a liability than an asset to administrative procedure, it is hardly desir- 
able or possible to abandon them. It is to be hoped that the brief treat- 
ment afforded in this chapter makes clear the necessity for careful 
study of rating technique by the rater in order that the pitfalls may be 
avoided. Further to offset the weakness of any rating system, it is 
apparent that a rating should be the average of several ratings made by 
different officers, if possible, or of several independent ratings made by 
one officer. Rating on the basis of a single visitation can have but 
slight validity. It is apparent, too, that many of the attributes on which 
a rating is commonly given can only be judged after a considerable 
period of association. A rating card cannot take the place of a thorough 
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acquaintance with the teacher rated. It is apparent, also, that rating 
accurately requires time—time for analytical thinking. The halo effect 
is probably largely accounted for by the fact that the rating is too hur- 
riedly done. Finally, a study of teacher-rating plans and their actual 
results must convince anyone that a rating card cannot be a substitute 
for the rater’s own extended training in values and techniques in all 
the subjects, his possession of a modern point of view in education, 
common sense, an analytical mind, and a sense of justice. 


PROBLEMS OF DISMISSAL AND TENURE 


The present status. It is clear that the maintenance of an efficient 
teaching staff occasionally involves dismissal as well as selection of 
teachers. Exercise of this unpleasant function, in all fairness to teachers © 
and to pupils, is to be guarded against by all possible means. Care in 
selection is obviously the first of such means; adequate supervision, 
aimed at the improvement of teaching efficiency, is a second; and 
teaching on probation before obtaining tenure is a third. Even with 
these helpful procedures, however, the fact remains that teachers pre- 
sent a great range of individual differences; their success or failure can- 
not be accurately predicted; the best supervisor fails to effect an im- 
provement; and some teachers, at first successful, gradually deteriorate 
in efficiency for various reasons or commit some act of immorality or 
indiscretion which completely nullifies their usefulness in the school. 
The welfare of the pupils demands that every effort be made to render 
dismissal unnecessary, but there are times when this duty must be 
faced courageously and performed intelligently and efficiently. 

Preceding portions of this chapter have shed some light on the func- 
tion of dismissal by giving data to show its importance as a cause of 
turnover and by giving analyses of the causes of teacher failure. Holm- 
stedt } says: 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, the New Jersey tenure law has not reduced 
the amount of dismissal to a marked degree. The occurrence of dismissal is 
changed, however, in two ways; a larger percentage of beginning teachers are 
dismissed, and at the same time dismissal is practically eliminated among 
teachers who have been placed on tenure. It is more difficult for the beginning 
teacher to secure a position, but once tenure is secured there is little prospect 
of dismissal. 


1 Raleigh W. Holmstedt, A Study of the Effects of the Teacher Tenure Law in New 
Jersey, p. 100. Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 526, 1932. 
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Brief examination of the reasons why teachers fail reveals that 
failure is a relative matter and that a judgment of failure is depend- 
ent on the subjective standards of each judge. How weak in disci- 
pline must a teacher be to be classed a failure? How poor must be 
the teacher’s technique to warrant his dismissal? Indeed, we may even 
ask, when is a teacher sufficiently “‘immoral” to deserve his separation 
from the school? Communities, school boards, and school adminis- 
trators show considerable variation in answering these questions. Any 
consideration of the problem of dismissal shows that it is primarily but 
a phase of the baffling-problem discussed in the preceding section of 
this chapter—the measurement of teaching efficiency. 

With the increasing professionalization of the teaching body, there 
has come a growing sensitiveness on the part of teachers to controls 
from without and an ambition to achieve a status similar to that of 
the professions of law and medicine, which are characterized more 
largely by controls from within. Naturally, this professional conscious- 
ness has been particularly aroused at arbitrary dismissals; it has aimed 
especially at curtailment and restriction of the right of boards of educa- 
tion to dismiss teachers; it has sought by legislation and otherwise to 
achieve greater security of tenure. State and national associations of 
teachers have pointed out many instances of dismissals, and also ap- 
pointments, resulting from no consideration of teaching merit but from 
political reasons. They have urged, also, that even well-intended lay 
control has worked havoc in many school systems because there were 
no restrictions to limit the passing of lay judgment on professional 
competency. 

The movement to obtain a larger measure of recognition of the 
teaching profession has made considerable progress, as attested to by 
the growing number of state and local tenure laws! and by the volun- 
tary practices of many school boards in appointment and dismissal. 
In some localities, it has been discovered that the pendulum has swung 
too far in the direction of guaranteeing teacher tenure. The safeguards 
around the teacher’s position have been made so strong that incom- 
petent and inefficient teachers are protected. When the dismissal of a 
teacher can be accomplished only by judicial processes, it proves vir- 
tually impossible to remove him. Superintendents and principals find 
themselves put on trial and subjected to unwelcome notoriety. If the 
final outcome is the legal reinstatement of the teacher with full back 


1Cecil W. Scott, Indefinite Teacher Tenure. Teachers College, Contributions to 
Education, No. 613, 1934. 
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pay, the administrator gives up the attempt to oust incompetent 
teachers. 

The majority of teachers of the country are now serving under one- 
year contracts,! a form of tenure which is upheld by those who wish to 
have the way made easy for dispensing with the services of a teacher, 
but regarded unfavorably by most students of the problem of tenure.’ 
The present goal of the teaching profession of the country is apparently 
well represented by a statement of twelve principles for the control of 
tenure formulated by the Tenure Committee of One Hundred of the 
National Education Association. Those which bear on the most crucial 
questions of tenure are the following: ? 


5. Indefinite tenure should be provided after successful experience during a 
probationary period of adequate length, usually two or three years. . . . 

6. Theright of dismissal should be in the hands of the appointing board. . . . 

7. Laws establishing indefinite tenure should provide for the easy dismissal 
of unsatisfactory or incompetent teachers for clearly demonstrable causes; 
such as misconduct, incompetence, evident unfitness for teaching, persistent 
violation or refusal to obey laws, insubordination, neglect of duty, or malfea- 
SAnlCenwr se. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a teacher on account of incompetence or neglect 
of duty should be preceded by a warning and specific statement in writing of 
detects aaa. 

9. In cases of proposed dismissal, teachers should be granted the right of 
hearing. . . . For the sufficiency of the reasons for terminating the contract 
the superintendent and the board should be the sole judge, without the med- 
dling of lawyers or the interference of the courts. The hearing should be so 
organized that legal technicalities will be reduced to a minimum. The vote 
should be by a majority of members of the board of education, not by a ma- 
jority of a quorum. 


These principles give evidence of experience with both extremes in 
tenure and resulting dissatisfaction. If put in operation, they would 
relieve the teacher of the fear of being unceremoniously and mysteri- 
ously cast adrift at the end of the year and yet spur him with the neces- 


1 The percentage distribution of teachers according to the state tenure laws under 
which they are employed is as follows: No legislation, or annual election plan, 54; 
tenure granted after a probationary period, 23; continuing contract laws, 6; all 
others, including unclassified, 17. From ‘‘A Handbook on Teacher Tenure,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XIV (September, 1936), 177. 

21. L. Kandel, ‘““Tenure of Service of Teachers,’ Teachers College Record, XXVI 
(October, November, 1924), 129. 

3 Fred M. Hunter, Chairman, ‘“Teacher Tenure in the United States,”’ Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, LXV (1927), 211-212. 
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sity of continued competency. They do not, however, take account of 
the influence on staff problems of economic depression or of decreasing 
enrollment. 

Some principles to be followed in dismissal. ‘The preceding para- 
graphs have made it evident that procedure in dismissal of teachers will 
vary to a considerable extent according to legal restrictions or lack of 
them.' Regardless of legal strictures or opportunities, it is evident that 
dismissal should be governed by principles grounded in the ethics of 
the profession, in common justice, and in a proper consideration for 
the welfare of the school. In the exercise of this function, the principal 
should play an important part. The duty of determining when a 
recommendation for dismissal should be made, and then making it, 
must be thought of as included in the general administrative concept 
that the principal should be held responsible for the conduct of his 
school. For the guidance of the head of the school in doing his part, the 
following principles are suggested. They are framed primarily with 
the incompetent teacher in mind, the type most difficult to dismiss and 
yet most numerous of all the types deserving dismissal. 

1. Ordinarily, dismissal on the charge of incompetency is not to be 
considered until all possibilities of improvement through helpful super- 
vision have been exhausted. 

2. The principal will keep in such close touch with instruction and 
all the activities of his school as to be able to detect a marked weakness 
in any teacher at an early date. He will then take measures to remedy 
the situation before it becomes worse, not try to close his eyes to it or 
assume fatalistically that it cannot be helped. 

3. The principal will test as completely as necessary his own expert- 
ness as a supervisor, regarding the teacher’s difficulty as a challenge to 
his capacity as a helpful leader, just as the expert teacher regards the 
problem pupil as a challenge to his ability. ! 

4. If remedial measures fail, other competent supervisors should be 
called on for assistance. 

5. Supervisory contacts certainly should make it clear to the teacher 
long before a resignation is requested that improvement is expected if 
the teacher is to be retained, but a warning to that effect should also 
be made in writing. 

1 For extended discussion of legal aspects, see Newton Edwards, ‘“The Law Gov- 
erning the Dismissal of Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (December, 
1932, January, February, 1933), 255-267, 365-376, 434-446. See also Lee O. 


Garber, ‘‘The Law Governing the Dismissal of Teachers on Permanent Tenure,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXV (October, 1934), 115-122. 
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6. If there seems to be no remedy, the principal should talk frankly 
with the teacher about resigning and seeking another career, endeavor- 
ing to convince the teacher of the wisdom of such a course. 

7. If the teacher resists the suggestion of resigning, and dismissal 
must be resorted to, the principal must clearly recognize his responsi- 
bility for the accumulation and presentation of evidence. Wherever 
opinion in the matter of competency must be depended on, there should 
be agreement between two or three recognized supervisors who have 
made observations. —The evidence must be as objective as possible. 

8, At all times the procedure should be so characterized by a dis- 
position to consider the welfare of the school as paramount, by the 
spirit of fairness, and by a proper regard for the situation and the feel- 
ings of the teacher that the incident may have only a wholesome psy- 
chological effect on the teaching staff. 

No more trying situations arise to vex the administrator than those 
concerned with this step in the improvement of the teaching staff. By 
greater attention to the first choice of teachers, however, their dismissal 
can be obviated; accordingly, it is to the exercise of this aspect of selec- 
tion that this chapter has been primarily devoted. Since the bulk of 
school money is paid out in salaries to teachers, the administrator cannot 
well regard teacher selection as a side issue. He is justified financially 
and educationally in devoting a great deal of attention to the search 
for teachers who test to his detailed specifications. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Ask 25 junior-high-school or senior-high-school teachers of your acquaint- 
ance, representing a number of different school systems, just how they 
obtained their positions in the systems in which they are now teaching. 
Classify and tabulate the procedures reported; then criticize and evaluate 
them. 

2. Study the certification laws of your own state and criticize them in the 
light of standards developed in this chapter. 

3. For evidence of their recognition of the teacher-training function, search 
the catalogues of all the institutions of your state which train high-school 
teachers. Classify, tabulate, and criticize the evidence. Have the institu- 
tions set up more refined requirements than the state? 

4. List in some detail the elements which should appear in the general and 
specialized training of the teacher of general shop; of French; of social 
science; of any other high-school subject. 
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5. To acquire some firsthand evidence of the extent and incidence of turnover, 
interview 25 junior-high-school or senior-high-school teachers who have 
taught in at least one school system in addition to the one in which they 
are at present engaged. Find out detailed reasons why they left previous 
positions, especially questioning for a full analysis of the reason, “‘for better 
position.” 

6. Prepare blanks of application and reference. 

7. For any one high-school department prepare a score card for measuring 
teaching efficiency. 

8. Prepare a card for recording impressions gained in interviews with appli- 
cants. 

9. Plan several questions you would ask in an interview with an applicant for a 
position in the natural-science department, assuming that you have already 
perused the applicant’s papers. Plan similarly for a position in any other 
department. 

10. For any state make an analysis of its laws and judicial decisions bearing 
on teacher tenure. 
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Chapter X 


Adjusting the Teaching Load 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


Relation to educational expenditures and educational results. 
What constitutes an appropriate load for the teacher is not a new 
question, but the rising tide of secondary education, with an attendant 
broadening of the curriculum and general extension of school service, 
has brought such rapidly mounting school costs as to focus an increased 
measure of attention on this problem. ‘The recent financial distresses of 
the schools sharpened the demand that costs be held down or reduced, 
despite mounting enrollments. The taxpayer watches the educational 
expenditure, often applying a dollars-and-cents gauge, as in the case of 
an automobile factory or a packing plant. 

Of another view is the teacher, who is most favorably situated for 
observing the educational product. When a greater quantity of work is 
demanded, he insists that it can only be accomplished at the expense of 
the quality of the product; that if the number of pupils put through the 
mill is increased, the educational change effected in each will be de- 
creased. In this contention the teacher is backed by college authorities 
who are more concerned with quality than with quantity in the high- 
school output. 

Amid these conflicting forces, the principal will hold that the educa- 
tion of the pupil is the paramount criterion for his guidance. In main- 
taining this standpoint and in conveying it to others, however, he labors 
under a severe handicap, namely, the lack of objective measurement of 
the educational product. He has no dollars-and-cents gauge on output, 
as he has for investment. Indeed, he must again and again labor to 
convince superficial thinkers that the output is not measured by a mere 
count of the boys and girls who are being graduated from the high 
school. Despite this basic difficulty, the administrator must formulate 
policies and make decisions regarding the teacher’s load. In carrying 
on this function he needs all knowledge available concerning the 
various factors which determine the load. 
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Existing standards. In the general movement toward standardiza- 
tion of the high school it is to be expected that accrediting agencies will 
not have overlooked the necessity for some definition of the teacher’s 
load. A recent statement of the pertinent standard in the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges is as follows: ! 


Standard 8.—The Teaching Load. An average enrollment in the school in 
excess of thirty pupils per teacher shall be considered as a violation of this 
standard.’ 


Clarifying this standard is the following recommendation: 3 


The Association recommends the following as norms: (1) Pupil-teacher 
ratio, 25 to 1; (2) the number of classes taught by the teacher, 5 daily; and 
(3) the total number of pupil-periods per day, 150 per teacher. 


Brownell has summarized 4 the recommendations with respect to the 
proper teaching load in a number of school surveys. He found the 
recommendations seldom going further than to advocate an average 
and a limitation on the maximum pupil-hours per week. Two or three 
suggested a smaller number of pupil-hours per week for teachers of 
English and laboratory science. ‘“‘Casual inspection of the standards 
would lead one to assume simple arithmetical computation to be all 
that was necessary for determining the burden of teachers.” ® 

Inadequate as these standards are, they have undoubtedly helped to 
stabilize the high-school teaching situation. Extremely wide latitude, 
however, is still left for the particular school or school system, as is 
made evident in data that follow. 

The complexity of factors determining the teaching load. To 
give an overview of those determinants of the teacher’s load which have 
been most recognized in educational literature, Brownell’s survey is 
drawn on for Table 50.° It suggests the complexity of the administrative 
problem involved. Not only are the principal and the superintendent 

1 “Policies, Regulations, Standards, and Recommendations for Accrediting Sec- 
ondary Schools” (Adopted April 13, 1935), North Central Assoctation Quarterly, X 
(July, 1935), 99. 

* During depression years the Association permitted certain schools to claim 
exemption from this standard on submitting documentary evidence of financial 
inability to employ more teachers. See H. G. Hotz, ‘“Trends in the Development of 
Secondary Schools,’ North Central Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936), 292. 

$ Od. cis, p. 100. 

4S. M. Brownell, The Working Hours of Secondary School Teachers in Connecticut, 
pp. 4-6. Doctor’s thesis on file in the Yale University Library, 1926. 
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concerned. Some factors are largely determined by the board of educa- 
tion and their immediate public. State legislation and the policies of 
the state department of education figure in a number of factors. In the 
fuller definition of these constituents to which the remaining sections of 
this chapter are devoted, both immediate and ultimate administrative 
responsibility must be borne in mind. 


TABLE 50 


FACTORS SUGGESTED IN THREE OR MoRE EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS AS 
HAVING A POSSIBLE EFFECT ON TEACHING LOAD 


NUMBER OF 


FACTOR AUTHORS 
MENTIONING 
Ee GEE) 1) ie On Oe Sie rere. |) renee 29 
Mmrmmbermouciasses taught daily gee |... 6c. Vics cones WEN 6 Ce 27 
OSE TLE TSS EIUOCIT Js as ID SS, CR gb 9 SR RAE Seg ol RL 15 
ree Gy > oats ESS Se i. : Oar 3 ene 14 


Bttecolmeriar cities assigned 3k. 2... , Aone... «bide meimees cae ork 
. Whether or not classes be duplicate sections or separate courses. . . 
Meroe diem ouicusubject.is taught. .3 . 4020 eee... ely Boe... Sa 
meet omecierical work required... .'. aes. oe. eee. se ne ee 
Mee rateniiiner-o! Pupils assignedirme ... Gita. es ee. sees 
Seer ar ourecit ation period WAisee ae wai thee. Gh eaineme ee aes 
MERIOHI AC VEOLULIG SALATY J... .bye cme + iatsisth Matai o« ets MIR Ai coo bm 
|S UR eS Ro, 2 a SS SLE, 2) a 
MET DEMICNECIONCNEG CCACNEr: (ny, flee & . cole Gee.» he Re weet 
14. Number of periods of study-hall supervision assigned............ 
UE ETRE RECA CHCL os. s AME ee. Wend be Rw oot oa ee 
SPROUT Ar PCACHING USEC 4. ois. 55) dewvnch Gos ajay ele aqaieton de 4a scsi) aus Bee 
Mr Toma CaAGhCr ere) oot ke a se difaaia che ale's Ae emtaees 
SeeereentterecerOr SUTTOUNCINGS 4000 Pon Soe ee bes Ce eee ee Seb ees 
MePrSCrORriiciity Of. discipline ©. . oi. 66 ce vs eden wna da ed 
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CURRENT PRACTICE IN ADMINISTERING 
THE TEACHER’S LOAD 


Number of daily recitations. One method of describing the in- 
structional load of the teacher is to refer to it as the number of recita- 
tions conducted daily or weekly. In sections where regional associations 
or state departments of education exercise marked influence, the better 
schools conform somewhat closely to the standard above, quoted from 
the North Central Association. In 1934-35, according to Hotz,' 2.4 per 
cent of all teachers in that association were teaching more than six 
classes daily. 


1H. G. Hotz, “‘Trends in the Development of Secondary Schools,”’ North Central 
Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936), 292. 
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As is well known, teachers in small schools typically teach more 
classes a day than do teachers in large schools. Figure 29 conveys some 
impressions of the practice in small schools. It is based on data gathered 
from Pennsylvania and California during pre-depression years, and it 
shows the inverse relationship between size of school and the number of 
classes in a teacher’s load, as well as the contrast between two states. 


80 


60 


40 


Per Cent 


Pennsylvania 


California 


20 


3-4 5-6 7-8 9-10 
Number of Teachers per School 
FicurE 29. Percentages of Teachers Teaching More than Five Classes a Day! 


Size of class. Pupil-teacher ratio. ‘‘What is the proper size of 
section?” is a question raised by Ballou ?in a 1914 publication, following 
a series of tables which showed great variation in the size of class sec- 
tions in New York City high schools. The same question is still before 
us, and the increasing costs of education have given impetus to a more 
diligent and more insistent search for the answer. A scientific approach 
to the problem has been made by many investigators and at all levels of 
instruction—elementary, secondary, and collegiate—but with incon- 
clusive results. A finding common to many of these studies has been 
that such results as can be measured by objective tests or teachers’ 
marks are about equally good in large sections and in small. While this 
outcome has been accepted by a few administrators as justification for 
increasing the size of classes, most of them have been unwilling to take 


1From P. W. Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, p. 24, Fig. 3. 
Reproduced by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
* Frank W. Ballou, High School Organization. World Book Company, 1914. 
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such a step, feeling that the experiments have not tested for important 
educational objectives. The more thoughtful school leaders are now as- 
signing teaching loads on the assumption that the size of class may well 
vary with subjects, methods of instruction, abilities of teachers, and 
abilities of pupils. The studies of class size have no doubt induced a 
more refined consideration of all these elements of the instructional situ- 
ation as factors in the teaching load.} 

Regardless of studies of efficiency, the size of classes has been increas- 
ing. ““The average size of classes in senior high schools was twenty in 
1914; twenty-seven in 1928; and it is still going up.’’? In Table 51 
Hotz gives a partial picture of the pupil-teacher ratio in the North 
Central Association in 1934-35.3 Evidently there is a direct relation- 
ship between size of school and number of pupils per teacher; and while 
the total percentage of schools violating the North Central Association 
standard of 30 as the pupil-teacher ratio is not large, it must be recog- 
nized that the proportion of pupils being educated in these larger 
schools is much greater. 


TABLE 51 


PuPIL-TEACHER RATIO IN HiGH SCHOOLS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1934-35 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WITH PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO OF: 
Size or ScHOOL | 


26-30 More than 30 
Under 200 8.0 ie3 
200-499 29.3 4.7 
500-999 51.4 12.1 
1000 or over 54.2 31.1 
All schools 28.1 7.9 


Other studies of practice in size of class could be drawn on to show 
that wide variation exists within most schools, that junior high schools 
usually have larger classes than senior high schools, and that the size of 
class commonly decreases from Grade IX to Grade XII. The latter 
phenomenon is probably explained by the larger number of electives 
open to the more advanced pupils. 

Number of pupil recitations per teacher. The voluntary regional 
associations have set up a standard for the teaching load in terms of 


1 William A. Wetzel, ‘“Large-Group Instruction,” School Review, XX XIX (April, 
1931), 288-292. 

2 William G. Carr, “New Angle of Attack Needed in Class Size Research,” 
The Nation’s Schools, X (November, 1932), 27. 

See. Hotz, of.ctt., p./292. 
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pupil recitations per day, 150 or 160 being the maximum. Data based 
on the Hotz study of high-school teachers of the North Central Associa- 
tion are presented in Table 52, showing teaching load measured in this 
manner.! Comparing the last pre-depression year with the year 1934— 
35, the extent to which the years of economic stringency have brought 
about an increase in teaching load is evident. The large percentages of 
teachers shown in each year as teaching fewer than 141 pupil recitations 
suggests that if Hotz had used the ten-point interval to effect a complete 
distribution, the variation among teachers would have been marked. 
Evidence of wide differences within a single school system was pro- 
duced in the Philadelphia survey.” The variation apparently is more 
marked within departments than among departments, although a 
recent extensive study showed that teachers of academic subjects were 
typically exceeded in their pupil-recitation load by teachers of music 
and physical education, and that their load in turn slightly exceeded 
that of teachers of practical arts.’ 


TABLE 52 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 


ASSOCIATION ACCORDING TO THEIR DaArtLy LOAD OF PUPIL 
RECITATIONS 


PERCENTAGES Havinc Datty Loaps oF: 


YEAR BS eS Se a ea ee eee 
Fewer than 141 141-150 151-160 More than 160 
1929-30 75.14 8.36 6.09 10.41 
1934-35 59.38 9.43 7.95 Lona 


According to the pupil-recitation basis of measuring the teacher’s 
load, there is a wide difference between large and small high schools, 
favoring teachers in the smaller schools. In a survey of conditions in 
Kansas, OBrien * found that ‘““The median pupil-hour load of teachers 
in schools having thirty or more teachers is nearly twice as large as in 


b) 


schools having not more than ten teachers.” According to Ferriss, all 
other factors in the teaching load must favor the large high school, for 


1H. G. Hotz, ‘Five-Year Trends in the Development of the North Central Asso- 
ciation High Schools, 1930-1935,”? North Central Association Quarterly, X (January, 
1936), 296. 

2 Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, Report of the Survey of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, Book II (1922), pp. 113-120. 

3““Teaching Load in 136 City High Schools,” City School Leaflet No. 9, United 
States Office of Education, June, 1923. 

4F. P. OBrien, ““The High School Teaching Load and Preparation of High- 
School Teachers,”’ quoted editorially in School Review, XX XV (May, 1927), 327-328. 
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he says that ‘“The only bright spot in the teaching load in the small high 
school is the small number of pupil-hours for the teacher.” ! 

Number of different subjects taught by individual teachers. An 
obvious factor in the teaching load is the number of distinct subjects 
which the teacher’s daily schedule imposes on him. In recent years a 
number of studies have been made to determine what the actual condi- 
tions are in various states or sections of the country and to suggest steps 
to improve the teacher’s load in this particular. In Pennsylvania an 
extensive study by Heiges showed conditions to be as indicated in 
Table 53.2, From these data it appears that only in small high schools 
does the teacher frequently have more than one subject in his load. The 
contrast of Heiges’s findings with some other studies may be attributed 
to his classification of all sciences as one subject and to his handling of 
the social studies in the same manner. 


TABLE 53 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN 1926-27 


TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS HAVING FACULTIES OF: 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


30 or more 11-29 3-10 

1 89.5 81.0 45.2 
2 10.2 18.3 45.9 
3 0.3 0.7 8.6 
4 0.0 0.03 0.3 
Total 100.0 100.03 100.0 


Potthoff’s research, based on 3490 teachers in the 525 public four- 
year high schools in the state of Illinois—schools which had no more 
than twenty teachers and which were accredited by the University of 
Illinois—presents the different picture shown in Table 54,* page 386. 
Relatively few of the teachers in this study give instruction in one 
subject only, and appreciable percentages teach from five to eight 
subjects. Science is shown as eight different subjects, while the social 
studies are listed as civics, economics, and history. Undoubtedly these 


1Emery N. Ferriss, “Some Important Problems of the Small High School,” 
Bulletin No. 20, The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, March, 
no25; p. 59. 

2 J. S. Heiges, “How Many and What Subjects Should a High-School Teacher in 
Pennsylvania Be Prepared to Teach?” School Review, XX XVIII (April, 1930), 290, 
Table II (adapted). 

3 Edward F. Potthoff, ““Teaching Combinations: Reductio ad Absurdum,” School 
Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 424, Table IV. 
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more refined classifications largely account for the contrast between the 
Potthoff study and the Heiges study. 


TABLE 54 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF TEACHERS OF EACH OF SIXTEEN SUBJECTS ACCORDING © 
To NUMBER OF SUBJECTS WHICH THEY TAUGHT 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS TEACHING: 


NUMBER OF ; 
SUBJECT Bee One Two Three Four Fe 
SUBJECT Subject Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 
BiOlOvy spreaders 294 3 35 39 19 4 
Botany." ee eo 65 0 6 25 41 28 
Ghemistry4e.3 ius. 155 2 37 44 14 3 
CIVICS seems Win ataes 224 1 20 41 24 14 
Economics eo 200 0 20 44 21 15 
Bnplish bogs nee ub 1026 33 +4 18 4 1 
ERENCH ete 131 4 58 35 3 0 
General science.... 397 3 ou 38 18 4 
Geology ee wam ani 85 2 16 37 26 19 
Historyienee ee. 610 8 42 34 11 “ 
Latin Sane eee 501 6 65 22 6 1 
Mathematics...... 719 23 OM, 26 11 3 
PO YSICS ene ecco, 305 0 30 47 18 5 
Physiology........ 110 4 25 34 30 7 
Speech aes. wire 49 4 59 27 6 4 
ZOOLOZV eae wee ee 84 0 11 28 40 va 


It is obvious that the number of different subjects in the teaching load 
varies inversely with the size of the school. The smaller the number of 
teachers, the less can their tasks be specialized. Since beginning 
teachers typically are inducted into the profession through small 
schools, this factor in teaching load works to their disadvantage. 

Number of daily preparations. To say that a teacher gives in- 
struction in English may mean that he daily meets five sections of 
freshmen pursuing the same course of study; or it may mean that he 
daily meets two sections of pupils of Grade IX and one section each of 
grades X, XI, and XII. In the one case, ‘‘teaching English’? means 
making one preparation daily; in the other, it means making four prep- 
arations daily. Obviously, we have here a factor in teaching load. It 
operates with special severity in the case of beginning teachers. Ander- 
son ? found that nearly nine tenths of first-year teachers in Ohio make 
three, four, five, or six daily preparations, with approximately equal 
percentages in each category. 


1 Earl W. Anderson, ‘The Teaching Load of the Beginner in High School,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), VII (October 3, 1928), 280- 
281, 291-292. 

2 [bid., p. 281. 
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The subject combinations constituting teachers’ loads. From 
Table 54 (page 386) it may be seen that the subjects vary in the fre- 
quency with which they are combined with other subjects in the teach- 
ing load. Since the table includes only academic subjects, it does not 
show what has been demonstrated in a number of studies, namely, that 
all the special subjects are usually taught singly rather than in com- 
bination.! Neither does the table show to what extent combinations 
are recurring and to what extent chaotic. 

Table 55 ? gives some detailed evidence on this aspect of the teaching 
load. It shows the most frequently recurring combinations in small 
high schools of Pennsylvania. Almost four fifths of the teachers studied 
in that investigation were teaching more than one subject, yet the total 
of the frequencies shown in Table 55 is less than one third of the 
teachers. This means that almost half the teachers were giving instruc- 
tion in a wide variety of subject combinations, each occurring no more 
than three times in the whole group. 


TABLE 55 


SUBJECT COMBINATIONS OCCURRING FouR OR MorRE TIMES IN THE TEACHING 
Loaps oF 331 PENNSYLVANIA HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN FOUR-YEAR 
HicH SCHOOLS WITH FROM 3 TO 10 TEACHERS 


COMBINATIONS Times OccuRRING 


Two-subject 
Se EMAL. See Ges, cis ee ets SV al abs yeaa 
MIEIONE USEC bint. ho. a bok a spk + Sas bye ieroperew + ema supe 
MEE ET SEO V I Wadi acs kins x he. 6 es. 2,% een nade Evie ies 
MUM SUGIAU SCIENCE 5 ie ec hes cela ves Cwenle ate 
SAM OEER CC east OR LIT Scien es 6 coin ad soja me be Pk he ete PD 
RR ORIALICS = DOVSICS es aes ks teats tle eee ens 
Pees uerostics commercial subjects...) 6. ee 
eC tra fetal ieee eb. 4 Saja nid os lore § ogo vate Mhmee 
AIST ys ee itie pies v2 Os vp oh fea we 
REC ICUCOe hee eee ne ae he ed Se ce 


_— 
Cn He STON Un > +R 00 
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Three-subject 
ratte ETON. occ tis oe ce he ke ta eee 
English — history — social science. ..............s0ee0e 
Mathematics — history — social science...............-. 
Chemistry — biology — general science.................. 
Physics — biology — general science. ..............6.006- 


— 
ep bos 


Four-subject 
Chemistry — physics — biology — general science........ 8 


Cay | aR IS Se FORE RD Ct ore ee ner 107 


1 For example, see Heiges, op. cit., pp. 293-295, Table V. 
2 Adapted from P. W. Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 36-37, tables X, XI. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Other researches afford similar findings. Potthoff said of conditions 
in Illinois, ‘“‘the conclusion is inescapable that the picture afforded by 
this study of teaching combinations is one of all but complete chaos.” ! 
However, there is evidence in Table 55 of some tendency to assign the 
teacher subjects which are closely allied. ‘This tendency is more marked 
in larger schools. Among the circumstances which tend to block the 
exercise of this principle is the teacher’s lack of all-around training for 
these cognate subjects, a problem which was discussed in Chapter IX. 
It is perhaps true that some of the weird combinations to be found are 
due to the weird training of the teachers. The principle, however, is 
probably frequently neglected because it is not recognized or because 
of various difficulties in assignment. 

Difficulties in assignment. When we consider the task of adjusting 
the programs of all teachers in a given school so that each teacher will 
have approximately the same burden, so that every class will have a 
teacher of adequate specific training, and so that each teacher’s load 
shall either be in one subject or in subjects closely allied, it is apparent 
—especially to those who have tried to discharge this function—that 
there arise many determinants of the teacher’s load which do not appear 
in academic discussions of the task. Many of these factors of the practi- 
cal situation, with the relative frequency of their appearance, have been 
disclosed in a portion of Hutson’s investigation of the specific training of 
teachers.?, With a special interest in analyzing fully the reasons for the 
frequent hiatus between teachers’ training and the subjects they 
were teaching, Hutson sent a special inquiry to the principals of 
those Pennsylvania and California high schools from the staffs of 
which he had received complete returns of teaching assignment and 
semester-hour preparation for teaching. He studied the daily program 
of each school in order to locate those subjects which were being 
taught by teachers of inadequate preparation, assuming as a minimum 
standard of adequacy twelve hours of training in the college depart- 
ment corresponding to the subject being taught. To each principal in 
whose school such deficiencies appeared, a letter was addressed, asking 
him to state the reasons why the particular subject assignment was 
made. The tabulation of the responses, together with a percentage dis- 
tribution of their frequency of mention, appears on the next page in 
Lables) Ons 


POP Gio Ds 421. 2 Op. cit., Chap. VII. 
% From P. W. Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, pp. 171-172, 
Table LI. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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TABLE 56 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REASONS WuHy SupyecTts ARE ASSIGNED TO 
TEACHERS WHOSE SPECIALIZED PREPARATION IS INADEQUATE FOR 
TEACHING THEM 


PER CENT 


REASONS FOR ASSIGNMENT (222 FREQUENCIES) 


J. Preparation of the teacher considered adequate because of: 
Merainingetl igi SCHOO] mbm ia] 1m la er TE lces: 
MeTaclicalbexperiencer st). “57, es, 20s, MUNA eae ee 
Meeaciiloiexpcricnce..0. sis. e anne 1 eee ain SENN 
. Teacher is now studying in that field, or intends to pre- 
PaALerUa OG Cl Cian, ate fias Sait cake Un tire eae gne 
. Training (character and source not given).......... 
eNviOstmogicalsteaCher forat sia ae ee al 
. Original report of preparation was in error.......... 
. College preparation sufficient because of hours in re- 
LA LCORSUD JECTS CRT tM hoi eee eo Re CEL: 
. Personality of teacher, personal qualifications, etc... . 
» BEL UTE RTT, ah Aiea ge ae mI en ACHR ark: Midaeg I GD ok pelts 
TN RENEE oe. Te eae a aa CR MO ceils Sin Am ml 
II. Teachers’ preferences, negative and positive.............. 
Ill. Hiring method 
A. Done too late to get teacher with right combination . 
B. Teacher hired for personality and influence......... 
C. Hired by school board without inquiry into special 
training, or for nonprofessional reasons........... 
Mammen ncipameakcs what 18 LeLt 4 2 ain. 16 dese siete a «le deena ko 
V. Subject assignment of preceding teacher passed on, regardless 
mE ET HAIN AOLESUCCESSOL Ones ud os dare Lay hom vty lee ee 
RS ORT GOTIOL VET eee ink AMS widths weve GA Ne ciapslded .eedob ae 
VII. Decided to give course after teachers had been hired....... 
See Norenoucniteachers on(staff , oo sos ee ee 
IX. Teacher had vacant period at time that it was desirable to 
eC GLASS MEMO a el aie chice te dis OE shot AUS eee a I oh 
X. Other teachers had maximum load and no one else to take it 
XI. School too small for a specialist in the department......... 
PaieNoweacmer had special preparation if... 68). 0 sife. Nees - 
XIII. In order to maintain a logical combination of: 
BAU SCION CGM icicle Scout acc tne srutennao ane inna 
BMUIA ES CUCICS tee 8). each ahat, cial eho atva ane he Memes nates 
Pomme CLISHWANG IP TONIC ets cls Bellis ue Oslphae nee ante ates 
D. Vocational mathematics and shop................. 
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A. Preparation considered adequate (I-A to K)................ 36.9 
B. Reasons (II-IX) Primarily Remediable by the School Ad- 
Fo LA EO OIG st 2 ar6 TIL ay rit eae PURER fe, Pen TS RL Vir Geeton Hy ote 

C. Reasons (X—XIII) Primarily Remediable by the Teacher- 


Sin Pen PeNCies ert oes OS eka ol een Sea on ee 


29.5 
34.5 


Under the first rubric of Table 56 have been grouped all those ex- 
pressions of the principals which could be considered as attempts to 
defend the assignments on the grounds of the teacher’s fitness. It 1s 


evident from the second category of reasons that teachers’ preferences 
K—26 
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play a considerable part in determining teaching assignments. Hutson’s 
explanation is: ! 


In some cases it was plain that the teacher was given opportunity to choose; 
in others he apparently pressed his preference for a given subject despite the 
superior preparation of other members of the faculty or his own superior 
preparation in a field he was not teaching; again, the statement was negative, 
that is, the assignment was made because the other teachers or some particular 
teacher would not teach the subject. 


Concerning the significance of the tenth category of reasons, appear- 
ing more frequently than any other, Hutson says: ? 


It suggests the need of many teachers who are prepared to teach several 
subjects and the existence of many “‘odds and ends” in the schedule (one or 
two class sections more than the teacher of a given subject can handle). Typi- 
cal statements from which the forty-one frequencies were drawn are: “Only 
teacher available for this subject without overloading other teachers and leav- 
ing Miss L. with a very light course.’’ ‘‘Miss D. was given history to even up 
the amount of work.” ‘“‘Crowded schedules of history teacher.” ‘‘Only avail- 
able one.” ‘Teacher trained in history overloaded.” 


The twelfth reason, under which were classified nearly 10 per cent of 
the responses, differs from the tenth in that it refers to the fact that no 
teacher on the faculty had the necessary specialized preparation, and 
points again to the necessity of having teachers trained in several sub- 
jects. Of the thirteenth group of reasons, Hutson says: 3 


[It] is evidence that a number of principals sense the desirability of main- 
taining logical combinations of subjects in their assignments and would utilize 
teachers so trained. 


The list of reasons given in Table 56 reveals the varied character of 
the factors which the administrator must take into account or does take 
into account in determining the teacher’s load. There is considerable 
evidence of inadequate appreciation of some of the principles which 
should be determinants; on the other hand, there is evidence of the 
extreme difficulty of the task, the large number of factors beyond the 
principal’s control, and an earnest effort to cope with the problem in a 
professional way. ‘The summary at the foot of the table represents an 
effort to classify the reasons primarily on the basis of responsibility for 


1From P. W. Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, p. 173. By 
permission of ‘The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
2Ibid., p. 174. 8 [bid., p. 175. 
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them. But these groupings, as Hutson explains, are by no means clear- 
cut. An examination especially of the third category in the summary 
(reasons X—XII) must lead us to admit that the elimination of small 
schools through consolidation would go far toward eliminating such 
deplorable factors in determining the teacher’s load. Hence these 
reasons are to be considered remediable by school administration 
through school and district organization as well as by teacher-training 
agencies. We must look to state legislatures and to state departments 
of education for a more favorable organization of secondary education 
in this particular. 

While the data employed in this section to portray difficulties in as- 
signment as a factor or a group of factors governing teaching load have 
been taken from an investigation of small high schools, let it not be 
assumed that they inhere merely in the small-school situation. The 
same factors may be found operating as strictures in large high schools, 
but they are troublesome with decreasing frequency as one goes from 
small to large schools. In general, their existence is less and less to 
be condoned with the increasing size of schools; but every principal 
recognizes from first-hand experience many of the factors in Table 56. 

Length of day and length of periods. How long the school day 
shall be and how long the period of each class meeting shall be are 
questions affecting the teaching load which the school administration 
must answer. Present practice varies considerably. ‘Table 57, page 392, 
is based on data gathered by the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation.! All types and sizes of secondary schools were included in 
this investigation, selected for analysis because of their outstanding 

practices in registration and schedule making. Size of school seemed 
to be unrelated to length of period or number of periods, but separate 
junior and senior high schools showed more tendency toward longer 
and fewer periods, while junior-senior and unreorganized schools in- 
clined toward shorter and more periods. 

Hotz has recently reported a trend toward the long period among 
schools of the North Central Association.” He found that in 1924 the 
percentage of schools operating on schedules with class periods of 55 or 
more minutes was 24, while in 1934-35 the corresponding percentage 


1 Adapted from B. Lamar Johnson, “‘Registration and Schedule Making,” Part 
II of The Program of Studies, pp. 323-324, tables 26 and 27. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19. United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

2H. G. Hotz, “Trends in the Development of Secondary Schools,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936), 290. 
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TABLE 57 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF CLASS PERIODS AND 
NUMBER OF PERIODS IN SCHOOL DAY 


LENGTH OF PERIOD IN NUMBER OF PERIODS 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


MINUTES IN Day 
‘ote: 4 4 1 
40 60 5 17 
45 35 6 68 
50 IH 7 36 
BS 31 8 50 
60 14 9 Ss 
65 Ps 10 4 
75 1 
Average length of period in minutes. .47.2 || Average number of periods.......... 6.8 


was 38. That a lengthened period of direct contact with the pupils— 
both through the extension of the recitation hour and the extension of 
the school day—is to be regarded as an important increase in the teach- 
ing load is certainly evident from the frequently voiced opposition of 
teachers to any such proposal. The extent to which it actually operates 
to increase the teacher’s working hours per week is not known. What is 
more important, we do not know whether it operates to effect a larger 
number of learnings in the individual pupil. 

Number of pupil personalities. Another factor in teaching load is 
the number of different pupils who are committed to a teacher for edu- 
cation during any given semester or year, together with the frequency 
and adequacy of the teacher’s contacts with his pupils. The customary 
practice in senior high schools and in unreorganized schools has been to 
administer practically all subjects five times a week, and teaching load 
has been thought of in such terms. The junior high school in some com- 
munities, however, has been organized so that many classes meet one, 
two, three, or four times a week and the pupil is taught by eight to 
twelve teachers. Typical of such school programs is that of the Welles- 
ley (Massachusetts) Junior High School, in which the studies are ad- 
ministered through 205 classes, of which 99 meet once a week, 27 meet 
twice, 11 meet three times, 37 meet four times, and 31 meet five times.? 

Hutson * has analyzed this administrative practice in its effect on 
teaching load by a study of the situation in the junior high schools of 


1p. W. Hutson, “The Junior High School,” p. 59, Table No. 20, in Wellesley 
pp Survey, C. E. Prall, Director. School Survey Committee, Wellesley, Mass., 
1935. 

2 P. W. Hutson, “A Neglected Factor in the Teaching Load,” School Review, XL 
(March, 1932), 192-203. . 
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Johnstown, Pennsylvania. ‘Table 58,! dividing the teachers into three 
groups according to their subject fields, presents some interesting con- 
trasts. By the most common instrument for measuring teaching load— 
pupil-recitation hours—the teachers of academic subjects have nearly 
twice as heavy a load as do the teachers of Group II and a slightly 
heavier load than the teachers of Group III. According to the number 
of different pupils met, the teachers of groups I and II have approxi- 
mately equal loads, while those of Group III have more than two and a 
half times as heavy a load. ‘These contrasts are explained by the other 
medians shown in the table. The teachers of Group II average half as 
many pupils to the class as do the teachers of groups I and III, and the 
classes of teachers in Group I meet twice as often as do the classes rep- 
resented in Group II and three times as often as those of Group III. 


TABLE 58 
MEDIANS OF Four DISTRIBUTIONS OF JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Group III 
Group II 2 
Group I (37 TEACHERS OF Le EA ae 
eee ae PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
gaa ie Soa) SUE eGo OME FINE ARTS GUIDANCE 


ECONOMICS, AND SHOP) AND DRAMATICS) 


Median Number of Weekly 

Pupil-Recitation Hours. . 831.3 445.8 775.0 
Median Number of Differ- 

ent Pupils Taught...... i Ales 167.5 445.0 
Median Number of Pupils 

i ECCS ee 32.4 16.9 S257 


Median Number of Times 
a Week that Teachers 
Meet Pupils in Classes. . 5.03 2.58 1.68 


To make this factor clearer, Table 59,2 page 394, shows several 
elements in the loads of three teachers in the same school. The last 
column shows how nearly identical are the loads of these teachers 
when measured by the number of weekly pupil-recitation hours taught; 
yet the teacher of art teaches almost ten times as many pupils as the 
teacher of stenography and typewriting and has one tenth as many 
contacts with his pupils. Insofar as knowing the pupil is essential to 
educating him, the loads of these teachers stand in marked contrast. 

Other factors in the strictly instructional load. Other factors 
immediately connected with instructional activity are the subjects 
taught, the year-place of the subjects, the mode of presentation em- 


1 Tbid., pp. 194-196. Adapted from tables I, II, III. 
2 Ibid., p. 197, Table IV. 
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TABLE 59 
INSTRUCTIONAL LOADS OF THREE TEACHERS 
af UMBER OF gon ates OF Sea OF 
IFFERENT IMES A EEK EEKLY 
Supject TaucHT PUPILS IN Pupits ARE Puptt-RECITATION 

CLASSES MET OURS 
ATE Soiree fs cre. Wiad ay 1 557 
Mathemaucs seca 120 5 600 
*Stenography and _ type- 

Witin gia? nae ae eehe. 61 10 610 


* Subjects in Grade X; Johnstown junior high schools include grades VII-X. 


ployed, the years of experience of the teacher, and, obviously, the 
teacher himself. At different points in this presentation of administra- 
tive practices the size of school has been shown to be a significant factor. 
Some evidence of the relative importance of these factors will be given 
in the studies of the distribution of the teacher’s time, which are re- 
ported in the following section of this chapter. 

Noninstructional factors in the teacher’s load. Previous chapters 
relating to the administration of guidance and extracurriculum activi- 
ties of the school have made evident the teacher’s responsibility for 
these important elements in the modern secondary-school program. 
That they are not yet being given proper recognition as a legitimate 
and important part of the teacher’s load is evident to all who have 
given thought to the problem. In addition to activities falling in these 
categories are others that may be termed administrative and clerical. 
Notice was taken of these duties by Ballou as long ago as 1914, in his 
report of the survey of the New York City high schools. His detailed 
description of this aspect of the teacher’s work fits the present situation 
in middle-sized and large-sized high schools, as may be judged by the 
following extracts: ! 


A general classification of these administrative duties will show that some 
of them are (1) regular as to amount and distribution of time required, such 
as hall, basement, yard, and library duty; (2) regular as to distribution of 
time, but varying as to amount, such as preparation of the daily program, 
attention to late students, arrangements for regents’ examinations, and general 
charge of the lunchroom; (3) varying both as to amount and distribution of 
time, such as charge of supplies, textbooks, . . . work as grade adviser, or 
prefecttoficiasss: 12 

Most teachers in the high schools have also charge of an official class. Each 
official class teacher, as a rule, performs the following or similar functions: . . . 


1 From Frank W. Ballou’s High School Organization, pp. 81-83. Copyright 1914 by 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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. Keeping a record of the attendance of pupils. . . . 

. Care and distribution of textbooks and supplies. . 

. Copying records. ... 

Having charge of discipline of pupils in the official class. . . . 
. Disseminating school notices and general information. .. . 

. Looking after wardrobes and lockers. . . . 

7. Counseling pupils about their election of studies and progress in their 
work, together with other administrative duties. 

The official class seems to be a necessary part of the organization of large 
high schools, because it brings about harmony and unity of action. It seems 
to be a satisfactory method of bringing the pupils into direct contact with the 
administrative agencies of the school. But the danger is that these lesser, but 
none the less essential, duties of an official class teacher will interfere with the 
real work of the teacher, namely, teaching. 


Noh WN 


A more recent statement supporting Ballou’s point of view is the fol- 
lowing from Mort and Stuart: ! 


The holding to a minimum of clerical work required of classroom teachers 
is an ever-present consideration in the development of school organization. 
Every proposal for progress must be investigated not only as to its possible 
educational results but also as to its probable cost in clerical work required 
of teachers. 


Perhaps many will agree that the only clerical work in which teachers 
may justifiably engage is that which contributes to their own profes- 
sional work. 

A theme developed by Leonard ? is of significance in this brief con- 
sideration of the whole broad field of noninstructional activities of the 
teacher, for he dwelt on the need for analyzing what he called the 
“marginal responsibilities’ of professional workers, as contrasted with 
their ‘‘technical responsibilities.”’ [lustrated in the teaching profession, 
his point of view is simply that the real teacher not only teaches a sub- 
ject but is counselor and friend to the pupil, studying him as an indi- 
vidual and envisaging him in his entirety, assisting him in his total 
development, and counseling him in meeting all his problems. In ad- 
justing the load of the teacher, it is to be hoped that principals, superin- 
tendents, legislators, and taxpayers will all be increasingly possessed of 
this genuinely educational point of view. 

1Paul R. Mort and Milo H. Stuart, ‘‘Economy in Reporting and Recording 
Pupil Ratings,” Teachers College Record, XXIX (December, 1927), 194. 


2R. J. Leonard, ‘““The Need for Analyzing the Marginal Responsibilities of Pro- 
fessional Workers,” Journal of Educational Research, X (October, 1924), 236-241. 
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HOW THE TEACHER’S WORKING TIME IS 
DISTRIBUTED 


Total working day or week. The preceding section has portrayed 
many of the factors which influence the teacher’s load and which should 
be taken into consideration in the assignment of teaching schedule and 
other duties. It has not, however, presented evaluations of the relative 
importance of the factors. Such is the purpose of this section. 

Evaluations here are made chiefly by considering findings of objec- 
tive inquiries in the field. These findings are presented in the belief 
that they afford some guidance in the solution of the problem of ad- 
justing loads, but not with the assumption that they provide the basis 
of a formula to be applied mechanically to meet all needs in an area 
of such complex human relationships as are represented in the work 
of the school. 

Virtually the only mode of evaluation which has been employed to 
date has been that of measuring and analyzing teachers’ time expendi- 
ture. ‘The principal studies available are drawn on to show, so far as 
possible, the influence of the varying elements in the teacher’s load. 
For some of these elements which have been discussed at length, no 
time evaluation is available. A few other elements, not mentioned in 
the preceding section, are discussed below. It is essential at the outset 
to recognize the basic limitation of the time-expenditure method of 
evaluation. Brownell! says that a sound method would be to measure 
the difficulty of the teacher’s work by the energy used per unit of time, and 
the amount of the teacher’s work by the results obtained per unit of time. 
Lacking the means for this measurement, we can merely measure tzme. 
Furthermore, the employment even of this method is not easy. Most of 
the investigations so made have involved the teacher’s keeping a daily 
record for a week, or for several weeks, of the amount of time devoted 
to the activities listed on a blank of inquiry. ‘This implies constant 
watchfulness, strict honesty, and the ability to distinguish and classify 
activities correctly, on the part of the person reporting. 

As far as the teacher’s total working day or week is concerned, the 
time studies are in substantial agreement and show that the average 
teacher’s working time approximates an 8-hour day and a 44-hour 
week. An unpublished study by Reichard,” in which he analyzed re- 
ports by 126 teachers in high schools of Minneapolis on time actually 


1S. M. Brownell, The Working Hours of Secondary School Teachers in Connecticut. 
Doctor’s thesis on file in the Yale University Library, 1926. 
* Reported by Leonard V. Koos in The American Secondary School, pp. 641 ff. 
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spent on all professional activities during one school week, showed an 
average of 8.3 hours per day for a week of five and a half days, or 9.1 
hours per day for a 5-day week. The range was wide, extending on 
the 5-day-week basis from less than 6 hours per day for some teachers 
to more than 15 hours for others, with more than three fourths of all 
between 6 and 11 hours. The average hours of time expenditure found 
by Frank H. Koos! for teachers in smaller high schools of Minnesota 
was approximately the same as Reichard’s median. Studies by 
Greenan ? and Cowing ° yielded similar averages. 

Brownell, whose study is the most thorough and the most searching 
of all the time studies of secondary-school teachers, has computed the 
range and central tendencies of the professional week of Connecticut 
high-school teachers to be as shown in Table 60.4 His medians are 


TABLE 60 


NUMBER OF Hours FoR A 7-DAY WEEK DEVOTED TO ALL PHASES OF SCHOOLWORK 
BY 285 TEACHERS, INCLUDING 37 HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


NUMBER OF Hours PER WEEK 


NUMBER 
pes 8 1 H 
TEACHERS rere wens MEDIAN One Tce 
Meachersu, ice... 4 248 24.0 35.9 40.0 45.3 63.0 
Department Heads. af 32.0 34.8 42.8 48.5 56.0 
ethos 285 24.0 35.9 40.3 45.5 63.0 


appreciably lower than those already cited, but this is perhaps due to 
the fact that some if not all the other studies included time for profes- 
sional reading and extension courses. The most striking evidence in 
Brownell’s table is the wide variation in the working time of teachers, 
which, however, is comparable with the variation found by Reichard, 
as quoted above. The table shows one teacher devoting more than two 
and a half times as many hours per week to schoolwork as another 
teacher, with a range of approximately 10 hours among the teachers 
who constitute the middle 50 per cent of the distribution. The causes 
of such differences must be analyzed to provide a basis for recommen- 
dations concerning the administration of the teaching load. 


1Frank H. Koos, ‘“‘The Load of the High-School Teacher,” The American School 
Board Journal, LXV (August, 1922), 47. 

2 John T. Greenan, ‘““The Teacher’s School Week,” School Review, XXX (October, 
1922), 598. 

3 Helen H. Cowing, “‘A Teacher’s Time,” School Review, XX XI (May, 1923), 353. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 46-47, adapted from Table VI, 
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General analysis of time expenditure. Reichard and Frank H. 
Koos ! both summarized the teachers’ activities in two large categories, 
the instructional and the noninstructional. The former includes such 
activities as preparing lessons, meeting classes, and correcting papers, 
and the latter comprises such activities as supervision of study halls, 
library, and corridors, making records and reports, advising students, 
sponsoring extracurriculum interests, and attending faculty meetings. 
Both found that the noninstructional activities absorbed nearly a fourth 
of the teachers’ time. Greenan ? classified teachers’ activities into the fol- 
lowing four types and found the percentage distribution of time to be 
as indicated with each type: teaching, 70.6; clerical, 7.1; advisory, 7.0; 
disciplinary, 15.2. Greenan further showed * the extreme variation 
among teachers with regard to time expenditure on twenty-two types of 
duties, including practically all of a teacher’s possible professional 
activity except meeting classes. 

A writer reporting * the distribution of the time of high-school 
teachers in California computed the time devoted to various types of 
school duties, not including time spent in class, in medians and standard 
deviations. Concerning the latter he said: ‘‘The ‘Standard Deviation 
from the Average’ is usually so large that it is safe to make a general 
statement that there is no standardization of any factor comprising the 
teacher’s program of weekly work.” 

Undoubtedly the host of variable elements in the teachers’ work 
accounts for the wide variation found in their total working time. The 
task of the administrator is clearly to take full cognizance of as many 
as possible of these variables and allow for them in considering the 
assignment of duties. To the fuller exposition of a number of the vari- 
ables the next division of this section is devoted. 

Specific analyses to measure significance of various factors in 
time expenditure. (1) Size of school.—In his study of the teacher’s 
time expenditure in small and medium-sized Minnesota high schools, 
Frank H. Koos found a slightly shorter average day in the larger schools 
represented in his study, a difference which may be accounted for by a 
decrease in the time devoted to nonteaching duties.® Graves found the 
working week of teachers in large high schools to be from one and one 
half to two hours shorter than that of teachers in small and medium 


1 Op. cit., p. 47. 2 Obs cit. pals: 3 Ibid., p. 594, Table I. 

4J W. Graves, ‘Distribution of the Time of High-School Teachers in California,” 
The American School Board Journal, LX VII (November, 1923), 48-50. 

5 Op. cit., Table II. 
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high schools, a difference apparently accounted for by a shorter time 
devoted to “Instruction in class groups’ and duties ““On account of 
subjects taught.” 1 Consistent with this evidence, also, is Brownell’s 
summary statement that “Increase in size of school is accompanied by 
a slight decrease in the time.” 

(2) Length of school day.—Brownell found that “‘ The median teacher 
in schools with a five-hour session devotes the same amount of time to 
schoolwork as teachers in schools with a six-hour session.”” While it may 
be that Brownell did not have enough cases to assure a representative 
sampling of these two types of schools, other data (to be set forth 
presently) incline us to accept his statement as generally true. Within 
the time which they control, teachers probably adjust themselves to the 
length of the session. 

(3) Certain differences among men and women teachers—Reichard found 
that the averages (on the basis of five and one half days per week) for 
men and women were, respectively, 8.5 and 8.2 hours per day. His data 
showed that while men devote slightly less time to strictly instructional 
duties than do women, the difference is more than compensated for by 
the longer time they devote to noninstructional responsibilities. The 
data given by Frank H. Koos agree closely with Reichard’s, but 
Brownell reports that ‘‘No difference in time was found between sexes.” 
The findings in the Minnesota studies, however, seem not unreasonable, 
because of the smaller number of men than women employed and the 
consequently larger burden of supervision of extracurriculum interests 
of boys. 

Two more of Brownell’s findings should be stated here. ‘“‘Men 
and women who live at home devote slightly less time to schoolwork 
than men and women who are rooming.”’ Presumably the latter group 
have fewer distracting influences and interests to compete with profes- 
sional life. ‘‘Married men and single women devote less time to school- 
work than single men and married women.” 

(4) Subjects taught—Reichard secured his reports of time expendi- 
ture on a form which permitted computation of the average amount of 
time devoted to the class period. To the 45 minutes of the basic period 
he was able to add the minutes spent per period during the week in prep- 
aration, in correction of themes, laboratory notes, or other written 
- work, in conference with pupils enrolled, and for other instructional 
duties. For more than 3300 periods of instruction he found an average 
expenditure of time of 77 minutes, which is 32 minutes—approximately 


1 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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a half hour—devoted outside the class period to the courses represented. 
He was enabled to compute the averages for each subject or subject 
group and thus to evaluate the influence of subjects taught on the teach- 
ing load. He found the following averages: English, 99; foreign lan- 
guage, 74; social studies, 92; mathematics, 88; science, 75; commercial, 
74; industrial (including home economics), 58. If science recitations 
only had been considered, the subject would no doubt have stood higher 
in the group in point of time expenditure; but recitation and laboratory 
periods were merged and counted equally because of the difficulty of 
distinguishing them. All subjects in which a laboratory procedure pre- 
vails take less of the teacher’s time per period, a point which Frank H. 
Koos has interestingly verified by analyzing separately the time re- 
quired for each of the commercial subjects. For example, he found that 
bookkeeping and penmanship required an expenditure of 53 and 55 
minutes, respectively, for each 40-minute period, while commercial 
arithmetic and commercial law each required 97 minutes. 


No. of 
Subject Groups Teachers 


S English. cccccccuss. 48 t——_{__ | 4} 
. More than one 

Subject 55 -————_{__ 4} 
EOCIERCE Ate ee tee 27, t——___[ +" 


N — 


. Commercial...............39 t—__|[" +4 
. Others — One 


subject only mene l] aaa eae] 
8. Mathematics............. 31 t——{_ |[-} 
All teachers r-——___ [4+ 
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Hours per week 


Ficure 30. Hours per Week Devoted to Schoolwork by Connecticut High-School 
Teachers, Showing Total Range, Middle 50 Per Cent, and Median for the Teachers 
of Each Subject or Subject Group 
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Further evidence of the influence of the subject taught as a factor in 
the teaching load is afforded by Figure 30, which is based on Brownell’s 
data.’ This shows the total time expenditure, teachers being classified 

1 Adapted from Table XIV, p. 58. 
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by subjects. Brownell says, “‘Principals in several of the high schools 
providing data for this study took particular pains to state that they 
attempted to equalize the load of teachers by giving fewer extra duties 
to teachers of English or one less class to advisers of certain extracurric- 
ular organizations, or to equalize the burden otherwise.” Despite 
these efforts, differences exist and are in evidence when teachers are 
classified according to subjects taught. The medians of the mathema- 
tics and English teachers are 7 hours apart. The effect of having to 
teach a combination of subjects is also noticeable, the 55 teachers teach- 
ing “‘more than one subject’? having a higher median number of hours 
in their teaching week than any other group and 3.3 hours more than 
the median of all the teachers combined. Surveying Figure 30 again, we 
must agree with Brownell that a point of great significance is that ‘‘the 
range within groups far exceeds the differences between groups.”’ 
‘““While noting the differences between subject groups, it should not be 
forgotten that there are some mathematics teachers devoting to their 
work twice as many hours as some English teachers, and that the 
range within any subject group is approximately three or more 
times the difference between the median mathematics and English 
teachers.” 

(5) Year-place of subjects——Reichard found the average number of 
minutes of instructional time required for first-year high-school subjects 
to be 76; for second-year subjects, 75; for third-year subjects, 78; for 
fourth-year subjects, 84. Appreciable increase comes only with the 
fourth year, the subject groups most influential in bringing this about 
being English, mathematics, and social studies. ‘The certainty of year- 
place of subjects as a factor in teaching load is not clearly established, 
inasmuch as Frank H. Koos presents figures from his study of 236 
teachers in smaller Minnesota high schools which apparently show that 
the subjects of the last years of the high school do not demand more time 
than do those of the first years. 

(6) Szze of class—Reichard grouped the class sections involved in 
his investigation into three divisions: classes enrolling from 1 to 17 
pupils, classes enrolling from 18 to 29 pupils, and classes enrolling 30 or 
more pupils. With classes thus grouped, he found the average expendi- 
tures of time per period to be, respectively, 72, 77, and 84 minutes. 
There is thus a distinct increase in time corresponding to the increase in 
size of class, but the average difference of only 12 minutes between the 
smallest and the largest classes represented exhibits a 17 per cent in- 
crease in time for what is perhaps a 100 per cent increase in size of class. 
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While it may at first appear that these facts discredit the importance 
ascribed by regional associations to class size, as a basis for adjusting the 
teacher’s load, we cannot be sure; perhaps the individual pupil of the 
large class is simply getting less educational value than the one in the 
smaller class. 

(7) Number of pupil recitations—The number of pupil recitations 
apparently has no relationship either to the total time devoted to school- 
work or to the time devoted to teaching duties, according to Brownell. 
The method by which he arrived at this striking conclusion was to com- 
pute the coefficient of correlation between the pupil-hour loads of 227 
teachers, for whom he had complete data, and their total time expendi- 
tures on schoolwork. This coefficient was found to be .085 + .067, 
which signifies an absence of relationship. Brownell thought that a 
possible explanation for this lack of relationship might lie in the time 
devoted to noninstructional duties—that those with a low pupil-hour 
load might be devoting sufficiently more time to those activities not 
directly connected with classroom instruction to offset a relationship 
actually existing between pupil-period load and the time occupied with 
teaching duties. We therefore computed the correlation between total 
time spent on teaching duties and the pupil-hour load. The coefficient 
was —.032 + .067. Apparently an undue importance has been at- 
tached to number of pupil recitations as a factor in teaching load, when 
total time expended is considered. 

(8) Concurrent class sections——~The number of daily preparations 
required of the teacher was described as an element to be considered in 
making up the teaching schedule. Reichard found, however, that the 
average time expended per class period, when only a single section of a 
course was being taught, was 75 minutes; the averages when concurrent 
sections were being taught were as follows: two sections, 85 minutes; 
three sections, 75 minutes; four sections, 80 minutes; five sections, 85 
minutes. ‘The relationship seems to be casual rather than otherwise, and 
it is not in accord with the commonly voiced opinion that teaching a 
number of sections of the same course tends materially to reduce the 
teaching load. A similar finding was obtained by Leonard V. Koos in 
his investigation into the instructional loads at the University of Wash- 
ington. Brownell’s summary statement is: ‘“The number of separate 
preparations required and the time devoted to schoolwork show no con- 
sistent relationship.” 


1 The Adjustment of the Teaching Load in a University. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 15, 1919. 
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(9) Experience of teachers—Reichard was handicapped in evaluating 
the influence of experience on time expenditure because some experi- 
ence is required for acceptance on the Minneapolis staff. It was possible, 
however, to inquire into the effect of experience with the courses repre- 
sented. ‘he average time expended for the first year of experience in a 
course was 84 minutes; for the second year, 94 minutes; for the third 
year, 74 minutes; and for the fourth year or more, 74 minutes. While 
the trend is not completely consistent, it is evident that the first and 
second years’ teaching contact with a course entails a higher average 
expenditure of time than do later years. Frank H. Koos’s study of this 
factor presented no certain trends, and he concludes, ‘‘Experience seems 
to me an uncertain factor in its influence upon the teaching load.” 
Brownell’s findings, however, roughly support Reichard’s in showing 
that increase in experience up to about ten years is accompanied by a 
slight decrease in time expenditure. 

(10) Mode of presentation—As was shown above, in evaluating the 
subject as a factor in teaching load, those periods of instruction by the 
laboratory method required a smaller time expenditure than those in 
which the recitation mode prevailed. 

(11) Amount of noninstructional responsibility—It is clear to any ob- 
server of the secondary school that the noninstructional duties are 
not equally distributed but to some extent are apportioned to the staff 
according to the abilities and the interests of the members. The prin- 
cipal makes more or less of an effort to equalize such burdens, even 
to the extent of adding to or subtracting from the instructional load. 
That there is a general failure to evaluate the noninstructional duties 
properly as to the time expenditure which they entail is suggested by 
the approximate agreement of Reichard and Frank H. Koos in their 
disclosure of a negligible or almost negligible relationship between the 
amounts of time devoted to the two main divisions of a teacher’s work, 
instructional and noninstructional duties. If the total burdens of 
teachers were properly equalized, as one of these divisions increases the 
other should decrease. This would result in a high negative correlation. 
However, the Reichard study yielded a coefficient of — .08, and that by 
Koos, of —.31. It is apparent that more careful consideration must 
be given to both constituents of the teacher’s load in the assignment 
of duties. 

(12) Teaching efficiency—Brownell asked the principals of the schools 
co-operating in his investigation to select the third of their faculties 
whom they considered to rank highest in teaching efficiency, and also 
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the third whom they considered to rank lowest in that respect. When 
he computed the time expenditure per week of the two groups and also 
of the middle third, he found that the middle and lower thirds coincided 
very closely, but that the superior teachers devoted more time to school- 
work, their median being approximately 5 hours greater than those 
of the other two groups. ‘The overlapping of the three groups, however, 
seems more significant than the difference mentioned. 

(13) The teacher as a determinant of time expenditure—Brownell has 
pointed to the teacher himself as a potent factor in determining his own 
load. He divided most of the teacher’s activities in connection with 
schoolwork into three groups, classified according to the source of control 
of time expenditure on each. ‘The categories are as follows: 


A. Activities for which the time is largely controlled by the administration 
Classroom teaching 
Study-hall supervision 
Assembly attendance 
Hall and lunchroom duties 
B. Activities for which the time is almost wholly controlled by the individual 
Preparation 
Correcting papers 
C. Activities for which the time is partially controlled by the administration 
but to a considerable extent regulated by the individual teacher 
Assisting pupils 
Extracurriculum duties 
Clerical work 
Home-room duties 
Professional meetings and conferences 
Miscellaneous school duties 


When he divided teachers on the basis of the amount of time devoted 
to an activity for which the time spent is almost wholly determined by 
the individual teacher, such as correcting papers, he found that among 
the 50 teachers spending most time in correcting papers, 8.0 hours per 
week was the median time; of the 50 teachers spending least time in that 
activity, .05 hours was the median time. Comparing the median total 
time spent on schoolwork by these two groups, he found that the first 
group spent 11.0 hours per week more than the second. The rest of the 
time analysis showed that the two groups were spending approximately 
equal amounts of time on most of their other duties. 

Similarly, Brownell found the 50 teachers who spent the highest 
amount of time on preparation and the 50 teachers who spent the least 
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time on preparation. The median amounts of time spent on this ac- 
tivity by the two groups were, respectively, 10.3 hours and .6 hour per 
week. ‘lhe medians of the total time spent on schoolwork by the two 
groups were, respectively, 48.0 hours and 35.0 hours. 

Table 61 re-emphasizes the potency of the teacher’s control of his 
time as a factor in determining total time spent. It will be noticed that 
the 50 teachers who spent the highest total amount of time vary but little 
from the whole group or the 50 who spent the lowest total amount of 
time, when we consider only the activities controlled by the adminis- 
tration. ‘The sharp contrasts which clearly account for differences in 
total time spent lie in the activities on which the teacher partly or wholly 
controls his own time. 


TABLE 61 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL TIME SPENT ON SCHOOLWORK PER WEEK TO SHOW INFLUENCE 
OF TEACHERS’ CONTROL OF THEIR TIME ! 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF Hours SPENT: 


PortION oF ACTIVITY By me ener my all By ttn 
Highest Total (248) Lowest Total 
Amount of Time Amount of Time 
Total time on schoolwork....... 50.00 40.00 32200 
Activities largely controlled by 
ehe-administration; .).2...:.. 21.46 21.96 pad i 
Activities partly controlled by 
administration and partly by 
GOATS, oc), a oj a a 10.16 5.65 3.24 
Activities controlled by the indi- 
vidual: 
Mm olrecting papers. . . 2... 6.40 2.10 .20 
PeeETEDATALION 32.01 Ss: 4's. 2 8.00 4,40 1.80 


From the data presented in the evaluation of the factors entering into 
the teaching load, it may be judged that the last one described is perhaps 
most significant of all, assuming, of course, the customary assignments 
of classes. Differences in professional zeal and in the ability to use 
time efficiently are undoubtedly factors of the variation in the amount 
of time teachers spend on their work. Great importance must also be 
granted to subjects taught and the factor closely connected therewith 
(namely, mode of presentation), to the number of different subjects 
taught, and to the amount of noninstructional responsibility assigned. 
It seems important, also, to hold in mind the lack of significance of 
number of pupil recitations and of concurrent sections. 


1 Adapted from Brownell, Table X XVI, 
. K—27 
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APPROPRIATE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
SUMMARIZED 


Eliminating small high schools. Of the many counts against the 
small high school, the heavy and varied teaching schedule which it 
imposes must be regarded as an important one. Whether or not the 
teacher records an excessive time expenditure, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the teacher cannot teach four different subjects as effi- 
ciently as he can teach one. Administration should correct that condi- 
tion by establishing schools of such size as to permit a degree of speciali- 
zation in the work of the staff members. ‘That an appropriate state 
policy can go far toward achieving this favorable condition has been 
demonstrated by Proctor! in his comparison of the high schools of 
Oregon, Washington, and California. At the time the study was made, 
the median school for Oregon was the 2-teacher school and for Wash- 
ington was the 3-teacher school, while for California it was the 8-teacher 
school. Proctor’s explanation is: ? 


The effect of the California plan of state aid to secondary schools, combined 
with the policy of union high-school districts, is herein contrasted with the 
single-district plan of organization and the different methods of high-school 
support employed in the states of Washington and Oregon. ‘This comparison 
is all the more significant because Washington and Oregon may be said to 
be more or less typical of a majority of the other states in their administration 
of secondary education. 


The prevalence of the union district is to be seen in the percentage dis- 
tribution of California high-school districts according to type in 1925-— 
26, which is as follows: Regular, 9.7; city, 10.4; union, 68.9; county, 
2.8; joint union, 8.3.3 While the movement for consolidation of both 
elementary and high-school districts is doubtless making some headway 
in many sections of the country, it seems as though the change should go 
forward much more rapidly and generally, especially in view of the 
recent revolution in highway transportation facilities. 

Another means of increasing the size of high schools is the adoption 
in the smaller communities of the six-year secondary school. Such a 
measure makes possible a greater vertical extension of the teacher’s 

1 William M. Proctor, “Union versus Single-District High Schools,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, IV (March, 1918), 146-154. 

2 Ibid., p. 146. 

3 Adapted from Leonard V. Koos, Secondary Education in California, Report of a 


Preliminary Survey, p. 30, Table VI. California State Department of Education, 
1928. 
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load and a correspondingly narrower horizontal spread. The advan- 
tage is realized even in unreorganized systems by the teachers of home 
economics, shop, and other special subjects. They teach in both the 
high school and the upper grades, and most commonly they have no 
other subjects in their teaching schedules. With reorganization, the 
size of the staff would be increased, with a consequently greater oppor- 
tunity for specialization in the division of the teaching load.! 
Stabilizing curriculums and subject combinations. A number of 
Southern states, faced with the problem of raising standards in large 
numbers of small secondary schools and with the problem of stimulating 
the establishment of many more secondary schools, to the end that uni- 
versal secondary education may be achieved, have in recent years been 
attempting to effect some standardization of their high-school programs 
of studies. Bulletins have been issued from several state departments of 
education, of which that from Virginia ? may be taken as typical. These 
bulletins present much detailed suggestion. Not only do they outline 
curriculums for small high schools of two, three, four, five, six, and 
seven teachers, but they exhibit daily schedules to show the exact sub- 
jects and grades which might constitute each teacher’s load. A number 
of variations are provided for, such as offering home economics and 
agriculture or not doing so. The bulletins represent a definite attempt 
to standardize and simplify the teaching load through stabilizing and 
controlling the combinations of subjects in teachers’ programs—com- 
binations based on cognate and related subject matter. While they pro- 
pose the alternation of certain subjects from year to year in the interest 
of an adequate curriculum, they provide for such alternation with a 
view to preserving natural subject combinations in the teachers’ loads. 
The extent to which the detailed suggestions of these state depart- 
ments are really workable can be determined only through trial. One 
can readily think of many factors which influence the subject combina- 
tions in teaching loads and which are impossible to plan for except as 
they actually arise. For example, the logical person to assume the 
principalship of one of these small schools might at one time be a person 
trained in English, therefore his teaching load should be in that field; at 
another time, the most acceptable candidate for principal might be 


1 A test of the extent to which this apparent advantage of the six-year high school 
is being realized has been made in the state of Indiana. Carefully gathered data 
lead to the conclusion that is expressed in the title of the study. See J. R. Shannon, 
**An Unexploited Opportunity in the Six-Year High School,” School Review, XXXVI 
(December, 1928), 745-756. 

2 Manual of Administration for High Schools of Virginia. Richmond: State Board of 
Education, 1928. 
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trained in science. This would change all teaching schedules. Such a 
situation seems unavoidable because principals come from the ranks of 
teachers of all subjects. However, rather than attempt to conjure up 
further obstacles to these efforts at state-wide improvement of teaching 
efficiency through simplification and standardization of teaching load, 
it is more fitting to commend such complete recognition and detailed 
study of the problem. 

Fortunately, we need not wait on state recommendation and assist- 
ance in the application of the principles discussed under this caption. 
Every local administrator can and should employ these principles, not 
only when he assigns the teaching schedule but, as pointed out in 
Chapter [X, when he selects new teachers. 

Subject certification. Discussed at length in Chapter [X as a device 
for rendering more efficient the performance of the function of selection 
of teachers, subject certification of high-school teachers needs mere 
mention here. It is to be thought of as one means of preventing the 
assignment of a wide variety of subjects to a teacher, especially subjects 
for which he is not trained. 

Considering probable time expenditure in assignment of the 
teacher’s load. In Cowing’s study,! 25 of the 100 teachers reporting 
were teachers of English. The median number of classes per week in 
their loads was 21, while that of the other teachers was 25. Graves found 
similar evidence of this administrative practice in his study of California 
teachers. The following numbers of minutes per week were reported as 
given to ‘assigned group duties’: English teachers, 1163; social-studies 
teachers, 1225; drawing teachers, 1520; manual-training teachers, 
1552.” ‘These data show a distinct tendency to recognize that some sub- 
jects involve more time expenditure than do others. 

Another aspect of the teacher’s load which is receiving some recogni- 
tion in assignment is that of responsibility for extracurriculum activi- 
ties. The following statement from a survey is an example of the evi- 
dence: 3 “‘In the high school the load is five hour-periods in a six-period 
day. In cases where the teachers carry a heavy load in connection with 
the extracurricular assignments, adjustments are made.” In some 
quarters there is apparent an effort to weight the various sponsorships 
as “major” or ‘‘minor’’ and give them corresponding consideration in 

1 Op. cit., pp. 354-355. 

2 Op. cit., p. 49. 

3 Fred Engelhardt, Director, Survey Report, Aurora Public Schools, Aurora, Minnesota, 


p. 21. Educational Monograph No, 13, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
College of Education, 1927. 
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the assignment of load. In most of the high schools of the country, 
however, there is needed a far more intensive consideration than is now 
prevalent of the time requirements of both instructional and nonin- 
structional duties, and a more refined practice in adjusting these ele- 
ments in the teacher’s load. 

Organizing the school to reduce pupil-personality load. If the 
teacher is to know his pupils as persons and thereby be able to adapt 
educational treatment to fit individual differences, the number of pupils 
entrusted to him for education must be limited. What the appropriate 
limit should be may be a subject for argument. The practice of many 
junior high schools, however, of complete departmentalization, of 
scheduling a number of subjects to meet fewer than five times a week, 
and of giving to some teachers pupil-personality loads of from 300 to 
800 is seriously open to question. 

The mildest corrective for this situation is to organize practically all 
subjects on the basis of five class meetings a week.? A more radical step 
would be such an arrangement of the teacher’s load that he would 
teach the pupil in more than one subject. ‘That policy would be diamet- 
rically opposed to the current and almost universally accepted policy 
of specialization. It might even become a concession to “‘project’’ or 
“situation” teaching, a transformation which has vigorous advocacy 
from those who argue the unreality of subjects as educational media. 
A closely related development with rather similar implications for 
pupil-personality load is the core curriculum and the broader prepara- 
tion of teachers for which it calls. Space does not permit discussion 
of the issues involved, but it should be plainly stated that this chapter 
has assumed the administration of the curriculum through subjects 
and by subject specialists, and it should be admitted that this 7s an 
assumption. 

Clerical assistance. ‘There is no doubt that practices in the ad- 
ministration of clerical duties vary widely. The clear distinguishing of 
duties which may be performed by a clerk and the hiring of a clerk to 
do them has most frequently been urged in educational literature as a 
measure to free the principal for larger activities. We are here con- 

1 Douglass has proposed a formula for measuring ‘“‘teaching load units.”’ It takes 
account of six factors: (1) subject; (2) number of class periods taught weekly; (3) 
number of class periods taught weekly which are duplicates of an original class; 
(4) number of class periods which are spent in co-ordinations (study hall, extra- 
curriculum, etc.); (5) number of pupil-periods taught weekly; (6) length of period 
in minutes. See Harl R. Douglass, ‘“‘Measuring the Teaching Load,” Bulletin of the 


Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50, March, 1934, pp. 152-159. 
2See Wellesley School Survey, pp. 64-65. 
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cerned, however, with the employment of clerks and the administration 
of clerical activity in such a way as to free the teacher for hzs larger duty 
—that of teaching. Teachers frequently express irritation at the imposi- 
tion of these burdens. In 1925 the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association appointed a Committee on the 
Reduction of Clerical Work. This committee collected data from repre- 
sentative cities of twenty-seven states which they said indicated: } 


. that even within a single state there is a vast difference in the amount 
of clerical work which must be done by the teacher. . . . 

Your committee requests that through the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, if possible, a study be made of the amount of time 
consumed by the classroom teachers in keeping records in their respective 
schools, and from such a study to ascertain which school systems are able to 
keep adequate records at minimum expenditures of the classroom teachers’ 
time. 


Maxwell reported ? an investigation in which a number of teachers in 
a large city high school kept track of the time they spent on clerical 
work over a number of months, including in the count only work that 
could be done by a clerk. The amount of time so reported averaged 
nearly five hours a week. Maxwell recommended the employment of 
clerks for teachers, perhaps one to every six teachers. 

A plausible case for the use of volunteer student secretaries is to be 
found in Clarence Stegmeir’s description of his practice in the Thornton 
Township High School, Harvey, Illinois. He advocates the practice 
not only for its saving of the teacher’s time but also for the educational 
value accruing to the secretary. 

An obvious principle of good administration in a business house is to 
assign no duty to an employee on a given salary level which can be per- 
formed by an employee on a lower salary level. The same principle 
should govern the assignment of duties within a school. Boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents must accept this principle because they 
furnish the different types of workers; principals must accept it because 
they must exercise the foremanship which utilizes the workers (includ- 
ing themselves) to the best advantage. 

Closer inspection of the educational product. After all, what shall 
be done about the great differences in time expenditure which are due 


1 Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1926, p. 412. 

2 Paul A. Maxwell, ‘“‘Clerks for Teachers,” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, XVII (January, 1928), 8. 

§““The Student Secretary,” School Review, XL (April, 1932), 295-301. 
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to no other factor than the teachers themselves—their varying capaci- 
ties and abilities, industry, standards, professional zeal? Brownell says: ! 


The possibility presents itself of requiring all teachers to remain in the school 
building for a thirty-six, forty, forty-four [hour], or other definitely timed week, 
with the assumption that all of the work could be handled satisfactorily in 
these hours. This would be a closer approximation to the method employed 
by industry to equalize the time load of employees, and would undoubtedly 
assure a closer approximation to equality in the time load than at present. 
The desirability of such a procedure, however, is open to serious question. 


Though the remedy mentioned by Brownell has not been applied, 
one hears frequently of restrictions placed on teachers’ time outside 
school hours. They are sometimes forbidden, for instance, to carry 
more than a certain number of hours in university courses while teach- 
ing. The objective is, clearly, to insure a certain time expenditure on 
schoolwork outside the hours which are actually controlled by the ad- 
ministration and to prevent unwarranted fatigue. Such measures, how- 
ever, work unfairly, restricting some teachers but not others, limiting 
activity in one or two directions but leaving open a multitude of other 
avenues for time expenditure. ‘They can do but little to achieve the pur- 
pose for which they are instituted. 

The only sound method of recognizing this varying factor—having 
equalized the burden as far as possible with regard to the other factors 
—seems to lie in a closer inspection of the educational product. "The 
administrator must have standards of learning in mind and must check 
up to see that they are attained. Let neither administrator nor teacher 
be dominated by a time-serving attitude, but let both be concerned 
with results. If the brilliant teacher can accomplish in 35 hours what 
the average teacher requires 45 hours for, there should be no objection. 
On the other hand, if the pupils are making no progress because the 
teacher does not prepare lessons or neglects his classes in order to com- 
plete “‘other assigned duties’? during the hours he is compelled to remain 
in the school building, the administrator should know about it and 
should take proper measures to correct the situation. 

Administration of the teaching load means more than a mere equat- 
ing of the burden of the teachers. It means making such adjustments of 
it as will secure educational results, and the success of the administrator 
must be judged according to this criterion. In some schools, to follow 
this concept the administrator must obtain additional teachers to share 
the load. He discerns this need as he discerns inequalities in the dis- 

1S. M, Brownell, of. cit, 
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tribution of the load or as he discerns the shirker on the staff—primarily 
by watching the educational product. 

A final point should be made in connection with consideration of the 
problem of adjusting teaching loads, a point which arises out of the im- 
possibility of ever arriving at a formula the application of which will 
settle all questions likely to arise in this area of school administration. 
After all, the school is a co-operative enterprise in which factors that 
determine teaching and other working loads may vary from day to day 
or week to week. In such an enterprise it would be unfortunate indeed 
if any worker, either administrative officer or teacher, would assume 
that these loads can be determined or adjusted on a basis that will 
assure equality or full justice at all times under all circumstances. Only 
a rough approximation to equality and justice is the best that can be ex- — 
pected; beyond this a spirit of co-operation among members of the staff 
must prevail to make for an effective school, with all that effectiveness 
may mean in the way of a contented staff and well-adjusted pupils. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Analyze and criticize the distribution of instructional load and noninstruc- 
tional duties in some high school. Are inequalities evident without collect- 
ing time-expenditure records from teachers? Does the load exceed con- 
temporary standards? 

2. List all usual noninstructional duties in a high school of 500 or more 
pupils. By securing a consensus of opinion of a few experienced high- 
school teachers, divide the duties into several classes according to estimated 
time expenditure required. 

3. Test the validity of Maxwell’s suggestion of a clerk for every six teachers. 
List the activities that could be performed by such a clerk. Could they 
be carried on in such a way as to give the clerk evenly balanced days, 
weeks, and months throughout the school year? 

4. For some small community having the 8-4 organization of its schools, 
plan as accurately as possible the high-school teaching schedule that might 
obtain if reorganization on the 6-6 basis were effected. Compare with 
the present teaching schedule. 

5. Make a study of some county having a number of small high schools and 
plan consolidations which are feasible from as many standpoints as possible. 
How would teaching loads be affected? 

6. Ask several teachers of ten or more years of high-school experience to 
enumerate the subjects they have taught. Tabulate results. 

7. Canvass the objective studies of class size. Make a list of the main findings 
and a list of criticisms and limitations of the studies, 
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8. In what ways can and should the principal adjust teaching load and 
teaching conditions to the factor of experience? Whose criticism and what 
kind of criticism must he be prepared to meet in this connection? 

9. Discuss the problem of the day-school teacher who is teaching in night 
school, especially in the light of this chapter. 

10. Is it desirable or practicable to pay teachers according to load? Explain. 
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Chapter XI 


The Salary Problem 


PRESENT STATUS OF SALARIES 


Teachers’ salaries as influenced by the economic depression. 
That salary administration plays an important part in the recruitment 
and retention of an able corps of educational workers may be considered 
obvious. During the past twenty years this staff problem has been the 
object of increasingly intensive study. The World War brought a 
sudden rise in the cost of living, which placed teachers, as also other 
salaried workers, at a marked financial disadvantage. The industrial 
boom attracted so many teachers or potential teachers away from 
teaching that for a time there was a shortage, at least of teachers trained 
as high as the accustomed standards. ‘Then came the first brief post-war 
depression in industry, and at about the same time there was a general 
rise in the level of teachers’ salaries. Between 1913 and 1926, boards of 
education, in response to a wave of public sympathy for the teachers of 
the land and because of the operation of the law of supply and demand, 
doubled teachers’ salaries. Most of this increase came during the period 
#19 —-1922. 

Salaries continued to rise slowly, reaching their highest level in 1930- 
31. The disorganizing influences of severe and prolonged economic 
depression then forced widespread salary reductions of varying and, in 
some cases, calamitous proportions. Figure 31,1 page 416, shows the 
salary trend in recent years for cities in five population groups. The 
average salary of 1934-35 was approximately 15 per cent below that of 
1930-31. Restoration of former salary levels had, by 1938-39, regained 
two thirds of the ground lost. The figure suggests the dependency of 
teachers’ salaries on the swing of the business cycle, but evidently the 
salaries do not fluctuate so violently as does the volume of business 
operations. Those who are familiar with the course of the depression in 
the ’thirties will recognize, also, that changes in teachers’ salaries lag 
behind the fall and rise of business activity. 

1 “Salaries of School Employees, 1938-39,” Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 


tion Association, XVII (March, 1939), 75, Fig. I (adapted). 
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Ficure 31. Trends in High-School Teachers’ Salaries, 1930-31 to 1938-39 


The true status of teachers’ salaries cannot be understood unless their 
purchasing power is taken into consideration. Figure 32 ! presents 


this corrected perspective. Because of the fall in the price level at 
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1 Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher, B. R. Buckingham, Chair- 


man, ‘““The Teacher’s Economic Position,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XIII (September, 1935), 240, Fig. X. 
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the depth of the depression (1932-33), the average salary of teachers 
purchased approximately a fourth more goods then than in the pros- 
perous year of 1928-29. ‘This economic advantage of teachers was par- 
tially dissipated by 1934-35. Changes since that date have undoubtedly 
occurred, as they will continue to occur in the future, making it clear 
that the reckoning of the teacher’s true salary must take the shifting cost 
of living into account. 

Comparison with other workers. Further understanding of the 
economic status of teachers is to be gained from comparison of their 
incomes with those of other workers. Extensive presentation of such 
data are not possible here, but Figure 33! is suggestive. For pre- 
depression and depression years it affords a comparison of city teachers 
(all classroom teachers in 65 cities having populations of more than 
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1 [bid., p. 244, Fig. XI (adapted). 
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100,000) and all public-school teachers, principals, and supervisors with 
three other professional groups and with Federal government em- 
ployees. The position of teachers is decidedly unfavorable, even though 
their incomes remained relatively stable during the early depression 
years. It is true that most lawyers, physicians, and dentists are men and 
that most teachers are women, but it is nevertheless a fact that the at- 
traction of capable persons (especially capable men) into the teaching 
profession is difficult when other occupations requiring similar ability 
and training are so much better rewarded. 
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FicuRE 34. Median Annual Salaries in 1938-39 of Teachers in Elementary 
Schools, Junior High Schools, and Senior High Schools in Cities of Different 
Population Groups 


Teachers compared as to type of school and size of community. A 
number of the practices in salary administration are evident in Figure 
34 ! or may be inferred when the figure is compared with the data 
given in Chapter IX. In the first place, there is portrayed a direct re- 
lationship between size of community and amount of salary paid to the 
teachers of all three types shown. The percentages by which salaries in 
the largest cities exceed those in the smallest cities are as follows: for ele- 
mentary teachers, 102.3; for junior-high-school teachers, 91.0; and for 


1 “Salaries of School Employees, 1938-39,” Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XVII (March, 1939), 70- 74. Adapted from tables 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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senior-high-school teachers, 89.5. Certain concomitants of this variation 
of salaries with size of community come to mind. One is the cost of 
living. Some exact evidence on this point is presented in the next sec- 
tion. Another is teaching experience. Evidence in Chapter IX ! shows 
a direct relationship between years of teaching experience and size of 
community. Similarly, the extent of the training of teachers increases 
with the size of city, although not markedly. 

In cities of all sizes the classification of teachers according to type 
of school brings out a consistent difference in the salaries of teachers of 
elementary, junior, and senior schools. This may signify that teachers 
are paid according to the school level at which they teach, or it may 
signify that they are paid according to extent of preparation. These 
criteria are explored in the next section. 

Some idea of the variation which prevails in salaries, revealing signif- 
icant practices in salary administration, can be gained from Figure 35.? 
Each bar in this figure represents the range in salary most typically 
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Ficure 35. Range of Salaries for Teachers in Secondary Schools in 1930-31, 
as Represented by Median Minimum and Median Maximum Salaries Provided 
by Cities Which Reported Having Salary Schedules 


1 See Table 42, page 341. 

“Salaries in ‘City School Systems, 1930-31,” Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, YX (May, 1931). Adapted from tables 3, 4, 13, 14, 23, 24, 33, 
34, 43, 44, pp. 170, PO eioon LOI et) 7. 
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found in any city in that group of cities. The left end of the bar repre- 
sents the median of the minimum salaries paid in the various cities of 
the group, while the right end of the bar represents the median of the 
maximum salaries paid by the same cities. ‘The cities included in the 
study are necessarily those with regular salary schedules and established 
minimum and maximum salaries. 

The relative identity of the minima of the several groups of cities is 
striking, especially among the highest four groups. It suggests that 
minimal salaries for high-school teachers have been established without 
regard for the cost-of-living factor. The junior-high-school minimum 
for the largest cities exceeds that for the smallest cities by only 22.5 per 
cent; the senior-high-school minimum, by only 18.8 per cent. 

The maximum salaries, on the other hand, show a marked tendency 
to increase with the size of cities, the maximum for junior high schools 
in the largest cities exceeding by 61.2 per cent that in the smallest cities. 
For senior high schools the corresponding percentage is 43.2. Accord- 
ingly, a somewhat greater range characterizes the salary scales of the 
largest cities, a range that increases progressively with the size of the 
cities. Assuming that salaries are used to reward or to buy teaching 
efficiency, these differences mean that financial recognition of the range 
in teaching efficiency increases both in amount and in proportion as one 
passes from one group of cities to the next larger. 

The portrayal of median salary practices in figures 34 and 35 should 
not be interpreted as meaning that sharply defined modal practices 
exist. The medians are merely measures of central tendency in rather 
wide distributions. For example, minimum salaries paid senior-high- 
school teachers in the group of smallest cities in Figure 35 ranged from 
$700 to $1900; their maximum salaries ranged from $1100 to $3000 and 
over.! 

Comparison of men and women. ‘The sources of national data 
which have been quoted do not present comparisons of the salaries of 
men and women. To illustrate this relationship, facts from the compre- 
hensive Michigan salary survey of 1922-23 have been drawn on. The 
median salaries of men and women high-school teachers in that state, as 
graphically represented in Figure 36,” are approximately $300 apart in 
each of the five groups of cities shown. The quartiles also aid in showing 
the relative salary position of the two sexes. The close approach of the 


1 Jbid., tables 43 and 44. 

* Report of the Committee on Salaries of the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Clifford Woody, Chairman, Bulletin No. 1, January, 1924. Adapted from Fig. 
Fah IAP 
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women’s third quartile to that of the men, in the largest cities, reflects 
the influence of Detroit, one may judge from a table ! in the report. 
That city apparently gave men and women the same opportunity to 
attain the higher salary levels. 
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FicurE 36. Salaries of Men and Women High-School Teachers in Five Groups 
of Michigan Cities 


Conditions similar to those in Michigan were shown by Baer ? to be 
prevalent in Ohio. He reported the median salaries of men and women 
in the high schools of rural counties and of cities of populations ranging 
between 5000 and 50,000 as favoring the men by approximately $300 in 
each group. In cities of more than 50,000 population the median 
salaries in junior high schools favored men by only $74, and in senior 
high schools, by $141. Similar contrasts are reported by Graves ® for 
California. Data from the three states of Michigan, Ohio, and Cali- 


AJbid., p. 21, Table XV. 

2 Joseph A. Baer, ‘“‘For What Is the Teacher Paid?” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), VII (May 30, 1928), 233-234. 

3 J. W. Graves, “Distribution of the Time of High-School Teachers in California,” 
The American School Board Journal, LX VII (November, 1923), 48-50. 
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fornia coincide so closely and consistently as to force the conclusion that 
a real distinction between men and women is a characteristic of the 
present status of teachers’ salaries—a distinction more marked in the 
smaller cities than in the larger. 

The status of principals’ salaries. Pertinent to the quality of teach- 
ing in any school is the quality of the principal’s leadership. Salary 
administration must be regarded as one of the determinants of the 
degree of ability found in the principalship. Some fundamental facts of 
the salary status of high-school principals may be gathered from Table 
62.1 To make clear the present salary status (1939), it seemed advisable 
to include in the table the salaries of 1930-31, from which it appears 
that present salaries are 5 or 10 per cent below those of that peak year. 

One of the first aspects of the data to be noted is the marked advance 
in salary from the smallest cities to the largest. ‘The percentages by 
which salaries in the largest cities exceeded those in the smallest cities in 
1938-39 are as follows: for junior-high-school principals, 176; for senior- 
high-school principals, 121. The fact that the increase is greater in 
junior high schools than in senior high schools may be due to a frequent 
incumbency of women as junior-high-school principals in the smaller 
cities. A second point to be noted in the table is the difference in salary 
level of principals of the two schools, principals of the senior schools 
enjoying median differentials of from $400 to $800. 


TABLE 62 
MEDIAN SALARIES PAID TO PRINCIPALS IN THE YEARS 1930-31 AND 1938-39 


Junior HicH ScHOOLS SENIOR OR Four-YEAR HicH SCHOOLS 


POPULATION GROUP 


1930-31 1938-39 1930-31 1938-39 
2500-5000 $1775 $1579 $2403 $2156 
5000-10,000 2184 2025 2825 2597 
10,000-30,000 2763 2667 3613 3309 
30,000-100,000 3353 3215 4281 4055 
Over 100,000 4500 4359 5100 4758 


From Table 62 (above) and Figure 34 (page 418) the salaries of prin- 
cipals and teachers can be compared. Computation of relationships 
shows that in the junior high schools the salary of the median principal 
is 23 per cent higher than that of the median teacher in the smallest 
cities. This differential increases with the size of cities until it is 78 per 
cent in the largest cities. In senior high schools, the salary of the median 
principal exceeds that of the median teacher by 53 per cent in the 


1 “Salaries of School Employees, 1938-39,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XVII (March, 1939), 70-74. Adapted from tables 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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smallest cities, by 100 per cent in the fourth group of cities, and by 78 
per cent in the fifth, or largest, group of cities. Thus the financial re- 
wards of the principalship are such as to make it considerably more 
attractive than teaching. 


PRINCIPLES AND DEVICES IN SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


A definite plan of compensation for teaching. As some of the 
gross facts of salary administration have been portrayed in the preceding 
section, they have been interpreted as reflecting the existence of certain 
principles, bases, or criteria of compensation. This section is devoted to 
an analysis and exposition of the principles, together with their applica- 
tion. 

One of the concepts receiving increasing acceptance is that a definite 
plan of compensation for teaching is advisable, a theory which is put 
into practice by the adoption of a published salary schedule which in- 
dicates clearly to the teachers what the salaries are for different types of 
positions in the system and what bases are employed in the determina- 
tion of salaries. Salary schedules have become increasingly prevalent. 
According to the latest data available, they have been established in 
78.6 per cent of city school systems, being found universally in large 
cities and in approximately two thirds of cities with populations of 
2500 to 5000.1 

The advantages of a salary schedule seem to be classifiable as admin- 
istrative and professional. In the first of these categories is the appeal 
which the schedule has for the administrator because it settles most of 
_ the important salary questions impersonally and objectively. It is drawn 
up to serve the schools; it recognizes types of positions and types of in- 
dividuals in the teaching personnel; it defines characteristics irrespec- 
tive of individuals. Such an instrument relieves the principal of the 
necessity of a detailed salary recommendation for each teacher; it 
largely relieves the superintendent and board from the weight of unto- 
ward influences in favor of or against particular individuals. Another 
advantage is appreciated by the superintendent when employing teach- 
ers. Having before him the qualifications in training and experience of a 
candidate whom he desires to hire, the fixed salary schedule tells him 
just how much he can offer. Individual bargaining is thus eliminated 

1“ Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part II: The Reten- 
tion, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers,”’ Research Bulletin of the National 


Education Association, X (March, 1932), 39, Table 3. 
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and so also is the possibility that new teachers will be given an unfair 
advantage over those already in service. A third administrative ad- 
vantage lies in the easier definition and prediction of the financial status 
of the school system. It is in fact difficult to see how a budget could be 
prepared without a salary schedule in operation. 

The part which a salary schedule can play in the professionalization 
of teaching should be obvious. ‘The administrative advantages just 
mentioned are in a measure also professional: the impersonal, objective 
bases for remuneration assure teachers freedom from unfair discrimina- 
tion and injustice. The definiteness of expectation which teachers have 
when a salary schedule exists tends to eliminate the annual feeling of 
unrest which arises when they cannot know what the next year holds in 
store for them. Teaching assumes the aspect of a real career when a 
ladder of financial advancement is plainly evident; this encourages a 
high type of young people to enter the profession and tends to retain 
them. This acceptance of teaching as a lifetime work and not as a 
steppingstone to something else should result, it is reasonable to expect, 
in greater devotion to the profession, in more thorough preparation for 
it, and in a continuance of preparation after entering it. A schedule 
may also dignify teaching by according the same treatment to home 
teachers as to those who come from outside the district. Since many 
teachers are willing to work for less in their home town than they would 
if obliged to live away from home, some boards are willing to employ 
them on such a basis for the sake of the dollars saved. Such practice 
tends to stamp teaching as a parasitic industry; the parents of the home 
teachers may actually be helping to support it. A schedule removes 
such an untoward influence in salary determination, recognizes that the 
value of teaching service is determined by the quality of the teacher 
rather than by the location of his residence, and tends to establish 
teaching as a profession. 

Some schedules, it must be recognized, will go farther toward 
achieving these advantages than others, depending on the criteria which 
are considered in drawing them up. There is danger of making the 
schedules too automatic, of standardizing compensation so completely 
that there can be no deviation in dealing with exceptional individuals 
or in meeting special situations. It is a temptation to establish salaries 
so wholly on objective bases that actual differences in teaching ability 
will not receive recognition. ‘Then stagnation may result because one im- 
portant stimulus to attaining higher efficiency is lacking. The follow- 
ing portions of this section examine the several bases of salary schedules, 
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The criterion of common practice. ‘“The principal technique that 
has been employed for judging the adequacy of teachers’ salaries has 
been comparison with other similarly situated school systems.” ! Data 
illustrating such comparisons appear prominently in the reports of the 
extensive salary investigations made in Cincinnati ? and in Pittsburgh.* 
The New York City Citizens’ Committee * stated as one of the five 
avenues of approach to the study of the salary problem which they em- 
ployed, ‘‘a comparison of the present salaries paid to New York City 
teachers with the salaries being paid in other large American cities... . 
In half of the cities studied the senior-high-school salaries were more 
than 50 per cent higher than elementary salaries, and in about half of 
them, less than 50 per cent higher. This fact was accepted as evidence 
that the proposed schedule for high-school teachers in New York City 
was not disproportionately higher than that proposed for elementary 
teachers.’” While this is a clear acceptance of average practice as a 
criterion, it represents a very limited use of the criterion. The other two 
studies just mentioned make many direct comparisons in numerous 
tables and charts of minimum, median, and maximum salaries, but the 
influence of these practices of other cities on the recommendations of the 
committees was not acknowledged. 

A number of valid objections to the employment of average practice 
as a criterion can be raised. Ross, Reeves, and Russell * have stated five 
‘specific shortcomings” of what they call ‘“‘the technique of external 
comparisons,’ which may be summarized as follows: (1) There is first 
the difficulty of selecting comparable cities and the proving of compar- 
ability. Many factors must be considered, of which size of population is 
only one, though often accepted as sufficient. A small community located 
near a large city will have to compete for its teachers with the large 
city rather than with cities of its size. Cities similar in population vary 
as to specifications set up for teachers of any particular class. Whether 
or not an effort is made to justify the comparison, it is often suspected 
that the cities selected are chosen to make a point. (2) The purchasing 


1C. C. Ross, F. W. Reeves, and J. D. Russell, ““A ‘Technique for the Local Deter- 
mination of Teachers’ Salaries,” The American School Board Journal, LXXVIII 
(February, 1929), 48-50. 

2 Report of the Committee on the Study of Salaries in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1926. 

3 Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Salaries in Pittsburgh, Bulletins 1-15, 1928. 

4 Teachers’ Salaries in New York City, Final Report of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries, James R. McGaughy, Director, p. 20. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

5 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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power of salaries varies among communities, but accurate figures on 
the cost of living are not available for any except the larger cities. (3) 
There is a lack of reliable salary data upon which comparison can be 
made; the figures given in annual reports have varying meanings and 
their comparability must be carefully tested. (4) Such comparisons 
take no account of administrative efficiency. ‘‘For example, a school 
system maintaining such administrative policies as the early filling of 
vacancies and satisfactory conditions of teaching service very probably 
is able to hire better teachers at a given salary” than otherwise. For 
this reason, salary is not a fair measure of the quality of teaching service 
secured, and therefore a comparison on this basis lacks validity. (5) 
The interpretation of comparative figures is a very subjective matter. 
Should the city attempt to equal the mean of the comparable cities, or 
the highest standard of the group, or to exceed all other cities? There is 
no answer. It can be said, however, that the attempt to base standards 
on the average can lead to little or no general progress. 

The criterion of living costs. The first of the five znternal criteria 
proposed by Ross, Reeves, and Russell as forming the true basis for the 
local determination of teachers’ salaries is that of a relationship between 
salaries paid and the cost of living in the community.! It is also the first 
mentioned of Evenden’s ‘‘fundamental principles for grading teachers’ 
salaries.” 2 The significance of such a basis and some concept of what 
the standard of living for teachers is conceived to be may be gathered 
from the following paragraphs from Elsbree’s prediction of future prac- 
tice in salary scheduling: ® 


Instead of reducing salaries to the lowest sum which can be paid without 
losing the majority of the staff to other communities, the school authorities 
will attack the problem from a totally different angle. Not only will they 
consider the quality of the human material they wish to attract and to retain 
in the system, but they will also consider the sort of life these teachers should 
lead in order to render their most effective service. 

Leisure, itself a by-product of money, is absolutely essential to mental and 
physical vigor. The teacher must have time for reading and study, time for 
recreation and diversion, time for cultural interests, and time for travel. If 
the teacher’s salary is so low that she must either devote her out-of-school hours 
to making her own clothes, doing her own laundry, cooking, and cleaning, or 


1 Tbid., p. 49. 

2K. S. Evenden, ‘‘Fundamental Principles for Grading Teachers’ Salaries,” 
Teachers College Record, XXII (May, 1921), 200. 

8 Willard S. Elsbree, ‘“The Future of Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Scheduling,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVI (March, 1935), 492. 
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else take on odd jobs to help defray expenses, she will have little time and less 
energy for those outside interests which would contribute to her effectiveness 
in the classroom. ‘Teachers whose nerves are worn to a fine edge by mental 
and physical exhaustion, by too much routine and too little diversion, cannot 
have the patience, the tolerance, and the infinite sympathy which are essential 
to successful work with children. 


The Citizens’ Committee of New York City found in 1927 that ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the men teachers in the junior and senior 
high schools were earning an average of about $700 from outside 
sources during the school year. No account was taken of extra salary 
earned for evening school. In Shelbyville, Kentucky, where salaries did 
not correspond to the cost of living, Ross, Reeves, and Russell ! found 
that approximately half the teachers were engaged in outside work to 
supplement their regular salaries during the school year, while others 
stated that they would do so but could not get work. The amounts 
earned, when added to the teachers’ salaries, gave a total remuneration 
corresponding rather closely to the figure carefully established as the 
minimum subsistence level for teachers in that community. ‘‘Thus the 
failure on the part of the board of education to pay adequate salaries 
was in most instances met on the part of the teacher by a refusal to look 
on her work as a full-time job.” 

Recognizing the primary importance of relating salaries to the cost of 
living, that criterion has been used as one point of reference in a number 
of salary investigations. However, there are obstacles to be overcome 
and many factors to be considered in determining the cost of living. 
The following come most readily to mind. First, there is the problem of 
defining an acceptable standard of living for teachers. Second, the cost 
of living varies with locality. Third, teachers vary as between men and 
women and as between individuals with only themselves to support and 
individuals with families or other dependents to maintain. 

Techniques which reveal these variations have been employed in a 
number of teachers’ salary investigations. For example, in the Michi- 
gan study already cited, figures on the annual cost of board, room, and 
laundry for the unmarried, nonresident woman teacher were collected. 
Figure 37,? page 428, showing quartiles and medians of distributions for 
different-sized cities, gives an impression of the variation in these pri- 
mordial factors in the cost of living as between communities classified 
according to size and as between communities of the same size. Such 


1 Op. cit., pp. 48-49, 2 Op. cit., p. 29, Table XXII (adapted). 
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Ficure 37. Annual Cost of Board, Room, and Laundry in 1922-23 for Un- 
married, Nonresident Women Teachers in Five Groups of Michigan Cities, Repre- 
sented by Median and Range of Middle 50 Per Cent of Each Distribution 
data make it clear that every community must build its own salary 
schedule. 

Additional light is shed on these variations, as between large cities 
only, by data presented in one of the bulletins of the Pittsburgh Citizens’ 
Committee.! Comparing the food costs of 28 cities, as gathered monthly 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in such a way as to give 
Pittsburgh a food index number of 100, the report shows for December, 
1927, a food index number of 107.1 for Boston as compared with 80.5 
for Baltimore. For June, 1928, the two cities had index numbers of 
105.8 and 82.8, respectively. These two cities are almost identical in size 
of population. Nothing is more apparent from such data than that the 
purchasing power of the teacher’s dollar must be studied rather than 
merely the number of dollars the teacher receives. 

Careful investigations of teachers’ living costs have been made in a 
number of cities. In a Minneapolis study ? made in 1926, Royal 
Meeker, an economist of much experience in the study of living costs, 
presented detailed budgets for the single-woman teacher, the single- 
man teacher, and the standard family. These budgets totaled thus: 


Minimum More Liberal 


BinglewWwoOmMans cin a ckas wh ae eee eae eee ae $1356.20 $2352.30 
SING ICH AL cee ain eae ai nde ene geeee 1238.50 2057.00 
Standardirainly stress” ca ene ees 3062.00 4429.00 


1 Bulletin 12. 
2 Royal Meeker, A Study of Costs and Standards of Living of Minneapolis Teachers in 


Relation to Their Salaries. Central Committee of Teachers’ Associations, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1926, . 
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Only the “more liberal” budget for the standard family assumes the 
ownership of an automobile, and the allowance for that item (including, 
of course, upkeep, depreciation, gas, and oil) is lumped at only $400. 
Illustrating more fully the standard of living which the budgets repre- 
sent, Meeker says: ! 


Let me again remind the reader that we are still dealing with minimum 
standards of quantity and quality. This is not a luxury budget, nor is it a 
poverty-line budget. The teacher’s wife in the lower salary groups must do 
most of her own housework, laundering, cleaning, mending, and all the 
thousand-and-one things which housewives have, from the days of Adam, been 
obliged to do. ‘The wives may very likely object to a servantless home, while 
the husbands may object with equal vehemence to an autoless home. My reply 
to both of these anticipated criticisms is that a minimum health, dignity, and 
decency budget for the average teacher’s family has no place for either a full- 
time servant in the house or an installment flivver in the garage. 


Some attempts have been made to establish a universal ratio between 
items in the teacher’s budget so that a minimum salary could be deter- 
mined for any community by ascertaining the actual cost of but two or 
three of the items. The Michigan and Minneapolis studies found the 
ratio of the cost of room, board, and laundry to the total expenses of 
unmarried teachers not boarding at home to be between 45 and 50 per 
cent. The salary committee in New York City referred to these studies 
and accepted the ratio as a point of reference in determining their 
salary recommendations, except that they arbitrarily set the ratio at 55 
per cent, reasoning that “‘the cost of rent in New York City is dispropor- 
tionately high.” 2 The Shelbyville surveyors assumed that the total 
living expenses of a minimum subsistence for teachers should be double 
the cost of board and room for twelve months. 

As has already been intimated, one of the problems to be met in the 
employment of the cost-of-living criterion is, For whom shall living 
costs be computed? Is it reasonable to expect that a teacher’s salary 
shall be sufficient to support a family, and support them in the state of 
decency and dignity implied in such budgets as have been quoted? In 
general, the answer to this question has been “‘No.” As Lewis 3 has 
pointed out, the prevailing salary schedule for teachers in America is 
based on celibacy. The general assumption is that the vast majority of 


Bibi ROIS 7: 

2 Op. cit., p. 141. 

3E. E. Lewis, “Arguments and Principles Favoring the Single Salary Schedule,” 
The American School Board Journal, LX XII (April, 1926), 49-50, 
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teachers are unmarried, that they have no dependents, and that they 
have merely themselves to support. Obviously, one of the essential 
steps in establishing teaching as a profession rather than a “‘procession”’ 
is the uprooting of this tradition and the building of salary schedules 
which imply the support of householders, of men and women of ma- 
turity bearing the normal financial burdens of maturity. 

One proposed solution has been the payment of teachers in accord- 
ance with the number of their dependents. As an openly avowed basis 
for salary scheduling, this proposal has not received recognition. There 
is no parallel for it in industry; it bears no relation to production. Simi- 
larly, in education it bears no relation to teaching efficiency; it seems, 
therefore, unsound as a basis for differentiating teachers’ salaries. 
Practically, however, the idea of payment on this basis has some in- 
fluence, the higher salaries for men being partially an expression of it. 

In several city salary investigations steps have been taken to deter- 
mine the extent to which present teaching staffs have dependents. For 
New York City it is reported * that “43 per cent of all the senior-high- 
school teachers in New York City are men and three fourths of these 
men are married. Seventy-seven per cent of these married men have 
one or more children. . . . 46 per cent . . . have two or more chil- 
dren.” With regard to the men and women teachers of the entire city, 
regardless of school grades taught, it is stated that ‘“‘“Seventy per cent of 
the women and 91 per cent of the men teachers reported one or more 
persons beside themselves who were chiefly dependent upon their in- 
comes.” * From data presented in the Pittsburgh survey was derived 
the following distribution of the entire teaching and administrative per- 
sonnel with reference to dependency: 44.9 per cent, no dependents; 
28.2 per cent, one dependent; 15.4 per cent, two dependents; and 11.5 
per cent, three or more dependents. The number of teachers having 
dependents no doubt decreases as one passes from larger to smaller 
cities, because the age of the teachers averages less and less. 

Recognition of the facts of dependency and of the desirability of 
having teachers who are supporting households is made clear in the rec- 
ommendations of the Citizens’ Committee of New York City, as far as 
senior-high-school teachers are concerned.’ It was decided that men 
teachers were “indispensable to the successful carrying out of the senior- 
high-school educational program,”’ and the committee arbitrarily se- 
lected the married man with a wife and one child as the basic unit whose 
cost of living should determine the salary schedule for all senior-high- 


1 Op. cit., p. 146. 2 Ibid., p. 76. 3 Ibid., pp. 146-151, 
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school teachers. ‘The median cost of food and rent for such teachers be- 
ing $2169, and considering such costs to constitute 55 per cent of the 
annual living expense, $3900 was settled on as the basic annual salary 
needed. In schedule making, however, the basic salary was not used as 
the minimum; the minimum was established at $2280, and the incre- 
ments were arranged so that the basic salary would not be attained until 
the end of eight years of teaching service. ‘‘It seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that the typical man teacher begins his high-school teaching as a 
young man before or soon after marriage and that he arrives at the eco- 
nomic status implied by the basic salary after four or five years of teach- 
ing.” The schedule provided for additional annual increments beyond 
the basic salary until a ‘‘regular maximum”? of $4560 was reached, with 
a supermaximum of $5316 attainable by those securing an additional 
year of professional preparation. Thus the basic salary was established 
about in the middle of the schedule. It was estimated that the proposed 
schedule would result in an average salary of $4229 for high-school 
teachers the first year it was in effect. 

For the teachers of elementary schools, the New York City committee 
decided on the cost of living of the unmarried woman teacher living 
away from home as the basic salary, considering that that group was in- 
dispensable to the schools. For junior high schools, no such basic salary 
was determined, a number of reasons being advanced; but the schedule 
recommended placed these teachers between senior-high-school and 
elementary-school teachers, a little nearer the former than the latter. 
“It was accepted by the Committee that a considerable percentage of 
the junior-high-school teachers should be married men with children.’’! 
The relation of their schedule to the ‘‘basic salary’? computed for 
senior-high-school teachers can be judged from the circumstance that it 
provided a regular maximum of $3960, attained by nine annual incre- 
ments, and a supermaximum of $4716, attained by three additional 
increments. 

The New York report has been quoted extensively because it repre- 
sents the most outright and the most scientific employment of the 
cost-of-living factor in salary determination that is available. It is com- 
mendable for its recognition of the desirability of remunerating regular 
day-teaching as a full-time occupation—as a profession for mature men 
and women.? 


tJbid., p. 159. 

2 The recommendations of the New York City Citizens’ Committee were accepted 
by the Board of Education with some modification. The supermaximum feature was 
dropped. 
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The criteria of school or grade taught and of amount of training. 
It is most convenient to discuss these two criteria concurrently because 
they are in contrast with each other. Until recently, payment according 
to the school grade or age of the pupils taught was the universal practice. 
Evidence of the present prevalence of that basis has already been shown 
in Figure 34 (page 418), although it may also be said, on viewing the 
figure, that amount of training is apparently a basis, because it is known 
that elementary, junior-high-school, and senior-high-school teachers 
have, roughly, 2, 3, and 4 years of training, respectively. ‘The majority 
of school systems have one schedule for elementary teachers, another for 
junior-high-school teachers, and a third for senior-high-school teachers. 
While there is a considerable movement toward a single salary schedule 
for all three groups—payment according to years of preparation and 
experience—both the New York and Pittsburgh committees, reports of 
which have already been freely quoted, recommended the separate 
schedules. 

Practice during recent years is indicated by the 1935 analysis of 150 
schedules which were (1) printed or mimeographed and (2) dated not 
earlier than 1928. The percentage distribution of these schedules ac- 
cording to type is given in ‘Table 63.1 While the distribution signifies 
the dominance of the position type of schedule, it will be noticed that 
preparation is listed as an element in two of the sub-types in which 
nearly half of all the schedules are classified. Of 22 recent local salary 


TABLE 63 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 150 RECENTLY PUBLISHED SALARY SCHEDULES, 
ACCORDING TO THE TypES THEY REPRESENT 
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ss Organization and Content, Teachers’ Salary Schedules, Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 6, 1935, p. 15, Table I-A. Department of Superintendence and Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association. 
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studies, 10 recommended schedules of the position-preparation type 
and 12 recommended schedules of the preparation type. ! 

The validity of payment on the basis of school or grade taught has 
been freely argued. In favor of the practice it has been held that teach- 
ing older children is more difficult and that it requires greater intelli- 
gence or a rarer type of teaching ability on the part of the teacher. 
Opponents of these views commonly ask for evidence to back up such 
theories and claim there is none. Another argument advanced in favor 
of differentiation of salaries on the basis of the grade taught is that 
teachers of older pupils require more extensive and more specific train- 
ing. In order to induce individuals to secure such advanced training, 
higher salaries must be paid. The opposing view is well stated by 
Lewis: ” 


There is no evidence showing that a teacher in the lower grades needs less 
training for her work than is needed by a high-school teacher. The training 
should differ in kind but not necessarily in amount. There is reason to believe 
that highly trained teachers in the kindergarten and elementary grades pay 
their way by making the experiences of children richer. 


It is significant, however, that in school systems where the theory of 
payment according to amount of training has been adopted, the mini- 
mum requirements of teacher-preparation are as different for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as is the case in systems where payment 
depends on the school or grade taught.? 

The results of the practice of paying according to school or grade 
taught are such as to present a serious problem to the administrators 
interested in each school level. On account of these salary differentials, 
teachers in elementary and junior high schools are preparing as rapidly 
as possible to qualify for senior-high-school positions. Administrators 
of the two lower schools see the difficulty of retaining good teachers be- 
cause the positions on the next higher level are better paid. As long as 
an appointment to teach older children is thus regarded as an advance- 
ment, it is difficult to induce teachers to regard teaching in Grade III 
or Grade VII as a worthy profession. Such positions become stepping- 
stones, and only the position in a senior high school bears the aspect 


1°“The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules. Part II: Drafting the Sched- 
ule,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XIV (March, 1936), 
58+59. 

2 Op. cit. 

3Lyle L. Morris, The Single Salary Schedule: An Analysis and Evaluation, p. 28, 
Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 413, 1930. 
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of a life career. The senior high school, also, is affected adversely. The 
salary differentials bring to it teachers who found keenest enjoyment 
in teaching little children or early adolescents, but who felt that they 
must seek the more remunerative and honorific status of a teacher in 
the senior high school or be stamped as one of low ambition and ability. 

As a solution to these problems, it is urged that the basis of salary 
payment should be changed—that teachers should be paid according 
to the amount of training which they have, and regardless of the age or 
grade of the children they teach. Instead of two or three salary 
schedules, there would then be but one. The calculated advantage is 
that when all teaching positions are thus put on a basis of financial 
equality, they will seem equally desirable, equally worthy of a profes- 
sional career. Teachers will then seek the position which accords most 
closely with their natural likings and aptitudes and be content to de- 
vote themselves to learning each year how to teach more effectively in 
that position. Furthermore, if a teacher is not succeeding well in one 
position, his transfer to different and more congenial work, perhaps 
involving a shift to older or younger children, can be effected without 
financial loss. ‘Teaching efficiency in the elementary and junior high 
schools would be promoted because good teachers could be retained. 
Objective evidence of the validity of this line of thought does not exist. 

The first problem that confronts those who would formulate a single 
salary scale is how to determine the differential between salaries paid 
to teachers with different amounts of training. —The answer most com- 
monly stated in educational literature is that it should be related to the 
teacher’s investment in himself. 


The average of . . . seven estimates of a fair salary allowance for each 
additional year of professional preparation is $147. The wide range of the 
estimates, from $69 to $234, is due largely to differences in (1) estimated cost 
of initial training, (2) rates of interest allowed, and (3) number of years allowed 
to amortize the investment. 

In the hypothetical salary schedule proposed by the Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Teacher, the salary differential for each successive year 
is only $100 in the first year of service, while for teachers of ten years’ experi- 
ence the corresponding differential for each year of training is $600 [because 
yearly increments vary with extent of training].! 


In the administration of a single salary schedule a number of prob- 
lems, or perils, present themselves. One which has been pointed out is 


1“°The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules. Part II: Drafting the Sched- 
ule,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XIV (March, 1936), 64. 
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that with such a premium placed on training, teachers neglect their 
work and their health to take college or university courses during the 
year, during the summer, on the campus, or in extension classes. In 
view of the considerable portion of the working day and week which 
teachers themselves control, as pointed out in Chapter X, it is quite 
possible for such a condition to arise. The remedy, it seems, is adequate 
supervision. In fairness, however, it should be remarked that the same 
problem seems to be present in schools having multiple salary schedules 
—teachers on the poorer schedules are tempted to pile up credits with 
undue rapidity so that they may qualify for a better schedule. In his 
comparison of a group of single-salary-schedule cities with a matched 
group of regular-salary-schedule cities, Morris reported, “There is a 
slightly greater tendency on the part of the teachers of the regular- 
salary cities to increase their training while in service than on the part 
of those under the single salary schedule.” ! 

Another problem in the operation of a single salary scale—one which 
seems to have been too generally overlooked—is that of guiding the 
character and quality of the teacher’s training. ‘One fourth of the 
superintendents of single-salary cities exercise no control over the 
training secured by their teachers for salary increases. Another fourth 
exercise no control except in approval of the teacher’s selection of 
courses.” ? Elsbree * has aptly stated the problem and the remedy: 


Because amount of training has been so easy to measure, superintendents 
and principals have been content to use this standard only, without investigat- 


ing the type and quality of preparation as well. . . . The situation can be 
largely controlled through close supervision on the part of the superintendent 
of the courses which teachers propose to take. . . . In no other way can the 


board of education be assured that additional training will result in improved 
teaching. 


Obviously, this program of individual guidance of teachers constitutes 
a problem for administration. But unless a definite effort is made to 
meet it, we shall see again and again the situation of teachers rising to 
higher salary levels on credits which function only by chance in the 
improvement of teaching efficiency. The fullest recognition of the im- 
portance of this task is implicit in the accepted recommendation of the 
Pittsburgh Citizens’ Committee that there be appointed to the adminis- 

1 Op: cit. pp. 28-29. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 


3 Willard S. Elsbree, ‘“‘An Evaluation of the Single Salary Schedule,” Teachers 
College Record, XXX (December, 1928), 228-230. 
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trative staff another associate superintendent to have charge of per- 
sonnel. While all his assigned tasks deal with the selection, promotion, 
adjustment, and dismissal of teachers and principals, to the end that 
teaching efficiency be promoted, it is of interest here especially to quote 
one paragraph from the list of his duties: ! 


(4) To give direction to the training of teachers and principals in service 
who aspire to qualify for the superior service salary levels. Such direction 
necessarily must include both the nature of the training pursued and the amount 
of such training as a teacher may be permitted to carry at any one time. This 
provision will properly tend to protect the health of the teacher and to prevent 
a lowering of the quality of classroom instruction. 


A third problem—or, perhaps, a weakness—of the single salary 
schedule lies in its general failure to reward merit. The fundamental 
assumption involved is that teaching efficiency, which cannot now be 
measured objectively, is directly proportional to the amount of training 
and experience, which can be measured objectively. Common sense 
tells us that this assumption is not well founded, but it has to some extent 
been accepted because a plan for the objective determination of salaries 
appeals to the superintendent as an easy solution to a difficult problem. 
Elsbree urges that room be made for a consideration of merit in a single 
salary schedule; he concludes that: ? 


The single salary schedule, then, should not be regarded as an algebraic 
formula where the superintendent substitutes years of training for x and 
years of experience for y, multiplies by the number of dollars his board of 
education has decided those attributes are worth, and gets as his result the 
salary of the teacher in question. 


Training, then, will be regarded as but one factor. 

A tendency to recognize both position and preparation in salary 
scheduling is well illustrated in the New York and Pittsburgh salary 
scales. Both cities have separate schedules for teachers of the elemen- 
tary school, the junior high school, and the senior high school. Regular 
maximum salaries can be attained without additional training, but 
supermaximum salaries are available as rewards for preparation beyond 
minimum requirements. The Pittsburgh supermaximums rest, also, on 
a merit basis, as explained later in this chapter. 

The criterion of experience. As universally employed as any basis 
of salary determination is that of experience. Progress from minimum 


1 Minutes of the Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., XIX (December 23, 1929), 
105. 2 Op. cit., p. 232. 
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to maximum on salary scales is largely accomplished by recognizing 
experience through the award of annual increments. Most commonly, 
the increments are the same for all teachers on a given schedule, with- 
out regard for their varying efficiency, excepting only those few who 
must be dismissed. ‘This means that years of experience is the principal 
criterion which determines the teacher’s location on the salary scale. 
Furthermore, since the distance from minimum to maximum is much 
greater in large cities than in small ones, experience is evidently much 
more potent in salary determination in large cities than in small ones. 
What is the real worth of this factor? The clear implication of salary 
schedules is that the efficiency of a teacher grows steadily year by year, 
at least for a number of years. Scientific evidence, however, of such a 
relationship between efficiency and experience does not exist. One or 
two attempts to derive a correlation have been discredited by the 
authors themselves. Experience is easy to measure; efficiency, as 
pointed out in Chapter IX, is not. The Citizens’ Committee of New 
York City reported that “‘A scientific study of this relationship between 
experience and teaching efficiency indicates that the maximum of 
teaching efficiency is most often reached after seven or eight years of 
teaching,” ! but did not give the citation. Buckingham says,” “‘It has 
already been pointed out in a number of instances that improvement in 
ability to teach does not advance with experience, especially during the 
first few years, and that even then the relationship is not close.” He 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘we exalt experience as a measure of prefer- 
ment far beyond the importance of experience in determining the value 
of a teacher.” 

It is probable, however, that such marked recognition as we accord to 
experience through salary increments is an important influence in the 
professionalization of teaching, because a career is thus offered. Espe- 
cially is this true if the maximum is high enough to make possible savings 
and a living on a cultural level, and if it can be attained within a reason- 
able number of years. The many questions concerning the administra- 
tion of increments are usually answered with these goals in mind. Some 
of these questions are: ‘‘How large should the increments be?” ‘“‘How 
many increments should there be?” “‘Should they be given annually or 
at longer intervals?” ‘‘Should they be automatic or should they be 
based on competency, training, and other criteria?” 


1 Op. cit., p. 114. 
2B. R. Buckingham, ‘‘For What Are Teachers Paid?” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), VII (May 16, 1928), 208-209. 
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The Citizens’ Committee of New York City! recommended nine 
annual automatic increments for junior-high-school teachers, the first 
three of $156 each and the last six of $252 each. For senior-high-school 
teachers they provided ten annual automatic increments, four of $192 
and six of $252. There were made available, also, three additional 
automatic increments of $252 each for teachers who acquire one year of 
training beyond the minimum requirement. Concerning the plan of 
having smaller increments the first three or four years, the Committee 
said that this recommendation was made for the purpose of rewarding 
most largely the teachers of most permanent professional interest rather 
than those who remain in the system but a short time.’ 

Norton * has observed some tendency to extend the number of years 
over which a teacher may advance on a schedule. Six or eight annual 
increments bring the teacher to the maximum at approximately thirty 
years, with no chance of further advancement, and it is Norton’s 
opinion that the maximum salary should not be attained at so early an 
age. A salary schedule which illustrates acceptance of this principle is 
that of Providence, which, by progressively increasing the period be- 
tween salary increases, does away altogether with a maximum and 
makes it possible for salary increases to continue indefinitely. The im- 
plication of professional growth until the time of retirement has some- 
thing to be said in its favor. 

The schedule recommended for Lexington, Kentucky,® provides for 
fourteen annual increments which gradually increase in size from the 
first to the seventh and then decrease gradually to the fourteenth. 

The smaller communities, which feel that they must restrict the range 
between minimum and maximum to $500 or thereabouts, usually find 
it advisable to arrange increments of no less than $100 a year. If they 
attempt to set up $50 increments, the ablest teachers will only remain a 
year or two, while the mediocre and poor teachers stay on. The large 
increments tend to retain good teachers five years, which is preferable to 
the retention of poor teachers for twenty or more years. For capable 
teachers who, because of home ties or for similar reasons, must remain 


1 Op. cit., p. 182. 

ATT VER TO 

$ John K. Norton, ‘Major Trends in Teacher Salary Scheduling,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXII (May, 1931), 719-723. 

4A. J. Stoddard, ‘“‘Old and New Principles of Salary Schedule Making,” The 
American School Board Journal, LXXXI (October, 1930), 43-44, 126. The Provi- 
dence schedule is given on page 447. 

® A Salary Study for the Lexington Public Schools, Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, VII (March, 1935), 1-64. See the description of 
this schedule on pages 448 and 449. 7 
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in the small community for a lifetime of service, it is commonly recom- 
mended that the board should vote small increases beyond the maxi- 
mum from time to time. 

The criterion of competency. Theoretically, teachers should be 
paid according to ability; practically, this is a criterion so difficult to 
apply that its employment has been limited. A portion of Chapter [X ! 
was devoted to a summary and an evaluation of progress in the objec- 
tive measurement of teaching efficiency. Both the instruments and the 
prevalent methods of using them were shown to be faulty. The com- 
monly repeated statement of observers is that so long as the rating card 
is merely the object of a conference between supervisor and teacher, it 
is accepted; but when it is used to determine the teacher’s salary in any 
degree, it fails. The antipathies aroused in teachers are great because 
they feel that the ratings are personal and subjective. A loss of morale 
and a lack of co-operation with the administration ensue. 

Despite its difficulty of application, many school systems make some 
use of the criterion of competency. Referring back to Table 63 (page 
432), note the three sub-types of recently published salary schedules in 
which merit is named as one element. These three types comprise 22.6 
per cent of the 150 schedules analyzed. Apparently additional members 
of this group of school systems make some provision for recognition 
of merit, because we are told: 


Seventy-one of the 150 schedules, nearly half, include one or more of the 
[following] six practices . 

1. Size of increment varies with rating . . . [11 schedules]. 
. Maximum salaries vary with rating . . . [10 schedules]. 
. Ratings affect placement on supermaximum salary . . . [26 schedules]. 
. Increments are withheld if rating is unsatisfactory . . . [30 schedules]. 
. Increments are based on satisfactory service . . . [21 schedules]. 

6. Higher salary may be provided, by special action, to teachers of excep- 
tional distinction . . . [16 schedules].? 


mm & W bd 


One of the difficulties in employment of a schedule which is featured 
by the first of the six practices above is the tendency to overrate teachers, 
so that unduly large percentages receive the higher increments. Young’s 
analysis of practices and procedures of cities using merit-type salary 
schedules showed the influence of this factor to be as indicated in 
Figure 38, page 440. 


1 See pp. 364 to 370. 
2 “The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules. Part II: Drafting the Sched- 
ule,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XIV (March, 1936), 80-81. 
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CITIES A B Cc 


Normal Distribution 


Four 
Merit 
Groups 


How 3180 Teachers Were Classified in 17 Schools 


Ficure 38. Per Cent of Teachers Rated into Each Merit Group Compared with 
Normal Probability Distribution in 31 School Systems (1929-30) 1 


Quite clearly, unless the tendency to overrate is restricted, the 
merit system will not achieve its avowed purpose of remuneration ac- 
cording to efficiency, and budgetary prediction may be rendered more 
difficult. Steele has reported ? a method for avoiding this problem. In 
the Saginaw (Michigan) schools, teachers are ranked according to their 
value to the school system, as judged by their principals and supervisors, 
and divided into three groups on that basis. The highest third get in- 
creases of $100, the middle third, $75, and the lowest third, $50. The 
plan may be criticized on the ground that the differentials are so small 
as to constitute slight recognition of degrees of teacher value. 

One of the salary devices which is frequently employed to reward the 
superior teacher is that of the supermaximum. An inquiry * in 1930-31 
revealed the use of ‘“‘superior ratings and performance” as one of the 
bases for granting the supermaximum salary in 290 of the 509 cities 


1Lloyd P. Young, The Administration of Merit-Type Teachers? Salary Schedules, 
p. 87, Chart VII (with slight adaptation). Teachers College, Contributions to Edu- 
cation,, No. 552, 1933. 

2 Harold Steele, ‘“Salary Determination in Saginaw Schools,”? The American School 
Board Journal, LXX (February, 1925), 40, 154. 

3**Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part II: The Reten- 
tion, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers,’”’ Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, X (March, 1932), 45, Table VII. 
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(57.0 per cent) in which a supermaximum was scheduled. The Pitts- 
burgh salary schedule, with its provision of five levels of supermaximum 
salary attainable by no more than 45 per cent of those teachers who are 
at the automatic maximum at any one time, is an example of a super- 
maximum based primarily on merit, although advanced training is also 
a consideration.! The Providence scale permits recognition of merit at 
any time during the teacher’s career to the extent of two extra $100 
increments, the superintendent offering the opinion? that “‘It seems 
much more logical and effective to grant recognition of unusual train- 
ing and proficiency at any time during the service of the teacher than to 
defer it until the maximum salary has been reached.’’ The Lexington 
salary recommendations incorporated both the Pittsburgh and the 
Providence plan for rewarding merit.® 

There are many to whom the use of competency as a criterion for 
salary determination appears impossible. The obstacles seem insuper- 
able. They say, “‘We cannot measure the educational product; its com- 
plexity is baffling; it is absurd, then, to consider that we can measure 
the teacher’s efficiency in turning out that product.” On the other 
hand, paying teachers the same salary regardless of how well or how 
poorly they do their work is calculated to dull initiative, to breed an 
insufferable time-serving attitude, and in general to foster a lamentable 
stagnancy wholly out of keeping with professional ideals. ‘The adminis- 
trator, seeking to establish the conditions necessary for a more success- 
ful functioning of the school, cannot close his eyes to this danger and 
say that nothing else is possible. He must recognize that in salary ad- 
ministration he has a most powerful leverage for the raising of teaching 
efficiency, and he must search for the best way to use it. How properly 
to reward competency is after all the very crux of the salary problem. 

The criterion of supply and demand. A factor in salary scheduling 
which cannot be ignored is the economic law of supply and demand. 
This natural force is basic in the determination of the price paid for 
teaching service, just as it is basic in the determination of the price of 
any commodity. If a board of education makes a relatively low offer of 
salaries, it can in general expect to buy only a relatively low quality of 
teaching service. If it establishes what may be regarded as a relatively 
high salary scale, the teachers of superior qualifications offer their serv- 
ices. Obviously, there are other forces besides remuneration which 
make a teaching position attractive or unattractive, but none more 


1 The Pittsburgh schedule is shown on page 448. 
2A. J. Stoddard, op. cit., p. 43. 3 Op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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fundamental or omnipresent. The appropriate method of recognizing 
and employing the law of supply and demand, according to the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of New York City, “‘is that of establishing salaries at a 
level near that at which, in their judgment, they [the Board of Educa- 
tion] can supply their requirements, then to choose among those candi- 
dates who meet the minimum requirements, those who are most out- 
standing, or those who most greatly exceed the absolute minimum 
established.”’ With such an application of the law, it follows that, as 
general conditions change to make a given salary schedule less and less 
attractive, poorer and fewer candidates will offer themselves, until the 
board is finally forced to raise the schedule or to lower its requirements 
in order to procure enough teachers to operate the schools. This con- 
dition prevailed about 1920. On the other hand, if conditions change 
to make a given salary schedule more and more attractive, the board 
has the opportunity to improve the teaching staff by choosing carefully 
the candidates of superior qualifications, or of reducing the salary scale 
to attract none but those who meet the minimum requirements. During 
recent years, teachers’ salaries have been such as to afford the spectacle 
in some cities of a bachelor’s-degree requirement for high-school teach- 
ing but of no candidates being accepted for vacancies unless they 
possess a master’s degree. 

Perhaps the most crucial and most debated problem in the effect and 
influence of this natural law has been in connection with the differen- 
tiated remuneration of men and women. As has already been shown, 
the general practice followed is to pay men more than women. Natu- 
rally, this situation appeals to many as a rank injustice. The contrast 
apparently bears no relationship to any qualifications of training, per- 
sonality, or teaching ability. The explanation, of course, lies in the fact 
that as men and women at present distribute themselves among occupa- 
tions, a given quality of teaching service can be secured at a lower 
market price by employing women rather than men. An examination 
of conditions in industry reveals similar wage contrasts.?, The occupa- 
tional opportunities open to women are relatively few as compared 
with those available to men. Women crowd into the teaching profes- 
sion, depressing salaries to the point that makes the profession unattrac- 
tive to men of adequate qualifications. In order to secure a significant 
proportion of men on the staff of the secondary school, administrators 


MOPS CLL attco, 

2 For data, see Arthur H. Hathaway, ‘‘Should There Be Salary Distinctions be- 
tween Men and Women Teachers??? The American School Board Journal, LXXIX 
(July, 1929), 45-46. 
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offer a salary differential calculated to attract men. It is not argued 
that men are superior teachers or that they will in general give superior 
service, but merely that their presence is necessary in order to create a 
normal social situation in the school. (See Chapter IX, page 346.) The 
public is satisfied to have its elementary schools staffed entirely by 
women, but it insists that adolescents should have men teachers as well 
as women teachers. ) 

Against the operation of the natural law we have the slogan ‘“‘Equal 
pay for equal service.”’ It is not new, but of recent years it has appar- 
ently won supporters. By 1930 it had been made law in ten states,! and 
an ordinance or an established custom in many cities. In 1930-31 equal 
salaries were scheduled for men and women in high-school positions in 
45.2 per cent of 1098 city school systems.? Larger cities accepted the 
principle more frequently than did the smaller ones. 


The 150 schedules of recent adoption studied for this bulletin include 59 
from states where equal-pay legislation is in effect. Of the remaining 91 there 
are 54, or 59.3 per cent, which make no difference in salary between men and 
women. . . . The median differential [among the others] is $200; the median 
per cent of difference in favor of men is 12.6.3 

The persistence of the position schedule, with its higher salaries for high- 
school teachers, is explained in part by the fact that men are regarded as 
essential in high-school teaching.‘ 


Is there likelihood that the principle of equal pay for equal services, 
supported by legal fiat, may eventually result in complete abolition of 
differentials between men and women? Evidence in the negative is 
afforded in a study of salaries paid men and women teachers during the 
period 1905-1930 in some 500 high schools of the Middle West, showing 
that the salaries for men have been higher throughout the period and 
that the disparity is not tending to grow smaller.’ Apparently, also, 
there are ways of evading equal-pay laws. Baer ® says that “A study 


1 Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers’ Salaries, p. 45. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1931. 

2“ Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers. Part II: The Reten- 
tion, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers,” Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, X (March, 1932), 43, Table 5. 

8“The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules. Part II: Drafting the Sched- 
ule,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XIV (March, 1936), 76. 

4 Ibid., p. 77. 

6 Weiter W. Ludeman, ‘What of Equal Pay?” The American School Board Journal, 
LXXXII (June, 1931), 60, 133. 

6 Joseph A. Baer, “For What Is the Teacher Paid?” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), VII (May 30, 1928), 231. 
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made by Graves in California shows that men high-school teachers in 
that state receive higher salaries than the women, in spite of the fact 
that the state has had an equal salary law since 1874. The differences 
are $400 per year in small high schools, $268 per year in medium-sized 
high schools, and $110 in large high schools, all in favor of the men.” In 
one California city, salary schedule makers recently reported! that 
they felt conditions made it desirable to pay men more than women. 
Accordingly, they employed the principle of unlike services in the form 
of extra services. “‘By this provision men may receive more than women 
but, for this increased compensation, must perform extra duties, such as 
supervising extracurricular activities, supervising playgrounds and rest 
rooms, and supervising special projects.” 

Those school systems which give equal pay to men and women, how- 
ever, are not actually nullifying the differential which the law of supply 
and demand imposes. If the selection of teachers in such systems is per- 
formed expertly, the result may well be that the schools will be staffed 
by men of what we may call C or B quality and by women of A quality. 
The distinction may not appear in a comparison of years of training; it 
may not be objectively measurable; but it will be there, assuming care in 
teacher selection. Ostensibly, ““Equal pay for equal service’’ will be 
realized; actually, the women will give a higher average service, be- 
cause, as any administrator knows, $3000 will attract women of higher 
ability than that of the men who are attracted. The economic law 
seems almost inevitably to assert its influence. 

Criteria for the determination of high-school principals’ salaries. 
Practically no data are available to show in detail the bases operating in 
the determination of high-school principals’ salaries. It is apparent, of 
course, from Table 62 (page 422) that the level of the school adminis- 
tered is a factor. The criterion of common practice was employed by. 
the Citizens’ Committee of New York City in making their recommen- 
dations of principals’ salaries. They studied the ratios between the 
salaries of teachers and principals in a number of large cities, arrived at 
the average ratios, and then used the ratios to determine in part the 
salaries of principals.2 Some ratios existing in 1930-31 are given in 
Table 64.3 They show a rather consistent tendency to pay proportion- 
ately larger salaries to principals as one passes from the smallest cities to 


1 Henry A. Cross and Lionel De Silva, ‘““The Inglewood Teachers’ Salary Policy,” 
The American School Board Journal, XCI (November, 1935), 25. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

3°“The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules. Part II: Drafting the Sched- 
ule,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XIV (March, 1936), 86. 
(Taken from Table 13.) 
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the largest. These ratios should not be regarded as standards, but only 
as a portrayal of average conditions obtaining. Undoubtedly, salaries 
of principals are being administered with a view to attracting and re- 
taining capable educational executives in competition with other pro- 
fessions and business occupations. ‘Training, experience, and com- 
petency are all considerations, but as yet there has been little of the 
analysis and study which have been devoted to the problem of teachers’ 
salaries. 


TABLE 64 


INDEX OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MEDIAN SALARIES Parp IN City SCHOOL 
Systems, 1930-31 


INDEX OF CITIES HAVING POPULATIONS OF: 


FUNCTIONARIES 


Over 30,000-— 10,000- 5000- 2500- 

100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5000 
Elementary teachers......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Junior-high-school teachers. . . 110.9 115.6 113.4 114.7 117.0 
Senior-high-school teachers. . . 128.9 13102 131.4 129.9 496 | 


Junior-high-school principals. . 212.5 208.4 193.5 167.6 152.8 
Senior-high-school principals. . 240.8 266.1 253.0 216.8 206.8 


SOME EXAMPLES OF SALARY SCHEDULES 


Although numerous illustrations of the principal features of salary 
schedules have been offered, it seems advisable to present a few sched- 
ules so that all the criteria and devices employed in the making of 
a particular schedule may be seen in their interrelations. Those selected 
for reproduction represent a variety of factors in salary determination 
and variation in the weighting of the factors. They are not presented as 
ideal schedules. 

In the hypothetical schedule shown in Table 65! (page 446) the - 
cost of living is the first consideration, but preparation also figures 
as an all-important criterion for differentiating salaries. It would attract 
men to the high-school faculty and afford a powerful stimulus to the 
women teachers of the elementary school to acquire advanced training. 

The preparation schedule of Medford, Massachusetts, adopted in 
1930, is given in Table 66,? page 446. At the minimum, the person 
of five years’ training has an advantage of $300 over the person of two 

1“The Teacher’s Economic Position,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XIII (September, 1935), 252, Table 38. 

2 Organization and Content, Teachers’ Salary Schedules. Educational Research Service 


Circular No. 6, 1935. Department of Superintendence and Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 
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TABLE 65 


HyPoTHETICAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS, BASED ON ASSUMPTION OF $900 as 
Loca Cost oF NECESSITIES FOR THE BEGINNER,* AND $1750 As CosT OF 
NECESSITIES FOR THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER f 


SALARY BASED ON YEARS OF TRAINING BEYOND HiIGH SCHOOL 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Two Years Three Years Four Years Five Years 
None $1200 $1300 $1400 $1500 
One 1250 1400 1550 1700 
Two 1300 1500 1700 1900 
Three 1350 1600 1850 2100 
Four 1400 1700 2000 2300 
Five 1450 1800 2150 2500 
Six 1500 1900 2300 2700 
Seven 1550 2000 2450 2900 
Eight 1600 2100 2600 3100 
Nine 1650 2200 2750 3300 


Ten 1700 2300 2900 3500 


* Necessities for the beginning teacher assume that he (or she) has no dependents and lives apart from 
relatives but does not maintain a home. 

+ Necessities for the experienced teacher assume that he (or she) maintains a home and has the average 
number of dependents. 


years’ training, and the differential at the maximum is just $400. 
Clearly, this schedule places no such premium on preparation as does 
the schedule in Table 65. The Medford schedule shown is for women 
teachers only; it is stipulated that salaries of men teachers shall be $500 
above those of women teachers. Schedules which have evolved out of 
extended and objective investigation do not so easily resolve the prob- 
lem of attracting and retaining men. 


TABLE 66 


THE SALARY SCHEDULE OF MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NUMBER OF 
YEARS OF 
PREPARATION Minimum INCREMENTS MAXIMUM SUPERMAXIMUM 
BEYOND 
HicH SCHOOL 


en ey 


Two $1000 23. $125 | $1800 eee OD based on 
Three 1100 23 $125. | 1900 , | Sesderedeiny ale 
Four 1200 i « $150 ul wipe Se 
Five 1300 i 6 eed 2200 oe ae meh se 


served on the maximum 
rating for at least a full 
school year. 
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TABLE 67 


THE SALARY SCHEDULE OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
(SECONDARY SCHOOLS) 


YEAR OF JUNIOR SENIOR YEAR OF JUNIOR SENIOR 
SERVICE HicH ScHooi|}Hicw Scuoor|| Service |HicH Scuoor |Hicw ScHoo, 
1 $1200 $1400 14 $2600 $2900 
2 1300 1500 15 2700 3000 
3 1400 1600 16 2700 3000 
4 (ist term) 1500 1700 LY py 2700 3100 
4 (2d term) 1600 1800 18 2800 3100 
5 1700 1900 19 2800 3100 
6 1800 2000 20 2800 3200 
7 1900 2100 21 2800 3200 
8 (1st term) 2000 2200 22 2900 3200 
8 (2d term) 2100 2300 23 2900 3200 
9 2200 2400 24 2900 3300 
10 2300 2500 2) 2900 3300 
11 2400 2600 26 2900 3300 
12 2500 2700 27. — 3300 
13 2600 2800 28 — 3300 


The Providence schedule, reproduced in ‘Table 67,' has already been 
referred to as one providing for the recognition of merit at any time and 
for the absence of a definite maximum. It is seen to be a position sched- 
ule, with regular increments for experience until the fourteenth year for 
junior-high-school teachers and the sixteenth year for senior-high-school 
teachers. Following increments are awarded at two-year, three-year, 
four-year, and five-year intervals respectively, continuing indefinitely 
with the addition of one year for each succeeding salary level. As for the 

recognition of merit, while teachers may be given two extra increments 
of $100, they may also be denied a regular increment. In the latter 
event they are given a written notice explaining the causes of such 
denial. Quite clearly, Providence has a position-merit schedule. 

The plan for rewarding superior service is the most unique feature of 
the Pittsburgh salary schedule. (See Table 68, page 448.) Since only 45 
per cent of those teachers at the automatic maximum are eligible to the 
supermaxima, and then only a certain percentage at each of the five 
superior teaching levels, it can be seen that the choice of the individuals 
who are to enjoy the supermaxima is a serious problem. 

The schedule for Lexington, Kentucky,” starts with a minimum of 
$1000 and with minimum training requirements of graduation from a 
four-year teacher-training institution with the A. B. degree or its equiv- 


1A. J. Stoddard, op. cit., p. 44. 2 Op. cit., pp. 29-39. 
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TABLE 68 


PITTSBURGH SALARY SCHEDULES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS ! 


JUNIOR SENIOR 


Hicu HicH 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 

Minimumrsalarvewean: 20 aan tee ee ee $1800 $1800 

Annualancremen tse ek hic eae ac een ee Te (G)oor/5 (8) 175 

Automatic-iia xen oc ane eee te orale ce eee 2850 3200 
Superior teaching levels (Supermaxima attain- 
able by no more than 45 per cent of those at 

automatic maxima) 

NomiiCLS percent) stokes... eats) «eae 3025 3400 

Nod (12 percent), Sanaa. scence 3200 3600 

Noes (9 ner cent)iiksciaer cis. aw ees 3400 3800 

No,-4:6 6 percent)e a2 wh. ds ee ene 3600 4000 

INO. 5 (Po. percent): eaten. cele Seer 3800 4200 


alent. ‘Table 69 shows the plan of varying increments. The first ten 
increments are granted for minimum training, and the remaining four 
increments for four levels of advanced training. Elementary-school 
teachers are not rewarded for training beyond the master’s degree. 
Junior-high-school teachers are not rewarded for training of more than 
thirty semester hours beyond the master’s degree. Only senior-high- 
school teachers may be accorded the final increment for preparation, 
that given for attainment of a doctor’s degree. Thus, in actuality, the 
criterion of position is recognized in this schedule. 

Table 70 shows the recognition of merit provided in the Lexington 
schedule, and also salary differentials for sex and school.’ 


TABLE 69 


INCREMENTS FOR EXPERIENCE AND PREPARATION PROVIDED IN THE LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY, SALARY SCHEDULE 


YEARS OF YEARS OF 


EXPERIENCE INCREMENT EXPERIENCE INCREMENT 
: $30 8 $85 
2 45 9 60 
3 55 10 45 
4 65 11 40 
5 iS 12 40 
6 85 13 30 
7 95 14 30 


1 Minutes of the Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., XTX (December 23, 1929), 
95-100. 

2 The Lexington schedule here presented is the one provided for white teachers. A 
separate schedule for Negro teachers parallels that for white teachers at all points, 
but with about 15 per cent less salary. 
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TABLE 70 
MAXIMUM SALARIES PROVIDED BY THE SCHEDULE FOR LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


MERIT MERIT MERIT 
CLASSIFICATION EXPERIENCE- Ratinc A 
PREPARATION (9 per cent) (ene ent) epee 
Elementary 
Pierre ks! $1965 $2065 $2165 $2265 
BEMMIEIETYRS ce cate. ss 1790 1890 1990 2090 
Junior High School 
EP a 2055 2155 phe 230) 
Ll Wwe oe ae 1880 1980 2080 2180 
Senior High School 
the (eis FESS pee 2165 2265 2365 2465 
MO TCTY AF is ais jo tei eae, « 1990 2090 2190 2290 


The presentation of these five salary schedules concludes this brief 
treatment of an important administrative problem. It is obvious that 
many minor points in salary administration have not been touched on. 
It is also plain that this problem is one which is seldom considered as 
peculiar to the teachers of the secondary school. Most high schools are 
districted with elementary schools, and all grades of the public schools 
are governed by a common board of education. When salary schedul- 
ing is done, it usually involves all the teachers of a system, elementary 
and secondary, and is a responsibility accepted by the board of educa- 
tion and the chief administrator of the school system, the superintend- 
ent. This chapter aims to present the problem especially from the 
standpoint of the secondary school and to explain and evaluate prin- 
ciples and practices with reference to their promotion of teaching effi- 
ciency. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Prepare a salary schedule for some high school or system of high schools 
with which you are familiar, and justify it. Compare the budget which 
it will entail the first year and later years with the present budget. 

2. What is the value of a written examination as a factor to be employed in 

promoting teachers to higher salary levels? 

. Study and evaluate methods of state participation in salary determination. 

4, Study three communities near your own which are comparable to yours 
in population. Find as many conditions as possible which would invalidate 
a comparison of their salary schedules and salary payments to secondary- 
school teachers with those obtaining in your community. 

5. Consider the extent to which the predominance of men in administrative 
positions is due to an effort to retain them in the teaching profession 
through reserving these more remunerative positions for them, 


Oo 
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6. What salary devices and other devices would you employ to reduce the 
cityward drift of teachers? 

7. Ask ten high-school teachers in a large city to trace their careers, explain- 
ing the motives or circumstances which led them to take each step. Try 
to summarize and evaluate their reports. 

8. For any high-school faculty which you know, collect the facts concerning 
teachers’ dependents. Determine to what extent the teachers are de- 
pendent on others. 

9. In any high-school faculty which you know, determine how many teachers 
own automobiles, what the salaries of those teachers are, and what are 
their responsibilities in supporting others. 

10. In a junior high school employing teachers of varied training, obtain from 
the principal his ranking of his faculty in terms of their all-around value 
to the school. Then rank them according to the number of semester 
hours of training which they have had. Find the coefficient of correlation 
between the two arrays. 
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Chapter XII 


Personnel and Organization for Administration 


THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Significance and scope of this discussion. As was indicated in 
Chapter I, the purpose of this book is to set forth the problems and the 
tasks involved in the internal organization and management of second- 
ary schools. An important index to the efficiency and intelligence with 
which these problems are being met and solved, these tasks performed, 
is to be found in the study of the personnel responsible for them. It is 
made evident, at appropriate points in the book, that there are many 
who share this responsibility—the public, the state legislature, the state 
department of education, the local board of education, the city super- 
intendent of schools, and the principal of the school, among them. Also, 
in Chapter I, while suggesting the scope of secondary-school adminis- 
tration, facts were presented to indicate the functionaries in adminis- 
tration within the school other than the principal. In the discussions of 
the several phases of the function of administration which the chapters 
of this book treat, there are set forth directly or by implication the 
actual and the ideal relationships between the phases of the function 
and the administrative personnel. ‘That is to say, with each func- 
tion an attempt is made to answer the questions: ‘‘Who is and who 
should be responsible?”’ ‘‘How zs it performed and how should it be 
performed?” 

It is not here possible and perhaps not profitable to single out for 
analysis each of the bodies, agencies, and individuals bearing responsi- 
bility for high-school administration. ‘The treatment of this book is 
organized around phases of the functzon rather than around personnel. 
There is, however, great value in a study of those specialists whose pro- 
fession is secondary-school administration. In fact, one of the functions 
to be performed by those more remotely in authority is the provision of 
specialists to be more immediately in authority. Is this function recog- 
nized and adequately performed? ‘The purpose of this chapter is to 
answer this question by a study of certain specialists now provided— 
their experience, training, and personal qualities, and how administra- 
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tive responsibilities are distributed among them. The foremost of these 
specialists is the principal. 

The principal’s training. (1) Attendance and degrees.—Surveys to 
show what the principal’s training is, and to determine by consensus of 
opinion what his training ought to be, have been made by Koos,! 
Eikenberry,? Foster,* Feelhaver,+ the National Survey of Secondary 
Education,’ Shannon,$ and others. These studies will be drawn on for a 
brief treatment of the principal’s training. 

Shannon studied the membership lists of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals from 1918-19 to 1933-34 and found that the per- 
centage of principals with masters’ degrees had come to equal the per- 
centage with bachelors’ degrees by about 1930 and had grown steadily 
higher since that date. Table 717 shows the distribution of principals, 
with reference to possession of degrees, in 1933-34. Similar data 
gathered in the National Survey of Secondary Education indicated 
a general level of training slightly lower than that found by Shannon. 


TABLE 71 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO ACADEMIC DEGREES, 1933-34 


PRINCIPALS 
DEGREES 
NUMBER PER CENT 
OUTS) i 88 4.24 
oly we 2 878 42.31 
‘Ie, 2 i 1059 51.04 
USSU 50 2.41 
“lene, 4. aly) a 2075 100.00 


The authors were moved to speculate on why: 


. . . principals who have been in service for a number of years have not 
felt moved to train for higher degrees. Whether they believe that their educa- 
tional experience is such that degrees with the additional training entailed — 


1 Leonard V. Koos, The High School Principal. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

22—D. H. Eikenberry, Status of the High School Principal. United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin No. 24, 1925. 

$Frank K. Foster, Status of the Junior High School Principal. United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 18, 1930. 

4Carl T. Feelhaver, ““The Duties of High School Principals in the State of 
Nebraska,” School Review, XXXV (March, 1927), 188-193. 

5Fred Engelhardt and William H. Zeigel, Jr., Adminstration and Supervision, 
Part I, pp. 1-137. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 11. 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

6J. R. Shannon, “Academic Training of Secondary-School Principals in the 
United States,’ Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the Natvonal 
Education Association, No. 53, December, 1934, pp. 7-12. 

7 Adapted from J. R. Shannon, of. ct., Table 1, pp. 10-11. 
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would not be worth the effort; whether they are too busy to leave their duties 
for a period of study; whether they are not professional; whether they are of 
the opinion that the type of training offered for the master’s degree in higher 
institutions would be of little or no value to them. . . .! 


Because degrees are not better than a coarse index to the extent of 
attendance at higher institutions, the earlier investigators gathered 
evidence of the years of training. Such data, if accumulated for the 
principals represented in Table 71, would doubtless show a slightly 
higher level of training than is indicated by degrees possessed. Further- 
more, if the principals were grouped according to size of school or com- 
munity, extent of training would be shown to vary directly with that 
factor. 

(2) Hts academic training.—Koos asked principals to check the sub- 
jects they had studied in high school and in college. His summary ? 
suggests that the principal’s contacts with subject-matter fields repre- 
sent the typical liberal-arts education, involving the gaps in training 
which seem unavoidable with the present elective system. Few princi- 
pals had studied in the newer fields of the secondary-school curriculum, 
such as agriculture, industrial arts, music, graphic arts, commercial 
subjects, or physical education. 

Consideration of this side of the principal’s training is of importance 
because it has some bearing on his effectiveness as a director and super- 
visor of the work of the various departments of his school. Clearly, the 
principal must be one who understands the values of all the subject 
fields and who has some appreciation of the methods, materials, and 
learning processes which they properly employ. In view of the formal 
training reported, it is apparent that the principal of professional quality 
must informally supplement his education in subject matter in order 
that he may intelligently develop and direct all the departments of a 
comprehensive secondary school. Unquestionably, the “‘blind spots” 
or prejudices of the principal account for the imbalance of many a high- 
school program. 

Carrying this point somewhat further, if the secondary school is to 
function as an instrument in the dissemination of a genuinely liberal 
culture, if it is effectively to socialize our young people and to give them 
the compelling ideals essential to the building of a sounder social struc- 
ture, it follows that its immediate administrator must be a person of 
fully liberalized mind and spirit. 


1 Engelhardt and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 46. 2 Op. cit., Table [xQipeeaee 
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Finney has happily emphasized ‘‘a general education so liberal and 


extended as to seem almost impossible’? as the major element that 


should appear in “the professional education of educators.’ A para- 
graph from his thought-provoking exposition of this point of view may 
well be quoted in this abbreviated treatment of the principal’s aca- 
demic training: ! 


. we may begin by pointing out that the school administrator’s work 
may be roughly analyzed into two major parts: executive details, and the 
formulation of policy. The first is mere school shopkeeping; the second is 
educational statesmanship. ‘The first includes supervision of instruction and 
discipline, school accounting both instructional and financial, selection of 
teachers, budget making, publicity, and the like. The second involves deciding 
what is to be taught, to whom, and by what equipments and arrangements. 
It involves, in other words, the progressive reorganization of the curriculum 
and of the facilities for presenting the same. In his first capacity as school 
shopkeeper the educational administrator is operating the school as it now 1s; 
in his second capacity as educational statesman he is making the school over 
into what it ought to become. In the one function he is merely running the school 
of today; in the other he is running the world of tomorrow. The second . . . 
is by far the most important function of education in the present great transi- 
tion, and one for which the common run of educators seem to have a very 
vague, schematic sense of their responsibility. To perform the first function 
the educator needs the minor specialty of his profession—the science of school 
administration. But to perform the second function he requires that major 
specialty of his profession which turns out to be, not special at all, but the 
broadest and most liberal enlightenment possible. For this second function any 
narrow specialization in mere technology is more likely than not to prove a 
disqualification in the end. 


(3) His training in education.—In his undergraduate career the prin- 
cipal pursued the courses in education necessary to entrance on the 
profession of teaching. He was not planning to become a principal.” At 
the graduate level, when he has taken such training, he has in the 
majority of instances chosen education as his field of special interest. 
Asked what sort of training he would emphasize as further preparation 
for the work of high-school principal, he has indicated educational 
topics rather than liberal-arts fields, most frequent mention being made 
of the following subjects, arranged in the order of decreasing frequency: 
administration, measurement, supervision, psychology.’ 

1 Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, pp. 539-540. By permission 


of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
2 Leonard V. Koos, op. cit., pp. 45-49. Se bids DPA 0s 
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Junior-high-school principals, according to Foster,! have more fre- 
quently shown a tendency toward professional specialization in their 
undergraduate careers, as might be expected from the fact that “‘two 
fifths of the men principals and three fifths of the women principals have 
had normal-school preparation.”’ Nearly one fourth of junior-high- 
school principals do not hold any university degree, a fact which is no 
doubt explained by the recency of transition from the 8—4 to the 6-3-3 
organization. 

Eikenberry tabulated the educational courses which principals re- 
ported having taken and found them to represent a rather wide range, 
with only two subjects—history of education (general) and educational 
psychology—having been studied by as many as 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipals.?, This lack of agreement on training signifies the relative imma- 
turity of the principalship. If the mark of a well-established profession 
is a body of exact scientific knowledge, a command of which 1s essential 
equipment for all who would enter the profession, the high-school prin- 
cipalship cannot yet qualify. In many localities it is doubtless thought 
of as involving no larger specialized knowledge than that which is neces- 
sary for teaching. However, standards are in the making, as simple 
observation of changes that have occurred in the past quarter century 
must reveal to anyone. It is to be hoped that the standard makers 
themselves are possessed of adequate educational perspective; theirs is 
the responsibility for making the principal a “‘school shopkeeper” or an 
‘educational statesman” or both. 

In a later writing, Eikenberry * outlined the following elements 
which, in his opinion, should comprise a year of professional study for 
the principalship, a program to be taken up ‘“‘after two or three years of 
successful experience in the classroom: ”’ 


1. Fundamental courses 
(a) Philosophy of education 
(b) Educational psychology 
(c) General introduction to public-school administration 
(d) History of modern education 
(e) Organization of American secondary education 
(f) Educational statistics 

2. Courses dealing specifically with the work of the high-school principal 
(a) High-school administration 
(b) High-school supervision 

LOPatite Ppowos OG; 2 Op. cit., p. 20; Tablewai 


3“*The Professional Training of Secondary-School Principals,’ School Review, 
XXXVIII (September, 1930), 501-502. 
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(c) High-school curriculum 
(d) Administration and supervision of pupil activities 
(e) Administration of pupil guidance 
(f) Tests and measurements in secondary education 
(g) Public relations 
3. Courses in administration usually designed for the school superintendent 
(a) School finance 
(b) Business management 
(c) Construction and equipment of school buildings 


In addition to the sixteen courses just outlined, the year of graduate train- 
ing should include the writing of a thesis dealing with a practical problem 
in secondary-school administration. 


Eikenberry further advocates the serving of an interneship as a final 
step in training. 


A year’s experience as an assistant principal or as an understudy to the prin- 
cipal of a progressive school would give the student opportunity to put into 
practice the techniques learned during the year of graduate study.! 


The question comes to mind, Could not large city school systems make 
extensive use of the interneship to test as well as to train those of its 
teaching personnel who indicate a desire to be made principals? 

(4) Requirements for certification.—An index to our progress in setting 
up special training for the high-school principal is to be had in a study 
of the requirements for certification which have been established by the 
various states. The most recent survey available points out that, 
whereas in 1923 only seven states ‘‘made a distinction between high- 
school teachers and high-school principals in granting certificates,” by 
1933 the number of states so doing had risen to 27.2 While considerable 
divergence and a lack of uniformity characterize the requirements of | 
these certificates, 


All are based on at least college graduation or its normal-school equivalent, 
Sider... all require from one to five years’ experience. .. . 

Over half the states exercising control over entrance to the high-school 
principalship provide for the completion of at least twenty semester hours of 
some kind of professional courses. . . . Twelve states specify that the profes- 
sional courses be completed on the graduate level.’ 

1 Tbid., p. 508. 

2 Arvid J. Burke, ‘‘Professional Courses for Secondary-School Principals,” Edu- 


cational Administration and Supervision, XX (October, 1934), 506. 
8 [bid., p. 507. 
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Courses in school administration and supervision are those most fre- 
quently mentioned in the certification requirements. 

The potency of certification as an instrument for professionalizing 
the principalship needs no comment. The rapid growth in the use of 
this means may modify the present picture of the principal’s training 
markedly within the next decade. 

The principal’s experience and professional stability. That the 
amount and types of experience which the principal brings to his 
work are a part of his preparation for it and are also indicative of the 
respect in which the office is held are points that need no elaboration. 
Eikenberry ! found that the principals whom he canvassed had entered 
on their first principalship at ages widely varying, the median being 
26.2 years. ‘The 463 principals of city secondary schools who responded 
to the inquiry of the National Survey of Secondary Education ? had 
had a median of 19.3 years of educational experience. An average of 9.1 
years of that experience had been in secondary-school principalships, 
and an average of 4.7 years, in secondary-school teaching positions. 
Foster’s survey of junior-high-school principals shows the most fre- 
quently held positions immediately preceding their present principal- 
ships to have been as follows: 3 | 


Elementary-school principal, 38.0 per cent 
High-school teacher, 20.5 per cent 
High-school principal, 9.8 per cent 
Superintendent, 8.0 per cent 
Vice-principal, 5.5 per cent 
Elementary-school teacher, 4.5 per cent 
Junior-high-school teacher, 4.5 per cent 


Regarding the universal practice of selecting principals from the 
ranks of teachers, Buckingham offers the following criticism: 4 


Here, then, is a person whose training and whose prolonged experience have 
admirably fitted him to be a classroom teacher. Therefore, we say, let us 
destroy him as a teacher and make him a principal. His ways of thinking and 
his types of reaction are those of a classroom teacher. Therefore, we say, let 
us require of him the ways of thinking and the types of reaction of the building 
principal. Furthermore, his old ways of thinking and types of reaction have 


1 Status of the High School Principal, p. 34, Table 33, and p. 28, Table 25. 

2 Engelhardt and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 51, Table 19. 

3 Foster, op. cit., p. 43, Table 32. 

4B. R. Buckingham, The Supply and Demand in Teacher Training, p. 60. The Ohio — 
State University Studies, Vol. II, No. 15, 1926. 
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_ become somewhat rigid during a long period of teaching service. The principal- 


ship, on the other hand, imposes new duties, a radically different point of view, 
and a whole series of new adjustments. Therefore, we say, let us make of this 
good teacher, with his settled ways, a principal, for doubtless he will show the 
resilience of youth. 


Buckingham would rely more largely on training than on teaching ex- 
perience for the fitting of high-school principals. He advocates a course 
“five years long—with the M. A. degree or its equivalent,” but stipu- 
lates that “‘A certain amount of teaching and supervisory experience in 
the type of school to which the course relates should be a prerequisite to 
graduation.” There is obviously much common sense in this point of 
view; it deserves careful consideration in the formulation of any pro- 
gram to provide better administration for the secondary school. 

A question related to this treatment of the principal’s experiential 
background is that asked by Koos of the principals whom he canvassed: 
“Do you plan to remain in the work of the high-school principal? in 
educational work? To what line of work, educational or otherwise, do 
you plan to transfer?’ Responses showed that approximately half the 
principals in the group of smallest high schools (communities with 
populations ranging from 1000 to 2500) and four fifths of those in the 
largest high schools (cities of 25,000 to 100,000) accepted the principal- 
ship as their life career. Of those planning to transfer, more principals 
were looking toward the superintendency than toward any other field. 
The interpretive comment of the author of these data is as follows: ! 


It is one of the deficiencies of educational work that it is still in the transitional 
stage of professionalization, permitting anyone engaged in it to move with 
little or no specialization of preparation from one line to another. The high- 
school teacher who entered upon his work with professional preparation all too 
meager for that work aspires to the principalship and attains it too often without 
additional equipment for its responsibilities, and the high-school principal in 
turn looks upon his position as a steppingstone to the superintendency. We 
ought soon to reach a higher stage in the evolution of the high-school principal- 
ship as a profession, a stage on which those who plan to engage in it will first 
be specially equipped for its responsibilities, and, after being so equipped, will 
not soon seek service in a line of work with clearly different responsibilities 
for many of which the special training requisite for the high-school principal- 
ship can hardly be appropriate. Assurance that such a stage is attainable, 
even though not at hand, is provided in the large proportions of principals 
who are planning to remain in their present line of work. 


1From Leonard V. Koos, The High School Principal, pp. 69-70. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1924, 
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Another element in the principal’s stability is his length of stay in a 
single position. Finch ! studied this problem in Illinois and Missouri. 
He reported, ‘“‘As was to be expected, the period of tenure is positively 
related to size of school, but even in the larger schools a considerable 
number of principals are relatively new in their positions.”” He found 
that the median number of years the principals of Illinois (excluding 
Chicago) had been in their present positions was 3; for the principals of 
Missouri (excluding St. Louis and Kansas City), the median was 2 
years. However, the large numbers of schools enrolling fewer than 200 
pupils weighted these averages notably. The median tenure of princi- 
pals in schools enrolling 200 to 500 pupils was 5 years in Illinois, 4 in 
Missouri; in schools enrolling more than 500, it was 7 years in IIlinois, 
6 in Missouri. 

Length of stay in a given position clearly conditions the development 
and application of long-term constructive policies. Undoubtedly the 
principalship in small communities is commonly regarded by the in- 
cumbents and the constituents alike as a position transiently held. For 
the more effective functioning of the schools, such attitudes must be 
altered. Insofar as transiency is accepted and condoned, it is evidence 
that the principal is cast in the role of “school shopkeeper.” 

The duties and responsibilities of the principalship. Any func- 
tionary is to be defined primarily in terms of the work that he does. But 
when we attempt to formulate such a definition of the principal, diffi- 
culties are encountered. Examination of the literature on the principal- 
ship, both subjective and objective, shows that there is considerable 
variation from one locality to another in the powers given the principal, 
the duties expected of him, and the activities in which he actually en- 
gages. On the one hand are the many derisive descriptions of the prin- 
cipal as a handy man, a key carrier, and a chalk passer, condemning 
both the principal and his superiors for not holding a higher conception 
of the position. On the other hand, there are portrayals of the principal 
as a responsible organizer and director of educational activity, an execu- 
tive given large powers and held accountable for results.” This latter 
view of the principal is well conveyed by the principal of the senior high 
school at Richmond, Indiana, as he enumerates the following five steps 
in the organization of a high school: 

1F. H. Finch, “Tenure of High-School Administrators in Illinois and Missouri,” 
School Review, XLI (June, 1933), 459-461. 

2 For an example of this conception of the principalship, see E. P. Cubberley, 


School Organization and Administration (Salt Lake City School Survey), pp. 43-46. 
World Book Company, 1916. 
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1. Selection of personnel. . . . The principal should be consulted in this matter; 
he should be interested enough in getting the personnel he wants, sufficiently 
well informed in the manner of engaging teachers, and able to present his 
needs so clearly and convincingly, that he wll be consulted. .. . 


2. Division of labor so that there will be no round pegs in square holes, no 
duplication or conflict, and no omission of work that needs to be done. Some 
principals hesitate to delegate other than purely classroom duties to the per- 
sonnel, and some teachers consider a division of the extra-class duties an impo- 
sition. However, this is just exactly the principal’s work—not to do the work 
of the school, but to see that 1t 1s done. ‘The peculiar weakness of the principal- 
ship is probably here, and to it may be traced the cause of other shortcomings, 
such as the failure in professional leadership and in the supervision of instruction, 
which is due to the fact that time that should be devoted to professional duties 
is used in doing janitor work, keeping attendance records, managing or coaching 
athletics, handling petty cases of discipline, etc. These are all things that 
should be done; the point is that in the division of labor they do not belong 
to the administrator; if he is doing such things, it is because he is not doing or 
cannot do what he is employed to do. Some principals do such things because 
they occupy the time and require little thought or responsibility; others, be- 
cause they are timorous about telling someone else to do something. The whole 
situation is a relic of the time when the principal was only a teacher with 
added clerical duties for which there was added pay. .. . 


3. Instruction of each worker as to (a) the plan as a whole and (b) his particular 
duties. . . . Low morale and inefficient work are too often due to the fact 
that the members of the staff are not given the opportunity to know what it is 
all about and what the bearings of their own tasks are... . 


4. Integration of the personnel. . . . One feature of a living organism is that it 
is more than the sum of its parts; co-operation or solidarity is the essence of it. 
In the organization of the staff, therefore, the principal must not stop with the 
division of labor (differentiation); he must also secure group morale, co-opera- 
tive attitudes, solidarity, by some features of the organization that will integrate. 


his stati. ...... 


5. Inspection of the operation. . . . (a) To enable the administrator to keep in 
touch with the progress of things, (b) to see whether the organization is effective 
as to form or as to the persons in charge, and (c) to be able to make improve- 
ment in the form of the organization and in the skill of the personnel. . . . 
After the organization is set up and going, inspection in a broad sense with 
special view to improvement is the business of the administrator; the less time 
he needs to spend on keeping the machine going and the more time he can and 
does spend on making it go better, the more efficient administrator he is.! 


1. C. Cline, “General Technique of Senior High School Organization,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XI (April, 1925), 245-250. 
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The principal’s teaching responsibilities. One important reason — 
why the principal is often busy with trivial matters is the fact that the 
incumbent in the smaller schools is frequently more teacher than prin- 
cipal. He has little time for administrative and supervisory responsibili- 
ties and is not expected to assume many of them. The extent to which 
teaching and study-hall supervision figure in making the principalship 
what it is has been demonstrated by Koos, from whose investigation 
Table 72 has been taken.! Among the principals of each of groups I, II, 
and III it will be noted that there is at least one whose entire school day 
is occupied with teaching and study-hall supervision, and at least one 
whose entire day is free from such duties. For administrative and super- 
visory activities, the median principal of Group I has about a quarter 
of thé school day, and the median principal of Group I, about half. In 
groups III and IV, giving data for principals of schools having median 
enrollments of 579 and 1158, the situation is far more favorable for the 
assumption of larger duties by the principal. 


TABLE 72 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE PERCENTAGES OF THE SCHEDULE Day AVAILABLE TO THE 
PRINCIPALS IN EACH Group OF HIGH SCHOOLS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 


MEASURE OF TENDENCY Group I Group IT Group III Group IV 
LOWES SC OM a, ihe ee Conn 0.0 0.0 0.0 66.7 
Hirst. Quartiler cag soe wer eee 125 2955 76.3 100.0 
Median 2 ye Cet ease eae 26.9 51.4 88.3 100.0 
DUR irG QU artilnn e204 out aan anes 47.5 76.5 100.0 100.0 
Highest aeyevei ee ne ea ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Eikenberry * found that the median number of periods taught per 
day by the high-school principals who responded to his inquiry were as 
follows: those in high schools enrolling 100 or fewer, 5; 101-200, 4; 201- 
300, 3; 301-500, 2; 501 or more, 0. Judged from this study of school — 
practice, as also from that made by Koos, the principalship is generally 
a part-time profession in schools with enrollments of fewer than 500, 
and, going from the smallest schools to larger and larger ones, the person 
who is singled out of the teaching ranks to discharge certain functions of 
leadership and organization within the school is granted larger and 
larger portions of time for those purposes. It follows logically that in 
still larger schools the full-time principal is granted one or more part- 
time or full-time assistants—vice-principals, deans, counselors, clerks. — 


The High School Principal, p. 72, Table XIV. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 
2 Status of the High School Principal, p. 54, Table 55. 
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The soundness of this practice of differentiating the amount of time 
_ given to the work of the principalship according to the size of the school 
cannot be questioned. It may well be doubted if modal practice grants 
enough time in smaller schools, but as yet there is no approach to a 
standard objectively derived. 

Division of responsibility between principal, superintendent, 
and board of education. Another reason why the principal is often 
occupied with minor matters is his common subordination to a superin- 
tendent, who, as the executive officer hired by a lay board of education 
to take charge of the school system, may very largely determine the 
nature of the principalship. In some states there are high-school dis- 
tricts in which the principal is directly responsible to the board of edu- 
cation and is the chief educational officer. Such is the control in the 
union high schools of California, the county high schools of Montana, 
and the township and community high schools of Illinois.! At this point 
mention should be made also of the high schools in rural or village dis- 
tricts which are presided over by officers commonly called supervising 
principals. ‘Vhe supervising principal is the sole administrator of both 
elementary and secondary grades, combining in himself the functions 
commonly exercised by principal and superintendent. Even then, he 
commonly carries teaching responsibilities. In an investigation cover- 
ing 238 of these officials in Ohio, McMillan ? found them teaching a 
median of 4.8 periods per day. The median enrollment of their high 
schools was 53. 

In general, the high-school principal is responsible to the superintend- 
ent; in very large cities, there is an assistant or district ‘superintendent 
to whom he is immediately responsible. Under such circumstances, the 
principalship may range all the way from a high-grade clerical position 
involving little discretionary authority * to a carte blanche involving 
complete freedom to select and manipulate educative influences. | 

One of the critical problems of administration is to give the princi- 
pal real professional responsibility and yet not so much independence 
as to endanger articulation with elementary and specialized schools. 


1 For an excellent statement of the desirable working relationships of principal 
and board in these high schools, see the editorial quotation from a pamphlet by 
Arthur W. Clevenger, high-school visitor for the University of Illinois, School Review, 
XLII (September, 1934), 484-487. 

2H. L. McMillan, ‘“The Teaching Load of the Principal of the Rural and Village 
High Schools of Ohio,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), V 
(March 31, 1926), 143-146. 

3 For a portrayal of the principalship so limited, see the Portland School Survey, 
Chapter III and Chapter VIII, subdivision 6. World Book Company, 1915. 
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A recent extended investigation by Ayer ! shows how little agreement 
there is in regard to the functions of principal and superintendent and 
illustrates the great range of administrative duties which the principal 
is sometimes called on to perform. Ayer compiled “‘A Checking List of 
1000 Duties of School Administrators’ and submitted it to a large 
number of superintendents, high-school principals, elementary-school 
principals, and supervising principals all over the country, asking his 
correspondents to check the duties which they performed. From the 
superintendents and high-school principals there were received 418 
replies and 136 replies, respectively. They represented all sizes of 
school systems; but from the fact that only 29 per cent of the superin- 
tendents and 24 per cent of the principals did no teaching, we may infer 
that the great majority were in relatively small systems. 


TABLE 73 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES, WITH AVERAGE NUMBERS PERFORMED 
BY SUPERINTENDENTS AND HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 2 


Nowe AVERAGE NUMBER AVERAGE NUMBER 
DIVISION OF DUTIES Liste PERFORMED BY PERFORMED BY 
SUPERINTENDENT PRINCIPAL 

I. General control......... 101 49 
II. Executive management... 169 89 
III. Business management.... 153 64 
iVewlhetteaching statin: sae 86 49 
Verte De DUDS hans eye 120 55 
Witel be curriculums =.) 0) 70 34 
VII- Specialactivities 0.1 79 38 
Viti struction hows on eee 106 48 
TX Specialiservices | nance te 116 38 
LPOta lee whoo Rea 1000 462 


Table 73 shows Ayer’s main categories of duties, with the numbers of 
duties classified under each, and the average number performed by 
superintendents and principals. Significant for present consideration is 
the absence of sharp distinctions between the two groups. The greatest 
difference occurs in the duties classified as ‘‘Business Management,” in 
which field the principals perform two thirds as many duties as do the 
superintendents. 


1 Fred C. Ayer, ‘““The Duties of Public School Administrators,’ The American School 
Board Journal, Vol. LX XVIII: February, 1929, pp. 39-41, 137-138; March, 1929, 
pp. 39-41, 137; April, 1929, pp. 39-41; May, 1929, pp. 51-53; June, 1929, pp. 58-60. 
Vol. LXXIX: August, 1929, pp. 52-53, 119-120; October, 1929, pp. 33-34, 136; 
December, 1929, pp. 39-40, 128. Vol. LXXX: February, 1930, pp. 42-44, 141-142; 
March, 1930, pp. 43-44, 132, 135; May, 1930, pp. 43-44. 

2 Ibid. Adapted from February, 1929, p. 41, Table III, and p. 137, Table IV. 
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Lest it be imagined that these main divisions include some duties per- 
formed almost universally by one officer and others performed almost 
universally by the other, extracts from a number of Ayer’s detailed 
tables have been incorporated into Table 74 (page 466) to illustrate the 
overlapping on all kinds of duties. The numbering is the same as in the 
original tables; this table simply takes the first four, five, or six duties 
from each of several tables. A study of Table 74 shows that the superin- 
tendency and the principalship in practice are ill-defined. The first 
group of duties, classified as “‘Executive Co-operation with Board” 
might well seem to be the special prerogative of the superintendent; yet 
large percentages of the principals claimed, also, to be performing them. 
On the other hand, the last group of duties, listed under ‘“‘The Disci- 
pline of Pupils,” seems to be of such a local nature and so largely per- 
formed for the successful administration of a single school that it is sur- 
prising to find such duties performed by almost as large percentages of 
the superintendents as of the principals. It is difficult to see in these 
extracts from Ayer’s tables evidence of ‘“‘the complementary nature of 
principal and superintendent” that is described by Cubberley ! thus: 


The superintendent of the schools is primarily responsible to the school 
board and to the people of the whole city for the successful conduct of the 
whole school system; the principal is primarily responsible to the superintendent 
for the successful conduct of a single school. 


Edmonson ? recognizes the difficulty of dividing and allocating re- 
sponsibility as between superintendent and principal and effecting any 
standardization, because of the great variations in the size of school 
systems. He believes that in the smaller school systems the superintend- 
ent should be looked on as head of the high school and of all the 
schools, and that under such circumstances “‘the principal with well- 
defined supervisory and administrative duties is a ‘fifth wheel.’ .. . 
There is no need for two trained officials for the handling of the super- 
visory and administrative duties in the smaller school systems.”’ Too 
often, he says, even the superintendent in such a situation is mostly a 
chief teacher, and great gains would be made if the board of education 
could be induced to recognize administrative and supervisory duties in 
the system and the need for one trained person being given time to 
handle them. 


1, P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, p. 19. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
a2 3; 

2 J. B. Edmonson, ‘‘What Shall We Expect of the High School Principal?” The 
American School Board Journal, LXV (September, 1922), 39-40, 121. 
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In larger school systems (how large he does not say) Edmonson would 


have the principal recognized as a specialist in the administration and 
supervision of the high school, consulted by the superintendent when 


ON Un He NO 


TABLE 74 


PERCENTAGES OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS WHO 
PERFORM VARIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


A. Executive Co-operation with Board } 


Duty SUPERINTENDENTS HicH-ScHoor 


PRINCIPALS 
. Attend board meeting. . Bees: 98 60 
Recommend items to board for approval. . ~ 07 73 
. Conter with members of board. ... 8..." 95 79 
mePrepare report ior: board 208s", Bones. eae 94 61 
mACVISe teAChers-aSutOsDOHCICS), int toe Wen eae 94 88 
. Discuss items of policy in board meeting....... 91 49 


B. The Purchase of Supplies and Equipment ” 


-SCH 
Duty SUPERINTENDENTS HIGH-SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS 
- Interview salesmen of supplies? 2. a... eee 95 78 
w-Order textbooksveet cacy &: Sees cee eee 93 74 
Study price and quality of Pup ee iat 93 66 
. Check bills for supplies. . i a 85 60 
. Report data to book companies et Greet os 82 79 


H WhO Re 


C. The Employment of Teachers 3 


HicH-ScHOoOoL 


Duty SUPERINTENDENTS Pence 
PC ONSLGer, ADDLICA TIONS va Ginette ee 95 66 
Examine credentials. of ‘applicants’. "tases 94 74 
suintetview. applicants 4in «hao de ae ee a 93 70 
. Recommend list of teachers to board.......... 92 46 


D. The Discipline of Pupils 4 


HicH-ScHooL 


Duty SUPERINTENDENTS 


PRINCIPALS 
1. Interview pupils referred by teachers.......... 89 95 
2. Investigate disciplinary cases. hath 86 89 
3. Adjust pupils’ grievances and complaints. . SAAN 86 94 
4, Instruct teachers in disciplinary procedure...... 81 95 
5. Adjust differences between teachers and pupils. . 69 88 
6. Decide, disciplinary penaltiesu, 140) en 66 (ie 


1 Fred C. Ayer, ““The Duties of Public School Administrators,’? The American 


School Board Journal, Vol. LX XVIII (March, 1929), p. 39, Table V. 


2 Ibid., May, 1929, p. 52, Table XIX. 3 Jbzd., June, 1929, p. 58, Table XXIII. 
4 Ibid., Vol. LXXIX (August, 1929) Spi: Table XXXI. 


a 
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general educational problems involve secondary education, advising 
with the superintendent on contemplated innovations in his school, 
but communicating with the board of education only through the 
superintendent. He says: 


We find the majority of the principals in twenty of the larger Michigan 
high schools performing the following important duties that are usually per- 
formed in smaller systems by the superintendent:! 


1. Interviewing candidates for high-school teaching positions. 
. Selecting for recommendation new teachers to fill high-school vacancies. 
. Selecting for recommendation substitute teachers. 
. Recommending promotions in positions for high-school teachers. 
Recommending increases in salaries of high-school teachers. 
. Recommending suspension and dismissal of teachers. 
7. Examining, trying out, and recommending textbooks for high-school 
classes. 
8. Making and recommending courses of study. 
9. Determining and recommending requirements for high-school graduation. 
10. Selecting and recommending school equipment. 
11. Extending supervisory control to all student collateral activities of the 
high school. 
12. Extending supervisory control to all funds of high-school organizations. 
13. Calling separate meetings of the high-school teachers’ staff, and con- 
ducting the same. 
14. Arranging for and presiding at commencement exercises of the high 
school. 


No WD 


As conditions which sometimes discourage the principal from raising 
his office to the professional level indicated by these duties, Edmonson 
mentions the following: insufficient clerical assistance; inadequate office 
equipment; lack of freedom to delegate to teachers the performance of | 
duties other than those connected with classroom teaching; lack of 
sufficient help of an expert character to supervise study hall, library, 
lunchroom; lack of recognition by superintendent and board of the 
definite responsibility of the principal for performing supervisory func- 
tions and certain large administrative duties; failure on the part of 
superintendent and board to treat him so as to cause teachers, pupils, 
and patrons to feel that he is an expert and holds an important position. 
Edmonson also recognizes that the principal sometimes promotes these 
conditions by not having an adequate conception of his job. 

1 Although the first six of Edmonson’s list of duties were quoted on page 358 for 


their illumination of responsibility for teacher selection, it is necessary to cite them 
again here in order to complete his brief portrayal of the principalship. 
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Koos has attempted to demonstrate objectively the distinctions be- 
tween principalships of large and small high schools, as shown in Table 
75.1 A study of the table shows that there is a larger extent of location 
of initiative in the principals of Group IV than in those of Group I. For 
the first four functions, which are less critical, it may be noted that the 
small percentages of superintendents who exercised initiative in the 
schools of Group I are entirely absent from Group IV; and that is prac- 
tically true, also, of principal and superintendent working together. 
The considerable percentages of “‘other’? persons exercising initiative 
in controlling debating, dramatics, and so on and in keeping records 
and reports are due to the frequent delegation of such duties to subor- 
dinates. Hence it may be said that initiative for these activities was 
originally located in the principal and was merely reassigned by him. 


TABLE 75 


PERCENTAGES OF 66 LARGE HicH ScHOOoLs (Group IV) AND oF 104 SmaLt HicH 
ScHooLts (Group I) IN WuicH INITIATIVE IN CERTAIN ActiviTIEs Is 
LOCATED IN THE PRINCIPAL, IN THE SUPERINTENDENT, IN THE 
BOARD, IN PRINCIPAL AND SUPERINTENDENT WORKING 
IN CONJUNCTION, AND IN OTHER OFFICIALS OR 
COMBINATIONS OF OFFICIALS 


PRINCIPAL 
ACTIVITY Group | PRINCIPAL pai BOARD Seimei OTHER 
TENDENT 

Organizing the class schedule.. | IV 92.4 ao — — 7.6 
i) (ey 10.6 — 25 3.8 

Controlling debating, dramat-| IV 127 —— -— 165 25.8 
ICSRCLG Te uf ee eek ee I 59.6 14.4 — 8.7 iz 
Keeping records and reports.. | IV (ply a ——— -—- 28.8 
I 79.8 6.7 — 5.8 Tah 

Ordinary disciplinary control.. | IV 81.8 —- — a 18.2 
I 80.8 4.8 — (hi) 6.7 

Disciplinary control involving | IV 39.4 — 3.0 28.8 28.8 
suspension or expulsion.... . I 28.8 26.0 Tay 14.4 23.1 
Selecting new high-school IV 1337 30.3 1.5 48.5 6.1 
LEACHED S tad cine toutes Se Ada: I 20.2 43.3 DAs 4.8 19.2 
Visiting classwork for super-| IV 60.6 --—~ —-= Zi 124 
WISOLY. DULDOSES. aa Nore oF I S2s/ 29.8 2.9 26.9 La 
Conferring with teachers about | IV 74.3 woes — 1231 13.7 
CIASSWOTK teats eo foes 5% I 49.0 pA ep — 26.0 3.8 
Planning the course of study.. | IV 62.1 4.6 — 2iz 12s 
I 41.3 20.2 -— 23.1 150 


1 The High School Principal, p. 88, Table XVI. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 
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For the last five functions—more critical ones—the principals of Group 
IV exercise initiative more frequently than do those of Group I, but the 
distinction is not so marked as may be hoped for by those who wish to 
see a higher professionalization of the office. 

From the investigations cited, it is apparent that there is considerable 
disagreement concerning the nature of the high-school principalship. 
The basic reason for the present confusion is doubtless the rapid evolu- 
tion of all the educational professions incident to the expansion of the 
curriculum, the approach to universal secondary education, the de- 
velopment of educational science, and other forces of these modern 
times which are contributing to the complexity of educational work. 
Until recent years the principal was the principal teacher; it is not to be 
expected that he will suddenly and completely emerge from that status. 

Distribution of the principal’s time. Several studies of the princi- 
pal’s time expenditure have been made by having principals keep a 
diary for a day or a week, or by securing their estimates of the time 
spent on the various phases of their work. The limitations of these in- 
vestigations are great, but the results have some value; hence they 
have been drawn on to make clearer the nature of the principalship. 

In an investigation of the way principals of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools spend their time, Davis! 
reported that ‘‘in a typical average day the typical principal’ spends his 
time somewhat as follows: approximately 40 minutes inspecting the 
building; from 40 to 60 minutes supervising instruction; 90 minutes 
teaching classes; 40 minutes taking charge of session rooms; 60 minutes 
carrying on routine office work; and 30 minutes each for holding con- 
ferences with teachers, holding interviews with pupils, being inter- 
viewed by cailers, attending student collateral activities, and attending 
to civic and out-of-school professional matters. | 

Morrison found the percentage distribution of the median Ohio 
principal’s time to be as shown in Table 76,” page 470. 

A significant part of the report of an investigation made in California 
by R. R. John 3 is quoted in Table 77, page 470. The small group of 
principals should be considered decidedly comparable: they are all 
directly responsible to a board of education, having no city superintend- 


1¢. O. Davis, ‘““The Duties of High-School Principals,” School Review, XXIX 
(May, 1921), 344. 
2J. C. Morrison, The School Principalship in Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages, p. 43, 
Table 35. Ohio State University Studies in Education, 1926. 
3 Rolland R. John, “The Principal’s Load,” School Review, XXXI (December, 
1923), 748-755. 
K——31 
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TABLE 76 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF OHIO PRINCIPALS 


Type or Duty PER CENT 
Clerical duties) sviF i) 2 ee oes ae iia ee Oe 20.0 
Administration’and ‘organization duties 2922-2 4-0). Ue 34.0 
Veaching 0) Sisal iy oii c Sel2hk a oat Sa Be oe re Oe 12.0 
Classroony supervision Ja. ons) eer oe ent a eae ae 20.0 
Other duties sek.) Gk Chea Aiba RS ee 14.0 
Total eeeS ies 4a a, RR AE As iain hie. ne 100.0 


ent over them; the enrollments of their schools range from 150 to 349; 
all instructional duties, including study-hall supervision, occupy so 
little time as to be characterized as ‘“‘negligible.”’ Yet the variation of 
time expended within the middle 50 per cent is large, the principals at 
the 75 percentiles devoting from two to three times as many hours per 
week to almost every class of duty as do the principals at the 25 per- 
centiles. How great must be the variations in the total range! 

For those duties and activities which may be classified as ‘‘office 
work,” Figure 39 represents the full range of principals. ‘The principals 
depicted had charge of small, middle-sized, and large high schools, but 


TABLE 77 


Hours PER WEEK EXPENDED IN CERTAIN DUTIES BY 13 CALIFORNIA PRINCIPALS 
OF INDEPENDENT HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN SCHOOLS ENROLLING 


FROM 150 To 349 PUPILS 


MEDIAN RANGE OF 
Duty NUMBER MIDDLE 
oF Hours 50 PER CENT 
Administration 
leiManagement ol school plantiy.. wasn ceeed oe Sens 3.50 - 7.25 
2,. Administration of. school policies... 4.4 s42..... 4: 5.00 4.00 — 11.00 
on Othen administrative duties. acst ane eee ee nM LS 3.50 — 7.50 
Total ee. snes oA FA ee Oe eye 18.25 8.25 — 22.00 
Supervision 
AV ASIN eg Classes Ai¢ Pitas Fa, Al eee Rae ene ae Cys: 3.50 - 9.00 
Zoupervision ofjstudent activities /)).4 9. 1518. 3.50 1.75 - 5.00 
sVotal ys aceite . AO a ee eee 13.25 6.50 — 16.25 
Clerical duties 
de Correspondence 444) ht at de eee ee 4.75 2.75 — 5.00 
mRCCOTMsraNGiITeEPorts 2. .'o wis soa eta ee 2.75 2.00 - 5.75 
POCA S i, Lois aust ae Siknnds as eee annem i eee 9.00 4.75 — 12.00 
Professional load 
1. Conducting or attending professional meetings. .. 2.50 1.50 — 3.00 
2) Protessionalirea dine. cia eee eee ee oe Gy A) 2:50 —" 9.75 


FLOUR Ieee ai aks aad | Cae ERS Foe 2 8.00 5.75 = 11.00 
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Number of Hours 
Less than 1 
1 or 13 
2 or 23 
3 or 34 
4 or 44 


5 or 54 


te Vt ta eS | 

Rar 

OT aL 

ae ee 

meme 

EI 

Sie COR AA 

Bes Ce 

5 aaa 

tty ar | 

6 or 64 aes toe 
Tore] pe A eae 
| 8 or 84 dhcashy ee 
9 wim 


10 


Indefinite 


FA 
aren ne. 
Pane 
ik a Rae 
Not Specified See hatlia sia 
PRCRE LN TTT 


TTL 
12 16 20 
Per Cent 
Ficure 39. Percentage Distribution of 522 Principals According to the Approxi- 
mate Number of Hours per Day Devoted to Office Work 
over two thirds of them were in schools enrolling over 500 pupils and 
almost three fourths of them did no teaching whatever.! Instructional 
load, therefore, could hardly have been a very important factor of the 
extreme variability in time devoted to office work. There are, of course, 
other factors which may have a marked influence on the principal’s 
time expenditure for this class of activity; the number of clerks and 
other assistants is an especially important factor. It must be conceded, 
however, that the principal can do considerable toward shaping such 
factors. Reavis and Woellner evidently consider the principals too 
largely ‘‘office principals,’’ and they present the following data to ana- 
lyze the situation: ” 


1 William C. Reavis and Robert Woellner, ‘‘The Time and the Personnel Avail- 
able for Administrative Duties in Secondary Schools,” School Review, XXXVI 
(October, 1928). Computed from tables I and II, pp. 577 and 578. 

2“Office Hours of Secondary-School Principals,” School Review, XXXVI 
(November, 1928), 664. 
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Twenty-five per cent of the principals maintain regular office hours for 
pupils; 21 per cent, for teachers; and 14 per cent, for parents and visitors. 
Twenty-three per cent of the principals attempt to systematize their office 
work by the public announcement of their office hours. Six per cent of the 
principals post notices of their office hours on their office doors. 


This lack of definite office hours tends to make it difficult for the princi- 
pal to find time for duties outside the office, and it decreases the likeli- 
hood of his having periods for uninterrupted study of large problems of 
administration. 


The principals make themselves available for conferences whenever the 
pupils are free to go to the administrative offices without interference with 
classroom work. This means that the principals interview pupils before the 
opening of school, after the dismissal of school, and between class periods during 
the day. The principals thus tend to make themselves constantly available, 
and it becomes increasingly difficult for them to escape the complex of petty 
duties which challenge the time and the attention of the office man. 


The truth is that insofar as the principal is not occupied with a 
schedule of instructional duties and study-hall supervision, he is himself 
the chief determinant of the distribution of his time within the school 
day and also of the amount of time he will spend on school duties out- 
side the school day. It was demonstrated in the chapter on the teaching 
load that the greatest cause of variability in the hours of the teacher’s 
working week was the teacher’s control of his time outside the approxi- | 
mate thirty hours per week which the school controls and definitely 
schedules. How much greater freedom the principal has! He must, in 
general, be in his school as many hours as the teacher, but he makes his 
own schedule—or fails to make one. The distribution of the principal’s 
time depends most of all on his own sense of values and his ability to 
delegate wisely such administrative and clerical tasks as can be per- 
formed by clerks, teachers, and assistant administrators. Lacking these 
assistants, he devotes too much time to work at the clerical level, or he 
engages too largely in community activities, or he loses himself in school 
statistics, or he becomes too deeply concerned in interschool competi- 
tions. Educational literature has urged that most of all he neglects the 
supervisory function. In his freedom to order his own time and in the 
undoubted possibilities of his office for shaping a great social institution, 
we see the need for careful, specialized training of the principal. The 
possibilities of his position are such as undoubtedly call for a highly 
professionalized incumbent. 

1 Tbid., p. 660. 
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While it is the general purpose of this book to promote effective high- 
school administration through a clarification of function and the estab- 
lishment of principles, it is hardly possible to go into greater detail in 
assisting the principal to find a proper apportionment of his time than 
to refer to a few publications bearing on that specific purpose. 

Three numbers of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Assocta- 
tion 1 have been devoted to the principal and his work, treating the 
office at both the elementary-school and the secondary-school level, 
summarizing both research and opinion, and presenting extensive 
bibliographies. 

Fillers ? has prepared lists of curriculum and extracurriculum ‘“‘man- 
agerial duties’ which he classifies as ‘“‘clerical,’’ “‘general in control,” 
and “‘inspectorial and co-ordinating.’ He then indicates which duties 
can be delegated to a clerk, which can be delegated to teachers, and 
which must be performed personally by the principal. 

Cubberley * has a number of helpful suggestions to offer, especially 
with reference to the development and following of a daily schedule 
which makes ample provision for the larger administrative and super- 
visory duties. 

Stanton 4 outlines time-saving administrative practices in a number 
of specific situations where the principal’s organizing ability, foreman- 
ship, and capacity for wise delegating are called on. 

This type of helpful literature is not abundant, but it does provoke 
the thought that the principal is comparable in many respects to a busi- 
ness manager and that definite training in the elements of office man- 
agement should be one of the constituents of his preparation.® 

Traits and qualities of the principal. Without doubt certain per- 
sonal qualities play at least as large a part in the principal’s success as 
his training, and probably the failures among principals, like the failures 
among teachers, can more often be traced to the presence or absence of 
certain traits of character or personality than to inadequacies of knowl- 
edge or technique. Numerous extended subjective discussions of this 


1“’The Principal Studies His Job,’? VI (March, 1928), 82-147; ‘““The Principal as 
a Supervisor,” VII (November, 1929), 279-348; ‘“The Principal at Work on His 
Problems,”’ IX (March, 1931), 94-159. 

2H. D. Fillers, “The Managerial Duties of the Principal,’’ School Review, XXXI 
(January, 1923), 48-53. 

3 Op. cit. See especially Chap. III and Chap. X. 

4 Edgar A. Stanton, ‘‘Saving Time in Office Routine,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII (December, 1927), 263-272. 

5A frequently mentioned text in this connection is W. H. Leffingwell’s Office 
Management: Principles and Practice. A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. 
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aspect of the principalship have been written, but the subject does not 
lend itself easily to objective treatment. Specific exposition of the topic 
is limited here to the following statement of a consensus of opinion. 

An appointment secretary! of a large teachers’ college secured, 
through individual interview with 40 superintendents or board mem- 
bers who were looking for school administrators, statements concerning 
the qualities which lead to appointment as supervisors and adminis- 
trators. In Table 78 there are listed all qualities mentioned by 2 or 
more, together with the percentage of those interviewed who mentioned 
each quality. Morrison states it as his opinion that appointments to 
positions as school supervisors and administrators are largely deter- 
mined by the character traits of the applicants. 


TABLE 78 


QUALITIES MENTIONED BY 40 SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARD MEMBERS AS 
DESIRED IN SUPERVISORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Executive ability 73.5: b5 S20 Pe ee 62.5 
Leadership s i lsdiie pense <i aia bike eel Me eae Oe See eee 40.0 
Ability, to superviS@s (css ascesainin besten tule dle see etic cutee ee Ry is 
Broad experience and training 3.) .tios. - ae ee 30.0 
Ability‘toe get on with peoplenic..4 i e215 i ee 25.0 
Organizing: ability: 15 4) ach fas eons eons eo ee 15.0 
Student of educational problems 7%..." 77a... ae oe 15.0 
Willingness to assume responsibility. 4154 40.0 09 ee 125 
Foresight cis vuyicseuls foveeeun seul ee & lt ek easy aoa et ko 10.0 
Personality which inspires confidence, 29) )7.«...2...... 90 ne 10.0 
Abilityto discipline yok et RL AU PS eee 18 
Ability: opm ted ste celts cst ant heen arn orth eens aa 5.0 
Consideration for opinions of others. 2 0.9... -. as. - ee 5.0 
Courage aie AIA Ue) Nae cat eS UE Es ee ee 5.0 
Tinta thy jas.cst Be nd day gear vccmbeks eee creping utc acan ade ee ae 5.0 
Poise tear argent gue eG a REIT RCD Ce Da 5.0 
Vision eae Je Me DS eA Re ll fai Oe ea 5.0 


Further formal treatment of the subject of the personal equipment of © 
the high-school principal seems unnecessary. From the discussion of his 
duties, from the exposition of the various functions of administration, 
from the treatment of the many relationships, both critical and routine, 
with all of which this book deals, there may be derived a list of personal 
characteristics needed by the principal which are far more meaningful 
than any detached summary that could be given here, because their 


1R. H. Morrison, ‘‘Qualities Leading to Appointment as School Supervisors and 
Administrators,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XII (November, 1926), 
505-511, 
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actual use is evident. An interneship should be valuable for revealing 
the desired qualities or developing them. 


SUBORDINATE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Assistants to the principal, with functions relating to the school 
as a whole. The administrative corps of a large, well-organized high 
school may, in general, be divided into two groups. On the one hand 
are those assistants to the principal who exercise functions relating to 
the school as a whole, such as assistant principals or vice-principals, 
counselors, deans of girls, deans of boys, and directors of extracurricu- 
lum activity. On the other hand are the department heads, each of 
whom exercises functions relating to the curriculum department for 
which he is appointed. Parallels to this division of administrative duties 
may be seen in business or military organizations. 

How large must a school be before one, two, three, or more adminis- 
trative assistants are needed? Judged from the exposition of the princi- 
palship just closed, no objective answer is available. At present the 
answer depends on how the community supports education, what def- 
inition and significance the various administrative functions have in 
the minds of those administratively and legislatively responsible for 
the schools, and the state of advancement and acceptance of educational 
science and philosophy. Conditioned so fundamentally and so subjec- 
tively, practices may be expected to show wide variance. 

The findings of the survey of practice made by Reavis and Woellner ! 
are epitomized in Table 79, page 476. This table indicates that, in 
general (though not with entire consistency), the larger the school, the 
greater the probability that it will be provided with the administrative 
assistants named. However, practice varies widely, even with respect to 
the officer most frequently named—the assistant principal. Consider- 
able percentages of schools enrolling over 1000 pupils have no assistant 
principal. The situation under discussion, however, is one in which we 
may well ask, What’s in a name? Reavis and Woellner show that 76 
per cent of the assistant principals are performing the duties of either a 
dean of girls or a counselor of boys. Probably it would be equally true 
that in many schools having no assistant principal so-called, the duties 
of that office, whatever they may be, are performed by a dean of girls 
or by a counselor of boys. As the table reads, it is apparent that there 


1“The Time and the Personnel Available for Administrative Duties in Secondary 
Schools,” School Review, XXXVI (October, 1928), 576-592. 
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TABLE 79 


PERCENTAGES OF H1iGH SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS SIZES WHICH HAVE THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS INDICATED 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS HAVING 


NUMBER DIRECTORS 


Hi1cH-ScHooL onExre 
ENROLLMENT GROUP ae hae Assigrane DEANS OF CounsELoRS conic 

ACTIVITIES 
1 (4-100) 9 if} Lek 0.0 Teal 
2 (101-200) 29 310 34.5 3.4 3.4 
3 (201-300) 55 25:9 30.9 3.6 14.5 
4 (301-500) i 46.7 2153 8.0 10.7 
5 (501-700) ies 31.9 36.1 Litt 6.9 
6 (701-1000) 87 Do 49.4 9.2 14.9 
7 (1001-1500) 95 75.8 52.6 16.8 20.0 
8 (1501-2000) 57 80.7 57.9 12s 19.3 
9 (2001-6500) 43 86.0 58.1 a iae 25.6 
All schools 522 54.6 42.3 13.4 14.8 


are assistant principals in more than half the high schools with enroll- 
ments of more than 700, deans of girls in more than half the high schools 
with enrollments of more than 1000, and conselors of boys in a majority 
of the high schools enrolling more than 2000. Officers bearing the 
latter title and directors of extracurriculum activities are found in only 
about a seventh of all the schools represented. 

The average number of administrative officers per school (including 
the principal) ranges from 1.33 for the smallest schools to 3.21 for the 
largest schools. It being recognized that such figures do not give an 
accurate picture of the average administrative personnel available, 
there were presented tabulations of the number of periods taught by 
each of the administrators. As would be expected, there is a decrease in 
the instructional load with the increase in the size of school. Summariz- 
ing the data, we find that: 


64.6 per cent of the assistant principals teach 2.4 periods (median) per day 
80.5 per cent of the deans of girls teach 3.0 periods 

74.3 per cent of the counselors of boys teach 3.2 periods 

85.7 per cent of the directors of extracurriculum activities teach 3.2 periods 


Supervision of study halls was not taken into account in the investiga- 
tion. However, without considering this or other influential factors, it is 
fully evident that there is far less administrative energy proportionally 
in the 1.33 persons bearing administrative titles in schools enrolling 
fewer than 100 than in the 3.21 such persons in schools enrolling more 
than 2000. Just as the principal in the smallest schools is more teacher 
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than principal, so also is the dean of girls more teacher than anything 
else in the same schools. 

Concerning the duties and activities of these assistant administrators 
of the high school, objective evidence is scarce. We have, however, Van 
Eman’s! tabulation of the duties of 52 assistant principals in large 
junior and senior high schools in Ohio, presented in its significant as- 
pects in Table 80. A study of the table shows that the assistant princi- 
palship must be in a very unstandardized state, no duty being per- 


TABLE 80 


Duties Most FREQUENTLY PERFORMED BY ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, WITH PERCENTAGES PERFORMING EACH 


DUriEs PERCENTAGES 

PERFORMING 
Mem re uniismscnediles .)'Piac ls oe Se UD. LS | 63 
EI aS MOUS CDS oth) is te. eva, avs Bele Re ind et TER 60 
meneravsupervision of scholarship records.................004e000+ 55 
Serer cuienvision ol attendance....i0 i), fa ei he 48 
Beervicion OL extracurriculum activities... .f) cs giis + cewcus sons dale ae) 48 
MET MSIDervision Of ceachers: TEPOrts... 52.0 6. sv eins Ge ess singe oe 46 
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memeramstiscrvision ol faculty advisers... 2... 00. gases ee bee pa eee Va: 
MATE TOU Abert LEN tte kc py TRE Ya aly hk PE dR ee eED ods ape es 20 
Holding conferences with heads of departments..................... 18 


formed by more than half of the assistant principals. The duties listed 
in the table are difficult to characterize further than to point out that 
they are typical of the principalship, that they are above the clerical 
level, and that they do not include such functions as supervision of in- 
struction, selection of teachers, or meeting parents, all three of which 
may be considered as more critical and perhaps more directly related 
to the success or failure of the principal than any of those listed. Van 
Eman says that “‘in the majority of cases, the duties of the assistant 
principals are defined entirely by the principal of the school. In only 7 
junior high schools and 6 senior high schools were the duties of the as- 
sistant principal defined to any considerable measure by the board of 
education.” 

1 Charles R. Van Eman, ‘‘The Function of the Assistant High School Principal 


and Other Assistant Executives,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), 
V (March 31, 1926), 148-150. 
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Should the office be more standardized? ‘The question is difficult to 
answer, but there are at least some important considerations for leaving 
quite largely to the discretion of the principal what its nature should be. 
If we accept the concept that ultimate responsibility for the school 
should rest with the principal, it seems that he should have as large 
freedom as possible in the delegation of functions to his assistants. 
Given the opportunity, he will doubtless select such an assistant princi- 
pal, and assign him such duties, as will effect a complementary relation- 
ship with himself. Few men have equal ability for all the principal’s 
functions. In the interest of efficient performance, why should not the 
principal have an assistant who is capable in the types of duties for 
which fe has the least ability? Whatever the division of duties may be, 
it seems that the principal must stand in a delegating, reviewing, in- 
spectorial, and advisory capacity toward his assistant, and he himself 
must represent the school in relations with superior authorities, with the 
public, and in the more critical relations with the teachers.! 

Of the other subordinate administrative officers, the dean of girls and 
the counselor have been widely discussed in educational literature. 
Because much of the comment on the assistant principal applies to them 
and their functions have already been described in Chapter VI (see 
especially Table 25, page 230), they are not discussed here. 

Heads of departments. Eikenberry ? found that few schools with 
enrollments of fewer than 300 professed to have heads of departments 
with definite time allowed for discharge of their duties. Among those 
with enrollments of 301-500, the percentage of such schools was 25.0; 
among schools enrolling 501-1000, 33.0; among schools enrolling 1000- 
2000, 57.4; and among schools enrolling 2001 or more, 68.0. To the 
principals of a number of high schools enrolling more than 1000 students 
Deffenbaugh * sent an inquiry pertaining to department heads. 


Of 124 principals replying to the questionnaire, 108 reported that they have 
department heads in their high schools. The number of departments to a 
school varies from 9 to 18. The median number is 7. 


1'Two other analyses of the duties of the assistant principal are described in the 
following references: 

Lucy Church Carr, ‘“The Work of a Woman Assistant Principal in a Six-Year 
High School,” School Review, X XXVIII (November, 1930), 700-706. 

H. W. Emswiler, “The Vice-Principal in the Junior High School,” Educational 
Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (April 29, 1931), 235-242. 

? Status of the High School Principal, p. 49, Table 48. 

3W. S. Deffenbaugh, ““A Few Data Regarding Heads of Departments in Large 
High Schools,” City School Circular, No. 10. United States Bureau of Education, 
November, 1928. 
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English and mathematics led the list in frequency. Koch’s study ! sup- 
ports these findings of practice. 

The department head is primarily a teacher, and in some schools he 
is so largely occupied with teaching that he has little or no time to act 
in the capacity which his title implies. Horrall ? found that expert 
teaching ability figures most prominently in the choice of department 
heads, as is indicated by his list of reasons for choice, with the frequency 
each was mentioned: 


Superior teaching ability.......... oe 
PXCIMINISthatlye ADL Ly sere nara a 19 
Lcugth,Of Strviceamee ee ot 6 


Koch found that only 33.7 per cent of department heads held gradu- 
ate degrees and that a considerable percentage were heads of depart- 
ments which do not correspond to their undergraduate or graduate 
specialization.* Such practice carries the implication that academic 
scholarship often does not figure markedly in the choice of department 
heads. 

As to the classification of the pupils which department heads teach, 
Horrall says: 


The general opinion seems to favor the assignment of department heads to 
advanced classes. In only 12 schools do department heads teach first-year 
classes; in 15 schools they teach second-year classes; in 27 schools they teach 
third-year classes; in 34 schools they teach fourth-year classes. 


He criticizes this emphasis in assignment, saying it means that the ad- 
ministrators of most of the secondary schools prefer an organization 
which provides the best teaching talent in the last years of the high 
school, thus placing a premium on the instruction given the graduating 
product rather than the entering product. He urges that the depart- 
ment head should teach classes in Grade IX, not only because it is his 
opinion that those pupils need the best teaching but because the head 
would then be in a better position to articulate his department with the 
elementary school. ‘That this point is well taken will be conceded by all 
who feel that this articulation is more essential than articulation with 
college or university. 

1 Harlan C. Koch, ‘Some Aspects of the Department Headship in Secondary 
Schools,” School Review, X XXVIII (April, 1930), 263-275. 

2 A. H. Horrall, ‘‘Department Heads in Secondary Schools,” The American School 


Board Journal, LX XVII (November, 1928), 59. 
# Op. cit., p. 272. 
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The recognition of the department head as an administrative and 
supervisory officer may be judged partially by taking note of the time 
allowed him for the assumption of nonteaching responsibility. Deffen- 
baugh ! found 18 schools in which the teaching load of department 
heads was less than 3 classes a day, 30 in which it was just 3 classes, 40 
in which it was 4 classes, 16 in which it was 5 classes, and 2 in which it 
was 6 classes. This practice accords in a general way with Horrall’s 
finding ? that in 70 per cent of the schools he studied the department 
heads taught one less class than the regular teaching load of their 
schools. 


TABLE 81 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT HEADS, WITH 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH EACH IS PERFORMED 3 


Acriviry vor SCHROES 
1. Visiting classrooms for supervisory purposes.................... 95 
2. Holding conferences with individual teachers.................... 69 
3. Giving demonstration lessons when visiting classrooms (done by 
some or all ‘heads in:a/school)... 32 sighs. ele ee ee 47 
4. Occasionally giving demonstration lessons before a group of teachers 15 
5. Holding conferences with their/teachers..,... 3.097200 ane 88 
6. Preparing courses of study or syllabic... S-s-ine 73 
7. Preparing illustrative lesson-plans'..0 . Asa... a: 3 1 > eee 75 
8. Laying out units ‘of work i5). jhe skeet. 0) ee 63 
OF Rating teachers ohio loa con tee Aviat uneasy Ge Ae ae ee 51 
10.>Discussing ratings with the teachers. )02. 9. 22...) 9. 41 
11. Interviewing candidates for teaching positions................... 44 
12: Recommending teachers for appointment, .%2754.). 4. ae 50 
13.) Recommending salary:increases 0.0 Vas. 2a. i ee 19 
14) Recommending textbooks 7-000. 3.6 oe oe 97 


The part played by these administrative assistants is indicated by the 
list of their activities given in ‘Table 81. From the percentages of schools 
in which each activity is performed one may judge that there is some- 
what closer agreement as to the functions of a department head than is 
the case with the assistant principal. Visiting teachers for supervisory 
purposes and recommending textbooks are practically universal in their 
frequency, while four other activities related to supervision of instruc- 
tion and curriculum are common to more than two thirds of the de- 
partment heads. ‘The activities numbered 9 to 13 inclusive symbolize 
larger authority over personnel and are exercised in but half or fewer 
of the schools. 


1 Op. cit. 2 Op. cit. 3 Adapted from Deffenbaugh. 
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In schools with staffs of 30 or more it is difficult to believe that a 
school can function efficiently without department heads appreciably 
distinguished from the rest of the teaching staff by their authority, by a 
time allowance for the exercise of administrative and supervisory re- 
sponsibility, and by an appropriate salary differential in their favor. 
With a more detailed knowledge of subject values, of materials, and of 
methods within their particular fields than can be possessed by the 
principal, they are in position to co-ordinate and improve the teaching 
in a department as the principal cannot do. Furthermore, the principal 
does not have adequate time for such detailed thinking and such de- 
tailed performance as the activities of department heads imply.! 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 


Principles. What shall be the position of the teacher in such provi- 
sion for administration as we may make? Shall it be taken for granted 
that teachers are simply one of the elements to be administered, that 
they are tools or forces to be molded, moved about, and placed to best 
advantage for the production of educational results? Shall they be like 
soldiers, receiving commands and carrying them out? The answers de- 
pend on one’s point of view. In the past two decades this subject has 
received much attention in educational literature and discussion, the 
view most frequently reiterated being that democracy should prevail 
in school administration and that teachers should share in the exercise 
of administrative control over the schools.2, Some of the expressions of 
views have come from organizations of teachers, representing in part a 
growth in class consciousness which naturally asserts itself by showing a 
desire to condition the environment of its group. Some expressions of 
the desirability of teacher participation have come from enlightened 
principals and superintendents who sense the futility of attempting to 
inaugurate any new policy without the sympathy and understanding of 
their teachers. And since these are times of rapid change and much 
experimentation in education, new policies and various sorts of innova- 
tions come frequently. 


1For an impressive and detailed account of activities and accomplishments of 
department heads in a single school, the San Diego Senior High School, see John 
Aseltine, ““The Duties of a Department Head in a Large City High School,” School 
Review, XX XIX (April, 1931), 272-279. 

2 For a recent statement of fundamental principles the following reading is espe- 
cially recommended: John Dewey, ‘“‘Democracy and Educational Administration,” 
School and Society, XLV (April 3, 1937), 457-462. 
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One of the important considerations compelling democracy in school 
administration is the relative equality and identity in the occupations 
of teacher and administrator. Both are on the professional level, char- 
acterized by superior intelligence and advanced training, and both must 
be animated by the same ideals for the improvement of children and 
society. Under such conditions the control of the relationships of the 
two groups by the authoritarian principle is out of place. Members of 
the same profession, it is impossible that one should serve merely as an 
instrument in the hands of the other. The employment of such a prin- 
ciple would simply de-professionalize teaching and exalt the low aims of 
job-holding and self-aggrandizement. It is calculated to create indiffer- 
ence on the part of teachers; they do not accept responsibility. On the 
other hand, co-operation between teachers and administrators in the 
formulation and execution of school policies is a principle calculated to 
promote the professionalization of teaching. The teacher is brought 
into contact with the wider implications of his work and thereby surveys 
his activities in the classroom in a truer perspective. Helping to plan 
curriculums, choose textbooks, and direct the extra-class life of the 
school compel a consciousness of ultimate goals in education. ‘The reali- 
zation that constructive criticism of existing procedures is welcomed 
and expected challenges the teacher’s intelligence and his ideals. Co- 
operative, democratic administration seems imperative if we accept the 
professional ideal for teaching. 

Another consideration pointing to the necessity of teacher participa- 
tion is the administrator’s dependence on the teachers for the execution 
of his policies. ‘The efforts to establish in recent years such departures 
from traditional class procedure as supervised study, individual instruc- 
tion, and correlation of subjects have proved this point to many an am- 
bitious principal and superintendent. ‘Teachers must understand and 
have sympathy with the educational machinery which they operate. 
Thoughtful executives have decided that it is preferable to have teachers 
accept and understand a new policy before its inauguration rather than 
to impose it on the school and then attempt to educate the teaching staff 
to its value and to skill in employing it. The best way to pave the way 
for any innovation is to have the teachers assist in planning it. Gaining 
thereby a sense of proprietorship, they give it a fair trial in execution. 

A third consideration which argues for democracy in school adminis- 
tration is stated by H. B. Wilson as follows: ! 


1“The Participation of the Teaching Staff in Administration,’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, VI (January, 1920), 63-64. 
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The co-operative procedure in determining plans and programs of action 
inevitably results in producing larger programs than could possibly come out 
of the thinking of any person or of any number of persons in which all the 
groups who are to execute the programs are not represented. . . . Experience 


shows that the contribution of the teaching staff in the enlargement of pro- 


grams and especially in the details essential to their execution is very great. 


Here we have frank recognition of the distance between the executive 
and the classroom. ‘There are, it is true, unquestioned advantages in 
that distance: the principal has a perspective not possible for the 
teacher; he is in a position to see an educational feature from different 
angles and in many relationships. On the other hand, the teacher gets 
the close-up view; he observes the effect of a policy on the individual 
pupil and on the group. Both views are needed for the formulation of 
the soundest educational program. Those responsible for administra- 
tion will do well to recognize this principle by establishing such forms 
and such a spirit of co-operation that all the intelligence of the staff will 


be utilized. A great executive does not crush the initiative of those 


about him but calls it into action. He exercises leadership, not domi- 
nation. | 

Concerning the form and the force of teacher participation certain 
principles should be stated. It must be borne in mind, first of all, that 
democracy in administration is essentially an attitude of mind, not a 
form of organization. Undoubtedly, before the recent wave of interest 
in this matter, expressed largely by the establishment of teachers’ coun- 
cils, teachers’ committees, and teachers’ representatives, there were 
plenty of schools and school systems in which there prevailed a genu- 
inely co-operative spirit between teachers and administrators, with 
thoughtful suggesting and attentive listening characterizing both; with- 


out formal organization, they simply pooled their intelligence for the 


welfare of the school. However, if organization is necessary and helpful, 
it should be permitted to grow gradually rather than be imposed on a 
staff. 

Teacher participation must not violate the “‘principle of unity, .. . 
the principle that there must be a single executive head.” ! “The prin- 
cipal is responsible, no matter how many of the teachers take part in 
administration.” 2. The function of teachers is therefore to give advice, 


1See J. B. Sears, ““Teacher Participation in Public School Administration,” 
The American School Board Fournal, LXIII (October, 1921), 29-32, 113-114. 
_ 2Charles W. Bursch, ‘Principles of Teacher Participation in the Administration 
of the Small High School,” The American School Board Journal, LX XVII (December, 
1928), 41-42, 116-118. 
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to make recommendations, and thereby to aid the principal in coming 
to the most intelligent decisions. Sears ! reported in 1921 that while the 
movement for teacher participation was widespread and operating 
through a variety of temporary and permanent organizations, it was 
operating solely in an advisory capacity. ‘The situation appears ap- 
proximately similar today. 

Practice. Activities in teacher participation which have received 
widest publicity have been those involving large city systems and large 
bodies of teachers, rather than single schools and their staffs. ‘Teachers 
have been organized for the purpose of remaking the course of study 
in a number of cities, and for the purpose of recommending textbooks 
in a few. For the revision of the rules under which teachers work, for 
the formulation of salary scales, and for similar purposes, teachers’ 
councils and teachers’ representatives have been called on or have 
volunteered to assist with detailed study and recommendations. 

Within individual schools there is to be found in varying degrees 
formal and informal discussion of administrative problems between 
teachers and school executives. The staff is usually small enough so 
that no machinery of representation is needed. Teachers and principal 
can confer individually or assembled as a pure democracy. In most 
medium-sized and large schools, the home-room organization places 
some responsibility for administration on practically every teacher; but 
pertaining as it does to the carrying out of administrative policies with 
individual pupils, it is not so much an expression of democracy in ad- 
ministration as it is a way of getting necessary work done. 

An illustration of a type of teacher participation more significant 
from the standpoint of the teacher is Deam’s description of the commit- 
tees on the staff of the Decatur, Illinois, senior high school in 1923-24: ? 


1. Cabinet.—To correlate the work of the various committees and depart- 
ments and to deal with the larger problems in high-school administration, such 


as the budget, social life, grouping pupils for advisory responsibilities, relation — 


of school to community, and the school calendar. (Composed of the three 
chairmen of the pupil-advisers—one for each class—the dean of girls, the 
assistant principal, the physical director of the boys, and the physical director 
of the girls.) 

2. Professional advancement.—To arrange a program of professional study for 
six monthly meetings. 


1 Op. cit. 
2'Thomas M. Deam, ‘‘Teacher Co-operation in the Administration of the High 
School,” School Review, XX XIII (February, 1925), 126-130. 
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3. Scholarship.—To study ability grouping and to formulate recommendations 
in the light of this study for adoption at the beginning of the second semester 
of the year, if approved by the general faculty. 

4, Registration—To make and execute plans for efficient registration of the 
pupils. 

5. Health.—To confer with the lunchroom manager, the custodian of the 
building, the principal, and the physical directors regarding all health problems. 


The eleven other committees named by Deam have responsibility for 
publications, the carnival, corridors and care of the building, the li- 
brary, art and decoration, assemblies, the parents’ club, school life, 
thrift, exhibits, and athletics. He comments as follows on the effect of 
such spreading out of administrative responsibilities: 


There is a certain contentment produced where the teachers take part in 
the molding of the policies of the school. Interest and enthusiasm are noticed 
where teachers are allowed to carry out their own ideas. A collective responsi- 
bility for the success of the school is developed, resulting in a united policy. 
The greatest argument for faculty participation, however, is the marshalling 
of the intellectual resources, the wisdom, and the judgment of all those whose 
business it is to make the school an efficient organization. A teacher has 
something worth while to contribute and must be given the opportunity for 
expression through appropriate channels. 


When, as in the illustration given, teachers have the opportunity and 
the responsibility of studying a problem of educational administration 
and of creating policies, especially if the opportunity capitalizes their 
special powers, an augmentation of professional spirit is likely to 
result. They are stimulated by a sense of partnership in a large enter- 
prise. 


CLERICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The problem of clerical duties. In the first section of this chapter 
considerable attention was devoted to the distribution of the principal’s 
time among duties connected with his office. It was made evident that 
these duties call for varying degrees of ability and training. The prin- 
cipal’s first responsibility is to make careful distinctions between these 
duties as regards their relative importance and difficulty, then to appor- 
tion them so that his own time is largely reserved for those requiring 
the highest level of professional training, with the others delegated to 
such individuals under his direction as have qualifications comparable 
to the duties. Any large enterprise involves work on several levels of 

K—32 
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difficulty, and the administration of a school is no exception. Efficient 
management aims to discover these levels, to employ workers equipped 
for each level, and then to check continually as the enterprise expands 
or changes, to see that no employee on a given ability level is perform- 
ing a duty which can be performed by an employee on a lower ability 
level. 

The great expansion in the services rendered by the secondary school 
has entailed a corresponding growth in the tasks of administration, and 
efficiency in these tasks involves the doing of much work of a clerical 
nature. In some schools the principal must do this work himself or dele- 
gate it to his teachers. In others, one or more clerks are provided and 
the principal must plan to use them to the best advantage of the school 
and himself. In either case the principal is the manager and sys- 
tematizer, and much will depend on his executive capacity. The pres- 
ence of a clerk increases the likelihood of the principal’s being freed from 
a burden of clerical duties, but such a result is not a certainty; it de- 
pends in part on the type of principal. 

Extent to which clerks are provided. The National Survey of 
Secondary Education canvassed a large group of schools to determine 
the extent of clerical service, and reported as follows: 4 


City schools with enrollments of fewer than 500 have a median of 1.2 clerks; 
for schools of 500 to 1000 the median is 1.4; for schools of 1000 to 1500 the 
median is 2; and the median school with more than 1500 pupils has about 3 
clerks. 


The more extensive survey by Reavis and Woellner ? yielded similar 
findings and showed clerical service to be totally lacking in most schools 
enrolling fewer than 200 pupils. 

In a study of 67 high schools with enrollments ranging from 365 to 
1637, Bumann * found 39 using student help in the office. Concerning 
this method he reported practice and his interpretation as follows: 


Various schemes are used by these schools using students. Some pay the 
students a small sum per hour for this work, other schools grant partial credit 
to the best commercial students for help in the office, still other schools free 
commercial students from class appointments to do office work. . . . Many 


1 Engelhardt and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 93. 

2W. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner, ‘‘The Time and the Personnel Available for 
Administrative Duties in Secondary Schools,” School Review, XXXVI (October, 
1928), 590. 

3S. R. Bumann, “Clerical Help in the High-School Principal’s Office,” The 
American School Board Fournal, LX XV (July, 1927), 90, 92, 94. 
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of the schools find student help satisfactory. Much of the work that is handled 
in the high-school office is confidential. . . . Grade records and disciplinary 
records particularly should never be worked on by students. Many letters are 
of such a nature that student stenographers should not handle them, and in 
filing there is the constant temptation to read other material, so that help of 
this nature needs close supervision if it is to be used at all. 


In addition to these cautions in the use of student help, it seems ad- 
visable to mention the necessity of carefully avoiding exploitation of 
assistance from such a source. The student’s education is the first con- 
sideration, and he should be employed as a school clerk with that pur- 
pose uppermost and only insofar as the duties assigned him constitute 
sound learning activities. 

Selecting and training clerks. A clerk should be selected in terms 
of the functions he or she is to perform and with as much care as would 
be given to the selection of a teacher. Stanton says: ! 


A list of duties that a clerk could perform, as given by an advisory com- 
mittee [Report of the Advisory Committee on the Clerical Duties of the Prin- 
cipal, Seattle Public Schools], and of a list of duties compiled by the clerks 
themselves [Duties of Elementary School Clerks, as Compiled by Clerks in 
Service, Seattle Public Schools], checked against the list of secretarial duties com- 
piled by Charters and Whitley ? proves conclusively that the work of a school 
clerk constitutes a secretarial position. Further study reveals that the relative 
rank of the duties is not the same for school clerks as for secretaries, but from the 
evidence at hand it would be impossible to point out the differences with 
certainty. 

The duties of the clerk include (1) taking dictation, typewriting, etc.; (2) 
filing, indexing, etc.; (3) editorial compilation of reports; (4) strictly clerical 
work, such as sending notices to teachers; (5) miscellaneous duties, such as 
taking care of machines; (6) handling money; (7) meeting people; (8) attending 
to the telephone; and (9) mailing duties. 


Stanton’s summary of duties, while applying primarily to elementary- 
school clerks, would apparently do about as well for high-school clerks, 
as one may judge from reading Hunter’s detailed list of the “duties per- 
formed by high-school clerks in 26 representative high schools.” ? 
Hunter classified the duties according to the individuals for whom or in 


1 Edgar A. Stanton, ‘Saving Time in Office Routine,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII (December, 1927), 270-271. 

2'W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley, Analysts of Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1924. 

3H. Reid Hunter, ‘‘The Duties of the High-School Clerk,’ The American School 
Board Journal, LX XIV (March, 1927), 65, 154. 
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relation to whom they are performed, as, duties to principal or assistant 
principal, to teachers, to pupils, to parents, to parent-teacher associa- 
tions, to the general public, and to the superintendent’s office. With 
such extended relationships it is apparent that the school clerk needs a 
high degree of social intelligence. 

This discussion of the clerk’s duties and traits has been based on the 
assumption that there is but one such employee in the school. Schools 
which have more than one clerical assistant obviously need to plan a 
division of the clerical load on the basis of the types of duties to be per- 
formed, to prepare descriptions of each position, and to seek out clerks 
of corresponding qualifications. One, the chief clerk, might well be such 
a high-grade secretarial worker as has been described. The others 
might be persons of more limited and specialized ability. 

The selection of clerks in large city systems is frequently closely regu- 
lated from the superintendent’s office, and sometimes their appointment 
is subject to the rules of the municipal civil service regulations. Clerks 
are then assigned to schools in accordance either with enrollment or 
with the size of staff, there being a definite scale to govern the amount 
of clerical assistance granted. Such uniformity is doubtless desirable, 
though it does not take into account the variation in principals’ abilities 
to use such assistance. 

The training of the clerk or clerks on the job should be looked on by 
the principal as one of his most important functions, because the clerk’s 
efficiency so largely conditions his own. Ylvisaker ! says: 


Perhaps one of the most effective and important means of training a secretary 
is the preparation of standard practice instructions. These should include the 
‘Assignment of Duty Record.” This, in turn, includes: daily routine duties; 
calendar of duties; duties for specific days to be brought to notice by the 
secretary’s tickler and transferred to the calendar of duties; and duties to be 
done as soon as possible. 


Stanton suggests: ? 


When a clerk can perform a duty in the proper manner, she should prepare 
a clear statement of how she does it. After such statements are approved by 
the principal, they should be filed and finally bound into a book. This book 
will be invaluable when a substitute clerk comes to the building or when a 
new clerk is to be trained. 


1H. L. Ylvisaker, ‘“The Technique of Business-Office Management Applied to 
the High-School Office,” The Phi Delta Kappan, XI (August, 1928), 56. 
2 Op. cit., pe2il, 
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The brief suggestions given suffice merely to introduce the many 
problems of detail which face the principal. A well-trained and capable 
clerk or clerical force can set him free for larger work in the improve- 
ment of teaching efficiency. Furthermore, the utilization of such assist- 
ance to relieve teachers of as much of the school’s clerical burden as 
possible gives the teachers more time for truly professional duties and 
allays the feeling of irritation which clerical duties commonly arouse in 
them. To make the most of his clerical force, the principal must be 
eternally and constructively critical of the use of his time, the time of his 
teachers, and the time of his clerks. His is the responsibility for the 
organization of clerical activity, and in this capacity he must be a 
student of office management. Here is a signal opportunity to improve 
the functioning of the school.! 
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Obstacles to the establishment of patterns of organization. The 
evidence of this chapter is such as to make it clear that considerable 
variation prevails in the organization of high schools. The powers and 
responsibilities of the principal are far from universally agreed on; the 
duties of the assistant principal—when there is one—vary from school 
to school; the department headship is ill-defined and often nonexistent. 
That more clear-cut patterns of organization have not emerged may be 
attributed to a number of factors, of which the first to be mentioned is 
the variation in size of schools. As was pointed out in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education: ? 


The most common public educational organization found in the United 
States is one in which the superintendent of schools shares with one high-school 
principal practically all the important duties connected with the management 
of the secondary school. 


The high schools in such communities, however, vary in enrollment. 
from a score to several thousand. The size of school over which only a 
principal-teacher is needed, and the size of school which requires an 
executive officer clothed with extensive managerial powers and re- 
sponsibility, are subjectively determined. Furthermore, with the 
spheres of authority of superintendent and board of education as irreg- 
ular as they are in practice, it is small wonder that the allocation of 
powers for the government of the high school is unsettled. 


1 For a consideration of clerical aid to teachers, see Chapter X, pp. 409-410. 
Engelhardt and Zeigel, of. cit., p. 1. 
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The authors of the National Survey monograph just quoted expressed 
the opinion that school systems having approximately 600 pupils in 
grades VII to XII and a similar number in lower grades might well 
have used the superintendent as the active high-school principal and 
employed a grade supervisor to direct elementary education.! It 
appears, however, that the superintendent’s experience and training 
should be considered. Some superintendents can render more effective 
service in the elementary schools, in which case they would do well to 
assume close guidance of education at that level and use a high-school 
principal as the responsible director of secondary education. 

Other factors which make for variation in the organization of ad- 
ministration are the wide differences in the support of education, in 
building arrangements, and in the nature of school districts. 

A factor pointed out in the National Survey ? as largely influential in 
divergent organizations is the nature of the personnel employed. 


Work had to be performed, and from day to day the superintendent was 
forced to use the most expedient method to produce results. The outcome in 
many cases resulted in the assignment of tasks to those in the organization who 
sympathized with the program, to those in whom the superintendent had 
confidence, and to those who would produce results. Makeshift adjustments 
in the administrative machinery were on many occasions constructed around 
various non-co-operating staff officers in the hope that time and change would 
provide relief. 


These obstacles to the establishment of fixed patterns indicate the 
need for resourcefulness, flexibility, and inventiveness in high-school 
administration. With a clear vision of the purposes of the school, each 
administrator must build an organization which reflects the limitations, 
advantages, and needs of the local situation. Such a creative task calls 
for professional training and character of a high order. 

Should organization be based on specialization? Modern indus- 
trial organizations have attained efficiency by such division of the pro- 
ductive process as gives to each worker responsibility for a minute, 
highly specialized task. Office work has followed the example of in- 
dustry. To some degree the professions—notably medicine—have been 
subject to the same trend toward specialization. The profession of 


1 Engelhardt and Zeigel, op. cit., p. 128. 

2 01d.s Dat LOD, 

3 An increasing number of principals are preparing mimeographed manuals 
which make clear to the members of their faculties the organization of the school 
and the allocation of responsibilities. Such an instrument is of particular aid in the 
induction of new members. 
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teaching reflects the same basis of differentiation, compelled or en- 
couraged to some degree by legal sanctions; but, as has been mentioned 
at other points in this book, counter tendencies, expressed in the inte- 
grated, or activities, curriculum, have signified a certain dissatisfaction 
with specialization. 

Should administrators of the school be distinguished from each 
other by specialization of function? As a school grows larger and the 
administrative force must be augmented, should the organization of 
such workers be featured by giving to each the responsibility for special 
administrative tasks, as supervising the extracurriculum or overseeing 
the social conduct of girls? Certainly we have been moving in that 
direction, and there has been a tendency to lament our inability to 
standardize more fully the roles of specialized functionaries. 

In a recent article Hughes clarifies the current trend and raises the 
question with which we are here concerned.! Pointing to the lack of 
distinction in the training of the various specialists, to the haziness of 
the differentiation of duties, and to the alleged failure of growth in the 
ethical standards of the teaching profession during the period of the 
growth in the number of specialists, he questions the results of speciali- 
zation in the administration of the secondary school. Referring to the 
tendency under specialization to remove certain functions from the 
teacher and assign them to such specialists as counselor and extracurric- 
ulum director, he suggests that the teacher should be strengthened in 
his discharge of such functions by assistance from the office. 

If organization is not to be based on specialization, on what shall it be 
based? Presumably, on a division of the pupils. The school that is so 
large as to need more direction from its central office than one adminis- 
trator can give would add to its staff an assistant principal, perhaps, for 
each class—a person with the training and qualifications of a principal, 
one whose relation to the principal would be similar to that of the ideal- 
ized relation of the principal to the superintendent. Quite possibly, 
such a division of administrative responsibility would be more conducive 
to a desirable unification of the forces bearing on the pupil. 

Speculative as this discussion of the basis of administrative organiza- 
tion may be, it is clearly appropriate in this book to question common 
assumptions. Progress in administration depends on the possession of 
experimental attitudes, the disposition to engage in critical examina- 
tion of old procedures in the light of evolving ideals. 


1 J. M. Hughes, “Specialism in Secondary Education,” School Review, XLV (April, 
1937), 274-282. 
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QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


. Analyze chapters in this book dealing with personnel problems of pupils 


or staff to derive the traits of personality and character which the high- 
school principal needs. 


. Consider a high school of ten teachers with no clerical service and with a 


principal who teaches four periods per day. To improve teaching effi- 
ciency which would you do—employ another teacher and relieve the 
principal of all teaching responsibility or simply add a clerk to serve the 
entire staff as directed by the principal? 


. Define the desirable working day, week, and year of school clerks. 
. Outline a five-year curriculum for training high-school principals. If you 


could add a sixth year, what elements would you include in it? 


. Study the catalogues of ten leading schools of education for the purpose of 


analyzing and tabulating the extent to which they are consciously directing 
the training of high-school principals. 


. What should be the share of pupils in the administration of a school? 


Reconsider in this connection pages 169-172 of this book, including in 
your discussion both organizational and educational implications of pupil 
participation. 

Prepare a daily schedule for the nonteaching principal of a high school 
of 500 pupils which you think will enable him to do justice to his duties. 
Assume the existence of a full-time secretary. 

What are the advantages and limitations of a duty analysis as a means of 
defining the profession of high-school principal and forming the basis of a 
curriculum to train principals? 


. As principal of a high school of 1000 pupils, you sense a dire need for 


department heads. Prepare a paper to submit to the superintendent and 
board of education, concretely stating the department heads needed, a 
plan for selecting them, and the recognition in salary and time allowance 
which they should receive. Then justify as fully as possible this request 
for expansion of administrative and supervisory organization, for the pur- 
pose of winning acceptance of your plan. 

Ask one or more teachers in each of ten high schools to enumerate the 
ways in which they participate in administration. ‘Tabulate the results. 
Collect half a dozen principals’ manuals of administration and analyze 
them for their content. 
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Chapter XIII 


Buildings and Grounds 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The building and grounds present many knotty problems in high- 
school administration. The utilization of the building and grounds in 
the execution of the educational program is probably the administra- 
tor’s most important problem, although by no means the most per- 
plexing. Many of the specific problems in utilization have their incep- 
tion in the original site selected for the school, in the placement of the 
building on the site, and in the architectural plans and building con- 
struction. Accordingly, officers of administration must be thoroughly 
conversant with the problems of modern buildings and grounds if they 
would deal efficiently with these aspects of administration. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SITES 


Early high-school sites. The site of the high school is a matter that 
has not in the past received adequate attention. The high school in a 
community often developed as an extension of the elementary school 
and was generally required to share the plant originally constructed for 
the elementary school. The site of the elementary school was usually 
near the center of the community and was generally small. Thus as the 
community grew, the school population increased, and the school itself 
expanded, the site became inadequate for the increase in building and 
play space needed. Most communities met the problem by building 
small outlying elementary schools. The school plant of these communi- 
ties usually consisted of a central building housing both elementary- 
school and high-school pupils and one or more small outlying schools 
usually housing pupils of the lower elementary grades. ‘This sort of 
arrangement continued in many communities until the high-school 
enrollment required more accommodations than the central plant 
could provide. The community then was compelled to select a new site 
and to erect a building exclusively for high-school purposes. 
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In some rapidly growing cities the demand for high-school facilities 
was early met by the erection of a separate high-school building. The 
site for this building was frequently in a central location, perhaps de- 
termined by a gift of land from some estimable citizen or by undevel- 
oped property available at reasonable cost. In some states the selection 
and purchase of a school site required the approval of the electorate at a 
special election. This requirement in site selection not infrequently 
brought into the election the special interests of property owners and the 
conflicting views of different civic groups. As a result, the choice of the 
high-school site was often influenced by selfish considerations rather 
than by the characteristics that such a site should actually possess. 

Enlargement of original sites since 1901. Careful study of 17 high- 
school buildings erected prior to 1901 reveals relatively few sites ade- 
quate in size and suitable in location for the facilities required in 1938. 
The original area of the 17 sites averaged 3.17 acres, the range being 
from # acre to 19 acres and the median being 1.5 acres. Four of these 
original sites were still unchanged in 1938. The others had been in- 
creased by subsequent purchases of adjacent land, 5 sites having been 
increased by one additional purchase each; 5, by two each; 1, by four; 
and 2, by five additional purchases each. The average size of these 17 
sites in 1938 was 10.48 acres, the range being from 0.5 acre to 34 acres 
and the median being 9.6 acres. The data from which the foregoing 
computations were made are presented in Table 82. 

It is apparent that the persons responsible for the selection of high- 
school sites prior to 1901 were unable to foresee the nature of the future 
demands for building facilities and school grounds. The majority of the 
original sites were small, containing on the average 1 or 2 acres. These 
sites proved to be inadequate for the expansion of building facilities 
when the enrollment began to increase rapidly after 1900. The enlarge- 
ment of the buildings decreased the unoccupied ground area, which was 
already both inadequate and unsuited for the proper accommodation of 
the pupils. Furthermore, the sites in the growing towns and cities did 
not long retain their original central location with respect to the homes 
of the student body, since the central areas of the communities tended 
to develop into business sections and the residential areas tended to 
shift to outlying sections. 

Boards of education and school officials should not be criticized too 
severely for what now appears to have been poor judgment in the selec- 
tion of their high-school sites. For a board to have purchased a large 
area for the original high-school site would have been to invite derision 
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TABLE 82 


AREA IN ACRES OF 17 HicH-Scuoor SiTES SELECTED DURING THE PERrop 1850 
TO 1900, AND THE PRESENT ACREAGE OF THE SAME SITES 


BCHOOT DATE OF AREA IN ACRES 
ORIGINAL 
INN PURCHASE ORIGINAL PURCHASE PRESENT SITE 

j o 1850 1.0 ies) 

2 1859 1.0 20.0 

3 1870 1.0 3.0 

4 1878 15 175 

5 1881 fh 2.0 

6 1884 1.4 12.8 

7 1884 215 11.0 

8 1888 1.0 fila 

9 1891 4.0 10.0 
10 1893 3.0 29.0 
11 1896 1.5 Hg 
12 1896 2.0 23 
13 1897 4.62 14.0 
14 1898 6.3 6.3 
15 1898 2.0 12.0 
16 1899 19.0 34.0 
17 1900 1.0 9.6 
Median Site 15 9.6 


from the school patrons who at the time little dreamed of the impending 
demand for secondary education. If the high-school site of the ’nineties 
was inadequate in 1910, it should not be charged solely to the officials 
who selected the site. Undeveloped school conditions generally were 
responsible for the poor foresight with respect to the popular favor 
the high school was soon to enjoy. 

Sites selected since 1901. Some communities, under pressure to 
provide increased high-school facilities, reorganized their school pro- 
grams, utilizing the inadequate high-school building as an upper-grade 
or junior-high-school unit and selecting a new site for a high-school 
building commensurate in size with the increasing demand for second- 
ary education and appropriate in location with respect to homes of 
pupils. Data for 17 high-school sites selected after 1916 reveal the 
marked change in size as compared with the 17 selected before 1901. 
The average area of the original sites selected after 1916 is 24.3 acres, or 
nearly eight times the size of the original sites of the earlier group. 
Table 83, page 498, shows a range in the original areas of the later sites 
from 10 to 68 acres, and a median of 22 acres. Each site has been in- 
creased, on the average, by only 1.7 acres since the original purchase. 
In the case of the sites selected before 1901, each area has been in- 
creased, on the average, by 7.33 acres. If the two groups of schools are 
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TABLE 83 


AREA IN ACRES OF 17 H1cH-SCHOOL SITES SELECTED DURING THE PERIOD 1917 
TO 1936, AND THE ACREAGE OF THE SAME SITES IN 1938 


DATE OF AREA IN ACRES 
SCHOOL ORIGINAL 
Numa PURCHASE ORIGINAL PURCHASE SITES IN 1938 
1 1917 17.0 & 17.0 
2 1918 24.0 24.0 
3 1919 68.0 68.0 
4 1920 23.0 23.0 
> 1920 15.0 22.0 
6 1920 10.0 10.0 
7 1920 22.0 22.0 
8 1921 25.0 25.0 
9 1924 58.3 58.3 
10 1924 15.0 15.0 
11 1924 11.0 21.4 
12 1924 18 Be) 2810 
13 1925 12tS 1275 
14 1927 12.0 12.0 
15 1928 27.8 27.8 
16 1932 23.0 23.0 
17 1936 38.0 38.0 


Median Site 22.0 23.0 
compared with respect to the areas of their present sites, the average of 
the 17 selected since 1916 is found to be two and one half times the 
average of the 17 selected prior to 1901. 

Problems of the inadequate site. It is the schools with the smaller 
sites that present the complicated problems in administration for prin- 
cipals. Evidence of this fact is found in the following comments of 
principals who considered the sites of their high schools inadequate: 
‘“‘Parking space is inadequate and there is no room for more.” ‘‘Build- 
ing is adequate but playground space is one and one half miles from 
school.” ‘We have no space for tennis courts, ball diamonds, or foot- 
ball field.” ‘Our athletic field is far removed from our building.” 
“Our site does not provide any playground space.” 

The problem of inadequate site often presents insuperable difficulties 
to administrative officers. Only by abandoning the present building 
and grounds could adequate ground space be secured to provide on 
the school site for many of the outdoor activities now considered highly 
desirable in modern secondary schools. The seriousness of the problem 
is revealed by the facts brought out in an inquiry ! to 82 principals 
regarding the possibilities of enlarging the present sites of their schools. 
Ten principals, or 12.2 per cent, reported that no adjacent property 

1W. C. Reavis, unpublished material, March, 1938. 
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was adaptable to school-site purposes; 21 principals, or 25.5 per cent, 
stated that all adajacent property was fully developed and could be 
obtained only at a prohibitive price; 18 principals, or 22.0 per cent, 
claimed that adjacent property could be purchased at a high but not 
prohibitive price; the remaining 33 principals (40.3 per cent) stated 
that additional space either was not needed or could be acquired at a 
moderate cost if desired. 

The demand for ground space for out-of-door activities is shown by 
the data presented in Table 84 for the 82 schools referred to in the fore- 
going paragraph. 


TABLE 84 


OvuTpDooR FACILITIES PROVIDED FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES ON PRESENT 
SITES IN 82 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FACILITIES jenn 
Lic UE G IES, 27 PO ee Rail Sool eee ed 57 
EISELE CK yf. sass st a otters ois Gree ere ee ale te oukere 5D 
a SUS GOL 0/ 9 Ree an Re Cem SB Bia 2 
SRI TEemE ET CMT oe Col die Soho el AN ois ell 43 
Pe IMCLETTE CLT? ie tate cee ee eA be a cee ra 38 
Seer TOT SPITS Fh AS LL). Pies SU 34 
MMO ER EVE IeLC NETS. wi ln i tile bod hl cata dale, 34 
BT PEE CACHETS Gils iScce kote carer ele cis apbie etal e Sos SH 
ovis TELA 2 UR Se a a ee 29 
eR LS) yn cab beasts got ary Sid Uh pears Ml) Sl pal 
TUMMCIUICLG Re ae a ct Gre hare otk as tee oho he eat 6 


Maintenance of portions of sites used for playing fields. Keep- 
ing outdoor facilities in proper condition for satisfactory use is no small 
task. Some of the playing fields enumerated in Table 84 require an ex- 
cellent surface of sod during the playing season; others, such as tennis, 
handball, and volleyball courts, require all-weather surfacing; still 
others require special surface treatments necessary for the type of game 
to be played. The fields and courts in question must be protected 
against abuse and must receive considerable custodial care, if good 
playing conditions are to be maintained. The maintenance of stand- 
ards for each particular facility requires alert supervision on the part of 
administrative officers and good custodial care. 

Problems of lawns and landscapes. Additional problems are also 
presented by the portion of the school site reserved for lawn and land- 
scape. For the 82 schools previously mentioned, the median space re- 
served for this purpose was 20 per cent of the total site. The range in the 
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percentages of the portion of the site reserved for lawn or landscape was 
from 0 to 85, with the middle half of the schools falling between 10 and 
30 per cent. While the original layout of the school lawn or landscape 
may be properly regarded as the task of a trained gardener or landscape 
engineer, it more frequently is the responsibility of the high-school ad- 
ministrator. Furthermore, supervision of the maintenance and care of 
this portion of the school site is a duty that can only infrequently be 
delegated to assistants. In the large cities which maintain a department 
of buildings and grounds, the responsibility of upkeep and development 
of school lawns and landscapes may be assumed by a specially qualified 
executive officer. Still, the school principal must give some supervisory 
attention to the protection and custodial care of school grounds. He will 
be held responsible, at least, for reporting needs and for advising the 
maintenance officer regarding desirable modification or development. 


HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Early high-school buildings. High-school buildings erected prior 
to 1900, like the sites of the same period, have undergone development 
and modification in the process of adjustment to the changing demands 
for high-school facilities. Some communities have enlarged the facili- 
ties by the erection of additions and annexes to the original building as 
the pupil load has increased beyond the building capacity. It is not un- 
usual to find high-school plants that have been erected at three or more 
periods presenting marked contrasts in style of architecture. Again, one 
may find in some communities two or three buildings once used for 
high-school purposes but now used as junior high schools or as elemen- 
tary-school units. The size of these buildings, when compared with the 
size of the modern building in which the present high school is housed, 
affords a basis for the study of stages of growth in secondary education 
in the communities in question. 

High-school buildings erected at different periods of community 
growth reveal not only the evolution that has taken place in architec- 
ture but also the changes in the educational program. The high-school 
building erected in the United States between 1850 and 1875 closely 
resembled the privately endowed academies and the public grammar 
schools of the period. The characteristic feature of these schools was an 
assembly room, usually large enough to seat all the pupils. This room 
was used both for study and for recitation. Small classrooms were pro- 
vided, so that a number of recitations might be carried on simultane- 
ously with those in the assembly room. The teacher in the assembly 
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room was responsible for maintaining order among the pupils who were 
detained in the room for purposes of study. 

One of the earliest departures from the type of high-school construc- 
tion common to the United States between 1850 and 1875 was the 
building provided for the Public Latin and English High Schools in 
Boston, dedicated in 1881.1. John D. Philbrick, superintendent of 
schools in Boston at the time the building was planned in 1877, claimed 
that it was the first example of scientific school planning in the United 
States. The structure was modeled after the plan of the Akademische 
Gymnasium in Vienna, which was considered to embody principles of 
scientific planning and construction then virtually unknown to Ameri- 
can school construction. But, strictly speaking, the plan of the building 
was not greatly unlike that of the typical high school of the time. The 
specific contribution of the building to school construction in America 
was the fireproof character of the structure and the large enrollment 
which the building was planned to accommodate.” 

Modern secondary-school plants. The plants in which the second- 
ary schools of today are housed vary greatly. Some are ultramodern 
and reflect the genius of school architects in structure and design, as well 
as the best thought of leading administrators in internal planning; 
others are obsolete structures which belong in every sense to the distant 
past. This marked difference in the present status of secondary-school 
buildings is aptly illustrated by data taken from the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, presented in Table 85. The scores of 
the best, median, and poorest buildings in a group of 200 as rated by 
selected inspectors are given in the table for the three criteria specified. 


TABLE 85 


PERCENTAGE RATING OF BEST, MEDIAN, AND PoorEsT OF 200 SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS ON CRITERIA DEVELOPED BY THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL STANDARDS 3 


PERCENTAGE SCORES 


CITERIA BrEstT MEDIAN POOREST 

BUILDING BUILDING BUILDING 
Prealtngand{oalety vcs s 8s le ska 99 47 23 
Economy and Efficiency.......... 98 58 By 
Pamicational ProgTam...........:. 99 ste 8 


1 Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 1881, p. 158. 

2 Ibid., pp. 178-184. 

3 How to Evaluate the Secondary School. Washington, D. C.: Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, 1938, pp. 16-17. . 
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The criteria used in evaluating the buildings clearly show that a 
secondary-school plant must be judged by the way it functions rather 
than by its outward appearance. The distinction here made is impor- 
tant, for the school plant in itself is without value except as it contributes 
to the realization of the educational program. Despite this statement, it 
should not be concluded that the appearance of the secondary-school 
building should be of no concern to those responsible for its planning. 
The architectural effect of the building may with propriety reflect its 
institutional purpose, but the structure should be given individuality. 
Many persons insist that the institutional type of architecture, so com- 
monly employed for schools in the past, should be abandoned and that 
the expensive cupolas and bells may well give place to other features of 
greater utility. Since the secondary-school plant is a vital part of the 
community it is intended to serve, the school building should be so 
planned and executed that it will appeal to the pride and satisfy the 
standards of beauty of the residents of the community as well as serve 
its educational purposes. 

Internal space provisions. Buildings erected during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century were influenced to a considerable extent 
by the features incorporated in the building erected for the Public Latin 
and English High Schools of Boston. However, it was not until plans 
were drawn for the Mechanic Arts High School of Boston, in 1893, that 
a clear-cut tendency to differentiate high-school plans from those of the - 
academy and grammar school was discerned } in the specifications of © 
high schools in the eastern part of the United States. 

In the high-school buildings erected around 1900 many new features 
not found even in the advanced high schools of Boston were incorpo- 
rated. Analysis of the floor plans of these buildings discloses eighteen 
different types of space provisions for the accommodation of principal, 
teachers, pupils, and custodians. While some of these space provisions, 
such as principal’s office, library, apartment for the chief janitor, rest 
rooms for teachers, and a few specially designated classrooms, may have 
been considered innovative at the time the buildings were erected; most 
of the provisions were common to the high schools erected in the decade 
immediately following 1900. Examination of the plans of twelve high 
schools erected in cities of 10,000 population and over centering around 
1907 reveals still further departures in space provisions. The change is 
shown in the number of space provisions designated in published plans 


1E. M. Wheelwright, School Architecture, p. 210. Boston; Rogers and Manson, 
1901. 
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by the range of 20 to 55, the average for the twelve schools being 34, or 
nearly twice as many provisions! as were found in the innovative 
Boston schools. That space provisions continued to increase in number 
as the secondary-school buildings responded to the demands of the 
times is shown by an examination of floor plans of high schools erected 
around 1917 and 1927. Schools erected around 1917, comparable in 
size with those constructed around 1907, reveal a range in number of 
space provisions of 26 to 61 and an average for twelve schools of 49. 
Twelve schools erected around 1927 contain from 41 to 81 different 
space provisions, or an average of 54 for the group.” 

Similar developments in space provisions are revealed in the plans of 
high schools in smaller cities ranging in population from 2500 to 10,000. 
An examination of twelve such plans published in the years centering 
around 1907 shows a range in space provisions of 9 to 46, the average 
being 20. For comparable school plans published around 1917, the 
range is 16 to 46, and the average for twelve schools is 28. Ten years 
later, in the period centering around 1927, the range in the space pro- 
visions of twelve similar schools is 20 to 74 and the average is 37. 

These data indicate a definite attempt on the part of persons responsi- 
ble for the planning and construction of high-school buildings to pro- 
vide space facilities for the developing educational program which the 
communities served were willing to support at the time the buildings 
were erected. 

Further support of the foregoing conclusion is presented in Table 86, 
page 504, from the analysis made by Spohn. This evidence reveals the 
response in the space provisions of the high-school buildings to the ex- 
panding curriculum of the secondary schools. For example, relatively 
few space provisions were made for typewriting and bookkeeping and 
no provisions for stenography in the plans of high-school buildings pub- 
lished around 1907. In comparable plans published around 1917, over 
half contained special space provisions for these subjects; and in the 
plans published around 1927, over three fourths had such provisions. 
Similarly, the space provisions made for household arts, manual arts, 
physical education, music, and biology and for lunch facilities reveal a 
general increase from period to period. Data presented in Spohn’s 
study also disclose that certain types of space provisions declined in fre- 
quency and in some instances appeared to be approaching a stage of 


1A. L. Spohn, “Utilization of Space in High-School Building Plans in 1907, 
1917, and 1927,” p. 11. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1929. 

2 Ibid. 
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TABLE 86 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF SPACE PROVISIONS REPORTED IN PLANS OF 72 
HicH SCHOOLS CHOSEN EQUALLY FROM THE THREE PERIODS 
CENTERING AROUND 1907, 1917, AND 1927 


PERCENTAGE 


SPACE PROVISION 


PLYDC WILLING TOOK ta tae nee eee 
Bookkeeping TOOMen ania se 
Stenographysroomnn nse sr etatmee. 
Sewn S106 Ike tse Maes 
Domesticcscienice toGmie 2a, oar 
Home-economics supply room..... 
Koodslaboratoryie an nee ee 
Mocdelthiving Toon anne. eee 
Dishwashingitoom Peas eon. ee 
Model:dinine roomie pases. bowers ies 
KitChen (hate pe cc eke gee ate ay 
Fitting roomy er te eee 
Mechanical-drawing room......... 
Binishing, OOM Ue see caine 
Baumberiroom Wee. oe te ee ee 
Printingiroame ease verre cake! | 
Electricisbopicern tn. 6 i eee ee 
Boys gymnasium... eee oe 
Girls ¥eyninasiumidi ae) Meee ee 
Shower LOOM Guo e Louie ie aro 
Mensteacherss roomn en ee 
Women iteacherssroom™ (eee. 
aAnICONS OOD a ree eae 
IVEUSIGET COM tee erent. ate ree ee 
Lunchroom s vance eee tee ee 
BiglogvzToor wii cae hee eee eee 


obsolescence; for example, wardrobes, general reception room, general 
supply room, science apparatus room, general storage room, teachers’ 
room, superintendent’s office, and board room. 

Planning space provisions for new buildings. A study like that 
just considered is valuable to a principal who is faced with the responsi- 
bility of collaborating with the central administration in developing 
plans for a new building.t_ While the plans of a new building should 
always be based on the educational program of the school in question, 
the trends in space provisions found in buildings in comparable com- 
munities afford a basis for checking the correctness of tentative plans 
and for considering present and future practices as revealed by the 
trends. Current plans, also, such as those published from time to time 
in The American School Board Journal or those obtainable through school | 

1 A somewhat older study the findings of which are available in print is Leonard 


V. Koos’s ‘““Space-Provisions in the Floor-Plans of Modern High-School Buildings,” 
School Review, X XVII (October, 1919), 573-599. 
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architects, will prove helpful both in furnishing suggestions and in pro- 
viding a basis of comparison either with tentative drawings or with the 
ideas incorporated in the working plans. However, a principal who is 
confronted with the task of checking building plans needs the floor 
sketches of other schools—not as models to be imitated but as con- 
temporary drawings to be contrasted and compared. 

The planning of a new building is too frequently done as an emer- 
gency requirement. The old high-school building has been condemned 
as an unsafe structure, or the accrediting association of the region has 
warned the local authorities that unless the housing facilities are greatly 
improved, the local school will be removed from the accredited list. 
The solution to the problem appears to be a new building. Architects 
are consulted and are asked to submit suggestive sketch drawings of the 
kind of building required to meet the criticisms made against the old 
plant. The board of education and the superintendent consider the 
question of site. A vote of the people may be asked to authorize bonds. 
A hasty estimate of cost is made, and plans are revised to conform with 
the funds available. Thus the building is planned as a response to emer- 
gencies and not as a development of a carefully considered educational 
plan checked and rechecked by present and estimated future needs and 
by current and future practices as revealed through trends. ‘The princi- 
pal of the school has had little to say about the development or the 
adoption of the plans; the teachers have not been permitted to offer sug- 
gestions regarding classroom needs; and the community concerned is 
informed only as to the urgency of the building demands. Unless the 
laws of the state require the submission of building plans for the ap- 
proval of the state department of education before work on the structure 
is commenced, the new building on completion may fall far short of 
expectations and may even be well advanced toward obsolescence 
before it is available for use. 

The planning of a new high-school building should never be done in: 
a hasty manner. The head of the school should have informed everyone 
concerned of the impending project well in advance of the emergency 
situation. Carefully prepared data on local building needs, information 
regarding current trends in high-school programs and plants, and the 
educational program which the future building should house should 
all be in such form that the plans of the new building may be evolved 
as a definite response to clearly recognized local needs. ‘The plans 
which the architect will be called on to submit will be based on specifi- 
cations arrived at by the pooling of professional and lay knowledge. 
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(1) Type of building —The type of building to be planned will be de- 
termined by such factors as the size and location of the site, the money 
available for the project, the character of the other buildings in the 
community, and the general plant needs of the local school. The height 
of the proposed building will be determined in part by the site and in 
part by the enrollment to be accommodated. If trends are considered, 
the choice will probably be a three-story building, since the present 
tendency favors that number. Evidence on the heights of 72 high-school 
plants distributed equally around the three periods 1907, 1917, and 
1927 reveals (1) a strong trend toward the three-story school, (2) a 
marked trend away from the four-story school, (3) only a slight trend 
toward the two-story school, and (4) no trend toward the five-story 
school. (See Table 87.) 


TABLE 87 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF SToRY HEIGHTS OF 72 HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
DISTRIBUTED EQUALLY AROUND THREE PERIODS CENTERING 
AROUND THE YEARS 1907, 1917, AND 1927 


PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER OF STORIES 

1907 1917 1927 
1 0 4.2 0 
2 0 8.3 12.6 
5 62.5 45.8 66.6 
4 33.3 41.7 16.6 
5 4.2 0 4.2 


The nature of the construction to be used for the building will depend 
partly on the policy of the board of education and partly on the funds 
available for the project, since the cubage cost varies with the type of 
building materials used. Fireproof buildings naturally cost more than 
buildings with only walls, floors, ceilings, and stairways of fire-resistive 
materials. ‘The cost can be further decreased if the fire-resistive materi- 
als are used only in walls, corridors, and stairs, and still further lowered — 
if they are restricted to the walls. The cheapest type of construction and 
the one that would involve the greatest maintenance cost and would 
present the greatest danger hazards is frame. The climatic conditions of 
the community, the nature of local building materials available, and the 
fire rating of the community might also have much to do with the final 
decision with respect to type of building to be erected. 

(2) Instructional space——The present and probable future need for 
instructional space should be known at the time a building is planned. 
The number of classrooms to be provided should not be arrived at by 
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intuition or guess. A reliable formula ! may be used to determine the 
classroom space required for the present enrollment and for the antici- 
pated pupil load which the trends indicate will have to be provided for 
in five, ten, or fifteen years. he number of pupils registered in a given 
subject field, when multiplied by the number of class periods per sub- 
ject per week and then divided by the average size of each section mul- 
tiplied by the number of periods in the school week, gives the number of 
classrooms required for the accommodation of the pupils in that subject 
field; hence it becomes a simple matter to ascertain the number of class- 
rooms that will be required to provide for the program of studies in use 
at the time the building is planned. 

The specifications of classrooms for the subject-matter fields should be 
arrived at through conference on the part of principal, department 
head, teachers, and architect. After the sketch drawings are prepared, 
the type and the placement of equipment in the classroom space should 
be agreed upon, so that outlets may be most conveniently placed and 
equipment that is to be made a part of the room construction may be 
located to greatest advantage. Classrooms so planned will serve the 
functions for which they are provided and will contribute both to 
economy and to efficiency in learning and teaching. 

Space used for instructional purposes should be planned in accord- 
ance with accepted standards. School authorities in local school sys- 
tems should familiarize themselves with recommendations like those 
made by the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction,? in order 
that they may check the plans prepared by school architects. In gen- 
eral, the space to be used for classroom purposes should meet the follow- 
ing specifications: 

1. The room should be unilaterally lighted. 

2. The lighting area should be placed on the long axis of the room. 

3. The upper sash should be six or less inches below the ceiling. 

4. The lower sash should not be lower than the plane of vision of 
pupils seated nearest the window. 

5. The ratio of glass area to floor area should be between one fourth 
and one sixth, depending on the intensity of illumination. 

6. East-and-west fenestration is preferable to north-and-south. 

7. The width of a unilaterally-lighted classroom should not be more 
than twice its height, which is normally 12 feet. 


1 Paul C. Packer, Housing of High-School Programs. ‘Teachers College, Contributions 
to Education, No. 159, 1924. 

2 See ‘“‘Annual Proceedings, 1937.’ Copies may be secured from Ray L. Hamon, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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8. The length of the classroom should be determined by the desired 
seating capacity. 

9. The walls of the classroom should be of a color with a light- 
reflecting factor of not less than 30 per cent and not more than 50 per 
cent: 

10. The ceiling of the classroom should be of a color with a light- 
reflecting factor of not less than 70 per cent. 


The sizes of the classrooms will vary with the size of the school, 
small schools generally needing classrooms of smaller size than large 
schools. However, the way the school is organized will have some in- 
fluence on the size of standard classrooms and the number and sizes of 
rooms that should vary from the standard. Since the instructional pro- 
gram is constantly undergoing change and the pupil load, especially in 
growing communities, is steadily increasing, the space prepared for 
classroom use should be flexible in order that future readjustments can 
be made without excessive costs. To this end all partition walls possible 
should be of temporary rather than permanent construction. 


(3) General space-—The modern high-school building must provide 
considerable space for general purposes, such as the auditorium, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, study hall, and library. Some of these units are ex- 
pensive to operate because of low utilization. As a result, efforts have 
been made in planning some buildings to increase utilization by com- 
bining units, such as the auditorium and the gymnasium. The dual 
purpose thus realized makes for greater utilization of space and de- 
creases the cost of operation. Some schools have attempted to effect 
similar economies with respect to general units through multiple use, 
such as the auditorium for a general study hall (unsuitable as this unit 
is for purposes of study) or the cafeteria for occasional large group 
meetings at periods other than the noon hour. Other schools have 
abolished study halls by going to a full five-period schedule of classes 
and activities for all pupils. ‘This change has been particularly effective 
for overcrowded buildings, since it has made possible the use of study- 
hall space for classrooms. In schools in which the library is large, it has 
been made to function both as a library and as a study hall for pupils 
not scheduled full time. 

Even though school principals find it difficult to justify the cost of 
some of the general units in terms of utilization, they regard such units 
as essential in the modern high school. They would, therefore, regard 
the school that has no auditorium, library, or cafeteria as incomplete 
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and would seek to arrange in some makeshift way or other to carry on 
the functions of these units. 

(4) Audttorium-gymnasium.—It is difficult to predict the attitude of 
high-school administrators in the future toward the combined audito- 
rium-gymnasium. ‘The plan at present has both proponents and oppo- 
nents. School systems which are compelled to guard expenditures to 
avert unnecessary capital outlays for services that yield a low utiliza- 
tion strongly advocate the combined auditorium-gymnasium as pro- 
viding an effective solution of an important problem. Some architects 
and boards of education have strongly favored this combined unit. The 
plan has been opposed chiefly by high-school principals, who hold that 
it is a poor substitute either for an auditorium or for a gymnasium and 
that it does not necessarily provide an effective solution to the problem 
of low utilization of the auditorium unit. 

The following plans of the auditorium-gymnasium of the Washington 
High School of East Chicago, Indiana, reveal a combined unit which 
possesses considerable merit both as an auditorium and asa gymnasium, 
as well as the indispensable virtues of reduced capital outlay and in- 
creased utilization. (See figures 40, 41, 42, pages 510, 512, 514.) Hence 
it is reasonable to predict a greater development of this combined 
general unit for school systems which find it necessary to curtail capi- 
tal cost and to justify space provisions by high percentages of utilization. 

The building consists of three distinct divisions—auditorium, stage, 
and gymnasium—and has a floor area of 240 feet by 118 feet. The first 
division, the auditorium, provides a seating capacity of 1400 in the 
main floor, with balcony accommodations for an additional 500. The 
easy, comfortable view of the stage from every seat in the house is made 
even more effective by the nearly perfect acoustics of the auditorium, 
constructed as it is with walls of Heydite blocks. The utility of the room 
is seen in the equipment of some 500 of the main-floor seats with tablet 
arms, to be used when the auditorium is needed for study-hall purposes. 

The stage, a complete unit in itself, can be cut off from the audience 
room by electrically-operated folding doors. ‘The soundproof qualities 
of these doors, together with the insulation provided in the vertislide 
partition at the opposite side of the stage, make possible the use of the 
stage as a separate classroom or practice room. The stage alone is 124 
feet by 50 feet, having on it a regulation basketball floor with movable 
backboards at either end. The very complete equipment of curtains, 
valances, and cyclorama and the many backdrops and banks of light 
are all elevated into the fly whenever the stage is to be used for any of 
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Ficure 40. First-floor Plan of the Auditorium-Gymnasium Unit of the Washington High School, East Chicago, Indiana 
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the additional activities. In addition to the very commodious stage 
proper, this division of the unit is equipped also with accessory rooms 
for a variety of purposes: special storage rooms are provided for pianos, 
costumes, scenery, and properties; workrooms are provided for the 
preparation of scenery and props, and for the make-up of actors at the 
time of stage productions. 

The third division of this unit is the gymnasium. The floor of this 
room, 75 feet by 50 feet, is also laid off as two cross-courts. There is a 
permanent balcony for the seating of 600 spectators, with space for 
folding bleachers seating 800 additional persons. Beneath the balcony 
of the gymnasium are rooms for offices, corrective classes, and the 
storage of equipment. 

The space beneath the gymnasium is divided into three large rooms 
for the use of machine shop, auto shop, and wood shop. The showers 
and locker rooms occupy part of the space beneath the stage, while the 
balance of this space is reserved for a swimming pool when the necessary 
funds become available. 

Probably the most unique feature of this commodious unit is the ease 
with which the three divisions can be thrown into one large arena. 
When the occasion is some particularly attractive basketball game, for 
example, the game itself can be played on the stage; the folding doors 
are moved back, the vertislide lifted, and the event staged between the 
audience room of the auditorium and the augmented seating capacity 
of the gymnasium proper. Thus the 1840 seats in the auditorium and 
the 600 permanent seats in the gymnasium balcony, with additional 
temporary bleachers, provide comfortable accommodations for at 
least 4000 people. 


(5) Library.—The library has become so essential to good classroom 
activity that a modern secondary school could scarcely claim to offer 
acceptable work without this general unit. Ifa school, because of anti- 
quated building facilities, does not have definitely planned space for the 
housing of a library, usually it will be found to have established a library 
in some improvised space, such as the assembly room, a corridor, the 
principal’s office, or a classroom.!_ While improvised space is better 
than none, persons in charge of schools having to depend on such facili- 
ties for library purposes should not be deceived into thinking that they 
are satisfactorily meeting library requirements. The library standards 
that a school should strive to meet have been admirably stated by the 


1B, Lamar Johnson, The Secondary-School Library, p.9. National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, Monograph No. 17. 
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Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards: ‘‘(1) a well- 
educated, efficient librarian; (2) books and periodicals to supply the 
needs for reference, research, and cultural and inspirational reading; 
(3) provisions for keeping all material fully catalogued and well or- 
ganized; (4) a budget which provides adequately for the maintenance 
and improvement of the library; (5) encouragement of the pupils in the 
development of the habit of reading and enjoying books and periodicals 
of good quality and real value.” 1 While the standards proposed by the 
Co-operative Study do not specify in objective terms what the space pro- 
visions of the library should be, the functions to be served by the library 
are so dependent on space provisions that it is difficult to see how a 
school could hope to meet acceptable standards of service without a 
separate room or rooms specifically reserved for library purposes. 

The rooms provided for libraries in schools recognized as having 
innovative practices have been shown by Johnson to be (1) reading 
room, (2) librarian’s workroom, (3) conference room, (4) library class- 
room, and (5) room for visual instruction. Out of 390 schools studied by 
Johnson, 330 had one or more of the five library facilities enumerated. 
The number of schools having each of the special rooms is shown in 
Table 88. 


TABLE 88 


Rooms PROVIDED FOR LIBRARIES IN 330 SECONDARY SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT ? 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 


ROOMS 100 or | 101 to | 301 to | 750 to |- More | TOTAL 

Fewer 300 750 2000 | than 2000 
Peeaain geroclice ee) .s act) 22 58 85 i 53 330 
AVEKTOOM MEI oe. ste a. 2 fi 25 59 36 129 
Conference room........... 1 1 10 23 11 46 
ibrary classroom ....i... .. 2 0 3 16 10 31 
Room for visual instruction. . 0 1 2 9 6 18 


Libraries are not infrequently combined with study halls, especially 
in small schools, as a means of economizing on space and improving 
the study of pupils. Johnson * found 112 schools out of 390 schools in- 
vestigated employing such practices. In 67 schools scattered among all 
enrollment groups, the library was used as a study hall to which part of 


1 Fvaluative Criteria, p. 39. Washington: Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 1938. 
2 Adapted from Johnson, of. cit., p. 10. PUP for Glo. 
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the pupils came regularly during their vacant periods; in 45 schools, 
also distributed among all enrollment groups, the library was used as a 
study hall to which all pupils came regularly during their vacant 
periods. These practices were approved by the majority of principals, 
teachers, and librarians who were asked by Johnson ! to express opinions 
regarding the use of the library for study-hall purposes. 

(6) Cafeteria.—The use of space in secondary schools for cafeterias is a 
development of comparatively recent years. ‘Twenty-four building 
plans of high schools in 1907, 24 in 1917, and 10 plans of junior high 
schools in 1920 revealed no space provisions for the cafeteria. Building 
plans for 24 high schools (12 for cities of 2500 to 10,000 population and 
12 for cities of over 10,000 population) published around 1927 con- 
tained cafeterias in 16.7 per cent of the smaller cities and in 66.6 per 
cent of the larger cities.?, Likewise, cafeterias were provided for in the 
1930 plans of 12 of 20 junior high schools ® in cities of over 10,000 pop- 
ulation. Apparently, the designation of space for cafeterias in the plans 
of secondary schools is a practice that has developed since about 1925. 
Today relatively few new secondary schools in cities of over 10,000 
population fail to set aside space for the cafeteria. 

The amount of space required for the cafeteria depends on the enroll- 
ment and on the location of the school. Ford * found, for example, that 
the ratio of pupils served daily in the cafeteria to total enrollment was 
1 to 3.37 in 6 large schools with an average enrollment of 2154 and 1 to 
2.97 in 6 schools with an average enrollment of 609. That another re- 
lationship is even more important is shown by Stephens ° in a study of 
25 schools which he ranked according to enrollment and the average 
number of pupils served per day. From these rankings a relation of 
r = 0.481 + 0.108 was computed. When the schools were ranked ac- 
cording to enrollment and the percentage of enrollment served per day, 
a negative relation of 0.108 was obtained. Stephens’s study disclosed 
that the ratio of serving capacity of the cafeterias in the 25 schools to 
average number of pupils served per day was 1 to 1.4, indicating the 
importance of serving capacity as a factor in cafeteria utilization. 


tbids:p:\37. 2 Spohn, of. cit., pp. 93-94. 

8 E. W. Powers, “Space Provisions in the Floor Plans of Elementary-School and 
US paint eae Buildings in 1910, 1920, and 1930,” p. 187. Unpublished 

aster’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1931. 

4W.S. Ford, Some Administrative Problems of the High School Cafeteria, p. 14. ‘Teachers 
College, Contributions to Education, No. 238, 1926. 

5 Joseph B. Stephens, “‘The Administration of the Cafeteria in High Schools of 
from 375 to 3000 Pupils,” p. 6. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1932. 
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Since it is out of the question to provide seating capacity in the cafe- 
teria for a major percentage of the school enrollment at a given time, 
various schemes have been employed in some schools to provide space 
for as large a percentage as possible of the pupils available to use the 
cafeteria at different periods. Two lunch periods of thirty minutes each 
are provided in some schools and are operated in alternation with two 
home-room periods of thirty minutes each, thus doubling the possible 
utilization of the cafeteria and reducing the space needs by half. Four 
lunch periods are provided in other schools and are likewise operated in 
alternation with home-room or activity periods, with the result that the 
potential service of the cafeteria is quadrupled and the space needs are 
further reduced. Other efforts have been made to justify the setting 
aside of a generous amount of space for cafeteria purposes by utilizing 
the space at other than the noon hour for other purposes, such as study 
hall, band practice, choruses, and meetings of school clubs.! 

The ratio of seating capacity of the cafeteria to school enrollment in 
the 25 schools studied by Stephens is 1 to 3.68. However, there is great 
variation in the ratios of individual schools, the highest being 1 to 1.06 
and the lowest, 1 to 12.9. 

(7) Office space—The minimum provision of office space recom- 
mended by the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction ? for a 
modern secondary school consists of a general and a private office for 
the principal. In schools in which the organization requires additional 
space for administrative purposes, the recommendation calls for an 
office suite consisting of a general and a private office, a waiting room, 
storage facilities for needed supplies, and a fireproof storage vault of 
ample capacity. 

An examination of the plans of secondary schools published in recent 
years shows that architects and administrative officers responsible for 
the planning of buildings have been influenced too frequently by mini- 
mum provisions, such as those specified in the foregoing paragraph, 
rather than by a consideration of administrative functions for which 
office space should be provided. In small schools it is usually impossible 
to provide office space for all administrative functions, but in large 
schools such space provisions must be made if efficient administration 
is to be obtained. Obviously, the work carried on in office space is al- 
ways of greater significance than the space layout itself; yet the effec- 


1 The problem of periods for lunch is treated also in Chapter VIII, p. 301. 
2 National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting, p. 98, 1935. 
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tiveness of office administration is favorably or unfavorably conditioned 
by the general character of the office plan. 

The importance of a properly conceived architectural plan for the 
administrative office has been recognized by the State Department of 
Education in Missouri,t and a model layout has been proposed for 
secondary schools housing from 200 to 700 pupils. (See Figure 43.) 
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Ficure 43. Office Layout Recommended for High Schools Enrolling 200 to 
700 Pupils 2 


It is based on the administrative functions which must ordinarily 
be carried on in the office of a school of the size specified. These func- 
tions require the following space provisions: (1) a general room for the 
reception of callers; (2) office space for a clerk or staff of clerks, sepa- 
rated from the public room by a counter or barrier to provide a degree 
of privacy for the work to be carried on; (3) a private office for the prin- 
cipal for conference and study; (4) fireproof storage space for important 
records; (5) a storage room for office supplies; (6) toilet facilities and 
wardrobe; (7) workroom for the housing and use of duplicating devices; 


1 Schoolhouse Planning and Construction. School Building Series, No. 2. Jefferson 
City, Missouri: State Department of Education, 1933. 

2 Reproduced through the courtesy of the School Building Division, Missouri 
State Department of Education. 
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(8) storeroom for pupil supplies, if free supplies are furnished to pupils; 
and (9) provisions for communicating with and receiving communica- 
tions from persons without the school. 

In a larger school, such as the Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach, California, space is provided for additional functions, namely, 
rooms for vice-principal, attendance officer, counselor, dean of girls, 
school nurse, students’ lobby, conference, and faculty exchange. (See 
Figure 44.) Here is found the centralization of administrative functions 
in a comprehensive office suite. 

Providing space en suzte in a central office in the larger schools for the 
functions and functionaries enumerated makes possible great economies 
both in the amount of space required and in the services rendered. One 
reception room, for example, can serve all the office functionaries, and 
a single set of records can be utilized by the entire office staff. The work 
of the clerks can be differentiated, one serving as information secretary 
and another as the custodian of records, while the others serve the staff 
members as a group. Such an arrangement also enables the principal 
to keep in close contact with the activities of his assistants and to main- 
tain general supervision over the clerical staff. 

A modern office layout of the centralized type is an important step in 
the direction of efficient school administration, but it does not neces- 
sarily insure administrative efficiency. The functionaries who engage in 
administrative work must be properly organized and their activities 
must be co-ordinated, if facilities are to be wisely used. This means 
that the functions of administration in a given school must be clearly 
conceived by the school head, that the responsibilities of the personnel 
must be defined, and that the relationships between functionaries must 
be understood. To the realization of the results desired, the modern 
administrative office and its facilities can make an important contribu- 
tion to school efficiency; but the office and its organization must never 
be made an end. Generally speaking, a well-conceived office should 
signify a well-administered school. However, unless the organization 
set-up results in the emancipation of the principal from routine ad- 
ministration and petty details and the use of his time for responsi- 
bilities of major concern to his school, the administrative office will 
fail in its essential purposes, regardless of what the layout or equip- 
ment may be. 

Improving space provisions in old buildings. Since high schools 
in use in any given period must necessarily represent in space provi- 
sions the standards of the time at which the buildings were planned, it is 
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apparent that in many plants the space facilities available will be some- 
what behind the demands of the educational program. This fact com- 
plicates the task of the administrator and often prevents him from put- 
ting into full operation a program of education which should be, to be 
modern, ten, twenty, thirty, or more years in advance of the building 
facilities in which the program must be executed. Inasmuch as the 
high-school administrator generally cannot alter greatly the space pro- 
visions of an old and often antiquated plant, his problem becomes one 
of making the best possible utilization of the space facilities available or 
of making adjustments in the space provisions. 

Limited modifications in space provisions can frequently be made in 
the interests of present needs without unwarranted costs. For example, 
partitions of a temporary character can be removed or changed to pro- 
vide for new purposes; large space areas, such as the old assembly hall, 
can in some buildings be altered so as to yield a number of much- 
needed classrooms; two adjacent classrooms may be thrown together 
for use as a library; or a classroom may be sacrificed to provide addi- 
tional office space in a building in which the office space is inadequate. 
Changes in space provisions such as those enumerated may contribute 
greatly to the improvement of the educational program. 


BUILDING UTILIZATION 


Utilization of space in high-school buildings a recent problem. 
The solution of problems involving the utilization of building facilities 
has received little serious study on the part of school administrators until 
recently: One of the earliest studies of utilization of building space was 
made by Sears! in a survey of the Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, in 1924. He collected data on the extent to which 71 
available classrooms were used during each of eight periods of the school 
day. The utilization by periods ranged from 30 to 86 per cent, the 
average for the day being 61.5 per cent. The findings revealed vacant 
classrooms at every period of the day and a very rough adjustment of 
size of class to size of room. On the basis of the data, Sears proposed 
that school officials in general make a serious effort to evaluate the 
utilization of their school space in relation to their educational pro- 
grams and strive for a higher percentage of utilization than that re- 
vealed in the survey, before seeking additional school facilities. 


1J. B. Sears, “‘Some Data on the Cost of School Housing,” The American School 
Board Journal, LX VIII (June, 1924), 42-44. 
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In the same year (1924) Packer worked out a formula for the use of 
high-school administrators in determining space needs for program 
demands. He applied the formula to program data in five schools to 
illustrate its use by a superintendent or a principal in determining the 
effectiveness of building utilization. While the formula does not contrib- 
ute directly to the solution of the problem of utilization in high schools, 
its use should aid principals in studying the space needs of their pro- 
grams as a means of finding the correct solution to the problems pre- 
sented by building facilities.! 

Problem of utilization created by inadequate facilities. The rapid 
increase in high-school enrollment in the decade 1920-30 created 
serious problems of overcrowding in the buildings available for high- 
school purposes in many communities. Some of these communities 
were not able to increase the facilities in proportion to public demand. 
As a result, administrators had to resort to makeshift plans, such as half- 
day sessions, staggered schedules, lengthened school day with shortened 
class periods, Saturday school for laboratory work, and the like, to ac- 
commodate the overload of pupils. How to obtain the greatest utiliza- 
tion of the facilities available became a pressing problem for principals 
and superintendents in virtually every growing school system. 

The studies of Sears and Packer, already cited, furnished some aid to 
administrators who were confronted with the problem. Additional 
assistance was provided by Morphet ? who, in an investigation of the 
status of utilization in 58 high schools in 1926, analyzed building facili- 
ties in relation to use, thus bringing to light the administrative practices 
of high-school principals with respect to utilization. This study revealed 
the weaknesses in scheduling and provided administrative officers with 
techniques of study and with tentative standards of utilization which 
might be applied in analyzing and evaluating building space in relation 
to actual and possible use. Morphet’s contribution was especially timely 
and was of great value to officials who were confronted with the problem 
of overcrowding brought about by the influx of high-school pupils and 
by the financial inability of communities to provide increased building 
facilities. 

The magnitude of the problem of utilization of space for high-school 
purposes can be fully appreciated by the fact that of the 24,714 high 


1 Paul C. Packer, Housing of High-School Programs. ‘Teachers College, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 159, 1924. 

2 Edgar L. Morphet, The Measurement and Interpretation of School Building Utilization. 
Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 264, 1927. 
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schools reporting to the United States Office of Education in 1934, 
approximately three fourths (18,021) were still housed with elementary 
schools.1 Many of the structures reported to be housing both high 
schools and elementary schools were doubtless not planned for use by 
high schools. Buildings not erected specifically for high-school purposes 
would in most instances not supply the facilities required for the in- 
structional demands of the pupils. Consequently, makeshift arrange- 
ments would need to be resorted to in the majority of, if not virtually all, 
such high schools in adapting the educational program to the available 
space. 

Since many of the separate high-school buildings (6693 in Continen- 
tal United States) were erected prior to the beginning of the period of 
phenomenal growth in enrollment, it is plausible to conclude that utili- 
zation of available space is an almost universal problem to the high 
schools of the United States at the present time. 

Increased utilization essential to efficiency and economy. Because 
increase in building space—the natural solution to the problem of over- 
crowding in the modern high school—cannot be provided by many 
communities, a temporary solution must be sought through increased 
utilization. Increase in the percentage of utilization cannot be accom- 
plished by fiat; it requires exact knowledge of building space and skill 
in adjusting building space to its availability. The administrator should 
know (1) the number of pupil stations (seats; space at tables, apparatus, 
or machines; and portions of floor space to which pupils may be assigned 
for stated periods) provided in the space available, (2) the extent to 
which these stations are utilized in the periods provided in the school 
schedule, (3) the extent to which pupil stations might be increased with- 
out violating the accepted standards of health and hygiene, and (4) the 
extent to which the available and potential stations might be utilized 
for an extended period, as, an eight-hour day or 2400 minutes per 
week.? With pupil load and actual and potential space facilities known, 
percentage of utilization can be determined and the possibilities for 
increased utilization ascertained. 

A recent study of building utilization in 28 high schools by Scott % 
(see Table 89) reveals great variation in the degree to which present 


1 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, ‘‘Statistics of Public High Schools, 
1933-34,” p. 75. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 2, 1935. 

2Used by Morphet (of. cit.) to determine potential utilization of schools using 
buildings less than eight hours per day. 

3 Ralph S. Scott, ‘““The Utilization of Building Space in Secondary Schools.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1936. 
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facilities are utilized. For comparison, data are selected for 15 schools, 
which are arranged in three groups, namely, those with low, average, 
and high present room-utilization. The range in percentage of utiliza- 
tion of the rooms available without regard for the number of pupils 
accommodated therein is from 61.4 to 99.4. The average percentage of 
utilization for the 15 schools considered is 79.8. 


TABLE 89 


PERCENTAGE OF UTILIZATION OF Room SPACE Founp In 15 HicuH SCHOOLS UNDER 
EACH OF SEVERAL CONDITIONS ! 


ie eee |e RN Rae in ra eh bony, 


1876 ; Suk 


1886 78.3 53.9 55.2 50.3 38.0 34.7 
1922 83.4 Spal 56.9 48.5 6510 30.3 
1908 86.7 48.8 49.0 33.0 27-6 18.6 
1925 87.9 61.5 67.2 60.1 47.0 42.0 
Hicu Group 
1927 89.0 58.4 74.0 81.9 48.5 S3tt 
1926 91.0 83.4 71.4 78.3 65.5 71.9 
1904 92.4 46.2 76.0 yy 38.0 36.4 
1920 96.1 64.3 78.2 79.1 52.5 52.9 
1925 99.4 62.1 90.7 88.6 56.7 S262 


*1. Date building was erected. 2. Percentage of room utilization. 3. Percentage of room utilization 
if schedule were increased to 2400 minutes per week. 4. Percentage of pupil-station utilization. 5. Per- 
centage of pupil-station utilization if schedule were increased to 2400 minutes per week. 6. Percentage of 
pupil- station utilization if maximum number of pupil stations which room space would permit were pro- 

vided. 7. Percentage of utilization if maximum number of pupil stations were provided and schedule were 
increnied to 2400 minutes per week. 


In Table 89, in the five columns to the right of the column giving 
the percentage of present utilization of room facilities (Column 2), 
there are shown percentage figures for five different types of potential 
utilization, that is, the degree to which the present room space could 
be utilized under the conditions specified. 

Analysis of the data presented in Table 89 reveals potentialities in 
classroom utilization not considered attainable by many principals. 
For example, the principal of the school having the highest percentage 
of room utilization (99.4) has attained virtually complete utilization of 


1 Adapted from Scott, zbid., pp. 75-89. 
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the room space available (Column 2). He therefore might say to his 
community that additional building space must be provided before any 
more pupils can be served. However, by lengthening his schedule to a 
2400-minute week, or eight 60-minute class periods per day (Column 
3), the percentage of utilization is shown to drop to 62.1 per cent. 
Under this arrangement he could accommodate an increase in pupil 
load of 37.9 per cent. However, before resorting to the lengthened 
school day, he might survey the available room space to ascertain 
whether all the pupil stations therein provided were in use. His survey 
would reveal a utilization of pupil stations of 90.7 per cent (Column 4). 
He thus has sufficient room to accommodate 8.7 per cent more pupils 
than are being cared for under the original plan. This increase in ac- 
commodations is comparatively slight and does not greatly relieve the 
crowded conditions which must prevail when his current room utiliza- 
tion is as high as 99.4 per cent. If he adopts the 2400-minute week, the 
pupil-station utilization will be only 56.7 per cent, making space avail- 
able for an added pupil load of 42.7 per cent and nearly doubling the 
capacity of his building. 

If objections are offered against the lengthened week, the principal 
might ascertain if there have been provided all pupil stations which the 
room space will permit without violation of accepted standards of pupil 
health and hygiene. His investigation would reveal a potential pupil- 
station utilization of 88.6 per cent (Column 6). Pupil stations might 
therefore be increased to accommodate 10.8 per cent more pupils than 
are being served under the original room utilization of 99.4 per cent. 
Finally, as a means of securing the greatest possible utilization, the 
principal might advise both the increase in pupil-station capacity and 
the extension of the schedule to the 2400-minute week. The utilization 
of facilities would then be only 52.2 per cent, which would provide space 
for a percentage increase in pupil load of 47.2 when the utilization 
reaches its present figure of 99.4 per cent. 

Stated more concretely, the school in question, at the time of inquiry, 
accommodated 994 pupils. Through the five methods indicated, space 
facilities could be increased by the first method to accommodate 1367; 
by the second, 1081; by the third, 1421; by the fourth, 1102; and by the 
fifth, 1466. Thus, by administrative engineering, the principal might 
increase the room capacity of this building to provide for what at first 
thought appears to be an impossible pupil load. Since the average per- 
centage of room utilization has been shown by Morphet ! to be only 

1 Of. ct:, p. 34. 
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75.4 for 58 high schools in 1926 and by Scott ! to be only 79.2 for 28 
high schools in 1936, the importance to administrators of knowing the 
methods by which utilization can be increased is apparent. 


BUILDING ILLUMINATION 


Variation of illumination requirements. The illumination re- 
quirements of a high-school building vary greatly for the different units. 
Rooms used for close, painstaking work, such as sewing, drawing, and 
other fine detail, require the greatest number of foot-candles of light; 
study halls and laboratories rank second; gymnasiums and playrooms 
rank third; auditoriums and cafeterias rank fourth; and locker rooms, 
corridors, stairs, toilets, and recreation areas require the lowest amount. 
The range in the minimum requirements recommended by the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society for the different types of units listed is from 
8 to 2 foot-candles. The actual requirements proposed by this society 
greatly exceed the minimum, as is revealed in Table 90. These pro- 
posals are in turn greatly exceeded by the recommendations of the 
Incandescent Lamp Department of the General Electric Company. 
The research in the field of illumination tends to support a greater use 
of artificial light in schools than the minimum recommended by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society.? 


TABLE 90 


Foot-CANDLE REQUIREMENTS RECOMMENDED FOR DIFFERENT SCHOOL UNITS BY 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 3 


Foot-CANDLE REQUIREMENTS 


UNITS 
MINIMUM RECOMMENDED 
Rooms used for sewing, drawing, and close detail........ 8 15 to 20 
Classrooms, study halls, and laboratories............... 5 8 to 12 
PeeaStisanc, DIA VTOOIUS, 2:2. 4 -)2 3s asec hed ata es 3 8 to 12 
Urea DCCA eterna kei. on da eds ede tie See ee 2 Sito 
Locker rooms, corridors, stairs, toilets, and recreation areas Js 2 to4 


Inasmuch as correct lighting is considered to have an important 
bearing on the prevention of eye defects and the efficiency of work and 


OL pT AAS RAE 

2 Nintnee Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, The New Science of Lighting. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Research Laboratory, General Electric Company, 1934. 

3 Adapted from data presented by John O. Kraehenbuehl in Problems in Building 
Illumination, p. 13. Urbana, Illinois: Circular No. 29, Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, 1937. 
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study, administrators of high schools will advisedly appraise the lighting 
facilities of their buildings and seek to improve conditions which appear 
to be below standard. The importance of doing this will be fully appre- 
ciated if one reflects on the fact that the human eye is adapted for long- 
distance vision and high illumination, whereas under school conditions 
it is used for prolonged periods in close work with low illumination, not 
infrequently accompanied by glare. 

Systems of artificial lighting. If the natural illumination of school 
buildings were perfect and weather conditions were always clear, arti- 
ficial lighting would not present a serious problem in building adminis- 
tration. However, weather conditions on the average in different sec- 
tions of the United States reveal great variation in outside illumination, 
as evidenced from the data presented in Table 91 for ten selected large 
cities. Since artificial lighting is provided to supplement natural illumi- 
nation, it is seen from the data presented how important the lighting 
system is for schools, if indoor work and study are to be carried on under 
proper conditions. 


TABLE 91 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Days IN YEAR 1937 THAT WERE CLEAR, PART CLoupy, 
AND CLOUDY IN TEN CITIES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES ! 


NuMBER oF Days 


CITY 
CLEAR Part CLoupy CLoupy 

Newt iorkan sieott wen a ahaa 105 135 125 
Chicago een. 4. oe aera aly, 124 124 
Glevelandcau. een. are 92 122 15h 
Pittsburg hit eancire ues weet 86 130 149 
Kansas City menmelasndeeradrat oe. 193 114 98 
Seattleieay aie Wan * take 76 111 178 
NeW MOTICANS acces eke cake ee 124 141 100 
LOStATS CLES taht geickie’s «ca Miter 179 130 56 
StH Orisa ete uae ee tae 139 123 103 
Washington a etic en eke 129 121 115 

AVera rene aoe teen gece: 120 125 120 


Four types of lighting systems are in use in schools: (1) direct, (2) 
semidirect, (3) semi-indirect, and (4) indirect. The systems are listed 
in order from poorest to best. The advantages of indirect lighting are 
the elimination of direct and reflected glare and shadows and the excel- 
lent distribution of the light. The only disadvantage is the cost, which 


1 Adapted from data presented in National Almanac and Yearbook, p. 810. Chicago: 
National Survey and Sales Corporation, 1938. 
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is approximately 20 per cent higher than for direct lighting. Because of 
the cost factor, many schools compromise the matter and use either the 
semi-indirect or the semidirect. The first choice of these two cheaper 
systems would naturally be the semi-indirect; but as cost still remains an 
important factor, the semidirect system can be rendered fairly accept- 
able, according to Kraehenbuehl,! by using globes of such size as to 
reduce the surface brightness of the unit to at least 1.5 foot-candles per 
square inch. Regardless of what system of artificial lighting is in use, 
the amount of illumination provided should be evaluated in terms of the 
satisfaction of the pupils. If they complain of eye discomfort, the light- 
ing hygiene of the unsatisfactory unit should be carefully studied, inas- 
much as the color of the ceiling and walls and the placement and char- 
acter of the fixtures influence the effectiveness of the system, as well as 
the ratio of wattage to the area of surface illuminated. In sections of the 
country susceptible to sudden changes in weather conditions, it may be 
found desirable and even necessary to install the photoelectric cell or 
electric eye to regulate automatically the use of the lighting system. 

Training teachers in the use of artificial lighting. The effective- 
ness of artificial lighting is partly conditioned by the personal factor of 
the individuals in charge of the different school units. If these individ- 
uals understand and fully appreciate the importance of proper lighting 
hygiene, the administrator has only to make them sentient to the need 
for frequent appraisal and adjustment of the lighting system to secure 
the character of service desired. The teacher should make the proper 
adjustment of shades and artificial lights at the beginning of each period 
of work or study and then readjust if change in conditions necessitates 
change during the period. To emphasize the importance of this duty on 
the part of the teacher, supervisory ratings should be made from time to 
time on the sentiency of the teacher to conditions of illumination in the 
unit under his control. 

Natural lighting partly conditioned by shades. ‘The efficiency 
of the natural lighting of classrooms and the cost of artificial illumina- 
tion depend quite as much on the kind of window shades in use and their 
general state of repair as on the teacher in charge of the classroom. 
Shades fastened on rollers at the tops of windows are always unsatisfac- 
tory because when used to eliminate the glare received through the 
lower panes, they usually shut out the best and most necessary light, 
namely, that admitted through the upper panes. Roller shades, if used, 
should be of the type which can be fastened in the middle of the window 
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and drawn up or down as needed, the purpose of such shades being to 
exclude glare but not to eliminate light. However, these functions can 
generally be better served through Venetian shades made of aluminum 
strips which can be adjusted to deflect glare without eliminating the 
natural light. The cost of such shades is greater, but the service is better 
and makes the need for supplementary artificial light less. 


CLASSROOM VENTILATION 


Mechanical ventilation. Most high schools are equipped for me- 
chanical ventilation. In a building so equipped, ventilation is regulated 
by the engineer on days when the system is in operation, and supple- 
mentary ventilation by windows is unnecessary. As a matter of fact, the 
operation of the mechanical system is hindered if teachers undertake to 
regulate ventilation by opening windows and doors. If the ventilation 
of a particular classroom is unsatisfactory, the teacher should report the 
condition to the principal, who will notify the engineer. ‘The successful 
operation of a mechanical system of ventilation depends on the engineer 
in charge and not on adjustments by individual teachers. 

The principal is responsible for securing the co-operation of the 
teachers in the observance of regulations pertaining to mechanical 
ventilation. He can best accomplish this by adequately informing them 
regarding the system in use. 

Mechanical systems of ventilation are of two kinds: (1) central-fan 
and (2) unit-ventilator. In schools using the central-fan system, fresh 
air from the outside is conducted over central heating coils and is then 
conveyed through ducts to the classrooms, where it is circulated and 
expelled through ventilation flues at the rate of 30 cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute per pupil. The proper temperature of the classroom is 
maintained by the passing of the heated air through a mixing chamber 
which also receives cold air. The quantity of warm and cold air re- 
ceived by a classroom is regulated by a mixing damper which is under 
thermostatic control. If the mixing damper fails to work properly, the 
air admitted to the classroom may be either too warm or too cold. The 
teacher should report unsatisfactory temperature promptly to the office 
of the principal instead of trying to regulate conditions by tinkering with 
the thermostat, by raising windows, or by opening the classroom door. 
Only the engineer can rectify the unsatisfactory conditions, and he 
should receive the request for change from the head of the school. 
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In schools equipped with the unit-ventilator system, each classroom 
is an independent unit of ventilation. Fresh air is received through the 
ventilator, which is usually placed under a window. The air is then 
forced by a power-driven fan through the radiator coils, is circulated 
through the room, and is then taken out through the ventilation flues. 
The unit ventilator of modern type is equipped with a leakstat, a device 
which prevents the air from being forced into the classroom until the 
standard room temperature has been reached. After the required tem- 
perature has been reached, the amount of fresh air admitted through 
the vent is under thermostatic control. The advantage of the unit sys- 
tem over the central system is its superiority in the regulation of room 
temperature in accordance with room conditions. 

Gravity ventilation. In gravity ventilation, the air moves because 
of variation in weight. Cold air which is heavy enters classrooms 
through windows and doors. ‘The air of the rooms rises as it becomes 
heated and passes out through vents which have been constructed to 
facilitate its movement. his movement of the air, because of differ- 
ences in weight, is designated gravity ventilation. Its success in a school 
depends upon the sensitiveness of the teachers to the rate of air change. 
Unless good judgment is used, particularly in cold weather, movement 
of the air in a classroom may be highly unsatisfactory. Rooms may be 
allowed to become overheated if only warm air is admitted; if too much 
cold air is admitted, drafts may be created, which contribute to the dis- 
comfort of the pupils and to respiratory illness. 

Thousands of high schools depend on gravity for ventilation; in these 
schools the principal must accept responsibility for informing the 
teachers regarding the principles of such ventilation and the part each 
must play in its successful operation. It is unreasonable to assume that 
teachers without specific instruction and supervision can even approach 
the standards attained through mechanical ventilation. 


CARE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Persons responsible for care of buildings and grounds. The care 
of buildings and grounds is entrusted very largely to the custodial staff. 
In the smaller school systems the supervision of the custodial personnel 
rests with the school principal and the city superintendent. In the 
larger school the responsibility is often divided between principal and 
superintendent of custodians. The latter official occasionally has com- 
plete control over custodians, especially in the largest school systems, 
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In spite of supervision, the care of buildings and grounds is not infre- 
quently unsatisfactory, due sometimes to the political status of the cus- 
todian’s position and sometimes to lack of Uatoemaa ties of the persons 
employed for custodial work. | 

Importance of custodian’s position. ‘The position of custodian is 
regarded by writers in the field of administration as of great importance 
in modern schools. The custodian is a responsible school official as well 
as a workman. No longer can the position be considered properly filled 
unless the custodian possesses good intelligence and some technical skill, 
as well as the ability to perform hard manual work. The idea that 
janitorial positions should go to the aged and infirm of the community 
who are no longer able to perform normal work has been relegated to 
the past, especially in the larger school systems. ‘The demands made on 
custodians are difficult and exacting. The proper cleaning of a building 
is a task involving technical knowledge of correct methods of cleaning 
the many different kinds of floors in the modern high school; the proper 
care of expensive machinery, furniture, and playground areas; and the 
necessary cultivation of school lawns. 

The responsibility of the custodian for the safety of the pupils is even 
more important than any of the other duties enumerated. The exercise 
of precaution in removing the causes of fires and accidents, as well as the 
use of good judgment in meeting emergencies, is a qualification that 
should receive large weight when applicants for custodial positions are 
considered. Authorities in the field of custodial service urge that school 
officials give fully as much attention to the selection of custodians as to 
choice of building principals.! 

In the light of the importance of custodial service in modern high 
schools, a board of education which would for political or other mer- 
cenary reasons place ignorant and untrustworthy men in charge of 
buildings housing many children and give them custody over property 
costing vast sums of money is unworthy of the trust conferred on its 
members by the community and the state. Yet the evidence shows that 
boards generally have failed to set a high standard for the custodial per- 
sonnel. A study of 398 custodians in 49 high schools revealed that 78.7 
per cent had not received general training beyond the elementary school 
and that 75 per cent had received no specific training for custodial 
service. ? 


1H. S. Ganders and C. E. Reeves, “‘Selection, Promotion, Tenure, and Dismissal of 
Pee Janitor-Engineers,” The American School Board Fournal, LXXas (February, 
1930), 53. 

2'W, C. Reavis, unpublished study, March, 1938. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


Persons responsible for conditions of building and grounds. 
Should the principal of a high school be judged by his building and 
grounds? The answer to the question must be qualified, since many 
persons would desire to know little more about the principal than that 
his building and grounds are clean and orderly and are kept in an excel- 
lent state of repair. The principal can scarcely be expected to assume 
full responsibility for the physical condition of his building and grounds, 
especially if he is allowed only limited control over his custodial per- 
sonnel and is not encouraged to report to his superior officers the needs 
of his building and grounds with respect to maintenance and develop- © 
ment as well as custodial care. It is therefore important that the locus 
of responsibility of the principal for his building and grounds be more 
carefully determined than appears to be the case at present. 

Analysis of the rules and regulations of boards of education enacted 
for the guidance of principals in the performance of duties with respect 
to building and grounds reveals three important responsibilities which 
principals are expected to assume: custodial care, maintenance needs, 
and property development. Each of these responsibilities will be briefly 
considered in turn. 

Responsibility for custodial care. As the responsible head of a 
school, the principal transcends in authority all employees of his staff. 
Even though the custodians are placed by the board of education 
directly under a noneducational executive and are not subject to orders 
from the principal, the principal must nevertheless accept responsibility 
for the care of his school. If the building and grounds are not properly 
cleaned and cared for, the principal is privileged to report the matter in 
writing to the central office. He thus absolves himself from the respon- 
sibility of acquiescing in low standards of custodial service and thereby 
definitely fixes the responsibility for the kind of service maintained. It 
is therefore the duty of the principal to inspect his building with respect 
to its care and to report custodial derelictions to responsible officials. 

The cleanliness and orderliness of a secondary school can often be 
greatly improved through the enlistment of teachers and pupils in co- 
operative effort with the custodian to maintain high standards of care 
with respect to building and grounds. Carelessness by pupils in the dis- 
posal of personal refuse and in the use of school facilities contributes to 
school disorderliness and not infrequently to property damage. Further- 
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more, such carelessness adds to the cost of building operation by in- 
creasing custodial work and at the same time detracts from the general 
appearance and the moral tone of the school. By enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of teachers and pupils in the elimination of careless acts, the princi- 
pal can elevate the standards of custodial service in his school. There 
should be elimination of needless hindrances, such as throwing waste 
paper on the classroom and corridor floors; leaving books, pencils, and 
other personal property on desks; writing on building or equipment; 
and eating at mealtime in places other than those reserved for the pur- 
pose. Such elimination will not only lighten the disagreeable work of 
the custodians but will also contribute to the development of custodial 
pride in building care. 

It is not expected that principal, teachers, and pupils will engage in 
custodial work merely to lessen the janitorial load. Without the co- 
operative attitude described in the foregoing paragraph, however, the 
custodial staff will experience difficulty in maintaining high standards 
of cleanliness and orderliness in the care of building and grounds. Par- 
ticipation in custodial care, at least to the extent of eliminating the 
hindrances to efficient custodial service, will enhance the individual’s 
pride in the care of public property. 

Responsibility for maintenance. The responsibility for the main- 
tenance of building and grounds properly belongs to the board of edu- 
cation and its executive officers. The principal, as the chief representa- 
tive of these officials in the local school, serves in the capacity of agent or 
consultant in reporting or requisitioning needed repairs, replacements, 
and maintenance services. In order to discharge his responsibility effi- 
ciently, the principal must frequently inspect the condition of building 
and grounds with the view of reporting maintenance needs. Successful 
inspection requires technical knowledge of building materials and pro- 
tective methods, as well as of the standards of maintenance which the 
board of education desires. ‘The reports and requisitions of the principal 
for maintenance needs should serve as the basis of official action or of 
budget preparation for the ensuing year. Without such information 
with respect to the needs of building and grounds, the officials in the 
central office would experience great difficulty in providing needed 
maintenance in local schools. 

Responsibility for development. If a school building and its 
grounds are responsive to the changing demands for education, constant 
attention must be given to development. Foresight may have been 
used when the site was selected and the building was planned, but in the 
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course of time modifications are inevitable. The adjustment of the 
school plant to the changing demands for educational services is there- 
fore an important responsibility of school officers. Since the principal 
serves in the capacity of an educational engineer in the local school, he 
must acquaint his superior officials with the needs for development in 
his building and grounds. Failure or inability to assume this responsi- 
bility may result in plant inadequacy and obsolescence before central 
administrative officers and the supporting community are conscious of 
the needs for development in local schools. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Evaluate the site of the school with which you are connected or the site of 
some other school by use of the thermometers developed for the purpose 
in the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

2. Using the three thermometers developed for the measurement of secondary- 
school buildings by the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
determine the rating of some secondary school of your acquaintance with 
respect to (a) health and safety of building, (b) economy and efficiency, 
and (c) educational program. ~ 

3. Try to obtain the original plans and specifications for some school con- 
structed prior to 1917. Report what changes and modifications the build- 
ing and grounds have undergone in the effort to provide for needs that 
have emerged since first construction. 

4. Draw up a plan for the development and beautification of the lawn and 
landscape of some school of your acquaintance. 

5. Check the report of the Weather Bureau for your area to determine the 
number of clear, semicloudy, and cloudy days during the last school term 
as a basis for the consideration of the needs of local schools for artificial 
light. 

6. Compute the utilization of facilities for some school by procedures dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Compare your figures with those presented in- 
Table 89, page 523. 

7. Make a careful study of the ventilation system of some school of your 
acquaintance with a view to presenting the findings to the teaching staff. 

8. Prepare a list of the custodial duties performed by janitors and engineers 
in some secondary school or schools. Classify these duties as to (a) fre- 
quency of performance (for example, duties performed daily, weekly, 
monthly, yearly); (b) technical knowledge involved; and (c) skill required. 

9, Make a careful survey of some secondary-school building to determine all 
possible hazards of fire or accident, and ascertain the changes and the 
cost required to remove these hazards. 

K—35 
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10. Make a complete inspection of building and grounds of some secondary 
school, noting the features which show evidences of least wear and misuse 
and those which reveal evidences of greatest deterioration and abuse. On 
the basis of your findings, project a program designed to prevent needless 
wear and misuse. 

11. What is the responsibility of principals in secondary schools of the United 
States for the development, protection, and care of buildings and grounds? 

12. Make an analysis of the rules and regulations of boards of education that 
pertain to the use, care, and protection of secondary-school buildings and 
grounds in a number of cities. 

13. What are the legal requirements of the several states pertaining to the 
purchase of sites, authorization of funds for building purposes, and stand- 
ards to be met in building construction? 

14. What is the responsibility of state departments of public education in the 
United States with respect to the approval of sites and building plans for 
secondary schools? 

15. What changes in the percentages of utilization have resulted from com- 
bining (a) auditorium and gymnasium and (b) library and study hall in 
secondary schools that have adopted such dual-purpose units? 

16. Analyze the plans of a group of representative high-school buildings of 
comparable size to ascertain the standards that controlled the planning 
of the administrative offices. 
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Chapter XIV 


Equipment and Supplies 


IMPORTANCE OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Everyone knows that successful work in a high school is vitally de- 
pendent on equipment and supplies. The school building without 
appropriate equipment and supplies is only a shell, however modern its 
structure may be. An instance is recalled of a magnificent high-school 
building in the Middle West which stood unused for a year and a half 
because the board of education was not financially able to equip the 
building after its completion. During this time, school was carried on 
in an obsolete building under crowded conditions; in spite of its handi- 
cap, the old building was superior for educational purposes to the 
unequipped new building. The new structure was virtually worthless 
as a school until the board could furnish the needed equipment and 
supplies. Desks were not available for the classrooms; the library was 
without tables and chairs; the laboratories in the science rooms and in 
the department of home economics lacked the necessary equipment and 
supplies; benches, machines, and tools were lacking in the shop, as well 
as supplies; the auditorium and the study hall had no seats for pupils; 
and the gymnasium lacked the equipment necessary for its use. Here, 
then, was a modern building greatly needed by the school community, 
but it could not be used because it lacked the necessary facilities usually 
designated as equipment and supplies. 

In the course of time, revenues were made available in this high- 
school district. Equipment was then selected and purchased by the 
board of education, and the various types of supplies needed in carrying 
on school were provided. Principal, teachers, and pupils then moved 
into the new building and abandoned the old structure. School could 
now be carried on more successfully than before because the new build- 
ing provided many advantages and facilities not enjoyed in the old 


school. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Importance of equipment. The illustration just given makes clear 
the vital relationship of building and equipment and reveals the need 
in planning the building to provide for the equipment that will be used. 
The importance of such planning is apparent to anyone who visits a new 
school that has been equipped with furniture salvaged from an old 
school. Such equipment does not fit the space provided for it; conse- 
quently, resort must be taken to makeshift arrangements, which often 
make for waste in space arrangement and poor adjustment of equip- 
ment to building space. 

Obviously, the equipment to be used in a new secondary school 
should be known at the time the building is planned. The floor plans 
should show the location of every piece of furniture, drawn to scale. 
Outlets for electricity, water, sewage, and gas should be arranged with 
reference to the equipment to be used. Marked savings will be effected 
both in floor space and in the cost of equipment if wall cases, lockers, 
and supply cabinets are incorporated in the building plans. Rooms re- 
quiring special equipment should be planned to accommodate the 
equipment desired. These plans should be carefully checked by the 
specialists who use the special rooms, and architectural adjustments 
should be made in the light of the suggestions given before final plans 
are prepared. 

The need of careful planning for equipment. ‘The selection of 
equipment for secondary schools is often hastily and superficially done, 
especially in new schools. ‘The construction of the building engrosses 
the attention of all parties concerned. Accordingly, the equipping of 
the building often becomes an emergency matter. The equipment must 
be selected hurriedly and without due consideration for its relation to 
the building or to the educational program of which it is to become a 
vital part. All too frequently the selection is restricted by the shortage 
of funds originally planned for purchase of equipment but which have 
been drawn upon to provide for additions to and alterations in the 
building plans. 

The selection of the necessary equipment for a new school is a techni- 
cal matter that cannot be performed by a single person, such as a school 
architect, a purchasing agent, or a school superintendent. The advice 
of the school principal, the department head, and in many instances the 
classroom teacher must be considered in relation to the educational 
program of the school system before a wise choice can be made of avail- 
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able equipment. Co-operation of all members of the school staff is es- 
pecially important in the planning of equipment that is a part of the 
building construction and is expected to be used during the life of the 
building. The individual views of the school architect and the educa- 
tional policy of the school system are not sufficient in planning such 
equipment as blackboards, bulletin boards, lockers for teachers and 
pupils, cabinets for the storage of equipment and supplies, and cases for 
the use of classroom instructors. The views of persons who use the 
equipment should be ascertained and given fullest consideration before 
final decision is made with respect to any kind of equipment that will 
probably be used as long as the building lasts. Furthermore, the cost of 
the equipment should be carefully estimated and an adequate sum set 
aside to make the installation possible at the proper time. 

The preparation of the list of items in the equipment for a modern 
secondary school requires the use of floor plans on which can be shown 
the location of all pieces of equipment throughout the building. The 
specifications for each type of equipment must then be set forth before 
reliable cost estimates can be obtained. A fixed percentage of the total 
building cost will seldom give a reliable estimate of the sum needed to 
provide the equipment. 

It should therefore be apparent that the planning of the equipment 
requires virtually as much time and as much care as the planning of the 
building. Detailed specifications constitute the only reliable basis from 
which cost estimates can be secured and on which a definite appropria- 
tion for equipment can be requested. 

Standardization of equipment. Large cities that must constantly 
deal with the problems of constructing school buildings and of providing 
equipment have simplified the solution of the equipment problem 
through the preparation of standard lists. ‘These lists are usually the 
result of extensive experience in inquiry. The advantage of such lists 
consists chiefly in the completeness and exactness with which estimates 
can be prepared and the promptness with which purchases can be 
made. Specifications prepared for the various items of equipment re- 
main unchanged until experience and investigation show that changes 
are necessary. 

The use of standard lists in the equipment of secondary schools tends 
to prevent serious mistakes. The needs in equipping the various de- 
partments of a modern secondary school are so varied that the task of 
selecting equipment would be fraught with uncertainty and delay 
unless specific departmental needs were accurately known at the time 
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appropriations were sought and specifications were prepared for the 
consideration of firms seeking contracts for equipment. The scope of the 
needs of a large secondary school can be largely grasped from an ex- 
amination of the book of specifications prepared for a board of educa- 
tion by a school architect for the purchase of equipment. Such a book 
would probably contain from 200 to 300 printed octavo pages. 

Middle-sized and small cities confronted with the problem of erecting 
new secondary schools or reconditioning old buildings can profit by a 
consideration of the standards of equipment used in the larger cities. Of 
course, modification in specifications should be made in accordance 
with the considered recommendations of the local staff of administra- 
tive officers and teachers. However, the use of the standard lists of the 
larger cities will usually result in better and more complete equipping 
of schools in communities that are not required continuously to deal 
with the problems of secondary-school equipment. 

Reconditioning old equipment. Some kinds of equipment will 
last as long as the building, but types that are subjected to constant 
wear will require occasional reconditioning and, in some cases, replace- 
ment after a period of hard service. Laboratory tables, pupils’ desks, 
tablet arm chairs, lunchroom and domestic-science equipment, and 
gymnasium equipment will probably require repair and refinishing 
before the expected life of the equipment has expired. The effects of 
constant use are soon apparent. Replacement must be made when 
obsolescence is reached and service is impaired. Other kinds of equip- 
ment which are subjected to rough use, such as machines, apparatus, 
kitchen utensils, and shop equipment, must be replaced more frequently 
than the kinds previously mentioned. 

When new equipment is provided for old schools, changes in the 
interior of the building must frequently be made to bring about the 
proper installation. The reconditioning of the building along with its 
re-equipment may result in a great improvement in facilities and in the 
modernization of the educational program at a cost that a community 
can well afford to meet. Such improvements are often too long deferred 
in the vain hope that ultimately a new building and new equipment will 
be provided. Long delay in making needed improvements in equip- 
ment may result in the continued tolerance of unsanitary conditions, 
hazards to safety, and impaired efficiency. It is always a doubtful 
economy to delay the reconditioning or replacing of school equipment 
when careful analysis of services and needs reveals unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. 
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Instructional equipment. The planning of the instructional equip- 
ment for a new secondary school is largely the responsibility of the 
central office and the local principal and his staff, although due con- 
sideration must also be given to the views of the school architect and to 
equipment experts. In the large cities the standard lists which have 
been prepared through the pooling of past experience and the findings 
of research should always constitute the starting point in requisitioning 
equipment for a new school. New developments in instructional equip- 
ment and creative ideas of staff members will no doubt result in certain 
improvements from year to year in the standardized lists. Nevertheless, 
regardless of how efficiently a new school is equipped, provisions must 
be made in the annual budget for supplementary educational equip- 
ment. 

The annual budget for educational equipment is intended to provide 
for new purchases and for the replacement of equipment that has only 
short life. New equipment is constantly being developed to meet new 
demands in instruction. In this class belong new instruments for class- 
room use in physics, chemistry, biology, geography, agriculture, and 
bookkeeping; new instructional aids, such as maps, globes, charts, 
models, and films; and books, monographs, pamphlets, and various 
types of fugitive materials. 

In addition to the kinds of classroom equipment indicated, library 
materials must be constantly increased for the use of individual teachers 
and pupils. So important is a well-equipped library to efficient class- 
room work that accrediting associations require an annual appropria- 
tion for the improvement of library materials. ‘The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools recommends that a 
minimum of $200 per school be expended each year for books and peri- 
odicals and that the amount be at least $.75 per pupil in schools de- 
siring to maintain accredited status. 

A scale for the measurement of library adequacy ! has recently been 
developed as a phase of the work of the Co-operative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards to make possible the appraisal by a principal of 
the adequacy and the quality of the book equipment in a local school 
library. Rapid changes in the methods of classroom instruction in 
recent years have magnified the importance of book equipment in 
secondary-school libraries. It is therefore essential that the school prin- 
cipal have at hand standards for measuring library efficiency. 


1 Walter Crosby Eells, “‘“Measurement of the Adequacy of a Secondary School 
Library,” American Library Association Bulletin, XXXII (March, 1938), 157-163. 
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New inventions and new adaptations of old inventions are making 
possible the enlargement of school equipment as a means of instruc- 
tional improvement. An illustration in point is the use now being made 
in many secondary schools of radio-sound equipment.! Central-pro- 
gram distributing units with loud-speakers in the individual classrooms 
are by no means uncommon equipment both in new and in old schools. 
Some schools have established a radio department with a director in 
charge to systematize the use of the radio in instruction. Likewise, 
many schools have taken similar steps to improve the use of visual aids 
to instruction. 

The progressive principal must give much consideration during the 
school year to the instructional needs of his school in order that he may 
incorporate in his budget reliable estimates for the new equipment 
desired by his teachers and the replacements necessary to maintain an 
efficient status of equipment. | 

Multiple equipment for small schools. Adequate equipment for 
small secondary schools is often rendered virtually impossible because 
of the limitation of space for purposes of general use. Special facilities 
for offerings beyond a restricted curriculum are often lacking. Most of 
the laboratories essential to the proper teaching of the different sciences 
and the food and clothing courses in home economics and the shops for 
the manual arts were omitted when the buildings were planned. Labo- 
ratory facilities for only one science have been provided in most in- 
stances. A room for sewing or for cooking may have been included in 
the plans, but seldom rooms for both. Similarly, provisions for the in- 
dustrial arts are usually limited to a single room. The limitations thus 
imposed on the offerings of the curriculum in the small high schools, 
because of the inability of communities to provide more than a mini- 
mum of building space, often create hardships for pupils desiring an 
enriched program of studies. 

The conditions pointed out may be partly overcome in the planning 
of new buildings and in the adjustment of old buildings to new demands 
by equipping rooms for multiple use. For example, the equipment of a 
science laboratory may be planned so that the room may be used for 
general science, physics, chemistry, and biology, or for any academic 
subject. ‘The room must be large enough to accommodate classes of 
average size in the school in question. The floor area for each pupil 


1T, Keith Tyler, ““Developments in the School Radio-Sound Field,’ American 
School and University, X, pp. 356-360. New York: American School Publishing 
Corporation, 1938. 
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should be approximately 20 square feet, and the space reserved for the 
instructor should be about 7 feet by the full width of the room. Two 
storage rooms at least 6 feet by 10 feet should be provided, and there 
should be locker space for each pupil taking laboratory science. The 
desks or tables should provide approximately 30 inches of linear space 
per pupil station, and the tops should have an acid-resisting finish and 
should contain water, gas, and electric connections, as well as provi- 
sions for upright support rods and crossbars. 

Such a general-purpose table has been designed by the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning ! of the State Department of Education of Ten- 
nessee. The table is 15 feet long, 22 inches wide, and 30 inches high, 
and it can accommodate six pupils. Each table has cabinet bases which 
contain three compartments, a tall, narrow storage space with door, 
and two finished openings to hold, temporarily during the class hour, 
drawers which are sufficiently deep for scientific apparatus. The 
drawers are withdrawn and locked into a large cabinet in the rear of the 
room at the close of the class period. 

A similar table is reported by W. G. Eckles,? State Director of School 
Building Service of the State Department of Education, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. The dimensions of the table are the same as those of the table 
described above, but the drawers are placed under the table top in a 
row and are not removable. 

Labor-saving office equipment. ‘The treatment in this book of 
office standards and procedures ? makes it fully apparent that the work 
of the modern secondary-school principal requires that he have ade- 
quate office space and an effective office layout to facilitate the per- 
formance of the many duties expected of the school head. ‘The perform- 
ance of the function implied by the office provisions specified in these 
sections of the text necessitates modern equipment also. Machines that 
will save the time and labor of assistants and mechanical devices that 
are designed to facilitate administration should be employed whenever 
practicable and possible. Such equipment is as essential to efficient 
administration as is properly planned office space. Its use saves time, 
relieves the personnel of worry caused by petty details, and obviates the 
necessity of relying on ‘‘hunches”’ and guesses instead of facts. 


1 For brief discussion, see National Council on School-House Construction, Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting (1932), pp. 74-75, J. B. Calhoun, ‘The 
Use of Multiple Type Furniture to Secure a Higher Degree of Classroom Utiliza- 
tidn.” 

2 Tbid., p. 85. “Room and Equipment Facilities for Science in the Small High 
School.” 

8 See Chapter XV, p. 562, and Chapter XIII, p. 495. 
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TABLE 92 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF LABOR-SAVING DEvIcES USED IN 522 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES ! 


DEVICE NUMBER PER CENT 
LIVTypewriters Cai ae Re ee ite ete ee ee 512 98.1 
2. BEANS CAD HI CG Ses a cnay ake etree ee ey eis Secs 499 95.6 
OoRLClOPHONG see pitre stick sae acdies see chee Mee raat Gre Sean ae 492 94.3 
4NStencil'duplicatordes cis on pera came eon, Eaten ee tens 478 91.6 
SiDeskicalendara 00.02.1041 sapoeon edenneee sake ee al eee, aieaes 452 86.6 
GR ETOSTAI CLOCK ar cs rp enon eects eee 448 85.8 
Tit Hands Staimip eet. we ete Ee ee eee Ie ero lanerees 394 19.5 
SvAdding machines te. sakes ewan een eee Cee RY (hes: 
OR Slap LNs INACHINGs ccd b ea acy doled: ca een eee ree 321 61.5 
10-Numbering machine Ww 20s eee. We alban eee eee 201 38.5 
11: }Memorandum,ticklenaae saad ye Aa eee eee 186 35.6 
129 Visible tiles wat eth hss a eisks ced klar eee ae ae ee 165 31.6 
158 Gelatin’and liquid: duplicatorsts 0.0 os on eee ee 136 26.1 
14 MiImeOSCODe Stee: fare hy | tal eee iyi eet Oba eens 109 20.9 
TSU AINGOSEV LE rit trace. tienen Lei tin ga lin ante Ae es ge 104 19.9 
TOCRMULLIg Tap eae rat a tees, ear ae ee, ee en ene 100 19.2 
L7igEticiency; desk i\t4 se sctsut Garr) clo teem a ee Fe eae 93 17.8 
18). Comptometer gio cin cate b ine | Taree Haan ee hee eee 92 17.6 
19. Work: Organizer ees ok. ve eee tee ene Pe eee 89 17.0 
204 Cashtregistérae tt:  atege/c ven a eat oe eee ee ee 69 a5:2 
D1 Dictating machines.) aie 66 eh cen Leelee ee cee ore 42 8.0 
22." Bookkeeping: machine. .ck, a seme. eee es Cee re 29 5.6 
23eAddressing machines 9: iE wee eee eee) be eee 20 3.8 
ZAMOSTENGLV DE patos Lie tal dec eh oe a 11 zat 
25e Gard-sorting. machines... ere ee er 6 lel 
20: \Mailometersiy nee id a xe ed gaat. ee ee ee 3 0.6 
LOta ere et er ne on rere ct eae Ce et et en 5423 10.4* 


* Average number of labor-saving devices per office. 


In planning a centralized office layout, consideration should be given 
to the mechanical equipment to be installed, in order to avoid future 
expense in providing electrical outlets and storage space. While it is 
now generally known what the standard office equipment should be, 
new inventions of the labor-saving type may require changes in the 
office layout unless the functional uses of the space are foreseen in the — 
original plans. ‘Table 92 shows the frequency of use of the various items 
of equipment reported in a sampling study of 522 offices in widely 
scattered secondary schools ranging in enrollment from 4 to 6500 pupils. 
A few of these items of equipment are considered below in relation to 
office efficiency. 

(1) Filing cabinets—Without facilities for the systematic filing of 
records, forms, reports, letters, and the professional material received in 


1 William C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner, Office Practices in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 63-99. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1930. 
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the office of the principal, administrators would be greatly hindered, 
especially in the management of pupils. Immediate access to important 
information is often desired in the performance of acts of administra- 
tion. If vital material has merely been stored instead of systematically 
filed, great delay may be occasioned because of the ensuing search that 
must be made when specific material is needed. The general recogni- 
tion of the need for ready access to vital information has led the major- 
ity of principals of secondary schools to install filing cabinets as essential 
administrative equipment. The investigation ! quoted disclosed that 
95.6 per cent of the offices in 522 secondary schools were equipped with 
filing cabinets. If such an investigation were repeated today, it would 
undoubtedly be found that virtually all schools now have such filing 
equipment. 

Many schools utilize for filing space that would otherwise be wasted, 
namely, the counters generally used for separating the reception room 
from the outer office. The counters can be planned to house the differ- 
ent types of cabinets required in filing the various administrative records 
used in modern schools. Cabinets for the purpose may be purchased 
from commercial firms in standard units designed to fit almost any 
space. When so desired, the counters can be built to harmonize with the 
other furniture of the office and filing space can then be provided ac- 
cording to analyzed needs. In general, the standard units are superior 
to those constructed as a fixed part of the office equipment and are to 
De DLclerred: 

(2) Visible files—The need for instant access to certain types of 
records has stimulated the development of equipment usually desig- 
nated as wsible files. Overlapping cards are inserted in metal forms so 
that the key name on the card is always visible when the metal form is 
drawn from its housing for use. The card may be easily withdrawn from 
its place in the form and inserted in a typewriter for the addition of in- 
formation or for use on a desk when the transcription of data is made by 
hand. Replacement in the form is an act that involves only minor skill 
and no great amount of time. The advantages of the visible file for 
records that are frequently used are (1) the assembling of cumulative 
data in compact space and (2) the ready accessibility of the record on 
instant demand. The types of records most frequently placed in visible 
files are the cumulative records of pupils, the roster of teachers in large 
schools, and the daily programs of pupils by classes. 


1 William C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner, 7dzd., pp. 82-85. 
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(3) Duplicating devices—Every principal of a secondary school is con- 
fronted with the problem of duplication of copy. Classroom teachers 
can save time and secure better measurements of pupil progress if study 
outlines, directions for work, test exercises, and the like can be dupli- 
cated from typewritten or script copy rather than dictated to the pupils 
or written on blackboards. The call on the principal’s office for such 
service has virtually reached the stage of a demand. Only the stupid or 
penny-wise administrator would think of discouraging such demands 
or refusing to provide teachers with the assistance which duplicated 
material obviously supplies. Pupils also will frequently require similar 
service in connection with extracurriculum activities. The principal 
himself will find occasion almost daily to duplicate announcements and 
instructions and to contribute definitely to the activities of the school, 
if he has the means at his command. 

In a recent study, Bower 1 found 73 duplicating machines used in 30 
secondary schools in Missouri ranging in enrollment from 108 to 2786, 
the average enrollment for the group being 513. The average cost of 
operating the service in the 30 schools in 1937-38 was only $157.47. 
The duplicators were used in the preparation of bulletins, notices, ad- 
ministrative forms, and reports. Table 93 reveals 35 types of duplicated 
materials produced in the different schools. 

The investigation by Bower also revealed extensive use of duplicating 
machines in enriching instructional materials and in carrying on de- 
partmental activities in the 30 schools. A check of 12 departments re- 
vealed numerous uses of the machines—daily, weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly, semiannually, and annually. Space prevents the listing of all the 
various uses. The more frequent purposes for which the duplicators 
were used were as follows: examinations, tests, course outlines, remedial 
exercises, lists of supplementary readings, maps, guide sheets, charts, 
bulletins, programs, job sheets, supplementary materials, songs, and the 
school paper. The different uses made of the duplicators by the 12 de- 
partments in the 30 schools are shown in Table 94, page 548. 

As has already been indicated, in addition to the uses made of dupli- 
cating equipment in carrying on office administration and in facilitat- 
ing instruction, the machines are also used extensively by sponsors and 
pupils in the conduct of extracurriculum activities. For the last-named 
purpose Bower found 348 different uses reported. From the data 


1H. V. Bower, ““The Uses of Stencil Type Duplicators in Thirty Secondary Schools 
in Missouri.”” Unpublished Master’s report, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1938. . 
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TABLE 93 


TYPES OF MATERIALS PRODUCED WITH DUPLICATING MACHINES IN 30 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 
TypEs OF MATERIALS 
NUMBER PER CENT 
RECN OL Sg iy oe. 's eo s30 ving oe 0 5 ck hw ee eos INS 83.3 
MEM AeOUISIOMICE LOLS... inc. eh st es eee lee shade wae 25 83.3 
OE MATEO Asis iy dt naps (eb los 6Acale ahd wie wheels 23 76.6 
MERE ERAS it iy d5. 8's hss foe ile slap wale Hoeine ee cee 22 (ies 
STE CIE DNS la ek hw Se vdieo a ann gas 21 70.0 
Pioneer ec ea OL CEACHELS | a. oo os ice hve baie vdeo Ue ewe es 21 70.0 
Nee eM CLS Pe ce og sicsc ono) bo wipe n austere els bane 20 66.6 
ieee tet eamOr HUDUS . 2 so os oe nals cae eee 18 60.0 
Mocetoneaweuance blank forms... 2.0.5. 660.6.6608000 08 18 60.0 
UREN TE M ER 08 ahh. oie Sb 0 5d 6 0 ded x oy6lb aw ae law nce pewe 17 56.6 
LSE VERON ISA, ce AS SA a a a ee iN 56.6 
eo SUNOS. eg, ie a i hh a 16 Dos 
eR C MEL ODOE (Sagi os sss 5 ap we Ce one isbn 9 ise as 16 Ja 
SIR PR MEPIS fe. sc Cae ce twee eeals teen 16 0553 
Vocational guidance informational material............... 16 9333 
i CWS 0a a PD OP 15 50.0 
ke ke scat e tee Skat let nn ee oR Soe aaa baer APA PL 14 46.6 
Re MCORP. Sain vine dds es ele ces o tdele ea 13 43.3 
Rete MORO Fest may eked Goals a be ef a Ye Mipele 12 40.0 
rer eee cent Orcanizations, .... 004. sj... ss s4enesiens 11 36.6 
Seater IEC LING GS eos afk eke Paes sees che wae 11 36.6 
UR IGS SU a ea as ee Pe 11 36.6 
Prete IICCLIOTINS,§.... . . « acacia e's fv cles ences sage gees 10 3555 
etn 0 palo, a re ara PP a 10 33.3 
Serre mA ihe as hata Pawo ald whoa 10 3203 
EE ECLY, OULICEINS 5 5 5 6p cian ie « ayoseue le © aon pines o's eres 8 26.6 
Laeger it vat! eS ep Mag PP A i 23:3 
nee amet eS Fe? 91) RN.) nw Bees BAIL eee 7 23.3 
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MPU erESOUTINOELeStG £60 IEE oh oe dante een 4 13.3 
ee a B82 Yas sha elo rg gus le dass they spin tia 4 13.3 
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Me emmn ee er srOlet TIT CLOLINS... . 25\.03nstelieruie lois + sp a-4 41 Suao stoke 0. 0.0 
Serr a Phe Epa deals Mie ek ON 452 151% 


* Average number of types. 


presented it is apparent that a duplicator of the stencil type is a labor- 
saving piece of school equipment of great importance in modern 
secondary schools. How schools were managed before the invention 
and perfection of this type of equipment is difficult to comprehend. 
The evidence of use makes necessary a generous annual appropriation 
in the school budget for paper, ink, and clerical labor necessary to pro- 
vide the service and the maintenance of the duplicating equipment. 
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TABLE 94 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT USES MADE OF DUPLICATING MACHINES BY 
12 DEPARTMENTS IN 30 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENTS NUMBER 


oF USES 

Physicalteducation ists. siic cepa eae eicic eat Seances Semen 101 
MO TAMMALICS SPaee Us > bk aa ee eee en as ere 87 
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Meaning of the term “school supplies.” The distinction between 
school equipment and school supplies is often slight. Equipment is usu- 
ally regarded as having a greater degree of permanence than supplies. 
Equipment should not be destroyed in the process of using, whereas 
supplies are purchased with the idea that they will be consumed as used. | 
School desks, shop equipment, laboratory apparatus, typewriters, 
mimeographs, globes, wall maps, and the like are customarily classified 
as equipment; fuel, paper, chalk, ink, outline maps, and chemicals are 
always considered as supplies. Both equipment and supplies are essen- 
tial, and both should be provided for in the school budget, although the 
accounting may be made on a separate basis. 

Educational supplies often regarded as the responsibility of 
parents. In the Colonial and pioneer periods, few educational sup- 
plies were furnished at public expense. Parents were expected to pro- 
vide their children with most of the necessary supplies, such as text- 
books, paper, ink, pens, pencils, and the like. Such supplies were 
handled by local merchants in the school community, no attempt 
being made to secure uniformity in quality. In more recent years, as 
secondary schools have expanded their curriculums and have estab- 
lished standards of work, uniformity of supplies has become highly im- 
portant, if not imperative. Asa result, many school systems have tended 
to provide at public expense some of the educational supplies used by 
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the pupils, if not all. In states in which such expenditures are not au- 
thorized by law, efforts have been made to secure uniformity by the 
adoption of standard lists of supplies, and to enlist the co-operation of 
merchants in offering for sale only approved kinds of supplies. 

School stores. Since many educational supplies are personal in 
character, secondary schools have frequently found it desirable to pro- 
vide facilities within the school for the purchase of such supplies through 
the establishment of a school store. Some schools have undertaken to 
sell textbooks to their pupils, as well as small articles, such as pencils, 
paper, notebooks, and other supplies used frequently. Some schools 
have gone much farther and have offered for sale music supplies, art 
materials, gymnasium shoes, and the like. Other schools have at- 
tempted to supply the personal requests of pupils for confections, nuts, 
fruit, soft drinks, and the like. In still other schools considerable sell- 
ing by student organizations takes place. ‘Tickets for class plays, 
athletic events, and contests of various kinds are sold; some organiza- 
tions hold regular candy sales; and others undertake to supply pupil 
needs at games and contests, offering for sale sandwiches, popcorn, 
candy, ice cream, and various kinds of refreshments. School officials in 
some schools have sold concessions to individuals and corporations 
supplying dispensing machines of various kinds. Administrative officers 
in other schools have permitted pupils to act as agents in selling class 
jewelry, invitations to graduating exercises, and insignia of various 
kinds. 

The diverse types of selling carried on in modern secondary schools 
show that furnishing supplies for the personal demands of pupils has 
become an important administrative problem. An investigation by 
Funkhouser ! of the selling practices in 29 secondary schools in Illinois 
ranging in enrollment from 97 to 7510 pupils reveals the extent to 
which principals have permitted selling operations to be carried on. 
The reasons usually given by principals for permitting the type of selling 
carried on in established school stores are as follows: (1) convenience to 
pupils, (2) economy, (3) standardization of supplies, and (4) the elimi- 
nation of satellite stores. All the principals interrogated agreed that 
convenience to the pupil is the primary reason for establishing and 
maintaining a school store. Because of the distance of local stores from 
the school and the difficulty of access to stores by pupils coming from 
rural areas, the principals in some of the schools studied considered the 

10. W. Funkhouser, “School Stores and Selling Practices in Secondary Schools.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1935. 
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school store a necessity in the efficient operation of the modern second- 
ary school. Virtually all the principals (96.6 per cent) also agreed that 
economy was a basic reason for the establishment of the store. In the 
group of 29 schools studied by Funkhouser, a saving of approximately 
20 per cent was effected by the pupils purchasing in the school store 
rather than in the local town or city stores. Standardization of supplies 
was also considered a fundamental reason for the establishment of a 
school store by 55.2 per cent of the principals. ‘These officers considered 
standardization impossible when the pupils had to rely on local mer- 
chants for the purchase of school supplies, since the merchants fre- 
quently tended to offer substitutes for standardized materials as a means 
of increasing profits. 

Funkhouser’s investigation reveals a list of 154 articles reported as 
being sold in 29 schools. These articles were classified into three groups, 
namely, (1) articles which are used in practically all kinds of work, as 
pencils, theme paper, textbooks, and ink; (2) articles which are used in 
one course or in a few related courses of study, as mechanical-drawing 
paper, stenographic notebooks, and art supplies; (3) articles in personal 
demand, such as candy bars, nuts, fruit, and soft drinks. 

The average number of different articles sold in the 29 school stores 
was 39. The average number of noneducational articles sold in each 
school store was relatively small—only 3.4—although the sales of these 
articles amounted to approximately 8 per cent of the total sales of the | 
stores. Virtually all the stores operated on a cost basis, appro ae 
half (44.8 per cent) reporting a small profit for the year. 

Three plans were used by schools in financing their stores: (1) capital 
outlay was secured from the small profit which accumulated from the 
operation of the store; (2) the board of education appropriated money 
for the original capital outlay; (3) the school acted as the buying agent 
of the pupils and by staggering the payments for goods to the wholesaler 
or jobber was able to pay the bills out of the income of the store. 

About half the stores studied were managed by the principal or by 
the office clerk. Apparently the principal acts in the capacity of man- 
ager only in the smaller schools. In the very large schools the business 
manager of the school system has responsibility for the management of 
the school store. A tendency was noted also in some of the schools for the 
principal to delegate the duties of management to some person on the 
school staff. 

In schools in which selling is engaged in by pupil organizations and 
clubs, the income from sales is used largely for the financing of extra- 
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curriculum activities. Administrative control over the selling is evi- 
denced by the following practices: (1) selling is done under faculty 
supervision; (2) receipts from sales are turned into the school office for 
banking and accounting; (3) a check of sales of pupil organizations is 
made by an administrative official; (4) rules have generally been 
adopted for the control of selling, the rules pertaining chiefly to the 
hours in which selling may take place; (5) organizations cannot engage 
in selling without permission; and (6) pupils engaged in selling are held 
responsible for any shortage of funds. 

The importance of the service rendered to pupils by the school store 
can be evaluated in terms of the gross sales in schools maintaining 
stores. In 27 schools from which Funkhouser ! secured information with 
respect to sales, the total annual purchases ranged from $.34 to $22.32 
per pupil, the average being $4.94. 

Rental system of textbooks. Since textbooks are the most expensive 
item in the materials of instruction that must be provided for the pupil, 
much consideration has been given to the ways and means of reducing 
textbook costs. The plan of providing free textbooks solves the problem 
for the parent, if the law of the state and the budget of the board of 
education will permit the expenditure. In states that are not permitted 
to furnish free textbooks and in communities not able to provide the 
cost of free textbooks, parents must meet the expense. Many schools 
have found it difficult to carry on instruction because of inability and 
refusal of parents to purchase the prescribed books. Some schools have 
reported that from a fifth to a third of their pupils are unable to secure 
books. While the law generally requires that boards of education pur- 
chase books for indigent pupils, the cost of the service is so great that 
boards have been compelled to try other means of solving the problem 
of supplying all pupils with books. 

One of the expedients found to work successfully in reducing the cost 
to parents who can afford to buy books and to the board in supplying 
indigent pupils is the adoption of the rental system of textbooks. The 
board of education purchases the books and is reimbursed for the out- 
lay over a period of three or four years with the rental fees. To illus- 
trate, the cost of the necessary textbooks for a pupil in Grade IX might 
be $7.36. The pupil is given the use of these books for a year at a cost 
of $2.50, thus saving approximately 66 per cent of the purchase price. 
The same books will be rented a second year to another pupil at the 
same rate, and a third year to a third pupil. At the end of the third year 


1 [bid., pp. 41-42. 
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the books have been paid for through rental fees and are then discarded. 
New books are purchased and the process is repeated. 

The plan enables parents to supply their children with books at a 
reasonable cost and makes unnecessary a capital investment in books 
generally considered worthless to the pupil after he has used them a year. 
The board of education, through the plan, can reduce the annual cost 
to indigents about 66 percent. The plan also has the advantage of avert- 
ing criticism for the frequent change of textbooks, since no one any 
longer has any capital invested in used books. The principal can thus 
organize his teachers into committees to study textbook material with 
a view to selecting the best books available every three years. 

In the administration of the rental system, the parent agrees to 
be responsible for the destruction of or for any unnecessary damage to 
the rented books by his child. This responsibility makes the parent and 
the child parties to a contract to exercise reasonable care in the use of 
the rented property. The board of education is thus protected from the 
loss of its investment. The administration of the rental system is the task 
of the school principal, as is also the responsibility for the proper storage 
of the books during the summer vacation and at other periods when 
they are not in use by pupils. 

Free textbooks. Many states have enacted legislation requiring 
school districts to provide free textbooks. Other states have passed laws 
permitting districts to furnish textbooks if they wish to do so. In brief, 
compulsory or permissive legislation with respect to free textbooks has 
been enacted by approximately two thirds of the states. In the permis- 
sive states, cities have led the rural areas in furnishing textbooks and 
other instructional supplies to pupils without charge. A recent report 
on the practices of 150 unselected cities ranging in population from 
15,000 to 30,000 showed that 84, or 56 per cent, furnished textbooks 
and other educational supplies without cost to the pupils.} 

The practice of furnishing free textbooks and other educational sup- 
plies creates many problems of organization and administration. Unless 
a wise choice of such materials is made and efficient administration is 
provided, much dissatisfaction and waste of public money may result. 

In a recent study of the procedures used in selecting textbooks, Miss 
Whipple ? concluded that the practices in both state and city adoptions 

1D. Pandolfi, “Storage and Distribution of Supplies of School Systems in Cities 
of from 15,000 to 30,000 in Population,” p. 10. Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1937. 


2 Gertrude Whipple, Procedures Used in Selecting School Books, pp. 118-119. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
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were unsatisfactory. The personnel making the selections varied greatly. 
Some school systems placed the responsibility for selection on the princi- 
pal and the teachers of each school. In a few of these cities officials 
from the central staff undertook to provide guidance for the principal 
and the teachers. Other school systems placed the responsibility for the 
selection of books in the hands of the personnel of the central office. In 
still other systems the responsibility was shared by the central office and 
the teaching staff. A few school systems ascertained the preferences of 
the school officials who would be concerned with the books after selec- 
tion. Only occasionally did school systems provide for the study of 
books in advance of selection. 

Miss Whipple also found that the procedures followed in making 
book selections varied greatly. Some states and some cities had well- 
defined plans; others were practically without plans. In a few systems 
the work was begun with a study of the type of book needed; in others, 
with the formulation of standards for evaluating books; and in still 
others, with the actual examination of books presented for considera- 
tion. Some procedures included many essential steps in selection and 
others only a few. Some procedures employed various sources of in- 
formation, such as public libraries, professional literature, school rec- 
ords, and the views of experts; other procedures utilized only the judg- 
ments of the officials making the selections. A few plans provided di- 
rections for the examination as well as a check on the results; many 
furnished no definite directions. In some instances, school officials ex- 
pressed satisfaction with their procedures; in others, dissatisfaction. 1 

Free educational supplies. The selection of educational supplies 
is fully as important as the selection of textbooks. Authorities in ad- 
ministration generally agree that such supplies should not be selected 
arbitrarily by central-office employees without regard to the views of 
the teachers who use the supplies. Committees composed of principals 
and teachers should examine and rate the quality of the supplies offered 
for purchase. The choices of the committee should be numbered first, 
second, and third, and the final purchase by the central office should be 
based on both price and committee preference. 

Granting that a satisfactory selection of educational supplies has been 
made, the principal of the school still must solve the problem of distri- 
bution, which is dependent on storage and the system adopted with 
respect to orders and deliveries. If supplies are stored in some central 
place for the system instead of in the local school, the principal must set 


1 Ibid., p. 119. 
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a fixed time for requests in order to adjust his requisitions to the schedule 
of deliveries from the central storeroom. Since 73 per cent of the cities 
studied by Pandolfi! used the central-storage system, it is apparent 
that the majority of principals in school systems with free supplies must 
synchronize their local plans with the delivery schedule of the system. 
Dates for orders and dates on which deliveries will be made to teachers 
must be established and all persons concerned must co-operate fully to 
secure satisfactory services. For the housing of books and a limited 
amount of educational supplies, storerooms in local schools must be 
provided. A system of record-keeping that will permit of periodic audit- 
ing must also be established. 

In school systems in which virtually all educational supplies are fur- 
nished by the board of education, the supplies are considered the prop- 
erty of the board until used. The responsibility of the teachers for the 
care of supplies is great. The teacher must account for the quota of sup- 
plies distributed to his classroom and must see that the supplies are 
issued to the pupils and are economically and appropriately used. The 
administration of supplies in such school systems makes a heavy de- 
mand on the teacher, although the advantages to the teacher in having 
available at all times an adequate stock of educational. supplies out- 
weigh the administrative demand. 

The responsibility of the teacher for the care of supplies would not be 
adequately discharged unless an earnest effort were made to develop 
the proper regard on the part of pupils for the supplies furnished by the 
board of education. For the teacher to permit pupils to develop waste- 
ful habits in the use of free supplies and to become indifferent to the 
service involved is a type of neglect of duty that should not long be 
tolerated. 

Standardized lists of supplies. Schools that furnish instructional 
supplies to pupils are confronted with many problems of administration. 
The principal should have the supplies ready for the use of teacher and 
pupils at the time the supplies are needed; the supplies should be of 
uniform quality from purchase to purchase; and the cost should be kept 
at the lowest figure possible without sacrifice of necessary quality. Since 
the number of different kinds of educational supplies constantly in- 
creases as new needs develop in instruction, the administration is almost 
compelled to resort to standardization as a means of eliminating varia- 
tion in quality and of keeping within budget appropriations made for 
supplies. 

LOO i ct. p.1e0: 
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O’Dell made a study of school supplies over a period of four years in 


__ two cities in Oklahoma.! He showed that standardization of supplies in 
__ junior and senior high schools results in greater economy, more uni- 


formity, and a better understanding by teachers of supplies in relation 
to the curriculum than is possible where no standardization is attempted. 
In the purchase of pupil supplies, such as pens, pencils, paper, ink, 
notebook covers, rubber erasers, rulers, and the like, great savings 
were effected, through standardization. For example, it was found that 
for general supplies pupils in the junior high school ? spent on the aver- 
» age $2.34 before and $.21 after standardization, and in the senior high 
school * $3.48 before and $1.88 after standardization. The effect of 
standardization was to eliminate many of the items pupils were accus- 
tomed to buy. Taking into consideration all the supplies purchased by 
the pupils in the school systems studied, O’ Dell’s study showed a saving 
of 50.5 per cent in supplies purchased by pupils after standardized lists 
were prepared and officially adopted. It is therefore apparent that 
standardization is desirable whether educational supplies are purchased 
by the pupils or furnished by the board of education. 


CARE AND USE OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Responsibility of principal and teachers for equipment and 
supplies. The life of school equipment depends largely on its care. 
The responsibility for care on the part of the administrative head does 
not consist of rendering custodial service directly but of securing the 
co-operation of teachers, pupils, and janitors in the proper use and in 
the necessary protective care of school equipment. Similarly, the prin- 
cipal must accept responsibility for the efficient and economical use of 
school supplies. Supplies that are stored in the principal’s school must 
not be allowed to deteriorate or to be wasted because of inadequate - 
care. In some schools, the equipment shows little evidence of wear or 
improper usage after five, ten, or even fifteen years; in other schools, it 
is marred and defaced after a comparatively short time. School desks, 
apparatus, maps, globes, supplementary books, and the like may last 
an indefinite number of years if properly used and protected; on the 
other hand, such equipment quickly shows the effect of improper use or 


1 Clyde H. O’Dell, School Supplies. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State College of 
Education, 1935. 
2 Ibid., p. 54. *:Jhidipavet 
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neglect. Supplies, such as paper, pencils, ink, chalk, and similar ma- 
terials, if used carefully and reasonably, can be furnished at moderate 
cost, but if misused and wasted, will run up to excessive cost. 

The rules and regulations of boards of education usually require that 
principal and teachers assume responsibility for the legitimate use of 
equipment and supplies and for protecting such facilities from destruc- 
tion and misuse. Laxity of supervision and tolerance of improper usage 
of equipment and supplies by principal or teachers should be regarded 
as evidence of inefficiency and administrative irresponsibility. 

The exercise of the protective function by principal and teachers with 
respect to school equipment and supplies is not sufficient; the entire 
student body must be brought into co-operation in the observance of 
the function. It is expected that a due measure of appreciation for the 
service rendered by the community to the youth through equipment 
and supplies will be revealed by co-operative participation in the 
proper use of these services. ‘The result desired will not be secured 
through constant admonitions by principal and teachers, but through 
the development of understanding of the cost of the services, the civic 
obligation of considerate use, and the personal responsibility of each 
school member for protection and care. If personal pride is developed 
in the proper use of school equipment and supplies on the part of pupils, 
there will be relatively few disciplinary measures for misuse required of 
principal and teachers. 

The ideal set forth in the preceding paragraph is aptly illustrated by 
the self-imposed standard of the student body of Wichita High School, 
Wichita, Kansas, in the school’s handbook. 


Did you ever see anything more attractive than our school grounds? The city 
has given us a beautiful place in which to work, and abundant space in which 
to have a good time. May we not keep it so? There has grown up a tradition 
in Wichita High School that every student is a self-appointed custodian of the 
beauty of our school home. If students are thoughtless enough to damage the 
building or shrubbery or to walk across the lawn, they are likely to be reminded 
by some other student who has been here longer that that simply “isn’t done” 
at Wichita High School. If someone not connected with the school takes 
liberties with the beauty of our school property, he also is reminded that he is 
expected to be a better citizen. Many people have remarked at the fine care 
shown the school building and grounds. The students who have been here are 
proud of it and wish to keep it so. The new ones soon catch the spirit, if they 
have not already caught it.} 


1 Handbook of the Wichita High School, p. 12. Wichita, Kansas: 1928-1929. 
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Responsibility of custodial staff. Interest on the part of teachers 
and pupils in the care of equipment and in the proper use of supplies 
will be reflected in improved care by the custodial staff. It is not ex- 
pected that teachers and pupils will engage in janitorial activity to 
stimulate the staff or to lighten the work of the custodians. Participation 
to the extent of protective care and proper use of equipment and sup- 
plies will greatly encourage custodians through the elimination of many 
hindrances to the maintenance of high standards of custodial service. 
The most common hindrances to high-grade custodial service are care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness on the part of pupils in throwing partly 
used supplies on classroom and corridor floors; in defacing desks and 
other equipment with knives or pencils; in writing initials on walls of 
corridors, stairways, and toilets; and in priming fountain pens by 
dashing ink on floors or walls. 

Principals and teachers who are blind to any of the foregoing hin- 
drances to good school housekeeping and who do nothing to develop in 
their pupils habits of orderliness and responsibility in the care of equip- 
ment and in the use of supplies fail in an important responsibility. 
Without co-operation in the proper use of school facilities by teachers 
and pupils, good janitorial service is scarcely possible, however efficient 
the custodial staff may be. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Make an appraisal of the equipment of some school building, for example, 
the one in which you are at work, and indicate wherein the efficiency of 
this school could be improved through the addition of new equipment and 
through the substitution of modern for obsolete equipment. 

2. Was the importance of good equipment adequately realized when this 
school building was planned? Specify respects in which improvements 
might have been made. 

3. Criticize the principle advocated in the text that the selection of equipment 
for a modern secondary school is a task comparable in difficulty and 
importance with the planning of the building. 

4. Show how the successful planning both of a secondary-school building 
and of its equipment requires the co-operative efforts of administrators, 
teachers, and technical staff. 

5. Make a survey of the condition of the equipment in some school or schools 
and prepare (1) a list of equipment that is obsolete and should be replaced, 
(2) a list of equipment that should be reconditioned within the next school 
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year, and (3) a list of equipment that will require reconditioning within 
the next five years. 


. As a basis for proposed budget appropriations, prepare classified lists of 


instructional equipment which is needed to place the work of some school 
of your acquaintance on the efficiency level merited by the supporting 
community. 


. In the light of the discussion in the text on office equipment, prepare rec- 


ommendations on both the space and the equipment needed to place the 
office of some school with which you are familiar on par with the standards 
specified. 


. Consider the uses made of duplicating devices in some school of your 


acquaintance in the light of the uses found in the 30 secondary schools 
studied by Bower. 


. Compare this school with respect to the practices of other secondary 


schools in providing educational supplies for pupils. What changes would 
you like to make in these practices in the light of the discussion presented 
in the text? 

Outline a plan for improvement in the methods of selecting textbooks, 
supplementary books, and educational equipment and supplies in some 
school of your acquaintance. 

Are standardized lists of educational equipment and supplies in use in this 
school? If not, develop a plan for the preparation of such lists which might 
be put into use in the school in the near future. 

Prepare a plan designed to secure the fullest co-operation of teachers, 
pupils, and custodians in the proper use and care of school equipment 
and supplies. 

Make an investigation of school stores in the high schools of some state 
other than Illinois, and compare your findings with Funkhouser’s. 
Prepare a check-list questionnaire for use in collecting information from 
high schools that rent textbooks to pupils. Send the list to a selected group 
of schools, and revise the questions in the light of your experiences in 
tabulating the returns. Send the revised check list to a representative 
sampling of schools, tabulate the returns, interpret the data, and draw the 
conclusions warranted by your findings. 

Repeat the investigation made by Bower on the uses made of the stencil- 
type duplicators in a selected list of high schools in some state other than 
Missouri, and compare your findings with Bower’s. 

Secure a list of high schools in school systems that furnish free textbooks 
and supplies and investigate the per-pupil cost of the various items fur- 
nished in these schools with a view to preparing an essential list of materials 
that can be provided at the minimum cost. 

Ascertain the similarity and dissimilarity in practices of principals in high 
schools of different enrollment groups in selecting, ordering, distributing, 
and accounting for the educational supplies furnished free to pupils. 
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18. What is the legal status in the several states of the furnishing of textbooks, 
supplementary books, and educational supplies to high-school pupils 
without charge? 

19. Consider the potentialities for supervision afforded by co-operation of 
teachers in selecting and requisitioning equipment and supplies (including 
materials for the library). 
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Chapter XV 


Office Standards, Procedures, and Forms 


OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


Need for classifying and assigning activities. The term office is used 
loosely by both school executives and authors of literature on school 
administration. The principal of a school usually applies the term in 
the narrow sense to denote the place where he performs or directs the 
performance of those activities for which he is responsible. In this sense, 
the dean of boys, the dean of girls, the physical director, and other 
officers of the school will each refer to his ‘‘office.”’ 

Operating under modern conditions, school administration is a 
problem of such complexity that it can often be studied more effectively 
when it is analyzed into its elements. A number of attempts have been ~ 
made to provide such an analysis. The results vary according to the 
knowledge, experience, and point of view of the person making the 
analysis. In spite of such variations, the activity analysis is essential to 
an understanding of office practice because it reveals the activities that 
are to be performed and thus makes possible the allocation of responsi- 
bility and authority for their effective performance. In reality, organi- 
zation results only after such a classification of administrative activi- 
ties has been made and after responsibility for the performance of 
each class has been allocated. 

It is desirable, therefore, before discussing office standards and pro- 
cedures, to attempt a preliminary classification of activities which may 
be said to belong to the office. This may result in a list of homogene- 
ously classified activities so grouped as to make clear the allocation of 
authority and responsibility for their performance, and to make possi- 
ble the derivation of the standards and procedures basic to effective per- 
formance. 

Types of activities. The activities of the principal and the teachers 
of a school are of two closely related but nevertheless distinct types. 
Though there are no standardized terms for these, the two types will be 


referred to in this discussion as primary activities and ancillary activities. 
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The term primary actvities is taken to include all activities of the school 
which are both fundamental to and an integral part of the planning 
and executing of the major work of the school. 

Ancillary activities, on the other hand, refers to all activities which are 
contributory to the performance of the primary activities. A principal 
may, for instance, in the performance of a primary activity (such as 
planning to reorganize a certain course of study), use carefully collected 
and skillfully classified data as a basis for procedure. Assembling and 
arranging the data are activities which are preliminary to, but are not 
an integral part of, the actual process of planning. These are ancillary 
activities. 

The work of the administrator, as discussed in other chapters of this 
book, has consisted largely of primary activities. Office procedures, on 
the other hand, are made up entirely of ancillary activities and may 
include a considerable number of them. It is through an analysis 
and a classification of these activities that the functions of office work 
within the school may be agreed upon. 

A classification of homogeneous office activities. Analyzing the 
ancillary activities of principals and teachers of the school, and grouping 
together those which may be thought of as traditionally belonging to 
office practice, the three functions of the school office thus arrived at 
may be expressed as follows: 


A. Performing duties preliminary to assembling and classifying data which 
are to furnish criteria for the performance of the primary activities of the 
school. Under this heading may be grouped activities such as: 

1. Giving intelligence tests preliminary to performing the activities of 
classification and guidance. 

2. Administering classification tests and standard achievement tests pre- 
liminary to the promotion of pupils from one unit of the school system 
to another. 

3. Gathering data on registration preliminary to arranging schedules 
and making programs. 

4, Scheduling classrooms preliminary to the starting of school. 

5. Obtaining personnel data, such as teachers’ estimates of pupils, the 
age of pupils, occupation of parents of pupils who are entering school, 
and so on, preliminary to giving curriculum advice. 

6. Taking an inventory of laboratory apparatus and school equipment 
preliminary to ordering new apparatus and equipment. 

7. Classifying the marks of the school preliminary to inaugurating a 
program of defining marks. 
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B. Establishing standards and keeping records and reports. This includes the 
performance of activities such as: 


i 


De 


Systematically classifying for future reference data regarding the in- 
dividuals of the school. 

Summarizing data regarding groups of pupils which are selected 
for special study. 


. Making out forms for the purpose of forwarding, at definitely stated 


times, tabulated information to parents, pupils, or school officials, 
including the principal’s report to the superintendent. 


. Preparing data in such forms as will best serve administrative planning 


and execution. Under this heading may be included such activities as: 
a. Making classification charts. 
b. Constructing individual and class profiles. 
. Tabulating marks. 
. Preparing financial and budgetary tables for specific purposes. 
. Classifying data on pupil costs, subject costs, teaching load, etc. 
Preparing data to show pupil progress, promotions and fail- 
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g. Mimeographing and typing reports, etc. 


. Registering information of census nature, such as keeping records of 


census, attendance, etc. 


. Classifying and recording information of a value that justifies tempo- 


rary or permanent filing. This includes such activities as: 
a. Supplying information to teachers, or to superintendent’s office. 
b. Recording supplies, inventories, etc. 


C. Filing, corresponding, and interviewing. Such activities may be included 


in: 


iN 
. Interviewing prospective teachers. 
. Interviewing teachers, parents, and pupils on matters pertaining to 


4. 
ah 
6. 


Answering and filing correspondence. 


the work of the school. 

Interviewing school visitors, agents, and inspectors. 
Answering the telephone, issuing instructions, etc. 
Filing materials to be reserved. 


Undoubtedly, a complete analysis of the work of the school would 
bring forth many more ancillary duties than those listed. The three 
main functions of office practice would, however, under any analysis, 
probably include the activities as classified. 

Criteria for classifying activities as office activities. The true worth 
of a school office is to be found in the service rendered to the school 
through the office activities. In order to be classed as an office activity, 
each activity must contribute in some positive, even though ancillary, 
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way to making the management of the school by principal and teachers 
more effective. To do so, the activity must meet two final and decisive 
qualifications: First, it must be adapted to serve a special purpose; 
second, there must be a visible or tangible product which results directly 
from the activity itself. 

A high-school office which serves principally as a storehouse of records 
and information renders little aid in making the work of the school more 
effective. However, if raw data are recorded and then worked up into 
utilizable form, there is an identifiable output which may serve as a 
basis for the planning and execution of the work of the school. A char- 
acteristic weakness of office management within schools has been a type 
of planning which often leads to the recording of many data that are 
without purpose or, having a purpose, are never classified or organized 
to serve that purpose. ‘The administrative head of the school must see 
to it that such weaknesses in office management are avoided. 

The office of a school, then, may be considered a most important 
agency, whose functions should be clearly determined and whose prod- 
ucts should be carefully planned, scheduled, and utilized. It is becom- 
ing imperative that principals do some original thinking on both these 
questions. A painstaking principal may develop a fetish for making 
thorough and exhaustive reports covering every type of thing without 
being conscious that many of his reports are only of minor value and 
that they scarcely merit the time and costs expended on them. Much 
that goes on in secondary schools in the name of research, but which 
would classify well under office practice, suffers in this same regard. 
The final product often is not of a character to convince one who ex- 
amines it that it was planned primarily to render some needed service 
to the teachers or other officers of the school.} 

One of the first steps, then, in classifying office activities is to deter- 
mine the purpose which any activity so classified will serve. This should 
be done for activities such as the recording of items on office forms, re- 
porting facts of whatever kind and to whatever agency, and collecting 
items of information; and it should be done for all other activities which 
may be homogeneously grouped together and catalogued as office ac- 
tivities. It is obvious, too, that first identifying the use or uses which 
any activity or datum can serve makes it much easier to devise methods 
whereby that purpose may be served. 


1 For evidence on this point see William H. Zeigel, Jr., Research in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 44-45. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 15, United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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STANDARDIZING RECORDING PRACTICES AND 
PROCEDURES 


Importance of recording practice. The homogeneous grouping of 
activities attempted at the beginning of this chapter resulted in a clas- 
sification under the heading of “‘Performing duties preliminary to as- 
sembling and classifying data which are to furnish criteria for the per- 
formance of the primary activities of the school.’? Such duties cannot 
be too carefully planned for, but the data to be assembled and classified 
will condition the preliminary duties. 

The limits of office performance are set by the recording practices 
and procedures of the school. Taken here to include the keeping of 
standard records and the making of standard reports and to exclude 
those which are not standard, recording practices and procedures form 
the most important group of office activities. Without an effective 
system of recording practices and procedures, other groups of office 
activities will either languish or disappear entirely. 

Present status of recording activities. It is strange that, for so 
fundamentally important a group of school activities as record keeping, 
so few standardized procedures have been evolved. Forms for recording 
data are almost as diverse in kind as in number. In the main they have 
been designed by persons wishing to inaugurate an individual system or 
by those who have kept adding forms to patch up an otherwise inade- 
quate system, the result of which is an accumulation instead of a basi- 
cally organized system. Even the simplest of the accounting terminol- 
ogy has not been standardized. The meaning of the term average daily 
attendance, so commonly used, remains unstandardized. In a study of 
terminology used for the keeping of records, Heck ! comments on what 
constitutes the dividend and what the divisor when average daily at- 
tendance is derived. He reveals the use of an astonishing number of 
variations. Variation in definition is just as common to other terms in 
use. Aggregate attendance, enrollment, membership, and the like have defini- 
tions as variable and meanings as confused as is the case with average 
datly attendance. 

When one contemplates the confusion in accounting terminology and 
the variations in record forms and procedures, it is obvious that a work- 
able program which will remedy the present situation is not easily 


1 Arch O. Heck, A Study of Child-Accounting Records, Chap. VIII. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Monographs, No. 2. Ohio State University Studies, Vol. II, No. 
9. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1925. 
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derived. The present status of recording practices reveals the true need 
of a remedy. 

Means for standardizing recording practice. Three steps seem 
necessary to the standardization of recording procedures. First, the 
uses which records are to serve must be established. Second, the items 
essential to carrying out established purposes must be determined or, if 
previously determined must be adopted. Third, uniform state or, if 
possible, national records for the keeping of fundamental and necessary 
data should sooner or later be adopted. 

It is likely that fundamental data can be restricted to a few items, 
and there is danger that this may not be done. If the data are not so 
restricted, there is a further possibility that standard state and national 
requirements will interfere with local planning, which ideally would 
grow out of a local need arising from the carrying on of a local educa- 
tional program. Administrators have doubtless noted the resentment 
among teachers who have been asked to furnish information for some 
organization when they were kept in complete ignorance of the uses to 
be made of the information requested. 

Some phase of the question of uniform records has been under dis- 
cussion or reported at most of the National Education Association meet- 
ings that have been held since 1877. The National Council of Educa- 
tion from 1880 to 1898 had a standing committee appointed purposely 
to study and report on recording practices. Uniformity of records was 
stressed as an urgent need by both these organizations in all their re- 
ports. With the growing complexity of educational administration, a 
permanent, systematic, uniform recording system has come to be con- 
sidered an indispensable necessity. The big problem is no longer to 


_ reveal the need but rather to find the way. 


Standardizing agencies can find and lead the way. The Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, a section of the National Education 
Association, contributed something to this through the report of a 
Commission on Standard Forms. The first two steps outlined above as 
necessary to the standardization of recording procedures were carried 
out by this Commission in its attempt to establish uniformity of record 
forms. 

Determination of uses which records are to serve. In order first 
to determine the uses to which permanent high-school record forms are 
to be put, the Commission, after deriving the functions of such record 
forms from an analysis of the literature of the subject, formulated state- 
ments of five uses. These five uses were then rated in importance by 
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selected groups of principals and university specialists in secondary 
education.! 

In rating the importance of the functions, a value of 100 was assigned 
to the function regarded by these judges as of most importance. To 
each of the uses regarded as of less importance, a value at some point 
from 0 to 100 was assigned, the point being determined in the judgment 
of the rater according to the relative value he considered the function to 
possess in comparison with the uses rated by him as having an impor- 
tance of 100. The five functions with the combined ratings are shown in 
Table 95. It can be seen from this table that, while the exact point 
values assigned by the principals and the specialists are not quite the 
same, the relative ranks given to each of the functions agree rather 
closely for the two groups. To assist in guidance, to improve teaching 
methods, to assist in research, and to provide bases for reports, respec- 
tively ranking in the order named, all received values of above 50. 
These, then, may be considered as constituting the four most important 
functions of the permanent-record forms of secondary schools. 


TABLE 95 


AVERAGE VALUES AND RANKS OF FIVE USES OF PERMANENT-RECORD FORMS 
AS REPORTED BY 60 JUDGES ? 


PRINCIPALS (47) SPECIALISTS (13) Torat (60) 
USE 
Average Average. Average 

alue Rank Value Rank Value Rank 


To assist in guidance (includ- 

ing classification and place- 

MON C)ayra era Se ale eee 98 1 100 1 98 1 
To improve classroom teach- 

ing methods by giving the 

teacher access to informa- 

tion regarding the individ- 

ual differences of his pupils if 2 59 3 70 4 
To assist in research........ 68 3 64 2 67 5 
To meet requirements of, and 

provide basis for, reports to 

state, county, and _ local 

Authorities = snare eeee | 63 4 44 4 59 4 
To motivate pupils’ work.... 48 5 33 5 45 5 


Determining the items to serve the four purposes. For purposes 
of determining the exact items, the Commission, assisted by Johnson, 
made a detailed analysis of about 250 permanent-record blanks, 
gathered from representative high schools in different parts of the 

1B. Lamar Johnson, ““The Permanent Record Form in the Secondary School,” 


School Review, XLI (February, 1933), 114-122. 
2 Tbid., p. 118. 
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country. In this analysis, they found 237 different items. These items 
were classified under various headings. They were sent for rating 
to the same qualified judges to whom the list of five functions of record 
forms were submitted for evaluation. 

The judges were asked to rate the value of each item in accordance 
with their opinions of its contribution to the performance of each of the 
uses which were submitted at the same time. The items were to be rated 
on a 6-point scale, ranging from 0 to 5, 0 indicating no value; 1, little or 
very little value; 3, moderate value; 5, very great value; and 2 and 4, 
values intermediate between 1 and 3 and 3 and 5, respectively. 

Weighting the values of recorded items. Each item was rated by 
the same individuals who rated the uses of permanent-record cards. 
For the first 50 items, their rank in value, and the weightings assigned 
them, see Table 96, page 570. The last 10 items in the full list of 237 
items are of interest principally because they illustrate the character 
of items infrequently recorded. They were, in order of least valuable 
to greater value (although none had a high weighted value): vaccinated 
by, date of marriage, other documentary proof, date of death, space 
for subsequent history, passport, date sent (under work entered), bap- 
tismal certificate, signature of teacher recording grades, number of pu- 
pil’s cards in filing system.} 

In the absence of further research, the list of 50 items as given in 
Table 96 may be considered essential for the present for every high- 
school record card designed to meet the needs of the purposes named. 
In using the items, it should be kept in mind that the criterion for 
selecting those listed has been expert judgment and that the method 
used was to weight each item according to its value in serving the uses 
to which it was to be put. The items, of course, were first determined 
from an analysis of record forms in use in representative high schools. 
Thus the judgment of those doing the rating was made in the light of | 
information gained from previous studies made by the Commission. 
With this information and with their own understanding of the practi- 
cal problems of child-accounting, the judges made their evaluations. 
This study made available for the first time findings regarding two fun- 
damental necessities in the evaluation of a permanent high-school 
record system. It has determined the four major uses which, in the 


1 The entire list of items is reproduced, together with the derived weightings, in 
R. R. Cook’s “Report of Commission on Standard Blanks,” Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 166-177. 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, No. 20. 
Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1928. 


TABLE 961 


Ranks oF 50 Ir—EMs INCLUDED ON PERMANENT-RECORD FoRMS ACCORDING TO 
AVERAGE VALUES ASSIGNED BY 47 PRINCIPALS, 13 SPECIALISTS, 
AND THE TOTAL OF 60 JUDGES 


yeu mee ee bak.” 
dP PUDIUS AMC iis Chen. cht Are me 1 1 1 
2 ePupil’sidate! Gl pits ert Say cee eee 2 6 2 
S-cintelligence:quotientan seme) uae 5 3 3 
AE MCOTES ID SLATIUALC CESS. 6. ea) tte eee 8 4 4 
oF Pupil s-ageratientrancens, e456 ee ae + 24 5 
6. Scores in intelligence tests.........0..... 7 5 6 
LgtmCNOOL EN UCTOCC- LOM) cake eae yeaa eRe, 3 +4 fi 
Si ADSence simimiAries..07 eaters tere eee 6 17 8 
ON Men tal-agesy oer een ae Se ete eee: 11 9 9 
TO SSG CRON ieee ke cy caer oe eas cet ule since 12 8 10 
11. Marks in each subject by semesters....... 18 2 11 
12GRaungs on personal traits) | a. dee ae 14 7 12 
TSA RUDI se CODALCY Ae icc chem ie ry ee eee UBS) 13 ie) 
14; ardinessistmmaties 40272. #5) eee eee 10 32 14 
USAC OlGEOP ACE RU cei ak hie ee eae a ae 16 whe 15 
16; ;Date of sehoo! entrances0 das. ea ee 9 47 16 
17. Class scores in standard tests............ 19 14 17 
1S MH onorsireceived ian ch ash eee ae eee 20 ae 18 
10 Creqits 11ponven trance aie 4) aan ee ee 13 39 19 
20. Positions of responsibility held........... 29 12 20 
21. Space for extracurriculum activities....... 31 11 24 
225) Reason for leaving SChool. ean en ae 2h 18.5 Pp, 
23.'Amount/otcredit=-totaly i207 foe eee 22 355 23.5 
247 Names or/standard'tests. 2). 0 ee 2s 30 235 
29) <nronologicalage. ire, a) ae cee nee ee ZiES 45 25 
26. Membership in organization.............. 17 49 26 
2 bupilsiaddress sayings ae ie, bo wee, Be Oe eee 21 af 27 
Zon Names o1 intellicence tests, 000 as see ui en 26 29 28.5 
29. Number of days present—summaries...... aS 33 28.5 
803" Ja te lefGschool! ati" loses ric ane tern oe 30 28 30 
SL ROUDICCESARE tee. clin tae, a0, ei yh cient Ree 24 38 31 
SZ Ni eaning OL Marks nt.) ne ee eee eee ee 34 27 32 
S34sPupil’seplace.of birth./fa) selon wee 32 43 33 
Sa DAteGAT OPEN LCTGO i.e ts es i ee ae 33 18.5 34 
Soe OCaulOlial Drererenice. yun ema tana mee: 41.5 10 35 
36. Upper third, lower third, or middle third of 
each class in which pupil took work....... 39 20 36 
37. Intention to graduate from high school. ... 43.5 16 af 
38S Suspended F Aal k 0 Aya 404, aioe aii ee 36 42 38 
Om eet Cl (sae IeS eat cin cc a 35 46 39 
40. Classification upon entrance............. 38 40 40 
4lei\Rank in sraduating class.(akuctiaria: 41.5 31 41 
Al: Parents AGAreSS.4 nos. niiodwl why eee of 48 42 
AS MATE Daren seville? . teat nas Mee ete 43.5 Sore 43 
44, Reasons for irregular attendance.......... 45 26 44 
45.\Intention to’enter college 0708s ee 48 oa 45 
46. Reinstated (after suspension)............. 46 41 46 
47. Reason for not intending to graduate...... 49 21 47.5 
4S GStanding atilastschool ives en eee es 50 15 47.5 
49. Number of weeks each subject taken...... 40 50 49 
50), Athleticirecord es ci4.4 Oat er tee ae 47 34 50 


1B. Lamar Johnson, of. cit., p. 119. 
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judgment of experts, permanent-record forms may serve. Secondly, it 
has given a list of items which will serve these purposes, and has at the 
same time given some indication of the relative importance of each item 
in serving these four needs. 

Administrative uses of the weighted items. As here insisted, an 
essential requirement of a good permanent-record system is that the 
forms contain the items which will adequately serve the purposes which 
those record forms were designed to serve. The entire list of weighted 
items given furnishes a standard by which the items kept on high-school 
record cards may be checked. By setting down in similar form the list of 
items on the school records, the principal may note how many of the 
items contained in the standard list are missing from the form in use in 
his office. In many cases it may seem desirable not to replace completely 
the present system within a school; but when new cards are added, the 
more valued of the missing items—say those of the upper half of the 
standard list—might be added to the present system without causing a 
change either in the size of the card or in the nature of the system. In 
this way, the principal may feel that he is personally keeping the raw 
data which are believed to be useful for guidance purposes, for improving 
instruction, for use in research, and for providing data necessary for 
school reports. 

Need of uniformity of forms as well as of items. However, the lack 
of numerous essential items will, in many high-schools, justify a new 
system. Here the officials will face a peculiar problem. On the one 
hand, a need exists for a state-wide uniform system of accounting and 
for a uniformity in the terminology used on the forms. It is often argued 
that education is a state and not a local function and that the state, for 
its own educational purposes, must come to demand uniform account- 
ing. Obviously, the demands of the state should be carefully limited. 
A local school should be required by the state to record only those items 
which are needed to serve the purposes of the state. Items which are 
reported to the state are of much more value to the state if a uniform 
terminology is adopted. 

On the other hand, the local educational plans must be well served. 
Regimentation by the state is sometimes as undesirable in respect to 
local needs as it is desirable for state standardization. The staff must, 
perforce, devise the record forms suitable to meeting the demands of the 
educational plans which are peculiar to the individual school. Forms to 
serve local needs are less likely to be permanent. They should be subject 
to change, if the need arises, from semester to semester. They will vary 
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from school to school and with the individual educational undertaking. 
Since schools do not view with favor the adoption of record forms the 
keeping of which is so time-consuming as to be a burden, a reasonable 
balance must be maintained between what is required of the school to 
meet the outside demands and what is needed by the school to meet the 
demands of its own educational program. State authorities must exer- 
cise care that their demands do not interfere with local planning. 

Uniform permanent-record systems. Some states now have uni- 
form permanent-record systems which they recommend to the schools 
in the state. These have sometimes been derived by committees of 
state teachers’ associations, and have been adopted by the members of 
the associations. Principals of high schools in states where uniform 
permanent-record forms are not adopted will do well either to adopt 
systems used in another state or, what might be better, to utilize the 
recommendations of some nation-wide standardizing agency. For 
example, the recommendations of the Commission on Standard Forms 
previously referred to furnish an authoritative source to be followed. 

In every school where new systems are being established or old sys- 
tems are being improved, the administration will be faced with the 
question of selecting a definitive system. Three forms of permanent 
records will need to be kept in most schools, if the purposes of permanent 
records are to be met. There will of necessity be a cumulative individual- 
pupil record system, a pupil report-card system, and a pupil attendance- 
record system. If no other permanent data are needed, there will be in 
addition a number of forms which are designed to meet temporary 
needs of the school. The three forms mentioned, while not constituting 
the whole of the record system, will probably form the core. 


RECORD SYSTEMS 


Desirability of compact and available cumulative data. The 
permanent-record form, in order adequately to fulfill the functions of 
record forms set forth earlier in this chapter, will provide the major 
part of the data concerning the pupil which will be needed by the 
teacher or other officers of the school. To make the record complete, the 
information will need to be cumulative. Cumulative records not only 
give school-life case histories of pupils but also present the data in a 
compact and readily available form. The pupil is the unit. All signifi- 
cant data concerning him are therefore to be kept as a unit. This makes 
advisable the adoption of twelve-year records where school systems 
operate through twelve grades. 
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Pupils will attend different schools within a system, and will trans- 
fer from system to system. Because of this shift, the high-school record- 
keeping will need to fit in with the recording plans of the rest of the 
school system, although the junior-senior high-school phases will be 
designed to suit the needs peculiar to these two units. Thus, where a 
pupil, during his career, attends a number of different schools, a cumu- 
lative record card, with data complete to the date of his withdrawal 
from each school, will be on file in the school from which he withdraws. 
Duplicates of this record may be sent to a central office, which is usually 
the office of the superintendent, and to the principal of the school to 
which the pupil transfers. Ifa pupil comes to the high school from a 
system where cumulative records are not available, the office secretary 
can usually obtain a considerable part of the history of the pupil for 
patching up the record by getting whatever information is obtainable 
from each of the individual grades or units in which the pupil has pre- 
viously enrolled. ‘The value of the information thus gained will justify 
the effort. In this way, too, the records of each individual will be as 
complete as it is possible to make them, and the information will be kept 
as a compact and convenient unit. 

The nature of the record. A cumulative individual-pupil record 
card which meets, with respect to the items included, the essential 
qualifications of a good record has been adopted by the State of Michi- 
gan. Thecard is in six parts. Figure 45, pages 574 to 579, shows the form 
designed for use in larger systems. A modified form was adopted for 
rural districts. Although it was intended that the use of the cumulative 
forms be uniform, such has never actually been the case. The law was 
not mandatory. Many schools in Michigan have never used the form. 

Scrutiny of this form reveals the presence on it of a large number of 
items not found in the usual meager school record form. A state uniform 
system wherein such data are carefully collected and recorded in every 
school would make available for local school officers a wealth of evi- 
dence which could be used for purposes of guidance, research, and 
improvement of teaching and school reports. 

If the items on the card are checked with the list of items in Table 96, 
page 570, however, it will be found that some of the items which the 
experts thought ranked high in importance are not on the card. For in- 
stance, of the first 20 items, age of entrance (5), school entered from (7), 
date of school entrance (16), class scores in standard tests (17), honors 
received (18), and credits upon entrance (19) are missing. These items 
are personal data of enough importance to justify including them. 
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Form 9—Page 2—Intermediate and High School Record 
Note—To secure uniformity it was deemed advisable to use the Units of Credit as the Standard. The definition of a Unit of Credit shall be that adopted by the North Central Association of 


dary Schools. (Proceedings of 1923, Part I, P. 28.) 
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Ficure 45D. Page 4 of Cumulative Record Adopted for Michigan 
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The Michigan card has many excellent features. ‘The omission on it 
of some important items only illustrates the need, wherever uniformity is 
being achieved, of having the items which are included determined 
through careful study. 

A pupil’s permanent record was designed by the Commission on 
Standard Forms of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association. It contains the items shown by the 
research previously described to be considered of most importance. 
The recommended form is reproduced in figures 46A and 46B. The 
arrangement of the card and the items contained on it make it 
a form to be commended for consideration, adoption, or adaptation 
in schools which have not completely abandoned the marking system, 
as may be inferred from the section on informal records. (See pages 
586 and 587.) Any important deficiencies this card may have for the 
individual school that aims to keep abreast of modern practices without 
abandoning marks will arise from recent developments in measurement 
or in the rating of traits, which have come into considerable promi- 
nence in recent years. It should not be difficult to adapt the form to 
the needs of such schools. 


PUPIL’S PERMANENT RECORD 
Name sores new ee oe OeX-= | Raceas-- | Birth: Placess. oe ee aes Dato: hloaeaee Day-- == Nearcccneees 


ParentrorGuardian=sesssses see esos sa eas atest address) (4) 22 semana anes (b) 25-2. 2.2225 2e(C) Sere 
Entered rom saoe) saee = feeeee oe Date S22 22 ASG a2 25 Curriculum: chosen 22-52 soars Tuition:Yes_-_.No... . 


Sem.endin 

No. of weeks 

Length of peri 
Group _ | Subj. Balri[cr| Subj. Pes|Ml{Ce] Subp sslth] Ce] Subj, RENi]Gn| Subj. ESMA|Ce] Subp ExMAdcr| Subp. EaIMA|Ge| Subj [esIMK]Ce| Subj [esMk|ce| Suby. eIMn Ce 


English 


Social Science feet 


Mathematics 


Foreign Langu 


Industrial Arts 


Home Economics + 


Commercial 


Tastee 
ea 
hes ieee 
ae 


Art 
Sical Educ. 


Semester Total 
TOTAL 


Explanation of symbols and marks 
Dropped: Date - - ---.------ Reason 2 Seba eet salons ioe saan 


Re-entoredt Dales ees tack One ee ee eee eee 


Name af School and City _. 5 [20S 2 5 oo tae 


Ficure 46A. Face of Pupil’s Permanent Record Devised for the Com- 
mission on Standard Forms of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM RECORD ATTENDANCE SUMMARY 


| __ Activity | Dates |Credirs| Honors or Offices | Dates |Pts or 
<n oe Days_ presen 
a ferns Bee 
foe ean Te 
ea PERSONAL TRAITS 
LiL ee ee Accuracy 
) So ee ed Cooperation 
amen lndyste 
— Personal appearance aoe | 
CUD ARR Reliabili 


INTELLIGENCE-TEST RECORD 


vo a ee a aS 
(oe 
Sp 

ica -_— are 

Saal ciel 


ACHIEVEMENT-TEST RECORD General health 


Physical_defect: 
[Date] __Name of Tost |_Form | Score [ts Is Father living? Nationality Birthplace 
LJ eee ee Is Mother living ?. Nationali Birthplace 
(ul Sn ae No, brothers older No. younger No. sisters older __No. young 
Co ee aa Language of the home Father's occupation. 

Home conditions 
STi ae Intend to graduate? Reason if not 
i. 2 ae Vocationel_praference Parents’ preference 

aimee | ntend to entee college? 

a Cie — 

College entered Date 
pf st College record first year 
i Lio ea Bair a) 
ee eT a Pin coed 

BPrie c 

4-4 Date oF death sx 
ee me ee | Remarks : Mica aah 


Ficure 46B. Back of Pupil’s Permanent Record Demat for the Com- 
mission on Standard Forms of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


The “profile” type of record form. The term profile, as applied to 
school records, is used in two senses. In one of these a number of meas- 
ures, such as percentile ranks on standard or locally made tests in a 
number of different subjects or abilities, are recorded as points on 
parallel lines on the form for a given pupil, and the points are joined by 
lines to make the profile for that pupil. This type of profile is helpful to 
an understanding of the pupil’s scholastic strengths and weaknesses, and 
it aids in identifying marked differences from one subject or ability to 
another. This type of recording is used chiefly in schools in which a 
relatively large number of standardized tests are regularly adminis- 
tered. It is used more often at elementary-school and junior-high- 
school levels than in senior and four-year high schools. 

The other usage of the term is in connection with the record of a 
given pupil over a period of years. The measures used in determining 
the points on the parallel lines may be the percentile ranks, deciles, or 
standard deviations of the marks earned by the pupil in his subjects. As 
with the type previously discussed, the profile is made by joining the 
points. This type of profile is useful in making readily available a com- 
parison of the general scholarship of the pupil with that of his classmates 

K—38 
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and in indicating any important shift upward or downward of his 
scholarship at successive intervals, say of terms, semesters, or years. A 
school which appears to be making successful use of this type of profile 
is the University High School of the University of Minnesota.! 

Care of the records. The destruction of the data contained on a 
permanent-record card constitutes an irreparable loss. Loss may come 
about through fire, through misplacement by careless and incompetent 
workers, and through many types of irregularities. Card systems, more 
than any other, are susceptible to misplacement. Special care in filing 
and in handling is therefore desirable. Destruction is safeguarded if 
cards are kept in duplicate in the superintendent’s office. Persons not 
connected with the school who desire to use the cards may be routed 
through the superintendent’s office. Those within the school who use 
the records may be taught to aid in keeping the record system free from 
irregularities. Needless to say, when a card is missed, a duplicate should 
be made immediately by reference to the card in the superintendent’s 
office. Irregularities may also be partially guarded against if cards for 
pupils enrolled in the school are kept in one file—the “‘live’? one—and 
those for pupils who have withdrawn are kept in another—the “dead” 
file. A system of filing is therefore a necessity to good record-keeping. 


MARKS AND MARKING 


Why considered here. A brief treatment of the problem of marks 
and marking seems desirable at this point, although full consideration of 
the whole question of marking or other evaluation is not appropriate in 
a treatise on school administration. After all, evaluation is an important 
aspect of supervision and instruction rather than of administration. 
However, one of the most important entries on the record forms under 
consideration in the foregoing section is the indication of the degree of 
success of the pupil in his work, whatever type of indication is used. 
Also, the nature of the indication of success largely determines the char- 
acter and form of the report on pupils to parents, which is considered in 
a later section. 

Forms of marks used. The form in which marks are recorded in 
secondary schools has often been investigated. One of the latest in- 
quiries was made as part of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 


1 See Royal B. Embree, Jr., ““A Cumulative-Record System Based on Permanent 
Standard Scores for Intelligence Quotient and Achievement,” School Review, XLV 
(June, 1937), 438-446; and “The Cumulative-Record Card as an Aid to Research,” 
School Review, XLVII (June, 1939), 425-430. 
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tion.! The frequencies reported for the different forms are shown in 
Table 97. These frequencies make it clear that at the date of the in- 
quiry (about 1930) in the somewhat selected group of schools repre- 
sented the overwhelmingly predominant practice was to assign letters 
or similar symbols. The greatly discredited system of marks indi- 
cated in percentages was still in use in a full fourth of the schools. Only 
two of the forms listed in the table, ““Written records or logs of pupils’ 
progress” and ‘“‘Accomplishment quotients,” do not involve the tradi- 
tional competitive comparison, and the frequencies reported for these 
two forms are small. 


TABLE 97 
Forms IN WHICH MARKS ARE ISSUED IN 258 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 2 


FREQUENCY * 


ForM 
NUMBER PER CENT 
PEROT SMOIBOUNEIEGVINDOIS 6. ve See es wa tte vce otto e bes 210 81 
RS EEG oe Ra 67 26 


Seer sk gig ole ohe deal te lorlacches Scomeaael atau: 


PGecmnbrsiten -cuotients, 2...) s.cc ee dap edie web eve 


25 
7 3 
Written records or logs of pupils’ progress.................. 4 2 
2 1 
Ugh EL SS oo a 2 1 


* The excess of the total number reported over 258 and of the percentages over 100 is explained by the 
use of more than one form in some schools. 


Efforts at improving the indications of success. This evidence on 
the frequencies of use of the different forms in which marks are recorded 
is hardly confirmatory of the rather wide prevalence of discontent with 
current procedures in indicating the degrees of success of pupils in their 
work. The fact is that the discontent has for some years been wide- 
spread as well as on the increase, and that efforts have been and are 
being made in many quarters to improve school practice in marking 
and other evaluation of pupils’ activities and attitudes. | 

Efforts at improvement are conveniently classifiable into two main 
groups, although there is diversity of experimentation within each 
group. The first group involves retaining the traditional comparative 
and competitive system of symbols (for example, A, B, C, D, and F) but 
undertaking a more definitive designation of values for each symbol in 
the full array from highest to lowest. As an excellent example of this 

1Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13, p. 426. United States 


Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
2 Roy O. Billett, ibzd., p. 426. 
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group may be cited the steps in a ‘formulation of measures whereby the 
standard of scholarship might be raised” in the Washington Junior High 
School of Rochester, New York.! The formulation was preceded by a 
‘“‘survey of scholarship” involving a comparison between the final rat- 
ings of pupils in courses and the ratings given the same pupils on final 
examinations. Large discrepancies were found between the two sets of 
ratings, and efforts were made to explain the discrepancies. The four 
‘“‘measures,”’ or phases, of this program to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship in the school included (1) defining the ratings (A, B, C, D, and E) 
in terms of types of pupils, (2) formulating a standard of desirable study 
habits, (3) studying and listing the common skills developed in the 
various subjects of the curriculum, and (4) suggesting measures for 
remedial activity and prevention of failure. In the endeavor to define 
the ratings, recourse was had to findings of a systematic inquiry into 
teachers’ and pupils’ opinions. The working definitions achieved may 
be illustrated by quoting what, in this school, are now designated as A 
and E pupils. In these definitions “‘pertinently distinguishing charac- 
teristics” are indicated by asterisks. 


A Pupil (95-100 Per Cent, Superior Work) 

One (1) whose work consistently shows an intelligent comprehension of the 
subject matter through his ability to retain facts and principles learned; (2)* 
who is able to apply subject matter learned to new problems; (3) who organizes 
his work well; (4) who speaks clearly and forcibly in discussions; (5) who pre- — 
sents neat, well-arranged, accurate, complete work on time; (6) * who performs 
required skills with a high degree of technique; (7) who completes both the 
average and the enriched assignment; (8) who has good study habits; (9) who 
has the power of analyzing his own work to discover his strong and weak 
points; (10) * who shows marked initiative, industry, and attention. 


E Pupil (0-64 Per Cent, Failure) 

One (1) * who is incapable of doing the work of his grade or who is not inter- 
ested and makes little effort; (2) who takes little part in oral discussion; (3) 
whose work is careless, untidy, inaccurate, or incomplete; (4) whose vocabulary 
is very limited; (5) whose span of attention is short; (6) who may have much 
absence; (7) who has poor study habits.” 


The other main group of efforts at improving appraisal of pupils’ 
work may be considered more fundamental than those which aim at 
redefinition of the marks in common vogue in the schools—more funda- 


1 The description given here is based on a report of the innovation published in 
the School Review, XLVI (January, 1938), 3-5. 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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mental even than such a comprehensive program as that in the Wash- 
ington Junior High School in Rochester, as just described. The group 
is regarded as more fundamental because the efforts are in harmony 
with a shift in the basic conception of the educative process. This con- 
cept views education as growth through reconstruction and enrichment 
of experience, which is the purpose and end of living as well as of educa- 
tion. Central to this concept is the belief that each individual is unique. 
Instead of attempting to iron out individual differences or to compare 
one pupil with another, the concept implies that differences in consider- 
able part should be fostered and socialized. This view of education 
widens the range oi educational objectives, stressing intelligent purpos- 
ing in personal and social life and emphasizing social sensitivity and in- 
tegration of personality. These goals call not only for a new organiza- 
tion of education but also for new evaluative practices. Marking ceases 
to be exclusively comparative competition; marks are intended to be 
significant chiefly for the given individual. Techniques of evaluation 
are more individualized, more descriptive, and in some degree less 
quantitative and more qualitative than comparative marking. The 
attempt is made to specify a variety of aspects of the pupil’s growth and 
development; these aspects become the objectives, and evaluation is 
for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of development toward the 
objectives. 

Forms of records in evaluative reports. ‘The procedures and forms 
of records used in schools operating on this developing conception of 
education differ as widely as the degrees to which the new conception 
has been put into effect. In schools where application has been carried 
furthest, the appraisals may be cast in terms of ratings in the attain- 
ment of objectives largely in disregard of boundaries of subjects or 
courses. For instance, a school may set up as objectives critical thinking, 
mental and physical health, and social co-operation. The general cate- 
gory of the objective of critical thinking may be broken into a number 
of subobjectives, such as ability to discover and define problems, abil- 
ity to organize information, and ability to apply generalizations to 
novel situations. The ratings of the pupil on these subobjectives may 
be in terms of such characterizations as “‘possessed to a high degree,” 
“average ability,” ‘‘possessed to a very limited extent,” and “‘no oppor- 
tunity to observe.’? Symbols like A, B, C, and D may be used to indicate 
the characterizations. Other schools may follow the device of rating 
pupils in individual subjects or courses, with ratings on a number of 
“purposes” or “‘habits of work” more or less peculiar to each course or 
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field of instruction. An instance of this sort is supplied in the form re- 
produced from the University High School of the University of Chicago 
in the section below, dealing with the pupil report card. This type of 
form is interchangeably usable as a record and a report to parents. 

In still other schools in this group the record may be in the form of a 
paragraph or paragraphs descriptive of the pupil’s work and growth. 
The following appraisal of one pupil’s year in a course in literature may 
serve as an instance of this type of record: 

Edward has maintained a consistently excellent standard throughout the 
year. In many phases he has shown mature development. His reading back- 
ground, always sufficiently great in quantity, has broadened to include various 
types of classic and modern literature. Characteristically, he has requested 
and followed suggestions for improving his reading. His comments, written 
and oral, have indicated his comprehension of subtle implications and his 
enjoyment of the literary qualities. 


Informal records. Reference to the form of record last illustrated 
directs attention to a great variety of informal records kept in secondary 
schools. These informal records are kept for various purposes both in 
schools depending chiefly for records of appraisal on the traditional 
comparative marks and in schools committed to the new conception of 
education described above, but more often in the latter. For the most 
part, they are in use as supplementary means of appraisal. ‘Two forms 
which have come into general use by faculties to supplement other 
data may be given special mention because of the wider uses which may 
be served by them. These are the behavior journals and the anecdotal 
records. Because of wide variation in their manner of use, neither of 
these terms can be given a fully definitive meaning, nor are they clearly 
distinguishable from each other in function or form. A brief characteri- 
zation of each may serve at least to indicate in some degree what they 
are like and why they afford some promise. 

The behavior journal, as kept in many schools, is a system of individ- 
ual folders in which is kept much valuable information about particular 
pupils. This information may be in the form of character sketches of the 
individual pupil which have been written by teachers who are well ac- 
quainted with him. Comments on work done by the pupil, or on 
changes in attitude, or on many other items may be included. Any 
kind of information that will be of help to teachers, guidance officers, 
deans, and others may be filed in the behavior-journal folders. The 
personnel information in these folders may then serve as a valuable 
supplement to that entered on the other records of the school. 
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The anecdotal record is an attempt to obtain information about a 
pupil which is more objective and more revealing than that ordinarily 
kept in behavior journals. It is more the report of an observation with- 
out the bias of the observer and hence without interpretation by him. 
The criteria for anecdotes proposed by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 


They should be brief; they should tell what actually happened; they should 
deal with a single situation even of long duration; they should be recorded 
individually; they should be described as a part of the setting or background; 
they should be drawn as frequently as possible from spontaneous actions; they 
should be written while the behavior is still vivid to the observer; attention of 
the reader must go to the significant part of the report; they should include 
descriptions of actual behavior of children in addition to their conversations; 
they should cover a wide range of the student’s time and should not be confined 
to formal classroom situations; a collection of anecdotes about any one student 
should represent the writings of all observers who have frequent contact with 
him; and they should represent the purposes and desires of the learner and not 
the mechanical response to a teacher-dominated situation.! 


The following is illustrative: 


Jane’s report cards were marked today. Although very good, her marks were 
lower than usual and upset her terribly. She sulked all during class period and 
refused to work, answer questions, etc. In the home room she was cross, slammed 
desks and books, and paid no attention to what she was asked to do.? 


Records of this nature, which may be kept in behavior journals, are 
revealing, but valuable only where there is a constructive educational 
program which calls for the use of such information. At present such 
records are available only in a small number of schools. Persons inter- 
ested in further examples of this type of record will find them in Were 
We Guinea Pigs? The type of reports to parents in which they may 
eventuate is indicated in the section on pupil report cards. (See pages 
592 to 598.) 

Usefulness of comparative measures for prediction. Although the 
subordination or elimination of competitive emphasis encouraged by 
comparative marking systems, which is accomplished to an encouraging 
degree in schools operating on the new concept of education, is desir- 


1 Progressive Education Association, Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study (pre- 
pared by Louis Raths), Anecdotal Records, p. 30. Bulletin No. 1. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1935. 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 Ohio State University, University High School, Class of 1938. Were We Guinea 
Pigs? Chap. XI. New York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 1938. 
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able, comparative measures have an important value that should pre- 
vent complete abandonment of efforts to obtain and record them. This 
is the value for prediction and guidance. For example, probabilities of 
success in higher institutions can be predicted with some assurance on 
the basis of rank in class or relative position in a distribution of intel- 
ligence quotients or other measures of ability of members of a class. For 
such purposes certain significant comparative measures should be ob- 
tained and kept in pupils’ records. Many of the objective procedures 
used to ascertain the degree of attainment by pupils of objectives in har- 
mony with the new conception will lend themselves to such use. How- 
ever, care will need to be exercised in making use of them or reporting 
them to pupils or their parents, lest the aim to maintain a dominantly 
noncompetitive school be defeated. 

The effect on records and recording of policy concerning mark- 
ing and appraisal. It is apparent that policies and methods of ap- 
praisal will affect greatly the form of records kept in a school and the 
magnitude of the responsibilities involved in keeping them. Any degree 
of committal to appraisal in harmony with the new concept of education 
to which reference has been made must increase the tasks of record- 
keeping. Recordings are certain to be more extensive, calling for more 
elaborate forms, more space in the files for them, and more time of 
teachers or clerical assistants or both in keeping them. For many schools 
these added responsibilities are a deterrent to committal to the new 
policies, especially where teachers are already overburdened with other 
responsibilities or where clerical assistance is insufficient. It goes with- 
out saying that changes in policy and practice should be carefully con- 
sidered and their effect on the details of administration fully projected. 


FILING PROCEDURES 


Importance of system. Papers and documents which are of sufh- 
cient value to be preserved for later reference need to be kept systemati- 
cally. A system for keeping materials is not alone economical of time 
and money; it often gives positive encouragement to careful educa- 
tional planning through the fact that, when one plans a system of filing, 
he is led to decide what papers and records are of value. 

Planning the system. An effective and satisfactory filing system 
must meet two requirements as a minimum: (1) Papers, documents, 
reports, and the like must be filed and cleared from office desks as soon 
as they become inactive; (2) these same papers must be instantly acces- 
sible and available for reference when wanted. ‘The larger the school 
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office, the more complex the filing function becomes; but the function 

is equally important whether the office is large or small. 

In setting up the machinery for carrying out the filing function, the 
following sequence of procedure is suggested: 

(1) A study to determine the volume of material to be filed. 

(2) An analysis of the content of all material to be filed. (This should 
include material ordinarily filed in decentralized departments or 
special offices.) 

(3) A systematic classification of the material in accordance with the 
analysis. 

(4) The selection, adoption, or adaptation of a filing system to fit the 
classification. 

(5) A planned degree of centralization, of organization set-up, and of 
office layout for the filing activities. 

(6) Selection of new equipment or adaptation of old equipment to the 
new system’s needs. 

The classification of materials represented in (3) above and the 
selection of a filing system usually present the greatest problems. Many 
elaborate systems have been developed; all have their advantages and 
disadvantages, depending on the type of material and the quantity of 
papers and records to be filed. The system selected should be simple— 
as simple as it can be made and yet meet the requirements as revealed 
by the analysis. Perhaps the best way of indicating the nature of a filing 
system is to show an example of a desirable, simple, and economical 
plan now in use in the offices of a well-known four-year township high 
school ! having an enrollment of well over 2000 pupils. The plan of 
classification is a simple adaptation of the Dewey Decimal System 
used by most libraries. The material, after analysis, falls into nine or 
ten main headings, to each of which a file number is assigned. The file 
numbers of the headings are 10 and multiples of 10. For example: 


File Classification Location 
File No. 10. Board of Education Office of Secre- 
10.1 Committee Meetings and Recommen- | tary of Board 
dations 
10.2 Board Members’ Personal Correspond- 
ence 
10.3 Board Meetings—Minutes 
ER RO eh Sd ee ee ee 


1 The filing system here analyzed is in use in New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois, 
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File No. 


File No. 


File No. 


File No. 


File No. 


File No. 


File No. 
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ZU; 


30. 


40. 


50. 


60. 


70. 


80. 


File Classification 
Teachers 
20.1 Individual Teachers’ Folios (Present 
Staff) 
20.2 Individual Teachers’ Folios (Former 
Teachers) 
20.3 Applications on File (alphabetical by 
names) 
PAU eh Deas REN idles eau econ AA 
Departments (Instructional) 
30.1 Reports 
30.2 Courses of Study 
SOS RE is eh ye ee eerie ake ine ee, Sen 
Director of Reference and Research 
40.1 Reports and Recommendations 
40.2 Manuals of Procedure 
40.3 Test Records 
AO Fi. ae wischis, aeea it AOE ee UR at ae rr 
General File 
pUaL 
50.2 
50.3 
50.4 
General File (Local) Memos, data, reports, 
not in other files. Alphabetically arranged 
by subjects in subclasses 
60.1 Adviser Chairman’s General Reports 
60.2 ye dee ee he eh eas ce tee ae, ee 
G03 peste Ne alee, ci ee ee eg ae 
60.4 Deans’ Reports 
Student Records 
70.1 Student Folios (alphabetical by name) 
70.2 Permanent-Record File (alphabetical 
by name) 
70.3 Alumni Records 
70.31 College marks 
1032; SE eae tty ae ak ee 
etc. 
Special Files 
80.1 Bulletin File 
80.2 School Newspapers 
80.3 College Catalogues 
BOA ine kis et ee, tue, i Bete iN etch ela eames 


By subject index 


Location 
Principal’s Office 


Principal’s Office 


Office of Director 
of Reference and 
Research 


Principal’s Office 


Principal’s Office 


Registrar’s Office 


Principal’s Office 
or Where Most In 
Use 
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File Classification - Location 
File No. 90. (Open for subject assignment) 
File No. 100. Principal’s (or Superintendent’s) Personal | Principal’s Office 
File 
File No. 110. (Open for assignment) 


This classification system is given only in skeleton form with many 
subdivisions omitted. It is obvious that the classification must vary with 
every office and with the ideas of persons in charge of the filing function 
or procedure. High schools in city or other unit systems may not need 
some of the classifications which appear in the independent type of or- 
ganization represented in a township high school. The system can be 
further simplified and modified in small high schools. However, the 
need for some classification exists in all types of schools where records 
are kept and materials are preserved. The main classification headings 
should be determined with caution, and every care should be taken to 
see that such headings are sufficiently broad and at the same time de- 
finitive enough to avoid serious overlapping. The main classifications 
should, if possible, number fewer than ten. The fewer the classifications, 
the more easily they are memorized by those who handle the files. 

Filing. All filing by subject should be done by persons who are 
thoroughly familiar with the classification. Usually and preferably, the 
principal’s secretary, if he has one, is the proper person to handle or 
direct all the subject filing. The analysis of a given paper and assign- 
ment of its proper classification before filing requires the attention of 
someone .trained in the system. For ordinary alphabetical-by-name 
filing, or for chronological records, and so on, the problem is, of course, 
less complex. 

With the system just described, two types of codes or index devices 
are kept. One is a card index and the other a small loose-leaf outline of 
the classification in skeleton form. The latter device follows closely the 
classification outline illustrated on pages 589 to 591. These devices are 
economical of time and effort. With a paper to file before her, the 
secretary or file clerk consults the small loose-leaf classification and 
decides in which subject file and subdivision the paper belongs. If she 
files the paper herself, she copies the subdivision title and number on an 
ordinary 3-by-5 filing card and adds some further title of identification 
taken from the body of the paper. The paper is then filed in its proper 
folio, or a new folder is made, if necessary. 

When a paper is to be found in the files, a written memorandum or 
request to the file clerk or secretary is made. The clerk searches the 
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card index, under the most probable heading, for the title of the paper. 
If the paper is not to be found under the title submitted, the clerk will 
try other kindred classifications, failing in which, she may ask the person 
calling for the document to supply additional identifying information. 
However, the first request will usually locate the material wanted if 
classification has been accurate. The memorandum of request is placed 
in the folio, with a notation to indicate when the paper left the files and 
who received it. In many offices it is considered better practice to main- 
tain a current tickler file for the request memoranda, in order to keep 
stricter control of papers ‘‘out-of-file.”” Under the latter system the file 
clerk can call for the return of papers held for unreasonable lengths of 
time. 

When papers are returned, they should be replaced in the files by the 
person regularly in charge of the files and by no one else. This precau- 
tion is obviously necessary on account of the amount of care requisite to 
correct filing by subject and the fact that a paper once wrongly filed in a 
large file is almost hopelessly lost. 

Periodically the files should be searched and cleared of all papers 
which are considered definitely inactive. Such papers may be trans- 
ferred to storage files for indefinite storage or destroyed, as judgment 

dictates. 

_ Space and equipment. Most of what has been said in this section 
on the filing system is descriptive of the approach to the filing problem 
and to the choice of a system. ‘The remainder of the problem is simpler. 
The degree of decentralization (distribution of files and records at 
points not in the administrator’s personal office), the planning of filing- 
space layout (see drawings of layouts reproduced in figures 43 and 44, 
pages 517 and 518), and the selection of suitable equipment are so essen- 
tially and directly dependent upon individual conditions that suggestions 
here are hardly desirable. ‘The administrative organization, the archi- 
tectural layout, the types and forms of records and reports in use, the 
funds available for maintaining a satisfactory set of files—matters men- 
tioned elsewhere in this book—all have their bearing. Help may be 
obtained from several standard reference works on_business-office 
management in which one can find complete and thorough treatment 
of the general filing problem. 


THE PUPILDT REPORT CARD 


The needs served by report cards. The pupil report card is the 
one agency universally employed by the school as a communicating 
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medium between the home and the classroom. It serves as the principal 
means of conveying the message of the school to parents. Hence it be- 
comes the purveyor of enlightening information that builds good will or 
ill will, enlists or alienates co-operative endeavor, and invites or diverts 
support. It is an instrument of considerable possibilities. 

Analysis of report cards used in practice reveals that the majority are 
poorly suited to fulfill any of the urgent needs they are generally sup- 
posed to serve. A survey of report cards made by Chapman and Ash- 
baugh ! showed that in the majority of cases there were but three main 
items on them: teachers’ marks, attendance, and deportment. Such 
messages are not comprehensive and often are not meaningful. It may 
be that the effect of such reports, periodically and perfunctorily sent to 
the home, is actually often negative and inimical to desirable school- 
and-home relations. In general, parents need information which is 
definitive, specific, and significant. Does not the parent need to know 
something about the requirements of the school; which of them the 
pupil has met and which he has not met; how he stands on tests; 
whether he is prompt, courteous, and honest; whether or not he exer- 
cises self-control, has cleanly habits, and the like? In other words, does 
not the parent, after all, desire to have information along the lines that 
he needs to know in order to become a co-operative agent with the 
school? Certainly the school should aim to give the parent information 
which will enable him to be intelligent about the work of his child, for 
without such information intelligent co-operation between parent and 
school is out of the question. 

Nature of the report card. The nature of the report card should 
be determined, therefore, by the needs to be served. Report cards used 
in a high school where the older marking practices are followed and 
where pupils pursue programs which are largely prescribed will need to 
be different from those used in a high school where an attempt is made 
to free pupils from the tensions of the traditional school. In schools 
where extrinsic awards such as marks, honors, and the like are dis- 
pensed with and where failures are not permitted, where formal assign- 
ments are minimized and where pupil planning is emphasized in deter- 
mining what activities pupils shall engage in, the report card must be 
planned to harmonize with these efforts. 

Consequently, as is true of filing systems, one can scarcely indicate 
what a report card ought to be like without considerable knowledge of 


1H. B. Chapman and E. J. Ashbaugh, “Report Cards in American Cities,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), IV (October 7, 1925), 289-293. 
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the policies of the school. The card must be planned so as to reflect 
these policies, and these policies differ widely from school to school. 
Formal schools may and do use formal report cards; less formal schools 
use cards which are less formal. No doubt some formal report cards are 
superior in design to others, just as some formal systems of competitive 
marking are superior to others. Since formal education is being sub- 
jected to intensive criticism at the present time, all the mechanical ar- 
rangements that go with formal education may be subjected to the same 
criticism. 

In some schools the traditional report card would be practically use- 
less. These are schools in which heavy reliance is placed on the new 
methods of appraisal described in the section dealing with marks 
and marking. For instance, in the Ohio State University Experimental 
School, letters to parents supplant report cards. These letters are sent 
to parents as often as seems advisable, but never less than twice a year 
and in most cases oftener, sometimes as many as ten letters a year being 
sent toa parent. The letters may be written when a pupil is having 
difficulty, when he is showing marked improvement, or when parents 
need to know the nature and character of his development. Nature of 
the pupil’s class work; his ability to plan his own work, to co-operate 
with others, to contribute to group interests, to evaluate his growth, 
and to analyze his own mastery; his development of essential habits and 
skills; and his interests, health, personal habits, and social sensitiveness 
—all these may be subjects of comment. Co-operation of parents is 
solicited, conferences are encouraged, and ways and means for co- 
ordinating the common efforts of school and home are suggested. The 
letters are personal, and they harmonize with the determined effort of 
the school to develop each pupil in terms of his unique individuality. 

The earlier section on informal records (page 587), which dealt with 
behavior journals and anecdotal records, anticipated the type of report — 
to parents which has just been described. At that point reference was 
made to a chapter on records and reports in Were We Guinea Pigs? 4 
prepared by the first graduating class of the high school of the Ohio 
State University. Most of the chapter consists of illustrations of the 
records kept in the school, but a few pages near the end discuss and 
illustrate the type of report made to parents and compare this type 
with that sent out in schools in which reports are made in terms of 
marks. ‘The single illustration used is the type that would naturally — 


1 Ohio State University, University High School, Class of 1938. Were We Guinea 
Pigs? Chap. XI. New York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 1938. 
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derive from the anecdotal record. In this illustration, the teacher says 
of John Doe, a pupil in social science in Grade XII: 


John’s attitude is improving, although he still has a tendency to be over- 
emotional. He showed fair understanding of the historical period studied in a 
recent test and is slowly becoming interested in social problems.! 


Often the policy determining the reporting of achievment in the form 
of marks controls the form of the report card. In schools where marking 
standards are so set up so as to encourage a more nearly uniform pro- 
cedure among the various teachers in awarding marks, the report card 
is likely to be designed to fit in with the accepted definitions of the 
marks. ‘The National Survey of Secondary Education ? reports a city 
in which a policy is in vogue whereby secondary-school pupils in differ- 
ent ability groups are marked differently. In this system, four types of 
report cards are used. The pupils are grouped into three ability levels. 
One type of report card is for the first level, another for the second, 
another for the third, and a fourth for pupils in ungrouped sections. 
For pupils of the highest level the marks are A, B, GC, D, and E; for 
those of the middle level, B, C, D, E, and F; for those of the lowest level 
C, D, E, F, and G. For the ungrouped sections the full range of the 
marks A, B, C, D, and E is employed. Marks E, F, and G are con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. Definitions of marks vary from card to card. 
Thus, D is defined as ‘‘below average” in the highest sections, ‘‘aver- 
age’ in the middle sections, and ‘“‘above average”’ in the low sections. 

A survey of formal report cards shows the existence of many ways of 
informing parents of the meaning of the report. Some schools resort to 
graphs to show the pupil’s relative standing, possibly because, as was 
indicated in the section on marks and marking, the more successful 
efforts at interpretation of marks for pupils and parents have been those 
efforts to express marks in relative rather than absolute terms. In some 
cases the relative position is denoted by giving some notion of the in- 
dividual’s rank relative to others of his group. Sometimes this is done 
by denoting the pupil’s standing with respect to the average, such as 
showing how he departs from the average or how he stands in compari- 
son with the highest and lowest scores received. 

By and large, in all these systems the principle is the same: the report 
card is designed to interpret to parent and pupil the relative status of 


pind Aap 293. 

Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, p. 444. 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13. United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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the pupil. The policy of the school with respect to defining or describ- 
ing this status is the chief criterion for determining the nature of this 
report. It may be added that many of the elaborate efforts to improve 
reports have resulted in changes which have been neither fundamental 
nor significant. The tradition intrenched in most schools and communi- 
ties, that formal reporting must take place every mofth or six weeks, at 
times causes such reporting to become stereotyped and often more or 
less meaningless. Teachers come to look upon the making out of such 
reports with utter distaste and to view one kind of report as being as 
meaningless as another. 

The solution of the problem does not lie in trying to improve the 
report card. It lies in first changing the educational policies of the 
school which the report card is designed to reflect. 

Resort to rating in reports to parents. A form of report which has 
been gaining vogue is one in which the pupil is rated on a number of 
categories in relation to each subject being taken, so as to give the parent 
a much better understanding of the pupil’s strengths and weaknesses 
than could be given by the single mark for a subject used in the typical 
report card. ‘The categories reflect the nature of the subject and there- 
fore vary somewhat from subject to subject. This variation calls for a 
different form for each subject. The type of form referred to is illus- 
trated in Figure 47, which reproduces the form for social science in the 
University High School of the University of Chicago. It may be noted 
that the form provides for ratings (by check mark) in five gradations 
ranging from “‘Very Poor” to ‘‘Excellent’’ on eleven ‘‘Purposes”’ and six 
“Habits of Work.” Certain of the purposes may be seen to be peculiar 
to social science. It should be noted, further, that space for ‘‘Com- 
ments’ by the teacher is provided, as well as for the ‘‘Grade,”’ or mark. 
The comments are sometimes similar to the anecdotal records and 
reports made in schools that have abandoned the traditional mark. 

Certain schools make rating reports to parents that in degree of detail 
lie somewhere between the simple single mark on each subject and the 
more elaborate device in rating just illustrated. One such form pro- 
vides space for rating the pupil S (satisfactory) or U (unsatisfactory) in 
each of the ‘‘areas’’ (subject fields) in which he is doing work on four 
categories, namely “Intelligent self-direction,”’ “‘Knowledge and skills,” 
“Social adjustment,” and ‘“‘Work habits.” 

Problems of administration. In schools where a formal card is used, 
the size of the card, what items should be entered on it, how it should be 
sent to parents and how often it should be sent, how the clerical labor 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The University High School 


SEMESTER REPORT, SOCIAL SCIEN 


Pupil Sais : be 
last name first name 


Date 


Note, - This report rates the pupil on his attainment of the purposes 


of the course and on his habits of work, 


The ratings are made with 


reference to standards for the grade. Omission of a rating on any item 


means insufficient evidence. 


Purposes 


is Effectiveness in seeing relationships 


2. Effectiveness in formin reneralizations 


Se Extent of reading in the course 
ommand of important information 
Effectiveness in applying knowledge to 
new situations and new oroblems 
interest in current affairs 
Effectiveness in organizing materials 
Effectiveness in documentins papers 
Effectiveness in graphic presentation 
10. Effectiveness in interpreting graphs, 
tables, and maps 


ll. Effectiveness in reading 


Habits of Work 
12. Persistence in overcoming difficulties 
13. Tendency to work independently 
14. Promptness in completing work 
15. Application during study 
VOMKtGenoLOneGOMNCLaSs. activities 
17. Participation in class activities 


Comments (if any): 


Pupil's Grade 


Very Excel- 
re Poor ae cia lent 


Instructor 


Figure 47, Rating Form for Social Science Used in the University High School, 


University of Chicago 


should be cared for, how the card should be interpreted to the parents, 
and similar questions are worthy of canvass within a school, and poli- 
cies for each should be formulated. Few, if any, of the questions have 
ready-made answers. Specialists in child accounting favor a standard 
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filing size of 4 inches by 6 inches for formal cards. Ideally, special 
workers should perform the clerical tasks, although, because of the cost 
factor, this seems to be an impracticable suggestion for most schools. 
Children should probably be entrusted with the responsibility of per- 
sonally taking the report to their parents. The favored frequency of 
issuance in the school year of thirty-six weeks seems to be every six 
weeks. 

As may be inferred from the section on marks and marking (page 
582), the reporting to parents of only traditional marks entails much less 
in the way of clerical work on the part of teachers and clerical assistants 
than does a type of report that calls for rating on elaborate forms, for 
verbal or ‘‘anecdotal’? comment, or both. This statement is not made 
as an argument against these newer types of report, but rather to make 
sure that persons who contemplate using them will anticipate all essen- 
tial administrative adjustments. 

As has been pointed out, the items on the formal cards will be condi- 
tioned by the policy of the school toward marking. Newer practices in 
marking, as described in the section on marks and marking, will neces- 
sitate reports much different in nature from those appropriate to the 
older practices. If, in schools following the older practices, marks 
should come to be interpreted as the relative position of a pupil in his 
group, report cards would be made to conform to that concept. If the 
practice is to evaluate each pupil in terms of his own development, then 
a totally different form of approach will have to be made. If letters are 
resorted to, the problem of finding time to write them becomes a critical 
one in larger schools or in other schools where teachers are otherwise. 
heavily burdened. Finding an adequate array of accurately descriptive 
phrases is still another problem. 

It seems for the present that the problem of reporting pupil progress 
to parents will remain an acute one until the educational profession has 
thrown more light on the problem of evaluation. Once light is shed on 
how to gauge the growth and development of the individual child, 
there will be little difficulty in devising ways and means of informing 
parents about the growth of their children. In the meantime, the best 
must be made of a difficult situation. An effort to understand the 
problem and some appreciation of the difficulties involved by all 
concerned will be an aid to progress. Understanding and appreciation 
on the part of the school head will be fostered by his keeping in touch 
with the outcomes of projects aiming to improve procedures in eval- 
uation. 


ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS’? RECORDS Boy 


ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS’ RECORDS 


Who shall be accounted for. All pupils of school age, whether in 
school or not, are to be accounted for. The taking of the annual con- 
tinuing school census, the enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
law, and the accounting for all pupils of school age who are not enrolled 
in any unit of the school system involve recording activities belonging 
to the office of the superintendent of schools. The accounting for pupils 
who are or who should be enrolled within any unit of the system is an 
activity which belongs to the office of the principal of that unit. Each 
pupil, then, within a unit must be accounted for by some agency within 
that unit, until either permanently withdrawn from it or enrolled in 
another unit. If all enrolled pupils are at all times to be accounted for, 
there can be no place in an attendance system for so-called ‘‘temporary 
lefts,’ nor should the practice be continued of dropping the pupils from 
the roll after they have been absent for three, five, or some other num- 
ber of days. Such procedures will leave some pupils unaccounted for by 
either the central office or the high-school office. 

Attendance as a measure of school efficiency. If the attendance 
system within a school is designed to account at all times for all pupils 
assigned to that unit, then the practice of judging the efficiency of a 
school by the percentage of pupil attendance should be looked on with 
disfavor. The method used for accounting for pupils is a much better 
criterion for judging school efficiency than is the percentage of attend- 
ance itself. School efficiency requires that there be some agency pro- 
vided within the school to keep the school in touch with the pupil 
while he is absent and at the same time keep the pupil in touch with the 
school, doing whatever work of adjustment seems needed. Criteria of 
school efficiency are not met when all that an attendance system within 
a school is designed to do is to record the attendance or nonattendance 
of a group of children. 

The records needed. Attendance accounting demands a type of 
record-keeping that will account for every pupil for all hours of all 
school days. The system can be simple and yet effective. The principal 
records needed will be an attendance card, a teacher’s report, a transfer 
card, and, possibly, tardy slips, admit slips, and special permits. 

The attendance card. The attendance card may be filled out by 
the pupil or his home-room teacher at the beginning of each year when 
he enters school. On it are the pupil’s name, date of birth, telephone 
number, grade, daily program, parents’ names, and address. The main 
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body of the card contains enough places to keep a record of attendance 
for each day of each month. The cards, after being filled out, may be 
classified by grade, as, one group for VII B, one for VII A, and so on. 
Under each group there might be other groups. It may be desirable for 
the VII B group to have subgroupings of cards for pupils in actual at- 
tendance, pupils temporarily withdrawn and thus candidates for special 
attention, and pupils reported to be permanently withdrawn. 

The grade register. Attendance cards may be used as a source of 
information for the grade register from which the grade enrollment can 
be ascertained at any time. The grade register provides spaces for the 
names of the pupils and the “date entered”? and “date left’? for each 
pupil. 

The teachers’ reports. The teachers assist by keeping records of 
attendance, including tardiness. These records, reporting absences, may 
be sent at the beginning of each class period to the principal’s office 
and there classified under pupils’ names. If a pupil is absent all day, 
there will be as many slips for him as there are periods. His record is 
then transferred to the attendance card already described. In large 
schools, names of first-period absentees may be mimeographed and the 
list sent to all teachers. Any changes later in the day can then be re- 
ported to the principal’s office, thus avoiding making out a report for 
each period. 

Data in this form are available for follow-up. Usually pupils are not 
permitted to enter a class after absence without having an admission 
slip from the principal or attendance teacher, showing that proper ad- 
justments have been made or arranged for. 

The transfer card. If a pupil transfers to another school, he must be 
accounted for until actively enrolled elsewhere. A transfer card thus be- 
comes necessary, one copy of which is sent to the principal of the school 
to which the pupil intends to go and a second to the superintendent’s 
office, so that proper notation may be made on the permanent school 
census record, commonly kept in the central office. 

Other cards. Admit slips, tardy slips, and the like, can, of course, 
easily be designed to serve whatever needs arise and to make the system 
completely effective. 

Special records. There will be special records in every school de- 
signed to serve purposes which are temporary. Also, there will be 
records which are permanent; these have not been discussed here. 
Certain special records, either temporary or permanent, are dis- 
cussed in other chapters of this book, the forms being presented or sug- 
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gested in connection with the special activities under development. 
The forms and procedures for schedule and registration, for example, 
are dealt with in the chapter on scheduling (Chapter VIII) and forms 
for guidance are discussed on pages 218 to 220. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND INTERVIEWS 


Importance of care. Correspondence by letter or note and inter- 
views in person or by telephone are media of contacts as well as purvey- 
ors of thought. Correspondence is, in the mind of recipients, represen- 
tation of the school and not merely the expressions of individual opinion. 
Every letter or note or telephone call from the school justifies enough 
care to make it an instrument of good will. 

Many letters and telephone calls sent from a school convey the same 
types of information. Certain significant phrases and sentences of the - 
letters may be standardized. 

Telephone calls to the school should be answered courteously. Where 
refusals to requests are made or messages taken, the manner of doing so 
well deserves painstaking consideration. 

Preparation for corresponding and interviewing. The first im- 
pression is often a lasting one. Letters to the school should be answered 
promptly. The stationery used should be of good quality and of simple 
yet distinctive design. ‘The name of the school and an unmistakable ad- 
dress are the essentials of a good school letterhead. Long lists of names 
and titles are not good form; they give the impression that the letter is a 
medium of advertisement, when it should be the means of conveying a 
message. 

Interviewing, also, deserves careful planning. The purpose of the 
interview must be kept in mind; the proper subjects should be dis- 
cussed. All this must be done in a way that places both the interviewer 
and the person interviewed at ease. Such preparation on the part of the 
principal is needed as will guarantee the success of any conference. 

Clerks and office layout considered elsewhere. Two subjects that 
might appropriately be considered in a chapter on office standards and 
procedures, namely, clerical assistants and office layout, are treated 
elsewhere in this book. The problem of the responsibilities and charac- 
teristics of the clerical staff is considered in Chapter XII, which deals 
with the personnel and organization for administration, while chapters 
XIII and XIV deal with the problems of layout and other material 
arrangements for the offices of the school. 
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NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES IN THE SMALLER 
SCHOOLS 


Needs in small schools. ‘The discerning administrator of the indi- 
vidual school, no matter what its size, will be able to consider the 
adaptability of the policies or practices that have been canvassed to the 
institution of which he has charge. However, there may be some value 
in reviewing the discussion from the standpoint of differentiation of 
general policy and practice in schools of small enrollments and with 
small staffs as compared with schools of average or larger enrollments 
and staffs. 

Because the scope of all activities carried on is more restricted in 
small schools than in large schools, the office practices to control them 
are less extensive. This does not mean, however, that the practices are 
not diverse and often complex. The permanent-record forms can dis- 
pense with a few items of information that are significant in larger 
schools, although, in practice, the records in both small and large 
schools are not sufficiently comprehensive of all desirable, or even neces- 
sary, information. Fewer supplemental forms are required in small 
schools, as compared with large schools. Filing, both of records and of 
correspondence, can be restricted to fewer divisions in a small school 
and is therefore a less complex process. 

Possibilities and dangers. It is an interesting fact, in connection 
with consideration of the complexity of recording and reporting to 
parents, that the more elaborate forms of appraisal, such as rating forms, 
behavior journals, and anecdotal records, were not originated in the 
larger schools and are used more often in schools of moderate, if not 
small, enrollments. It would seem that the hazards of depersonaliza- 
tion in the larger schools could be somewhat minimized by the pro- 
cedures involved in these more elaborate records and reports; on the 
other hand, the sheer magnitude of the task in applying the procedures 
in large schools may seem prohibitive. The fact that the procedures 
have been found feasible in schools of moderate enrollments suggests 
that they might be adopted to a larger extent than at present in many 
small schools. The smaller enrollments encourage acquaintance with 
pupils and their work which, after all, is what makes such records and 
reports possible. 

Ordinarily little—sometimes no—clerical assistance is available in 
small schools. In recent years the dearth of help of this kind has been 
offset by some help from pupils who are being aided by the National 
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Youth Administration. The small size of the administrative and in- 
structional staff in the small school is accompanied by a smaller degree 
of specialization of function, and an accompaniment of this condition is 
the need for having both principal and teachers share in clerical activity 
somewhat more than in larger schools. However, both principal and 
teachers should be on their guard against sacrificing the discharge of 
some more important function for clerical activities that are not abso- 
lutely essential. 
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QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


. How will a homogeneous classification of office activities serve as a basis 


for allocating the duties of an office force? 


. What are likely to be the tangible results which issue from the office as a 


result of (a) having teachers send in monthly reports, (b) requiring pupils 
to report on a matriculation card the occupation of the father, and (c) 
gathering health information about each pupil? 


. Explain what is implied by each of the five uses to be made of cumulative 


individual-record-card information as determined by the Commission on 
Standard Forms of the Department of Secondary-School Principals. 


. Rate a pupil record card used by some high school of your acquaintance, 


using the standards and items developed by the Commission on Standard 
Forms as a model. 


. Suggest a procedure of investigation in arriving at functions of the perma- 


nent record and of the items required to serve the functions, which you 
would regard as more fundamental than the procedure followed by the 
Commission on Standard Forms. 


. Describe the filing system used in some school. What are its inadequacies? 
. Explain how the reporting and recording of attendance in some high school 


of your acquaintance may be improved. 


. How, in time, can high-school accounting be made standard and uniform? 


With respect to what items should standardization be brought about? 


. Make an analysis of all reports required to be made in some high school, 


indicate which are not used or are used but little, show where needless 
duplications occur, and decide which of the reports you believe to be fully 
worth the cost in the time and money taken to make them. 

Explain how a recording system is or should be related to the educational 
policy of a school. 

Investigate the office procedures and organization, including forms used, 
filing systems and other facilities provided, and personnel doing the work, 
in a number of small secondary schools, and make recommendations for 
improvement. 

Is an office secretary needed in a high school of 200 pupils? 
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Chapter XVI 


Administering Finance 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


Educational program conditioned by finance. Problems of 
finance in high schools have been greatly accentuated in recent years 
by the rapid popularization of secondary education. A steadily increas- 
ing proportion of the school dollar has had to be provided for high- 
school purposes in districts maintaining both elementary and secondary 
schools. Furthermore, demands on the part of pupils for services un- 
known in secondary schools a generation ago have challenged the in- 
genuity of administrative officers to provide the funds which the new 
services require. New buildings or the enlargement and remodeling of 
old structures to meet current needs, the expansion of school sites to 
provide for new activities, and the acquisition of modern equipment 
and supplies to make possible the offering of new instructional oppor- 
tunities have also made heavy demands on the resources of communi- 
ties throughout the United States. Finding sources of income, planning 
expenditures to conform to the educational program, and obtaining the 
greatest return from the funds available have been problems difficult 
enough to perplex the most astute students of educational finance. 

Since in the final analysis the educational program of any school is 
determined by finance, it should be apparent that the administrative 
officers in the public secondary schools of the future must be competent 
in the field of school finance. This competence is all the more important 
because of the interactions which take place between school and com- 
munity over questions of finance. The support received by the school 
depends on the willingness as well as the ability of the community to 
provide the necessary funds. Conversely, the willingness of the com- 
munity to support the school depends largely on the confidence it has in 
the administrative leadership of its school. 

Sources of support for secondary schools. The leaders in adminis- 
tration must look to all three levels of government for the support of 
secondary schools. While the local unit is still the most important source 
of support, both state and Federal support are increasing in magnitude. 
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The source of the funds is of importance, since money secured from 
either state or Federal government must usually be administered in par- 
ticular ways or according to specialized forms or procedures which 
regulate its management and determine the method of financial ac- 
counting to be observed in the local school system. 

In addition to the general educational outlays, the high-school prin- 
cipal has certain other funds to administer. —These moneys are made 
necessary because of certain activities within the individual school 
and hence are sometimes referred to as ‘‘internal’’ funds. Such funds 
are used chiefly in connection with extracurriculum activities and 
auxiliary enterprises, such as the school store and the school cafeteria. 
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Responsibility of the principal. As the administrative officer of 
one of the basic units of the educational system, the high-school princi- 
pal is vitally concerned not only with the routine procedures of finance 
but also with its fundamental social nature. If he is to comprehend 
fully the part which he himself is to play, he should be able to envision 
his position in the whole area of educational finance. To do this, he 
must have a knowledge not only of the general nature of school revenue 
and expenditure but also of the specific factors which affect his own 
local situation. He can then discuss financial matters and problems at 
issue with the board of education, with his superintendent, with the 
teachers, and with the patrons of his school, and can bring to bear on 
local problems the judgment and the influence which he is peculiarly 
equipped to wield. 

In the management of his school, the principal usually has an im- 
portant part in the preparation and administration of the school budget. 
Table 98 shows the results of an extensive survey of 522 high schools, 
made in 1929, covering the entire country and including schools of all 
sizes. It reveals that approximately 70 per cent of all principals re- 
sponding had budgets to administer, the percentage in the group in- 
creasing slightly with the size of the school. While conditions may have 
changed to some extent in the intervening years, it seems reasonable to 
assume that principals still wield an important influence in budget 
administration. 

There is a marked variation among individual principals, however, 
with respect to the degree of authority exercised over budgetary and 
accounting procedures. ‘The primary basis of this differentiation is in 
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TABLE 98 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPALS WHO HAVE BUDGETS TO ADMINISTER ! 


ENROLLMENT GROUP PER CENT 
PO eo ok eS, 66.7 
II SEER BAAS ce Wek hee ge me 1 ad 58.6 
MEDS I) MN tA) yi, care n/dia ea he a es Po 69.1 
FO COT SU) ee i gn ae 70.7 
RE TOU eRe aS ee), 73.6 
wee Gg OE Min! 0) RN a ee) ere Ae 63.2 
RMT SOQ) aie > fesse m cle vn ote chow as oa 71.6 
MTL SUD 2400 (ts 
EEN TSAI OND) Mirae e's Ses acs RRA de vb OE 74.4 
uaa ME PPE Or so Sh che ola ee bbhes dabwal. 69.7 


terms of the organization of the school, that is, whether it is an inde- 
pendent unit (as in a township high-school or union high-school dis- 
trict) or a unit in a city system. 

In the independent school, where the principal is in effect the ad- 
ministrative officer of the local board of education, it is his function to 
assume full charge of financial procedures, concerning himself with the 
income and expenditure of the district and the routine of budget for- 
mulation and administration. In such instances, the principal exercises 
the same range of activities as does the superintendent in city systems, 
except that he has no concern with kindergartens or elementary schools. 

In a unit school, which is but part of a broader system of control and 
administration, it is the function of the principal to work with the super- 
intendent in financial matters rather than to exercise such authority 
directly under the board of education. In such systems, the superin- 
tendent is the chief adviser of the board with respect to finance and 
usually has control over the procedures of making and administering 
the budget. The principal, then, is responsible to the superintendent, 
who, as the controlling officer of the system, may call on the principal 
to share financial responsibilities to the extent desired. 

In this respect, as in others, the relationships between the principal 
and the central office are of a widely varying character. A recent study 
of such relationships revealed “that the status of the principal in the 
local school is a reflection of the administrative theory of the central 
office. If the central office wants the principal to be the intellectual and 
professional leader of his school, responsibilities will be accorded to the 
principal commensurate with the influence which the central office de- 


1 Taken from W. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner, Office Practices in Secondary Schools, 
p. 218. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, Incorporated, 1930. 
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sires him to wield. If, on the contrary, the principal is conceived by 
the central office as a ‘super’ clerk, he will be weighted with routine 
responsibilities, deprived of clerical assistance, and regarded only as the 
titular head of the local school.” } 

Aims and purposes of the budget. The two essentials in any sys- 
tem of financial administration are income and expenditure; it is the 
purpose of the budget to chart in advance the probable character of 
both aspects in such a fashion that the total ends of the enterprise may 
best be served. The process of making the budget, then, must consist 
of three essential parts: (1) the formulation of the program which the 
schools should undertake; (2) the determination of the amount and 
character of the funds available, that is, whether the funds are general 
and may be used for any purpose or whether they are restricted by con- 
ditions imposed by their source to some specialized form of education; 
and (3) the effective interrelationship of these two factors. Once for- 
mulated and adopted, the budget then provides a guide for action on 
the part of its administrators and enables them to gauge their immedi- 
ate actions according to ultimate ends, thus giving them further experi- 
ence for an even more refined planning for the following year. 

The budgetary process, particularly in so extensive an institution as 
the public school, becomes exceedingly complex, and it is often difficult 
for the principal to determine whether the budget which he makes is as 
satisfactory as it should be. In order to provide some basis for evalua- 
tion, Campbell analyzed a large body of literature on budgetary pro- 
cedure. He concluded that there are six chief criteria of excellence. 
While these apply to the total budget, and hence go beyond the 
responsibility of those principals who are in unit systems, the concepts 
involved should be of value in even the most limited areas of budgetary 
procedure. 


1. Inclusiveness. The budget presents a complete picture of the financial plan 
for operating the schools... . 

2. Balance (articulation of ends with means). The budget considers the needs 
of all legitimate activities in the school system in relation to each other and to 
the organization as a whole; it contemplates the total expenditures for all pur- 
poses from the standpoint of the anticipated income. .. . 

3. Responsibility. ‘The budgetary procedure definitely places the responsibility 
for directing the preparation, the presentation and defense, and the execution 

1 William C. Reavis, Edward C. Bolmeier, and Wippert A. Stumpf, Relations of 
School Principals to the Central Administrative Office in Large Cities, p. 366. Bulletin 66, 


Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, 
1937. 
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of the budget on the executive head of the school system and the responsibility 
for its review and adoption on the board of education. . . . 


4. Fiscal Control. ‘The budget serves as an instrument in controlling income 
and disbursements. . . . 

5. Flexibility. In providing for financial control, the budgetary procedure 
recognizes the possibility of emergencies which necessitate such change from 
the original financial plan as is compatible with its safeguarding asa whole. . .. 

6. Publicity. ‘The budgetary procedure includes adequate provisions for in- 
forming the public of the proposals contained in the plan for carrying on the 
school operations; it offers the opportunity of criticism and suggestions to 
parties interested in the conduct of the schools. 


The form of the budget. Since the budget is the blueprint of the 
financial activities of the school, its form as a document is of marked 
significance. In the first place, its provisions should be such that they 
will conform to the criteria just outlined. Further, it should be rela- 
tively uniform from year to year, so that it will be possible to have a 
ready comparability of data. While it is inevitable that the form must 
change to some extent with the evolving school program, the changes 
should be made in such a fashion as not to disturb the continuity of the 
other items. Therefore, if the principal finds that his budget is not in 
conformity with the best practice and wishes to modify it, he must do so 
in such a manner that he can still compare the figures of one year with 
those of the next, even though additional and supplementary figures 
may be added. He will probably find it necessary to keep his budget in 
a continuous stage of evolution, but in doing so he should not sacrifice 
the data which his previous budgets can supply. 

One of the most important influences on the form of the local school 
budget comes from the state statutes regulating such matters. Thirty- 
five states have more or less elaborate provisions of this sort.2 The prin- 
cipal, guided in unit systems by the superintendent, must take such 
requirements into account in building his budget, supplementing and 
integrating them in terms of his own school program. 

Formulation of the budget. Since the budget is such an important 
aspect of the administration of the school, it is obvious that its prepara- 
tion is a matter of vital concern to the principal. The essential data 
which are needed to formulate a budget effectively are so specific that 
it is best to start the period of preparation considerably in advance of the 


1Raymond Guy Campbell, State Supervision and Regulation of Budgetary Procedure in 
Public School Systems, pp. 14-18. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 

2 Ibid., p. 100. 
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time when the budget must be presented for adoption. In the broadest 
sense, budget formulation is a continuous process, since the principal 
should constantly keep in mind, during the course of the year, what 
changes are called for and what present emergencies should become the 
basis for future certainties. His staff will also be making requests from 
time to time, and he should attempt to encompass these, so far as feasi- 
ble, in his future budget plans. Nevertheless, the period of definite prep- 
aration should not be delayed too long, and it is probably best to have 
a regular and recurrent time schedule on which to work. On such a 
time schedule, definite dates may be set for the completion of each of 
the steps of budgetary procedure. 

In an enterprise so vast as the public-school system, the income and 
expenditure must necessarily be very large and complex in detail. Ac- 
cordingly, the budget itself, if it is to be most effective, requires much 
thought and planning in its preparation and operation, not only from 
its chief administrator but also from all others concerned with it. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, for the principal of the school to analyze all 
the needs of the school without conferring with his staff, each member 
of which will have something significant to say concerning his own 
needs and those of the school. This conclusion would seem to be borne 
out in the experiences of the city of Evansville, Indiana, where a cen- 
trally determined budget and supply system was supplanted by one 
which called forth the efforts of the whole staff. After applying a num- 
ber of criteria to both systems, Plumb concluded that there could be no 
doubt that the latter was the better. He could not determine whether 
the improvement noted was a result of the change in budgetary pro- 
cedure or of the changed relationship between the business office and 
the individual schools. Since these were mutually interacting factors, 
however, he felt that clear placement of credit for the improvement was 
not important.! 

In the larger schools, where subjects have become the bases for de- 
partments, it is often the practice to allow each department head a 
budget which he can administer. Reavis and Woellner found this to be 
the case in 53.3 per cent of the schools in the largest enrollment group- 
ing (2001-6500 pupils) represented in their study.? In the larger schools, 
it is particularly necessary for the principal to confer with his staff in 
budget-making, since otherwise he cannot secure a realistic picture of 


1 Milton Lyle Plumb, “Improving Budgetary Procedure in the Public Schools of 
Evansville, Indiana,” p. 180. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1933. 

2 Op. cit., p. 225. 
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his school’s needs. In fact, as is shown in Table 99, the amount of such 
participation increases directly with the size of the school. From the 
standpoint of democratic school administration, such participation is 
desirable in schools of all sizes, although the extent will increase with 
the magnitude and complexity of the program. 


TABLE 99 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF BUDGETS PREPARED ON THE BASIS OF ESTIMATES OF 
TEACHERS FOR EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ! 


ENROLLMENT GROUP NUMBER PER CENT 
MT Re ose iets ces dee) Gla toes 2 20.9 
OU EWE lc oben be ss 10 34.5 
Deemer ee Pe, fas 40.0 
Ry A ee Re ee ks ee kha outs en eS 44 58.7 
MEN EM AER es hao. sw aged sie See bt. b a Gan 40 55.6 
MCN Mee evi Se aa fe teak SZ 59.8 
WEL ORM Wiles S00) aca ae es Sy 60.0 
Wl. (CSU eA 1 OS a ne 35 61.4 
MOLE OIE. Soh cc ce cknavausedbeces 30 69.8 
etch bo. 20 6: nr rr rr 292 55.9 


Perhaps the most important single function of the principal in the 
process of budget making lies in the area of unit-cost studies. A re- 
cent comprehensive summary of the literature with respect to the 
budget concludes that ‘Students in the field appear to be in general 
agreement that budget amounts should be based on the educational 
program, and determined upon the basis of unit costs. Specific data 
which should be available for making estimates include: total and school 
population, probable enrollment increases, pupil-teacher ratios to be 
maintained, equipment and supply quotas, salary schedules, facts as to 
economic and social conditions and trends, the financial ability of the 
district, and receipts and expenditures of preceding years.” ? 

In those systems in which the high-school principal is the administra- 
tive officer of the board, as in township or union-high-school districts, 
it will be his duty to secure all such relevant items in the preparation of 
the budget. In unit systems, it will be his function to do his share in 
securing them for the whole community and, in particular, in making 
such studies of his own school as will provide data comparable with 
- those of other schools in the system and elsewhere. In addition to aiding 
him to make his budget effective, a system of unit-cost studies will be of 

1Taken from Reavis and Woellner, of. cit., p. 228. 


2 W. W. Theisen and Reuben P. Heuer, “Budgetary Procedure,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, VIII (April, 1938), 136. 
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value to the principal in helping him to understand his school, in pro- 
viding irrefutable evidence of needs, and, by comparison with similar 
information for other schools, in suggesting places where economies 
may be effected. It will indicate whether the essentials or the nonessen- 
tials are being stressed and will form the basis of answer for public 
inquiries concerning school expenditures. 

One of the most flexible and productive measures of educational 
finance is the per-pupil cost. ‘This can be readily calculated for the 
school as a whole or, depending on the completeness of the accounting 
procedure, for various items or groups of items which involve expendi- 
ture. ‘Thus in the per-pupil cost the principal has at hand a type of 
index figure of the cost of administration in his school or, even more 
narrowly, of the cost of administrative salaries or office supplies. This 
particular index of cost will help him, in the first instance, by providing 
a unit by which he may gauge roughly the increased or decreased ex- 
penditures for particular budget items in terms of an increase or de- 
crease in the number of pupils in his school. A second advantage of 
this measure is that it permits comparison between schools, even those 
of widely varying sizes, although, of course, in the more elaborate 
analyses, the smaller schools will usually have fewer items. Since this 
particular index lends itself so readily to comparability, it is of particu- 
lar value in achieving the advantages just enumerated for cost indices in 
general. 

The utility of the per-pupil cost as an index of expenditures by show- 
ing comparable data for five high schools of widely varying size is sug- 
gested by the evidence in ‘Table 100. In securing these figures, the prin- 
cipal of each school divided total expenditures in his school for the year 
into a group of significant items affecting all pupils and then divided 
each amount by the total number of such pupils enrolled. The principal 
of each of these schools has prepared figures which will furnish him a 
ready method of calculating probable costs for the coming year and by 
which he can examine into the distribution of the funds expended by 
his school in order to determine whether or not the expenditures are 
equitable. 

It is readily apparent from an examination of Table 100 that, with 
the single exception of School A, which is a rather small school, size of 
enrollment does not seem to be a markedly significant factor in the per- 
pupil cost in the schools studied. The figures fluctuate considerably 
from school to school, and neither increase nor decrease uniformly. 
This irregular variation even among schools of the same size is also 
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TABLE 100 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL PER-PupIL EXPENDITURES IN FIVE SCHOOLS OF WIDELY 
VARYING ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 1 


Prer-Pupit EXPENDITURES 


Bupcet ITEMs ee eee ee ae Te 1, A SR. SOE ae Oe 
School A | School B | School C | School D | School E 


OO | | | | 


Enrollment 235 934 1615 3558 6508 
Peieimisteations: eesti. eel ew. $26.11 | $ 7.02 $ 9.41 $ 9.62 $ 7.56 
GRA Ed oo hohe s Bee. 6 wracs 74.54 50.36 52.96 78.05 76.31 
Auxiliary Service to Pupils (net). . 12.57 10.59 .68 5.84 1.11 
Syoerauion arerlant. 3). ..f0 6.5... 24.75 3.76 15.68 17.60 7.80 
Maintenance of Plant........... 4.96 10 58 2.43 3.66 
RR MICOAL GES lee ce cw nes 11.36 — 112 59 yo 
Total Current Expenses....... $154.29 | $72.43 $80.43 | $114.13 | $98.15 
ICE VICe come tee iys bis) o's «ws — ree $30.68 $30.40 $30.30 
(ORT OUI) EOS SA a $3.96 | $ .06 ts 95 — 
ley CESS oS 5) cde oa. $158.25 | $72.49 | $111.86 | $145.48 | $128.45 


clearly shown by the data presented in Table 101. The unit costs there 
presented for identical items vary to a considerable degree, the total 
administrative expense and the individual items concerned being ap- 
proximately twice as much in School G as they are in School I. It 
seems probable that School G also has a high expenditure in other items 
than administration, since its total expenditures are appreciably higher 
than those of the other school. The principal of School G may justify his 
increased expenditures on the ground that he is furnishing additional 


TABLE 101 


ANALYSIS OF PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR ADMINISTRATION IN FIVE SCHOOLS OF 
APPROXIMATELY THE SAME ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 1 


PER-PupIL EXPENDITURES 


BUDGET ITEMS oY eeE?JY — sSa—n 
School F | School G | School H | School I | School J * 


Enrollment 1270 1310 1433 1542 1615 

ae Ry ne en $10.25 $12.87 $7.64 $7.24 $8.60 
SH 9 ey) .96 24 16 .63 
(POMZA SS Oo) Glen ae a ar 15 .93 — — 18 
Menara bulletins,.€tc,...,.... . — 12 — — — 
Traveling Expenses............ 12 .07 — 02 — 
Miscellaneous: :,........6.0.55- — 10 -— — — 


——— | | | | 


Total Administration........... 


Total Current Expenditures of 
SOT 7 a er $94.13 | $120.61 | $76.10 | $86.95 | $80.43 


* School J is the same as School C in Table 100. 


1 William C. Reavis, unpublished material, October, 1935. 
K—40 
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services, but if he is wise he will examine the offerings of his school 
closely to make sure that his contention is correct and that he is not 
overspending. 

Another interesting situation, and perhaps more frequently found, 
may be seen by comparing the expenditures for supplies of schools H, 
I, and J. Here are three schools the total current expenditures of which 
are roughly the same. Yet for the item of administrative supplies, 
School J spends three times as much as either of the other two schools. 
The principal of this school thus has a warning sign that this particular 
item is perhaps not being efficiently and economically administered in 
his school. It is possible that the school he heads has provided expanded 
services which call for an increased expenditure, but he should make 
sure that this is indeed the case and that the additional cost is justifi- 
able.} 

Attention should be called to the bases of analysis used in tables 100 
and 101. It will be seen that Table 101 has a narrower classification 
than Table 100, since it takes the item ‘“‘administration”’ and subjects it 
to further analysis. Even more refined analysis can, of course, be made. 
For instance, the item “‘salaries’? might be still further divided so as to 
show the principal’s salary, the total salary of the clerical staff, and 
other administrative salaries. Similarly, the item ‘‘supplies’’ could be 
analyzed to show the cost of each item used. It is a matter of the prin- 
cipal’s discretion as to how far he will wish to carry this sort of cost 
analysis. In smaller schools, the subdivision need not be so refined as it 
is in the larger schools. ‘To some extent, too, the degree of analysis must 
depend on the flexibility of the budget and accounting forms, since they 
furnish the essential data for the analyses. In any school, however, it is 
well to analyze costs as comprehensively as possible, since only in this 
way can the principal build up and understand the larger and more 
general groupings of expenditures. Also, such detailed studies will fur- 
nish the principal with more effective instruments by which to plan and 
control future expenditures. | 

In making the budget it is too much to expect that the schedule of 
desirable expenditures will always be exactly balanced by the forecast 
of probable receipts. Usually a period of adjustment is necessary before 
the budget is in final form and ready for presentation to the board for 
adoption. It is during this period that most of the disagreement with 


1 A further discussion concerning per-pupil cost analyses as a method of effecting 
economies will be found in William C. Reavis’s ‘Improvement and Economy in 
Secondary-School Administration,” Bulletin 45, Proceedings of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals (1933), pp. 35-45. 
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respect to the budget is likely to arise. The shifting of items must de- 
pend on the individual circumstances, so that little counsel can here be 
given as to procedures. The principal should, however, have a clear 
idea as to which items of expenditure are most essential and which may 
be curtailed or dispensed with readily. He should also be sure that his 
school is furnishing its essential services on the most economical basis 
and that he is not depriving the pupils of supplementary facilities be- 
cause of wasteful practices in the activities which are being carried on. 

When the budget is finally formulated and has been approved by the 
board, it is customary for it to be printed and made available for dis- 
tribution to all interested parties. In smaller districts, publication of the 
essential facts in the local newspaper may serve this purpose equally 
well. The people who support the school have a right to know the 
nature of the expenditures, and if they read and understand the budget, 
they will usually be better informed concerning the school and more 
favorably disposed toward support of the school. 

Operation of the budget. Once the budget has been prepared, 
considered, and finally adopted, it becomes the basis for the financial 
operation of the school during the period of its application. The budget 
and the accounting system must be mutually interrelated, each being 
formulated in terms of the other. In this way, the budget can serve as 
the financial plan guiding the individual accounting operations which, 
in turn, provide the basis for the formulation of the budget for the en- 
suing year. Likewise, if the full benefits derived from detailed cost 
analyses are to be made available for future use, it is essential that full 
accounting take place for all funds. 

The procedures of accounting and financial administration should be 
standardized and uniform. A set of forms should be evolved, adequate 
to handle most of the customary situations which arise and yet simple 
and self-explanatory. The channels through which the forms must pass 
should be definitely and clearly established in such a manner that trans-_ 
actions will become routine in character, thus requiring as little special 
attention as possible. In this way, accounting procedures may be so 
simplified as to be used in a routine fashion by any person concerned, 
while providing a basis of comparability and of uniformity which will 
facilitate auditing and later use of the figures involved. 

An important matter in the administration of school finance is the 
time at which requests for requisitions on the budget may be submitted 
to the principal. In the smaller schools, it is probably satisfactory, 
because of fewness of such requests, for them to be made at any time 
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needs arise. In the larger schools, however, the process of submittal 
should be systematized in order to conform to the best administrative 
practice. In a study of a large number of high schools, it was found that 
77.8 per cent of the schools with enrollments under 100 permitted re- 
quests for requisitions at any time, whereas this practice was followed 
by only 39.5 per cent of the schools with enrollments from 2000 to 6500. 
Conversely, the percentage of schools specifying definite periods for 
requests to be made increased with the size of the enrollment grouping.! 

In view of the obvious advantages of having requests for requisitions 
submitted in written form, it is surprising to note that, in the study just 
cited, 17 per cent of the principals allowed oral requests to be made. 
Considerable overlapping of procedures was discovered, 62 per cent of 
the principals requiring requests to be presented on printed forms and 
76 per cent accepting requests in writing but with no form prescribed. 
The proportion allowing oral requests is greater among the smaller 
schools than among the larger.? Once the requests have been approved 
by the principal, the requisitions are customarily prepared by clerical 
assistants, the frequency of this practice increasing with the prevalence 
of clerical service.’ 

In those schools which have departmental heads, it is frequently the 
custom for the principal to delegate to such persons the power of issuing 
requisitions for their own departments. In the schools studied by Reavis 
and Woellner, this practice was followed by 41.6 per cent of the schools, 
the percentage rising from 22.2 in schools with enrollments under 100 
to 86.0 in schools with enrollments from 2000 to 6500.4 

The principal or the persons to whom he delegates the responsibility 
of making requisitions should always ascertain whether the items and 
amounts involved conform with the budget and can safely be taken care 
of within the limits of unspent balances. In order to do this, he must 
not only keep the budgetary provisions in mind but must also have up- 
to-date information as to the amounts remaining in each of the budget 
categories. Where the principal is the chief budgetary officer for the 
school district, he will have this information at his disposal, provided 
his accounting procedures are adequate; but the principal in city sys- 
tems must either keep a set of books for his own school or secure periodic 
reports from the central administrative office. In some systems, budget 
information is provided periodically by bulletins from the superintend- 


1 Reavis and Woellner, of. cit., pp. 220-221. 


2 Calculated from figures presented by Reavis and Woellner, ibid., pp. 220-222. 
3 Ibid., pp. 223-224. 4 Ibid., p. 226. 
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ent’s office. Where this practice is followed, the information thus re- 
ceived will ordinarily be sufficient. Where the practice just described is 
in use, the principal, in order to have current information regarding his 
budget, may find it necessary to set up a system of memorandum ac- 
counts in his own office. While it is not necessary, particularly in larger 
systems, to have constant recourse to such accounts in approving each 
requisition, however small, it is essential that the principal have at all 
times a clear idea of the general trend of expenditures in relation to the 
balances available. 

In the operation of any budget, no matter how carefully and scientif- 
ically prepared, circumstances change and emergencies arise which, 
since they could not be foreseen, were not provided for in the schedule 
of receipts and expenditures. It is for such contingencies that emer- 
gency funds are usually provided and that arrangements are sometimes 
allowed whereby funds may be transferred from one account to another, 
Such devices are to be regarded as' extreme measures, however, and 
should be used as such. The report of the study previously cited had the 
following to say concerning practices in meeting emergencies: 


Data . . . show that 141, or 27 per cent, of the 522 boards of education 
regard the items of the budget as fixed and not subject to transfer. This should 
impress upon principals the necessity of observing the most careful practices 
in budget administration. While it is true that some purchases not provided 
for in the budget may be made from the emergency item usually incorporated 
in budgets, the principal cannot justify requisitions on the emergency fund 
unless the needs were clearly impossible to anticipate at the time the budget 
was made. The further fact that 49 of the 522 boards of education provide no 
item for meeting emergency issues presents support for the warning given. 
Although 342, or 65.5 per cent, of the budgets include emergency items which 
permit purchases not provided for, and 286, or 54.8 per cent, of the boards of 
education sanction the transfer of funds from one item to another, the principal 
who would ask for approval of requisitions under such provisions, except in 
cases of real emergency, would be unwise indeed. 


FINANCING EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Responsibility of the principal. Among the funds which exist 
within the school itself, those having to do with extracurriculum activi- 
ties are probably at once the largest and the most complex in manage- 
ment. Extracurriculum activities are so diverse in form and nature and 
their growth has been so rapid that, in many schools, they constitute a 


1 Ibid., pp. 218-219. 
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perplexing problem in administration, among the most important as- 
pects of which is the matter of their finances. Here the dual factors of 
efficiency and educational importance must be considered. The activ- 
ities are in the school system because of their educational value, and 
this should be enhanced wherever possible not only by giving pupils 
experience in the handling of financial matters but also by furnishing 
them an example of effectiveness and efficiency in this respect. Extra- 
curriculum finance entails a certain amount of centralization of ad- 
ministrative control together with the standardizing of administrative 
procedures. Some schools have developed fairly successful methods in 
administering extracurriculum finance, but in most high schools the 
plans seem to be in an evolutionary stage, varying widely with the na- 
ture of the program as well as with other factors. 

The raising of funds. A recent inquiry responded to by 72 princi- 
pals of secondary schools of all types in all regions of the country pro- 
vides much valuable information with respect to the financial adminis- 
tration of extracurriculum activities.1 The procedures carried on in 
some schools are of the most approved and highly developed sort; in 
other schools, apparently little or no attention has been given to this 
problem, with the result that unsatisfactory practices are followed. 

The methods which were reported as being used in securing financial 
support for general extracurriculum activities in the schools represented 
are revealed in Table 102. It is evident from the data that the practices 
are still largely confined to the individual activities and, even there, to 
more or less expedient and random devices. Despite the recommenda- 
tion, oft-repeated in recent years, that there should be a single fee 
which would provide the basis of support for all activities, only 22 in- 
stitutions, or 31 per cent of the entire number, now use this means of 
raising funds. Similarly, it will be seen that only 11 schools receive 
funds of any sort from the board of education, despite the frequent rec- 
ommendation that such should be the case. It is evident that funds 
derived from the diverse sources reported would offer many problems 
of administration. 

A separate inquiry made with respect to intramural athletics reveals 
that support by the board of education is a most important factor, being 
reported by 45 of the 72 schools. Other sources of support are similar to 
those reported for general activities in Table 102. The sources of funds 
for interscholastic athletics are also much the same, the season-ticket 


1 The figures reported in this section are taken from an unpublished study com- 
piled by W. C. Reavis in December, 1937. 
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TABLE 102 


PRACTICES EMPLOYED IN 72 SCHOOLS TO SECURE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 
EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


NUMBER OF 


PRACTICES EMPLOYED Scubols 


Proceeds from club enterprises (as, sale of publications, tickets for per- 
RE ORC) Mee. ares eee CL TA, SE OU Oe TS es So 


SE STRICT DOTS 20 11°. a Sslivy: div citanewis.« wa isdeee deem, agus Baoecun 38 
Proceeds from special sales (candy, rummage, etc.).................... 35 
General fund raised for all extracurriculum activities.................. 22 
Assessments on members whenever money is needed................... 18 
Reeccur aon caleteria, school store, etc. 20 2. 0 OP OR oe 13 
Pimmem eonmnoarcror education... 7: P22 AAT re Sr 11 
Each member pays his own expenses when necessary.................. 10 
Armee tTIDUUONS ANd Conations «..«..: 26 06:25, age tenon poche mis sss ea oe 7 
WV metaeyecemeribuuons trom members! 2... i oe uk es ce pee ces 4 
omimnations onabove and other Sources... «60 ¢¢4.4-uysuby dive en falelsew 16 


and individual-ticket sales being most important. Careful cost analysis 
would in all probability reveal that the board of education should be 
credited with a larger share of support than is indicated in Table 102. 
The board, of course, pays for the time spent in supervision by the 
principal and faculty sponsors, provides facilities for activities, and in 
other ways difficult to calculate supports the extracurriculum pro- 
gram. 

Table 102 also reveals the fact that regular and special assessments of 
fees by individual organizations are among the most frequent sources of 
funds for extracurriculum activities. Among the schools which use this 
method, 25 have informal collection at opportune times, while 23 have 
formal notification and collection on a specified day and 16 adopt and 
follow a definite financial program. Miscellaneous practices are fol- 
lowed by 7 other institutions. In 40 schools, an officer of each organiza- 
tion concerned has the responsibility for collecting dues and assessments; 
while in 36 schools, this function is discharged by the organization 
sponsor; and in 18 other institutions, by the principal, the school treas- 
urer, or some other designated person. In some schools, this responsi- 
bility is divided between two persons or more. In view of the misunder- 
standings likely to arise when members of the school faculty collect 
money, it is surprising that the practice is followed so frequently. 

A general fund for activities, obtained either by a single compre- 
hensive fee or by the pooling of income derived from several sources, 
covering all or a large range of the activities authorized, has received 
much favorable discussion in recent years in the literature of secondary 
education. This practice is not widespread, however, so far as the group 
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of schools under consideration is concerned. In schools in which such 
a fund exists, it is apparently derived from a wide range of sources, 
the individual schools using several or many methods. Figures indi- 
cating the sources of this fund are shown in Table 103. The sources 
are almost as varied as are the methods of financing extracurriculum 
activities in the schools, reported in Table 102. 


TABLE 103 


METHODS OF RAISING MONEY FOR GENERAL ACTIVITIES FUND IN 22 SCHOOLS 
MAINTAINING SUCH A FUND 


METHODS OF RaIsING MONEY Noarees 
Sale, of one: general activities ticket )..0.0" (00. ee, 22 
Proceeds from enterprises, such as plays, parties, and other entertainments 21 
Percentage of receipts from all’organizations. °7-7..)).... 4) sae 7 
Funds from board’ of*education 7.2.8 SYN aes ieee 5 
Receipts from special projects, such as cafeteria, school store, etc....... 4 
Regular or Special drives or'sales... 02. .0:...- «04 os ee oe 3 
Other Sources: MER Ee. AE RRR eo 7 


The raising of funds for the support of extracurriculum activities can, 
and often does, create serious problems in school management, if al- 
lowed to get out of hand. The competition for funds may become 
vicious and create serious differences between organizations. ‘The re- 
sulting experience of pupils participating in the activities may thus be 
anything but beneficial. The general fund for activities eliminates to 
some extent the weakness indicated by rendering drives for funds less 
restricted in nature. However, if the fund is not carefully administered, 
the competition among organizations for their share of the general fund 
may become so pronounced as seriously to hamper the effectiveness of 
the general fund. 

The administration of funds. ‘The most serious problems in con- 
nection with extracurriculum activities pertain to the administration of 
funds. It is as essential that good business methods be used in extra- 
curriculum finance as with any other school funds, particularly since it 
is in extracurriculum affairs that most pupils secure their first experi- 
ence in public finance. 

The customary practice found in the schools studied was to have a 
general treasurer within the school administer the extracurriculum 
funds. This practice was found in 44 of the 72 schools. The principal 
administered the funds in 27 schools, while the treasurers of the different 
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organizations performed this function in 13 schools. In 27 schools, the 
funds were reported as being administered by some other person or 
group of persons. Inasmuch as there were only 72 schools reporting, it is 
apparent that considerable overlapping of responsibility exists in some 
of the schools. Special inquiries made with respect to the financing of 
intramural and interscholastic athletics revealed that approximately 
the same situation holds true in these two fields, although both are 
almost exclusively under faculty control. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education pointed out the weak- 
nesses inherent in having the principal act as the treasurer for the extra- 
curriculum activity funds, a practice commonly found only in the 
smaller schools. ‘The survey further concluded that the best practice is 
to have a general treasurer rather than to have complete autonomy for 
each activity.! 

Usually some member of the school staff is asked to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of general treasurer, his other duties sometimes being 
lightened for this purpose. It was found, in the study here chiefly drawn 
upon, that in those schools in which there is a general treasurer of all 
activities, this position is held by the head of the commercial depart- 
ment in 27 schools, by the school clerk in 15 schools, by some faculty 
member not in the commercial department in 8 schools, and by the 
treasurer of the student-government organization in 5 schools. In 17 
schools, some other official or some combination of officials is used. 

A further indication of failure to follow good business practice is the 
fact that 44 schools reported that the person who administers the extra- 
curriculum funds is not under bond. ‘Twenty-four schools require a 
bond of the treasurer, 2 schools require two signatures on checks in lieu 
of a bond for the officials concerned, and 2 other schools failed to indi- 
cate their practice. It seems likely that the failure to require bonds is in 
part due to the lack of centralization of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the funds. | 

Only 45 of the schools reported that the annual expenditures for 
general extracurriculum activities were made on a budget plan, 6 re- 
ported a partial budgetary plan, and 21 reported operating without a 
budget. Eighteen schools reported that no budget was made for intra- 
mural athletics, and 12 schools reported that they did not have a 
budget for interscholastic athletics. The failure on the part of a con- 
siderable number of the schools to plan their income and expenditures 


1 William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activ- 
ities, p. 50. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 26, 1933. 
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is understandable in view of the diversity of procedures for collecting 
extracurriculum funds and the lack of centralization of administration. 

The various procedures of accounting used in the schools studied are 
presented in Table 104. This table indicates that an appreciable num- 
ber of the schools surveyed followed practices of accepted business 
standing in accounting for their extracurriculum activity funds. Nega- 
tively, however, it is apparent that a number of the schools are not fol- 
lowing such practices. Once again this is probably due largely to the 
lack of centralized administration for such funds in many schools. 


TABLE 104 


SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTING USED IN 72 SCHOOLS IN ADMINISTERING THE FUNDS OF 
EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


PRocepures Usep N ScHoneae 
(a) Cash journal kept by central treasurer... .*).....-.05 >) ee ee 48 
(b)sLedger/regularly posted /: . #ia.aek Sieh SPAR AIned 2 Siete 58 
(1) One! page foreach organization. 0. 0). we sun ee 59 
(2) One page for each account (merchant) dealt with............ 1 
(c); Duplicate receiptibook kept i% sai.2 Soa ee 39 
(d) Requisitions kept in duplicate or triplicatés ...................39% 34 
(1) Specifications of goods ordered written in................... 30 
(2) Space for signature of responsible parties................... 29 
(3) One copy to treasurer, one to merchant, one to organization. . 23 
(e) Voucher checks for all disbursements:)..;........... 2... a eee 48 
(1) Specifications for goods to be purchased written in........... 18 
(2) Signature.of all. responsible parties)... 24... 0...) a Z5 
(f) Ticket report made whenever necessary .........../,...-+. 0. spt 37 
(g) Additional procedures reported: 
(1) Treasurer gives principal financial report each month......... 1 
(2) Machine bookkeeping: i005. tic tee es ct en ee 1 
(3) Ticket report made on conclusion of each activity or perform- 
BTCC resis vdetonot al pcieh a SaAauauiee tome See enMaaee a rede i eee 1 


Almost all the schools (67) keep their extracurriculum funds in a 
specified local bank, only 3 keeping the funds in the school vault and 
only 1 allowing them to be managed by the treasurer of each organiza- 
tion. One school failed to specify how the funds are managed. 

Expenditures are customarily authorized by the approval of the 
sponsor (54 schools), the principal (42 schools), a vote of the member- 
ship of the activity (19 schools), the director of extracurriculum activi- 
ties (3 schools), and other persons or methods (19 schools). Obviously, 
a number of schools have several methods by which the expenditure of 
funds may be authorized, another example of the prevalent lack of cen- 
tralization of administration of such funds. Fifty-seven schools definitely 
limit the amount of money which may be spent by any one organization 
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or activity, while 11 schools have no such limitation, and the remainder 
have provisional requirements. 

In the event of a deficit in the treasury of any activity, 20 schools 
allow funds to be transferred from some other activity and 48 do not; 
8 schools qualified their answers in some respect. If such a transfer is 
allowed either as a regular practice or in special instances, it must in- 
variably be authorized by a faculty member, the principal being most 
frequently charged with this duty in the schools studied. Where there is 
a surplus, it is generally used by the organization itself in either the 
current or the subsequent year. 

Fifty-one of the institutions studied reported that an annual audit of 
the accounts of the individual organizations and their officers is re- 
quired; 16 reported that no such audit is made. With respect to inter- 
scholastic funds, however, periodic audits are made in 64 schools and 
are not made in 6 schools. It is encouraging to note that an audit of 
some sort is the accepted practice in the large majority of the schools; 
as a requisite of good financial management, the practice should be 
universal. 

It must be concluded from the various facts presented that the ad- 
ministration of the finances of extracurriculum activities could be 
markedly improved in many schools. This general impression as to a 
lack of efficient financial procedures is borne out by another study of 
extracurriculum activities,! in which the author found difficulty in 
securing accurate financial records and concluded that there was ‘“‘an 
indication of bad business management” and that the senior high 
schools had “‘failed to take advantage of the educational opportunities 
that student finance provides.” In a similar study of high-school clubs, 
Byerly concluded that ‘‘an analysis of the data shows a lack of good 
business practices in methods of determining and making disburse- 
ments.” 2 

It is significant that of the 70 schools responding to the question in the 
study here chiefly drawn upon, only 3 had discovered any irregularities 
in the collection, disbursement, or administration of the funds of extra- 
curriculum activities during the five-year period preceding the inquiry. 
The small number of irregularities discovered might be taken as an in- 


1 Harry R. Shepherd, “A Survey of Extra-Curricular Activities in the Senior 
High Schools of Kansas City, Missouri,” pp. 87, 98. Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1929. 

2Cary C. Byerly, “Intramural Extra-Curricular Activities in the Seven High 
Schools of the West Suburban Conference,” p. 48. Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1934. 
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dication of the satisfactory nature of present practices were it not for the 
fact that, in many schools, the failure to audit accounts and the lack of 
centralized administrative procedures would make detection of misap- 
propriations difficult. In schools of this type, also, the failure to provide 
satisfactory educational experience and an example of efficient proce- 
dures to pupils might well be regarded as a more fundamental deficiency. 

Special problems in the financing of interscholastic athletics. 
The most expensive type of extracurriculum activities is interscholastic 
athletics. The cost of such activities results from the necessity of pro- 
viding special coaching, special equipment, travel expenses, and medi- 
cal services. The tendency at present is for most boards of education to 
provide the coaching and some, if not all, of the equipment. The other 
expenses must be met out of income derived from gate or door receipts. 
This method of financing interscholastic athletics partly out of regular 
school funds and partly out of receipts compels the head of a high school 
to assume large responsibility for interscholastic finance. ‘The burden 
of the responsibility is so great in many schools that all the money- 
raising energy of principal, faculty, and student body must be directed 
during the school term to a single end, namely, the meeting of the 
deficit of interscholastic athletics. 

The problem just pointed out is fully supported by the data collected 
by the National Survey of Secondary Education ! from 327 secondary 
schools reported as doing promising work in athletics. These schools 
were interrogated as to the source or sources of income from which they 
derived their main support. The answers to the inquiry are presented in 
Table 105, which is an adaptation of Table 15, page 119. Here it is 
seen that the main sources of support for interscholastic athletics are 
the sale of tickets to students (84.4 per cent of the schools) and the 
pooling of funds derived from all extracurriculum activities (19.9 per 
cent of the schools). Funds are provided by local boards of education 
in only 9.8 per cent of the 327 schools. Other means of raising funds 
relied on less heavily are: plays, entertainments, and special efforts; 
athletic association membership fees; donations; student council, stu- 
dent union, and student body fees; and the like. | 

In the light of the practices that must be resorted to by the secondary 
schools to raise funds for the support of athletics, ‘‘It is not surprising,” 
says the report of the Survey, “that in a large number of schools con- 
siderable attention is given to the development of formidable teams, so 


1P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, pp. 81-89. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 27, 1933. 
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TABLE 105 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS USING DIFFERENT PRACTICES IN RAISING FUNDS FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


PRACTICES PERCENTAGES 
oe SASL oor ft Ue sani Oo US yi anna APN) Ade 84.4 
Pool of funds derived from all extracurriculum activities............. 19.9 
RMRAMMNEESIEC A LIGTI ATG NEEIY  MY rdn dt eae eae te ge 9.8 
Biavanentertainments, and special.efforts... 0)... 0c ck veces be ed ens 4.9 
memereascociation membership fees... .. 056s e es dee ceases ese ci 4.3 
Student council, student union, and student body fees............... 3.7 
SER EME fess tas JB Te AOE il, Ce PTE, ood 115 
ME eR ALOT UES /1F), hale vaneit Neues Mac iakeh ede euodh ey erate id Vuk 0.6 
SMES ESEECOCIIIS HS, 5 isc. 0 teins vas evn ole aetiass GP ace abd abe ied gee shin 0.3 
NN TC go coe tes 0 Os te ee See tae Sa ne ve seek o Cod uns 0.3 
iearmencompnysical education i.) i'y wus Ou eald pee ole bios ele ok 0.3 
Perma romenapazinie SUDSCLIPTIONS iaccls.j0 ses ess blew fe sare eles lated oS 0.3 


that large numbers of persons will become sufficiently interested in the 
competitions to pay the price of admission.” ! The obligation to please 
the public to secure support tends to subordinate the control of athletics 
to finance. Principals, therefore, are confronted not only with the prob- 
lem of financing interscholastic athletics but also with the problem of 
shaping their policies of control in the light of the solution of the prob- 
lem of finance. 


MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Responsibility of the principal. Within the high school there are 
often one or more enterprises, in addition to those already considered, 
whose management involves a certain amount of financial administra- 
tion. Among these, the most prevalent are the school store and the 
school cafeteria. If he has the responsibility for managing these enter- 
prises, the principal is obligated to handle the funds in the most effi- 
cient manner possible, treating each as a separate enterprise and mak- 
ing sure that funds are handled according to standard financial 
practices. 

The school store. The recent study by Funkhouser ? of the school 
stores in 29 secondary schools in Illinois, considered in Chapter XIV, 
revealed that most principals look upon the school store at once as a 
convenience and an economy to the pupils, the first being unanimously 


1 Loc. cit. 

2O, W. Funkhouser, “School Stores and Selling Practices in Secondary Schools.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1220, Dp. 2-20, 
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given as a reason for maintaining the store by the principals interviewed 
and the second being given by all but one. Additional purposes men- 
tioned were to standardize supplies (16 schools) and to force out satellite 
stores (1 school). The principal of only one school among those sur- 
veyed regarded the school store as a money-making agency. Thirteen 
schools reported a small profit, 4 schools a small loss, and 11 neither 
profit nor loss. Where there is profit or loss, it is customary to carry over 
the amount concerned to the following year, profits sometimes being 
used to build up capital. 

Although the school store sometimes develops into a project of con- 
siderable magnitude when its sales are large, it does not ordinarily con- 
stitute a serious problem in financial management for the principal. 
However, the enterprise is given attention again for the reason that, 
since funds are handled through the school store, the possibility of mal- 
administration exists unless a sound system of financial management is 
adopted. As generally conducted, the school store is a self-contained 
activity in which centralization and uniformity of business procedures 
are readily attained. ‘Therefore it should not be difficult to administer 
its finances on a systematic and efficient basis. 

The school cafeteria. Because it is usually a much more pretentious 
enterprise than the school store, the cafeteria ordinarily creates greater 
problems of management. Coupled with this, also, is the fact that dis- 
cerning principals realize that the administration of the cafeteria can- 
not exactly approximate that of a private business concern but rather 
should provide educational experience for pupils in the matter of whole- 
some diet, home economics, and other fields. This fact, however, sup- 
ports the contention with respect to efficient management procedures, 
since without such management the experiences secured by the pupils 
might be detrimental rather than valuable. 

A recent study of 25 cafeterias in Middle Western schools ! revealed 
the fact that the average yearly amount handled by each was 
$15,541.57, the maximum amount being approximately $30,000.00 in 
each of 4 schools. The cafeterias are not operated on a money-making 
basis; however, all but 4 of the schools studied had accumulated sur- 
pluses during the year, the mean surplus being $817.22. One school 
had a deficit, and 3 schools came through the year without surplus or 
deficit. It was found, however, that often the surplus was more appar- 


1 Joseph B. Stephens, ‘““The Administration of the Cafeteria in High Schools of 
from 375 to 3000 Pupils.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1932. 
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ent than real. In some schools, such cafeteria expenses as janitorial 
or supervisory services are charged to other accounts in the school, 
thus materially increasing the apparent surplus item. Also, the surplus 
often depends to a marked degree on the sale of large-profit items, such 
as candy, a feature which may readily be exploited. The surplus is cus- 
tomarily used for replacements or new equipment, this being the prac- 
tice in 16 schools. Occasional methods of disposal were: turning the 
surplus into the cafeteria fund of the city school system, lowering prices 
the following year, providing charity lunches, and financing other school 
activities. 

The school cafeteria is ordinarily not managed directly by the princi- 
pal but by a person particularly engaged for that purpose or by the 
department of home economics. Such a person customarily has direct 
charge of the financial affairs of the cafeteria, but the principal, of 
course, has the ultimate responsibility. Because of the nature of the 
cafeteria as a more or less separate enterprise, he should endeavor to 
view its financial affairs as such, charging against it all items of expense 
which it incurs. While it should pay its own way, regular surpluses, 
above the amount necessary for replacement of equipment, should not 
be permitted. Also, while the management of the cafeteria should pro- 
vide educational experiences, pupil assistance should not be exploited 
in such a manner that work of a repetitive, routine, noneducative nature 
is allowed. 

Other miscellaneous activities. High schools naturally vary 
greatly in the miscellaneous activities administrative officers are called 
on to finance independent of support from their boards of education. 
For example, one school, in order to have a successful orchestra and 
band, is compelled to organize an association to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of instruments and music. The promotion of the organization, 
the projection of schemes to raise money, the purchase of instruments, 
and the protection of the property after it is secured fall largely on the 
administrative head of the school. In other schools, the principal, in 
order to have certain improvements desired by the school and the com- 
munity, may have to assume responsibility for the raising of the neces- 
sary funds. The improvement may be the installation of a lighting sys- 
tem for night football, a rental system of textbooks, a pipe organ for the 
auditorium, the landscaping of the school site, or underwriting the cost 
of a lyceum course. 

The success of the principal as an administrator of finance will depend 
largely on the support received from individual citizens and organiza- 
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tions in the community. Any money raised through pupils must come 
chiefly from producing adult citizens. Therefore, on the extent to which 
the principal can make articulate to pupils and parents the needs of the 
school for services the board of education is unable to supply will rest 
his success in securing funds for the needed school improvements. Ob- 
viously, the principal must have the confidence and trust of his student 
body, teachers, and community to be successful in raising the supple- 
mentary funds needed by schools of the type here considered. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. In your school system, or in some school system of your acquaintance, who 
is the individual primarily responsible for the formulation of the budget? 
List all the functionaries who should co-operate with this individual in 
making and administering the budget. 

2. Evaluate the budget for your school, or for some school of your acquaint- 
ance, in terms of the criteria suggested by Campbell, as quoted in the 
chapter. 

3. Make a per-pupil cost analysis for the major groups of expenditures of the 
past years in your school or in some school of your acquaintance. Compare 
this (a) with the cost indices presented in Table 100, page 613, and (b) 
with similar cost indices in your own school, or a school of your acquaint- 
ance, during a previous year. 

4, Compare the budget items and accounting forms used in your school, or 
in some school of your acquaintance, to show how effectively they are 
interrelated. 

5. Prepare a tentative time schedule for the making of the budget in your 
own or some other school, being sure to allow sufficient time for the par- 
ticipation of all those who should be concerned. 

6. Canvass the sources from which extracurriculum funds are derived in 
the school with which you are connected or in some other school. Compare 
the practices found with those of the outstanding secondary schools studied 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

7. Suggest ways by which the administration of extracurriculum activities 
might be more effectively centralized in your school or in some school of 
your acquaintance. 

8. Check against the list found in Table 104, page 622, the accounting pro- 
cedures used for extracurriculum activities in your school or in some 
school of your acquaintance. 

9. Suggest ways by which the store or cafeteria in your school, or in some 
school of your acquaintance, might be made to serve a more effective 
educational function. 
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10. List the advantages and disadvantages of a single activity fee for the sup- 
port of all activities (a) in a small secondary school; (b) in a medium- 
sized secondary school; (c) in a large secondary school. 

11. Make case studies of several selected schools to ascertain how all financial 
matters are administered. 

12. Secure the budgets of several schools and compare the appropriations for 
the various services item by item, with a view to making constructive sug- 
gestions for improvements. 

13. Investigate the practices in a group of cities of comparable size with respect 
to the responsibilities of high-school principals in the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the annual budget. 

14. Select a number of representative high schools and try to ascertain their 
practices with respect to the raising of money for the support of extra- 
curriculum activities. 

15. If possible, secure permission to visit some high school that has the repu- 
tation of having developed innovative practices in the financing of extra- 
curriculum activities and ascertain the respects in which these practices 
differ from those found in other high schools of your acquaintance. 

16. Make a study of unit costs in your school, or some school of your acquaint- 
ance, with a view to pointing out the questions which should be answered 
in defending the budget of this school. 

17. Analyze the printed rules and regulations of the boards of education in a 
number of city school systems of comparable size to ascertain the responsi- 
bilities of principals and teachers for the making and administration of the 
budget for local schools. 

18. What budget problems have resulted in conflict between local school 
officers and citizens and have been carried to the courts for judicial de- 
cisions? 

19. Prepare a check list of questions for submission to principals of high schools 
with a view to ascertaining the practices pertaining to bonds for members 
of the staff who are charged with the custody of school funds. 

20. Prepare a list of questions on budgeting and budget procedures for sub- 
mission to high-school teachers for the purpose of identifying issues which 
should be made topics for discussion at faculty meetings. 
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Chapter XVII 


Secondary School and Community 


THE SCOPE OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Desirability of systematic consideration of community relations. 
Wherever appropriate in the special concerns of other chapters of this 
book, important relations of the secondary school and the community of 
its location have been treated. For example, in the chapter on voca- 
tional education, the dependence of the school on industrial and com- 
mercial organizations of the locality in the development of part-time 
co-operative programs was indicated; in the chapter on office practices, 
new types of reports on pupils to parents are described; in the final 
section on correspondence and interviews in the same chapter, it was 
pointed out that all messages to parents should be instruments of good 
will. In other portions of the book, where the desirable relationships 
are Obvious without elaboration, efforts at the maintenance of such 
relationships have been assumed. 

Notwithstanding previous discussion or assumption, some systematic 
consideration of the whole problem seems desirable, both for the sake of 
emphasis and for the purpose of directing attention to something like 
the full scope and significance of these relationships. 

Scope and nature suggested in innovating practices. A feature 
regularly appearing in the magazine School Review reports items of prac- 
tice which are suggestive of the scope and nature of desirable relation- 
ships of secondary school and community. The feature is called ‘‘Here 
and There among the High Schools,’’ and in it from month to month 
there are described innovations in schools throughout the country. The 
innovations pertain to many aspects of secondary-school keeping, such 
as curriculum and instruction, the extracurriculum, supervision, guid- 
ance, and administration. It is significant for purposes here that a large 
proportion of innovations voluntarily reported by principals in recent 
years involve relationships with the community. In point of fact, well 
over 50 out of a total of something more than 200 innovations—a full 
fourth of all—described in about three years of consecutive issues of the 
School Review involved community relationships. The current period 
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must be one of increasing consciousness of the desirability of vital con- 
tacts between school and community. 

In scrutinizing the following list of these innovations reported to 
School Review, it should be borne in mind that the list will not total the 
number of this nature just indicated, because some of the items of prac- 
tice were reported in two or more schools. It is more important to 
remember that the list is not presented as comprehensive, since no list of 
innovations only would include al/ types of practice involving relations 
of school and community. More nearly typical practices in the full 
scope of such relations are touched upon in subsequent sections of 
the chapter. 

Attention is directed not only to the particular items of practice but 
also to the designations of the four groups into which they have been 
divided for convenience in consideration, namely, (1) Interpreting the 
School to the Community, (2) Holding Parents’ Meetings and Main- 
taining Parent-Teacher Organizations, (3) Utilizing Community Re- 
sources, and (4) Making the School Plant Available for Community 
Affairs. As admitted later, these divisions overlap each other, and it 
may be doubted whether a grouping could be achieved in which the 
divisions did not to some extent merge with each other. 


1. Interpreting the School to the Community 
Preparation of school news for the local press by classes in journalism 
Responsibility for regular page in the local weekly 
Responsibility for one complete issue of the local weekly 
Regular ‘‘Parents’ Page”’ in the school paper 
Commemorative issue of school paper 
Distribution of special periodicals (School Chats or News Letter) reporting 

school news and conditions 

Publication of report of ten-year trends, showing needs 
Publication of nontechnical report on school’s development 
*“Vitalized” commencement exercises 
Motion-picture films of school activities for parents’ meetings 
Operation by a school of its own radio station 
Radio broadcasts of school activities 
Radio broadcasts directly from the high school 
Use of new types of reports on pupils to parents 

2. Holding Parents’ Meetings and Maintaining Parent-Teacher Organizations 
Parents’ night, with novel features 
Parents’ meetings motivated by a questionnaire previously distributed 
Guidance meeting for parents of junior-high-school pupils to aid in deci- 

sion on specialized senior high school of the system pupils will attend 
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“Open nights” emphasizing local history 

Provision for pupil membership in parent-teacher association 

Combination of pupil orientation with parent’s meetings 

3. Utilizing Community Resources 

Part-time co-operative plan of vocational education 

‘“‘Odd-jobs” organization to provide part-time employment for pupils 

Printed list of community opportunities and services for pupils 

Extensive use of excursions and field-study techniques 

Operation of garden exchange for home gardeners through biology classes 

Community health project (investigating extent of vaccination) in a junior 
high school 

Preparation of lunches for malnourished pupils by a class in nutrition 

Parental co-operation in an instructional project on Latin America in a 
junior high school 

A junior-high-school project investigating and promoting improvement 
of garbage disposal 

A seed show for motivating vocational agriculture 

Replacement of Halloween rowdyism by harmless parties 

Preparation for a centennial to a local celebrity 

Pageant portraying events in state history 

N.Y.A. project to provide school with decorative pictures 

Follow-up studies of high-school graduates 

Community participation in curriculum revision 

4. Making the School Plant Available for Community Affairs 

Construction of a unit combining housing for school music and small 
community building 

Arrangements for low-cost, school-supervised evening dances 


Comment on the grouping of items. Consideration here of school 
and community relations follows, in the main, the grouping under 
which the innovations in the foregoing list have been classified. Before 
turning to this consideration it is desirable to mention again the over- 
lapping, or interdependence, of the items. Under the circumstances, 
the following statement made by William A. Smith in presenting a 
bibliography on “‘school and community” seems peculiarly appropriate, 
especially as the problems he names correspond in the main to the titles 
used for the above groupings: 


Three problems loom rather large in school-community relationships, 
namely, the interpretation of the school to the public, the co-operative enlist- 
ment of the public in the affairs of the school, and the extension of the school 
into the life of the community. Some are disposed to look upon these as separate 
and distinct problems. There is scant justification for this, since these three 
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problems are in the last analysis obviously merely different aspects of a common 
problem—the organic integration of the school and the community.} 


Certain of the items in the list above are touched on again or de- 
scribed in the following treatment, although those treated elsewhere in 
this book—for instance, new types of reports to parents—are omitted 
from consideration. 


INTERPRETATION 


The purpose. Educational interpretation has as its purpose im- 
parting to the public an understanding of the school and its needs. In 
the last analysis, support of public education in a democracy is depend- 
ent on favorable public opinion; therefore, if the schools are to be main- 
tained, the public must be continuously informed concerning policies 
and programs, and if important changes are to be made, the public 
must be helped to an appreciation of the changes. 

Moehlman has enlarged the concept of educational interpretation to 
“social interpretation,’ which may be thought of as a continuing pro- 
gram of adult education essential to effective operation of the demo- 
cratic process. He contends that “social interpretation for the schools 
may be considered as those institutional activities which keep the 
institution aware of community opinion and needs and keep the people 
informed of the purpose, value, conditions, and needs of public 
education.” ” 

The terms educational interpretation and social interpretation are displacing 
the expression school publicity, which is now assumed to be a less worthy 
concept, smacking sometimes even of propaganda and indirection. 

The characteristics and concerns of interpretation. Grinnell has 
listed and discussed the characteristics essential to good interpretation. 
According to him, it should be continuous, honest, inclusive (rather 
than spotty and merely opportunistic), understandable, dignified but 
aggressive, and should reach everyone in the community and use every 
facility at hand.? It must be concerned with all important aspects of 
the school, such as curriculum and instruction, the extracurriculum, 


1 William A. Smith, “School and Community—A Bibliography,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (January, 1938), 34-37. 

2 Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation, p. 23. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938. 

3J. Erle Grinnell, Interpreting the Public Schools: A Manual of Principles and Prac- 
tices of Public School Interpretation with Special Emphasis on Published Materials, p. 26. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
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organization and administration, the teaching staff, buildings and 
equipment, and finance. 

Policies and practices in many secondary schools. In connection 
with the National Survey of Secondary Education, Farley made an ex- 
tended investigation of policies and practices in interpretation in 160 
selected public secondary schools, of which 116 were senior and four- 
year high schools and 44 were junior high schools.!_ Inquiries into 
matters of policy disclosed considerable divergence. Asked to indicate 
the type of program, almost half (46 per cent) of the heads of the schools 
reported ‘‘permanent continuing”? programs, a sixth (16 per cent) re- 
ported ‘“‘campaign publicity’? programs, and the remainder (almost a 
third) reported both types of program.? The emphasis appears to have 
been on continuous programs. 

A second line of inquiry ascertained the ‘‘agency of publicity.” Only 
a small proportion of the schools (15 per cent) carried on the program of 
publicity independent of the central administrative office of the system; 
for an even fourth the publicity was carried on by the central office; 
and for almost half the schools (46 per cent) the program was carried on 
both by each individual school and by the central office for all the 
schools in the system.? 

The same investigation ascertained the means used to interpret the 
schools to (1) the pupils, (2) the faculty and other employees, and (3) 
the patrons and general public. The chief means used with pupils were 
the curriculum, extracurriculum, assembly exercises, home rooms, 
school clubs, school papers, school annual, and pupil handbooks.* The — 
interpretation within the curriculum more often than otherwise per- 
tains to the school in which the pupil is enrolled, although in about a 
fourth (26 per cent) and in almost a half (45 per cent) of the schools, 
respectively, the interpretation has to do with the city school system and 
with “education in general.” ® 

The means of interpretation most often used with the faculty and 
other employees are faculty meetings, faculty bulletins, and the “Shouse 
organ.” © ‘Those frequently reported as used with patrons and the 
general public are exhibits, local newspapers, commencement exer- 
cises, bulletins to the home, home and school visitation, the parent- 
teacher association, service to community organizations, school enter- 


1 Belmont Farley, Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public, p. 55. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Monograph No. 16. 

2 Ibid., p. 56. 3 Ibid., p. 58. 4 Ibid., p. 63. 

5 Ibid., p. 61. 6 Ibid., pp. 67-70. 
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tainments, annual school reports, and the radio.!. Among avenues of 
interpretation sometimes, although less often, used are co-operation 
with local institutions or organizations, special occasions, and the use of 
the school building as a community center.?, Among organizations used 
as avenues of interpretation are chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, churches, lodges and fraternal organizations, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., and junior organizations like the Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls. 

The investigation of interpretation in the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education made no inquiry into the frequency and nature of use of 
the reports on pupils to their parents—what are traditionally known as 
“report cards.”> One may judge from the discussion and illustrative 
types of report in the chapter on office practices (Chapter XV) that 
reports to parents can be one of the most informative means of inter- 
pretation to the community of school policy and practice. 

The classification of means, or avenues, of interpretation followed in 
the report of the National Survey was under three headings: (1) pupils, 
(2) members of the faculty and other employees, and (3) patrons and 
the general public. This is intended to emphasize the fact that we must 
in the final analysis rely on persons for significant interpretation of the 
schools. ‘These persons resort to use of media in their activities of inter- 
pretation. The classification also directs attention to two groups that 
are sometimes overlooked as agents of constructive publicity for the 
schools, namely, pupils and teachers. 

A calendar of interpretation. The criteria of continuity and in- 
clusiveness listed among the characteristics of interpretation quoted 
above as being urged by Grinnell would be more certainly met if a 
calendar of interpretation were worked out and followed. Calendars 
have been suggested by Fowlkes? and by the Journal of the National 
Education Association,* but they are intended for consideration by school 
systems rather than for individual secondary schools. ‘The beginnings: 
of a calendar of interpretation for an individual school might be worked 
out by comparing these suggested calendars with the calendar of events 
for the individual school. It would be unwise to plan such a calendar 
on any assumption that it is not subject to revision during the year and 
to change of emphasis from year to year, but the effort at systematiz- 

1 Tbid., pp. 70-84. 

2 Ibid., pp. 86-91. 

8 J. G. Fowlkes, ‘Planning the School Publicity Program for the Year,” The 
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ing the program of interpretation in this way should be a step toward 
effectiveness. 

Publicity for athletics. No consideration of the program of inter- 
pretation for secondary schools would be complete if it did not at least 
touch on the imbalance represented in the large amount of publicity 
enjoyed by interscholastic athletics. ‘The National Survey of Secondary 
Education found that only a fifth of the principals consulted considered 
that news reports of athletics reflect the educational values of sports 
themselves, and a fourth believed that this type of news receives too 
much space. The report of the Survey asks whether it is not a mistake 
to stress attention to sports activities, especially if to do so decreases the 
amount of consideration given by the public to other educational ob- 
jectives.! The spontaneous interest in interscholastic athletics as now 
emphasized makes it particularly difficult to achieve anything like a 
balanced recognition in the press and in public attention for all aspects 
of secondary education, so that unusual efforts must be made to secure 
for nonathletic activities and needs the attention they merit. Without 
such efforts many persons in the community may come to believe that 
the overemphasis in the press corresponds with an overemphasis in the 
program of the school. 

Advice concerning interpretation through the newspaper. Be- 
cause the newspaper is admittedly one of the chief means of publicity 
for the school, it is desirable to give it some special emphasis in this brief 
consideration of educational interpretation at the secondary-school 
level. This emphasis may be provided by drawing on the observations 
and recommendations from the experiences of a high-school faculty 
member who was made part-time director of publicity by his principal. 
They are presented in two brief articles by Harvey B. Grocock of the 
high school in Bristol, Connecticut. It is Grocock’s opinion that ‘‘the 
principal who wishes to obtain effective publicity for his school can 
solve the problem by appointing a member of the faculty as director of 
publicity, whose job it is to cover for the local paper all the events that 
would otherwise not be reported. Since most editors welcome co- 
operation of this sort, the problem of adequate publicity is at once 
solved, both quantitatively and qualitatively. The director of publicity 
will cover all events of real news value, and he will report the stories in 
the way in which the school wants and deserves to have them told.” 2 


1 Belmont Farley, Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public, p. 92. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Monograph No. 16. 

* Harvey B. Grocock, ‘Effective Newspaper Publicity for the High School,” 
School Review, XLVII (March, 1939), 205. 
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Following is the practical advice given by Grocock: 


The multiplicity of the work involves frequent and personal contact with the 
officials of the press, who under almost all circumstances will give their hearty 
co-operation. The publicity director must remember, however, that space is 
valuable and that time is important, and he must realize that the press is a 
business enterprise operated for the benefit of the city, not the school. He can- 
not demand a certain amount of space or a definite page location. If his story 
is cut, there is a good reason. If an article is held over for a day, he must be 
glad that it is finally printed. If his copy is late or is poorly written, the re- 
sponsibility for what happens to it is his. The press is doing its part by giving 
the space that it can afford, and the director can reasonably ask no more. 

Another problem is planning when and how to write the stories. Since often, 
to be most effective, they must appear on a particular day, the director’s 
schedule should give him a free period about the middle of the morning. At 
that time a capable stenographic pupil, assigned to him as his personal secre- 
tary, will take down the story as he dictates it and have it typewritten for him 
to proofread in time to beat the dead line. Incidentally, this method provides 
invaluable experience for a member of the office-practice class. 

For articles of an expository nature, such as an account of the methods of the 
school bank, which can be planned ahead of time because their value does not 
depend on appearance on a given date, more leisurely handling is preferable. 
In the preparation of some copy of this type, the director may even establish 
a sort of press bureau with a small staff of pupil assistants. Here is more val- 
uable experience for qualified pupils, as well as an easing of the director’s 
burden. It is axiomatic, however, that nothing should ever reach the press 
without having first passed the careful scrutiny of the director.! 


Grocock’s second article applies journalistic standards to the writing 
of school news. The following excerpts summarize the directions: 


The lead of a story. The first section of a news story is the lead—short, vivid 
paragraph (occasionally two) which tells who? what? when? where? why? and how? 
Since a poor lead inevitably spoils a story, the lead is the most important 
element in journalistic writing. The first four of the six interrogations indi- 
cated above are always answered in the lead; the last two may sometimes be 
Oruitcgse.) | 

Such leads, technically known as “‘summary leads,” tell the whole story in 
brief. Details are missing, of course, but the skeleton is there. On the peculiar 
merits of the material that he is handling, a writer must determine with which 
of the six items his story should begin. It may be said that who and what are 
most frequently used for the opening wedge, while when and where are employed 
least often... . 


1 Ibid., pp. 206-207. 
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The body of the story. The lead is followed by the body of the story, which adds 
further information to amplify what has already been said in the opening para- 
graph. These additional facts are written in the order of their decreasing im- 
portance. ... 

There are good reasons why such an arrangement should be followed con- 
sistently. ‘The employee in charge of making up the pages at the newspaper 
plant may find that an article is too long to fit the amount of space available. 
To make a fit for a properly arranged story, he can throw away the slugs of 
type for the last paragraph or two and make the adjustment without serious 
damage to the story. If another order of writing had been used, obtaining the 
necessary condensation would require the rewriting of the entire account. Since 
time never permits such rewriting, the whole story may end in the wastebasket, 
to make room for something else which is of the right length. . . . 

Other pointers. ‘The aim of all good newspapers is to present plain, unbiased 
facts. Because stories must at all times be impersonal, journalistic policy pro- 
hibits the use of J and we except on the editorial page or in direct quotation. 
A good reporter never lets himself and his opinions color his story. One way 
of avoiding the danger of editorializing (letting personal opinion enter the 
account) is to quote the authority for any statement against which such a 
charge could possibly be raised. . . . The reporter should also keep a close 
check on his adjectives, such as inspiring and impressive. ‘The resultant coloring 
may spoil the effect. If a program is inspiring, that fact can be brought out 
by quoting someone’s comments on it. The method is safer, and the effect 
more convincing. .. . 

In handling publicity for his school, the director should always remember 
that brevity, simplicity, and clarity are almost as important as accuracy. The 
newspaper cannot afford to print a long story on an event of minor news value. 
At the same time, the reading public demands news be reported briefly and 
vividly. Ifa story is not brief, simple, and clear, it is not read. 


The arrangement described by Grocock is only one of many used in 
the schools to supply educational news to the press. A plan not infre- 
quently followed is for a well-organized journalism club in the school to 
assume the responsibility for reporting to the local papers, the club 
being sponsored by a teacher of English interested in journalism. 
Sometimes the class in journalism takes over the work, as is done in the 
Shortridge High School of Indianapolis. At the time of report, three 
daily papers and nine community papers were receiving and publish- 
ing weekly news of activities of the school shared by pupils living in the 
advertising districts of the papers. The news was being written in a 


1 Harvey B. Grocock, ‘‘Journalistic Standards for High-School Publicity,” School 
Review, XLVII (June, 1939), 454-458. 

2“*One High School’s Plan for Spreading Its News,”’ School Review, XLVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1938), 85. 
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class in journalistic correspondence conducted by a teacher in the de- 
partment of English. The members of this class were selected from a 
class in journalistic composition taught by the same teacher. The class 
included also the correspondents for the three daily newspapers, who 
were paid regular column-inch rates by the papers. The other corre- 
spondents received no other compensation than the training. Frequent 
notes and telephone calls have attested the wide influence of this net- 
work of school news. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AND CO- 
ORDINATING COUNCILS 


The objectives of high-school parent-teacher associations. The 
objectives of high-school parent-teacher associations have been listed in 
a publication of the Federal Office of Education.! As reported by the 
principals of a large number of high schools, junior and senior, these 
objectives are: (1) to create a program through which parents may get 
an understanding of the school’s purposes and what the teachers are 
trying to do for the children; (2) to interpret the school to the public; 
(3) to develop between parents and the school an esprit de corps for 
solving their mutual problems with the boys and the girls; (4) to create 
a demand for and make possible the practices of newer and better edu- 
cational procedures; (5) to furnish a medium for social contacts among 
parents, and between parents and teachers; (6) to study all phases of 
adolescent behavior; (7) to use every means of safeguarding the young 
so that good citizenship may result; and (8) to raise the standard of 
home living. The objective of serving only the material interests of the 
school seems to be less in evidence now than formerly. A comment 
justified by these objectives is that they have a great deal in common, 
even if they do not quite coincide, with the purposes of a program of 
educational or social interpretation. 

The principal’s part and the teacher’s part in the association. 
The investigation reported by the Office of Education found, as was to 
be expected, wide extremes of practice in the part principals take in the 
affairs of parent-teacher associations, from a hands-off attitude to as- 
sumption of leadership. However, the consensus among principals is 
that they should take a part in mapping out the programs, make sugges- 
tions concerning policies of the associations, and co-operate in other 


1 Ellen C. Lombard, Significant Programs of High-School Parent-Teacher Assoctations. 
Pamphlet No. 64, United States Office of Education, 1936. 
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ways. Whenever possible, parents should develop and conduct the 
programs and activities.! The need of active co-operation is urged by 
the service in educational interpretation that is renderable by these 
associations. 

Teachers, also, co-operate in various ways to make the work of these 
organizations effective. Half the principals represented in the Office of 
Education inquiry reported that teachers present different aspects of 
the school’s work and interpret the school to parents by presenting the 
specific work, needs, and objectives of their respective departments. 
The same proportion of principals report that teachers work on com- 
mittees or serve as officers of the organization, holding such offices as 
vice-president, auditor, secretary, treasurer, or member of the execu- 
tive committee.’ 

Programs and projects of parent-teacher associations. The term 
program, according to the Office of Education study, has two meanings, 
namely, (1) the total plans, activities, and projects of an organization 
and (2) the details of a meeting or a series of meetings. The programs 
mentioned most frequently as contributing to the success of high-school 
parent-teacher associations are those which provide for addresses by 
selected speakers, demonstrations of school activities, and panel or 
round-table discussions. Among topics discussed at association meet- 
ings are the curriculum, pupils’ problems, parents’ problems, school 
finances, legislation, moving pictures, and home study.* 

The service projects found to be undertaken by such associations 
concern plans of pupil aid (loan funds, free lunches, clothing, car fare, 
dental or medical aid, eyeglasses, textbooks, etc.), help in the solution 
of the schools’ problems with pupils, development of programs of parent 
education, and support of schools (by encouragement of general support 
and specific help on items which local boards cannot or will not supply, 
such as orchestral instruments, uniforms for bands, motion-picture pro- 
jectors and reels, and pictures for decoration).* 

Suggestions of problems suitable for co-operative activity are avail- 
able in the findings of an investigation by Shannon and others ° of 
‘Problems That Principals Would Like to Lay before Parents.’’ Such 
problems were submitted by 143 principals of public and private 
schools. Problems set down by 10 or more principals are listed (in the 
order of declining frequency) in Table 106. Persons concerned with 


1 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 2 Ibid pois: 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 4 Ibid., pp. 25-27. 

5 John R. Shannon and Others, ‘‘Problems That Principals Would Like to Lay 
before Parents,” School Review, XLV (May, 1937), 364-367. 
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planning programs for parent-teacher associations should find in this 
list many problems of common concern to home and school. The con- 


sideration of these problems by such associations should contribute to 
educational interpretation. 


TABLE 106 


PROBLEMS MENTIONED 10 oR MorRE TIMES BY PRINCIPALS AS THOSE THEY WovULD 
LIKE TO LAY BEFORE PARENTS ! 


Prontru FREQUENCY 


OF MENTION 
ear attend amount). ose ber Olek CO ES 132 
Entertainments (number of times, type, and participation)........... 98 
Pe teeea OL CACHEL CO-OPETALION, «5 5.5 oie 5 dks o's & cso ge a bois Wee coats 90 
Re eneeeaTCMUMeEXCUSEC ADSENCES: /:... ecw ee eect veces cer cee bess 78 
Pee EaICEUITIRWOEK GAO) SCS Ser bh ade URL Oiled: eee Oh 64 
= Health (physical examination and other factors)..........::.....+.-- OS 
BOC mOIMIIDUSEPIOOCTCSS. o.oo) ene ge Me cee ces ss ccns ba denearee, 53 
Costumes and uniforms (outfits for physical education, graduation, and 
eee men eVAYCLeSS)\.. , sreiunri etek 2 hei Gel heath a leat ol oid § ie 50 
re EG SOSMM ce er A ch b-egircs i, fed GHG ota a evs oe UL oer ea 49 
Rae EO ACeTIIBTCLED LION: 2c os ce 4s 6 gcba, So os aint Raton ol dis Me che ere 46 
Pee Le Ae OreASSOCIATION © «66.2 0s-da ese ees es eee Mee ee A eae. 46 
Soe TISPOUI ELE TION: 2... weyers sos alert Ai eta g bea aaph es Ee Goo 44 
Motion pictures (at school, in town, time and type)................. 44 
PoE MRITISUEUCUON. 0), 5c ccc de ccs were ea ceeetey kee s 42 
Smee EAR COISCIPLNG? 2.5.4... nies ee alas os ue ede Mb este ieee. 39 
Readinerormterature (amount and type). si... 3 <.ne seve ches cece ves 36 
Re ESO iad oie oe ie wisi a als ote wh me dete Ee ees oo 
Pee SRT CUCTIA) V's) sic oe os he oe hw wet bens Betis ne ks 33 
eee POPETICIET A CANLOOT 8. shi wid aes aes ae ee A Ca oe 31 
Se I 00 20 90 ely 00) sce; sieve 4's vovay stool gouel® wie, see ne ioe eas, Sle BS Zh 
a OTS PS ihe a ce pes ole Cv a fie Haid oe ee aE BS Oe Ie 
ie reenter MES NTN 5.7, Pcie UAL Wie, So bhane hee e oR eee orerela eee eas 24 
NGS SO 2 oti hd ec ace eer SMe ne Ie rae B ne BR a Rae I 
IRAN RENC TMI LEDS 9.90 25 scaled on Soke osc. Shas SS Say ao Paste aaiabtah nese ok aos har 20 
eer e eI OTeyILIESCHOO! NUTSE. 2.) cee o's eg Fes ee eee ae 19 
Special time to make up lost work (an extra period at end of day)..... 19 
Sm A CUO CM ER he Dos iba, AGNES bviedals Bloke HER T Mme ere SEA 18 
Sa ETOCS Pe ks ks 2s Rey cache ey Li eee fae ees ts 18 
MME MISETUICTION. So cc cee beh kas cone tee cael ee eee 16 
SRG) civ yt al er A na 12 
OIG ACTON oe sco). hg. 6-4 see > 4 fb Sedna ws Ae pha a game ae eters 12 
Prnounimotwork carried (selection)... .......20+sse ses aae arte ne ns 11 


Pee SCHOOL 02) Pe i a ote cae ees Pune phe eee 10 


Characteristics and activities of an effective parent-teacher 
association. From the investigation by the Office of Education certain 
conclusions were drawn, indicating the characteristics and activities of 
an effective association. According to these conclusions a ‘“‘good high- 
school parent-teacher association” does the following: 


1 Ibid., p. 366. 
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. Combines the services of principal, teachers, and parents in the planning 


and direction of its program. 


. Has definitely stated objectives. 
. Places the responsibility for leadership and for organizing and conducting 


the group upon parents. 


. Has the active co-operation of the principal and faculty in developing 


objectives, plans, and programs. 


. Recognizes in some way the contribution of the student body to which 


it is related. 


. Arranges programs of meetings to include a minimum of business trans- 


actions and entertainment and a maximum of educational features. 
Differentiates its programs of service and meetings from those of the lower 
school, to meet the problems of the high-school pupil. 


. Avails itself of the help that can be obtained from materials issued by state 


and national organizations and by various institutions. 


. Informs itself of the condition of the school and of school finances, and 


stands ready to protect the school’s interests. 


. Maintains student-aid projects suitable to the specific needs of the students. 
. Provides for continued service of seasoned, able workers in some capacity, 


although officers may change every two years. 


. Studies the needs of the community as well as of the home and the school, 


and selects projects to meet these needs. 


. Maintains at least one study or reading group. 
. Reviews and evaluates its accomplishments at the end of each year. 
. Sends its representative to district, state, and national meetings or conven- 


tions and, when possible, to regional conferences on high-school association 
problems. 

Has practical bylaws in order that meetings may be conducted properly 
and that the purposes and policies of the organization may be fulfilled. 
Furnishes its members with lists of books and bibliographies on the phi- 
losophy and practices of the high school and on the high-school parent- 
teacher associations. 

Provides for member participation through open discussion, panel dis- 
cussions, and round-table discussions. . 

Sets high standards and tries to attain them.! 


Co-ordinating councils. Another type of organization having co- 
operative relationships with the school is what is typically designated as 


the 


Co-ordinating Council, although it sometimes bears other names, 


like Community Council, Council for Social Work, Youth Council, and 
Neighborhood Council. This organization is much less exclusively con-_ 
cerned with activities centering in the school than is the high-school 


LOD. Cit... PPawiaos, 
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parent-teacher association, and it is usually representative of wider 
interests in the community. The high-school parent-teacher association 
may well be one of the organizations represented in the Council. How- 
ever, like the parent-teacher association, the co-ordinating council is 
chiefly concerned with the welfare of youth; in fact, it undertakes to 
co-ordinate all organizations and activities maintained on behalf of 
youth in a community. 

The movement for co-ordinating councils is relatively young, but 
such organizations now number into the hundreds and they are to be 
found in the majority of the states. As Dickson, a party to the first of 
such councils, has stated, they have sprung up without a national pro- 
motional plan, stimulated by the problems of depression years, which 
brought to our attention more forcibly than before the necessity for co- 
operative action in the solution of critical social problems.} 

The same writer asserts that out of the experience of the co-ordinat- 
ing councils at work in different parts of the country, certain principles 
have emerged which seem to be fundamental to the effectiveness of a 
program of community co-ordination. These are as follows: 


1. Any attempt at co-ordination should grow out of community recognition 
of the need for co-operative social planning. 

2. Community co-ordination is a conference and counseling technique; the 
co-ordinating body does not directly engage in a program of action... . 

3. The organization for community co-operation should include individuals 
and institutions which represent authority and influence. Unless those who 
occupy positions of leadership and control are willing to participate in group 
planning, there is little that can be done in the way of effective co-ordination. 

4, Community co-ordination progresses slowly and becomes effective as 
increasingly difficult problems are successfully met. There is no type of organ- 
ization or method that is applicable to all communities. The pattern of com- 
munity organization develops from the individual needs of the community. 

5. The most important considerations in the success of community co- 
ordination are the quality of local leadership and the extent of assistance which 
the sponsoring organization is able to provide. It is desirable that executive 
leadership and group sponsorship be located in an institution which is able to 
provide office and staff assistance. 

6. The autonomy of member groups in the co-ordinating organization must 
always be respected. The council is entirely a counseling and a deliberative 
body. It has no executive or official authority; it does not vote on any questions 
of policy that relate to member agencies. 


1 Virgil E. Dickson, ‘““The Co-ordinating Council and the School,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (January, 1938), 22. 
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7. A co-ordinating council should welcome the presentation of a community 
problem by any individual or organization. The council is not only free to 
call upon community organizations for assistance, but opportunity for the 
presentation of community interests should be available at all times.! 


Another writer, Kenneth S. Beam, has listed the activities that for 
the most part make up the programs of co-ordinating councils. They 
include (1) conducting sociological studies; (2) increasing recreation 
and group facilities, particularly in areas where the delinquency rate is 
high; (3) providing service for individual children, sometimes creating 
a new type of service that had hitherto not been available; (4) giving 
special attention to young people from 16 to 25 who are out of school 
and out of work; (5) removing or controlling destructive influences in 
the community; and (6) improving the home environment through 
extension of the parent-education program into districts not already 
reached.” It may be seen that the concerns of the co-ordinating councils 
overlap those of the parent-teacher association without displacing them. 
Both types of organization should be fostered by staffs in charge of 
secondary schools, at least in the larger communities. 
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Purposes of utilizing community resources. In turning to the 
third phase of the relationship of secondary school and community— 
utilizing community resources—it is desirable to direct attention to the 
chief purposes of such utilization, even though they are rather obvious" 
from the relationship. 

One purpose is to afford opportunities for youth to observe and share 
in the life of the community. The conviction grows that education 
must be made realistic and that educational realism is scarcely possible 
without direct observation and participation. 

One is helped to an appreciation of current trends toward affording 
youth the opportunities for observation and participation by recalling 
an aspect of the history of education in this country over the last cen- 
tury. A hundred years ago the typical period of schooling was short, 
extending through a few years for a few months each year. The time 
not in school, which made up most of the life of youth, was spent in 
directly observing and sharing in the life of the community. During 

WilbidstpPp.p22q4 20. 


2 Kenneth S. Beam, “Co-ordinating Councils,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
II (October, 1937), 68. 
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the intervening decades and during the shift from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy, the age to which youth has been excluded from 
employment has been progressively advanced and the duration of 
school attendance correspondingly lengthened. The schooling avail- 
able was of a type dominantly remote from the needs of life and living. 
This momentous alteration of the environment for youth took place 
without, until very recently, compensating effort to recontact school 
with life. The current effort at utilizing community resources may, 
therefore, in a sense, be properly regarded as re-establishment of oppor- 
tunities for observation and participation. 

A second main purpose of efforts to utilize community resources is 
educational and social interpretation. The acceptability of this purpose 
is made more apparent than it is from mere assertion by the following 
exposition of types and examples; but it may be affirmed at this point 
that the type of education represented by carefully planned, direct ob- 
servation of and participation in the life of the community commends 
itself to thoughtful persons as desirable both for youth and for the 
community at large. 

Types of utilization. Scrutiny of a recent Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies ! yields a number of types of use of com- 
munity resources for instruction in the field represented. This Year- 
book considers the whole problem of utilization from the standpoint of 
both theory and practice. Examples of practice reported include di- 
verse uses of community resources by means of excursions, inquiries 
into local history, studies of leisure-time activities, preparation of maps 
and charts, co-operative community services, and community studies 
and surveys. While these practices were followed in the broad field of 
the social studies, most of them are no less suitable for other instruc- 
tional areas, such as English, science, and the arts. 

Instances of significant community projects. (1) A pupil project 
investigating garbage disposal.—An instance of utilization of community 
resources that provided authentic participation was a project investi- 
gating garbage disposal involving pupils in Grade VIII A in the 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio.? Discussion of garbage disposal 
in a course in occupations and citizenship stimulated some member to 
suggest that the class start a survey of the ways in which the people of 

1 Ruth West (Editor), Utilization of Community Resources in the Social Studies. Ninth 


Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


1938. 
2 This report is based on a description of the project published in the School Re- 


view, XLIV (April, 1936), 248-250. 
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the city were disposing of the garbage. Members of the class prepared a 
questionnaire on the methods of disposal actually used by householders. 
Copies of the questionnaire were distributed by members of the class 
to all pupils in grades VII and VIII throughout the school system. 
Tabulation of the returns found large proportions (48.2 per cent) of the 
populace violating the city ordinances. It was concluded that the 
‘‘people either do not know how they should dispose of their garbage or 
do not care about sanitary conditions in the city” and that “‘the policy 
of the city which makes each person responsible for his own garbage 
disposal is not sound.” The report of the project was published in a 
local newspaper and was submitted to the city council and the city 
manager by a member of the council. Also, a high-school pupil pre- 
sented the report to the Exchange Club of the city. 

(2) “‘Open-school nights’ emphasizing local history—The Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, worked 
out programs for annual ‘‘open-school nights’? in which local and 
frontier history was stressed. One of the special events of the first open 
night was ‘‘an appreciation lesson motivated through pupil research” 
which was presented by the Captain Sam Brady Historical Activities 
Club of the school. The lesson reviewed many details in the historical 
background of Williamsport and Pennsylvania. The program was so 
well received that the next year’s open night was developed ‘“‘in honor 
of the memory of the Reverend Joseph Priestley, clergyman, school- 
teacher, and chemist . . ., born near Leeds, England, in 1733, buried 
in the cemetery at Northumberland near Williamsport . . ., discoverer - 
of carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide (laughing gas), oxygen, and car- 
bonated (soda) water.” } 

(3) A class in nutrition that planned, prepared, and served lunches for mal- 
nourished pupils.—For several years all pupils in the Northern High 
School of Detroit, Michigan, have been examined for symptoms of 
tuberculosis. The examinations have discovered a great many pupils 
who were decidedly underweight, and classes in nutrition have been 
organized by the department of home economics to try to remedy the 
condition. Each semester a group of pupils who are primarily interested 
in the practical side of food study meet daily for ninety minutes to plan, 
prepare, and serve a highly nutritious luncheon to selected mal- 
nourished pupils. Menus are planned in advance by the acting chair- 
man, checked and accepted by the teacher, and filed in a book which is 


1 This report is based on a brief item published in the School Review, XLV (April, 
1937), 244-245, 
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available for reference to members of the class. The chairman assigns 
duties to other members of the class by posting a daily job sheet and 
rotating duties. The luncheon is served to the pupils at the actual cost 
of materials, and the class has been nearly self-supporting. Indigent 
pupils are provided for by interested groups in the school organization. 

The weekly record of individual weights is posted on a chart kept in 
the classroom. The average gain per pupil per semester has always 
been satisfactory, ranging from 1.7 to 2.7 pounds. The individual 
gains are most promising, the largest single gain having been 10.5 
pounds per semester.! 

(4) Extensive use of field-study technique-—In connection with a course 
on economic and social problems in Grade XII of the Roxbury High 
School in Succasunna, New Jersey, much use has been made of obser- 
vation through field trips. With the exception of the trip in connection 
with the study of marketing, no expedition extends beyond a radius of 
ten miles from the local community. All trips are taken during school 
hours, and the cost is carried by pupils, since no subsidy is as yet avail- 
able from the school authorities. The length of time ranges from an 
hour to a full day, the longest expedition (to the early morning markets 
and security exchanges of New York City) leaving the school at five in 
the morning. The trips relating to economic problems have included 
observation in a commercial bank, clearinghouse, Federal Reserve 
Bank, tax collector’s office, early morning market, security exchange, 
auction, retail store, pushcart market, telephone exchange, hosiery 
factory, newspaper plant, railroad switch tower, railroad terminal and 
roundhouse, telegraph office, and ocean liner. For information relating 
to social problems, trips have been made to an automobile factory, 
union headquarters, municipal police headquarters, state police head- 
quarters, county jail, county criminal court, municipal hospital, county 
tuberculosis sanatorium, state hospital for mental diseases, homes 
ranging from a squatter’s cabin on a dump to a millionaire’s estate, 
county board of freeholders, township committee, and Navy and War 
Department arsenals. Itineraries and procedures in systematic obser- 
vation have been carefully worked out.? 

(5) A juntor-high-school community health project.—A significant com- 
munity health project was worked out by a class in the social studies in 


1 This report is based on an item published in the School Review, XLV (June, 1937), 
409-410. 

2 This report is based on an item published in the School Review, XLVI (June, 
1938), 405-406. 
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Grade VII B of the Slauson Junior High School in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, which had been discussing vaccines, preventive medicine, and the 
county health-unit plan. A member of the class had suggested that an 
authority discuss these problems in class, and the president of the class 
appointed a member to invite the school doctor to discuss community 
health, with special emphasis on the school’s problem. In the mean- 
time, it had been found that 7 of the 29 pupils in the class had not been 
vaccinated. A number of children wished to be vaccinated, and it was 
suggested that a form be sent to their parents on which permission could 
be given for the school doctor to do the vaccinating. Arrangements 
were then made for the doctor to include in his scheduled talk a demon- 
stration of vaccination against smallpox. Four pupils were vaccinated 
at the class meeting. 

The day following the vaccination, pupils inquired concerning the 
possibility of their making a survey to ascertain the number of children 
who had been vaccinated against smallpox. Pupil and teacher co- 
operation resulted in a satisfactory questionnaire form which was 
adopted by the class. The forms were distributed to the home rooms. 
Pupils explained the blanks and saw to it that they were correctly filled 
out, and they took great interest in tabulating results from the forms. 
Class discussion led to the decision to ascertain the number of pupils 
having vaccinations that would be considered effective by medical 
authorities, the number with vaccinations more than seven years old, 
and the number not vaccinated. The percentages of pupils in the three 
groups were found to be, respectively, 34, 22, and 44. Interpretation of 
the figures disclosed that 66 per cent of the children needed to be vac- 
cinated. From previous discussion it had been learned that, if a com- 
munity is to be immunized against smallpox, from 60 to 80 per cent of 
the population must be vaccinated. 

The pupils saw the real problem. Because the school doctor could 
vaccinate for demonstration purposes only, it was necessary to conduct 
a clinic in some manner. Arrangement was made to have the city 
health officer do the vaccinating in the school’s health clinic. The class 
realized the importance of securing permission of parents to vaccinate 
the children, and a form letter was prepared and distributed to parents 
through the home rooms. The pupils went through the experience of 
being troubled by negative responses from some of the parents, but 
they looked at the positive side and were pleased as the returned 
letters showed that the community had, in general, accepted the 
project. 
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During the clinic that followed, 141, or 26 per cent, of all pupils in 
the school were vaccinated. It was noted that 87 of these pupils had not 
been vaccinated before. Figures drawn to indicate the extent of im- 
munization showed that 74 per cent of all children had been vacci- 
nated against smallpox, an increase of 18 per cent; only 12 per cent had 
vaccinations considered by medical authorities as questionably effec- 
tive; and only 26 per cent remained not vaccinated.! The educative 
values of such a project are readily apparent. 

(6) Extensive participation in community surveys—The Ninth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, to which reference has pre- 
viously been made in this section, contains a paper by James A. 
Michener in exposition of a program of community surveys made by 
pupils in the Secondary School of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion.? In addition to considering the problems involved in making such 
surveys and the values derived, the paper describes thirteen surveys 
which have been undertaken by pupils of the different grades of the 
school from Grade VII through Grade XII, dealing with the following 
problems: School Legislation, Traffic Survey, Beet-Sugar Industry, 
Housing Survey, Business Opportunities, Recreation for Youth, 
Bicycle Survey, Property Protection, Occupational Survey, Working 
Hours for College Girls, Buying Survey, Available Social Agencies, and 
Medical Care. 

Michener sets down four criteria for selecting problems for study in 
community surveys: (1) They must deal with a problem within the 
realm of pupil interest; (2) they should promise to be of service to the 
community when finished; (3) they should have a discoverable body of 
fact on which pupils will be able to formulate sound generalizations; 
and (4) the community should ask for them. The fourth criterion could 
not ordinarily be met until the community had had some satisfactory 
experience with school-conducted surveys. Michener reports that 
the Secondary School of the Colorado State College of Education 
has conducted so many successful surveys that activity of this kind can 
be confined to surveys for which the community itself has asked.* This 
situation is an admission of one of the greatest values of such surveys 
and is in line with implications of the second criterion; it is in striking 
contrast to the comment of citizens, when the first surveys were started, 
that they ‘‘didn’t see what good a bunch of kids can do running around 


1 This report is based on an item published in the School Review, XLVII (March, 
1939), 168-170. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 144-163. 3 Ibid., pp. 148-153. 4 Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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the streets.” !_ Values to be expected for pupils are stated in terms of 
“outcomes” as follows: (1) better citizenship; (2) greater intelligence 
concerning the nature of community life; (3) ability to study other 
local problems for themselves, with justifiable conclusions; and (4) 
greater concern as adults about local government and social improve- 
ment.’ 

With one exception, that concerned with suitable nutrition for mal- 
nourished pupils (worked out in a department of home economics), the 
instances of utilizing community resources cited above were developed 
in connection with instruction in the broad field of the social studies. 
However, they had to do with many aspects of life and living, including 
health, safety, and recreation. Other instances might have been cited, 
touching on other aspects and worked out in connection with other 
fields of instruction. Also, in the whole array of examples of utilizing 
community resources there would need to be included the part-time 
co-operative arrangements for vocational training in trades and in- 
dustry and their analogues in the home-project plan in agriculture and 
home economics. All told, opportunities for direct observation and par- 
ticipation are utilizable in all areas of life and in all fields of secondary- 
school instruction. 

Utilization of community resources and freedom of teaching. An 
objection sometimes raised to projects involving studies of local condi- 
tions is that such a practice is hazardous to tenure of the teachers re- 
sponsible for the work and of the administrators of schools employing 
these teachers. The argument urges that it is “safer”? for teachers to 
avoid entirely the “‘controversial’’ issues inherent in such studies. The 
studies may run into “‘local politics” with which, the argument goes on, 
the schools should not undertake to deal because of the offense that 
may be taken by local personages or political parties. 

An effective answer to the objection is provided in an article on 
‘Realistic Teaching of Government and How to Get It”? by Paul H. 
Hanus, professor emeritus of Harvard.? In Hanus’s judgment, “‘local 
politics affords the very best area for realistic teaching of government, 
and state politics a close second.”” * He contends that teachers must be 
given the freedom to engage in realistic teaching. He urges that 
teachers’ organizations throughout the country give all possible en- 

1 Ibid., p. 162. 

2 Ibid., p. 146. 

§ Paul H. Hanus, ‘“‘Realistic Teaching of Government and How to Get It,” 


School Review, XLVI (November, 1938), 657-666. 
‘ Ibid., p. 659. 
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couragement to teachers who are approximating the realistic teaching 
of government and that “steps be taken as soon as possible to promote 
the prevalence of realistic teaching of government . . . without sub- 
jecting competent teachers and school officers to impairment of reputa- 
tion or to loss of their jobs.” ! 

What we face here is the old issue of the freedom of teaching. The 
battle for freedom is not yet completely won at any school level, but it is 
still being waged and gains are being made from time to time. Courage 
shown in handling the issue of freedom in utilizing community re- 
sources in teaching will help in attaining ultimate victory. 

On this question of what is and what is not suitable to be done in 
school concerning local, state, and national political affairs, Michener, 
on whose paper concerning community surveys we have already drawn, 
has the following to say: 


Any intelligent educator knows what the school should not do in community 
participation. Schools should not sponsor one candidate over another in either 
a national or a local election. Public schools probably should not officially 
lobby for specific legislation. They should not attempt to stigmatize any 
segment of the population, and they have no right to anathematize individuals. 

Schools do, however, have a right to analyze all party platforms and the 
credentials of all candidates. Many educators would say such analysis is a 
major obligation of the curriculum. Schools certainly should dissect projected 
legislation, realizing that their technique and findings may influence the 
parents of their students. In local affairs, the school must recognize many 
social problems. Housing, health, working conditions, safety, vocational oppor- 
tunities, recreational opportunities, local social services, law enforcement, bond 
issues, and projected amendments to state constitutions are all problems which 
the school can study.’ 


Utilizing the resources of the greater community. The emphasis 
in this section dealing with the utilization of community resources has 
been quite naturally on the local community, because schools have been 
prone to overlook the opportunities for educative experiences near at 
hand. The intent in the emphasis has not been to disparage the use of 
analogous resources in the larger community of the state, the region, or 
the nation as a whole. It is to be expected that schools will increasingly 
draw for realistic educative experiences on the larger community. This 
may be done in a variety of ways, such as through student excursions of 
various kinds and purposes, reports of youth and adults who have had 
special opportunity for observation or experience in the remoter areas, 


1 Tbid., p. 662. 2 Op. cit. pp. 144-145. 
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and special inquiries into practices or conditions in areas beyond the 
local community to throw light on analogous problems nearer home. 


THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 


Wider usefulness of the community survey. The community sur- 
vey has been found to be an instrument of great usefulness in other 
community relationships of the school, as well as a valuable means of pro- 
viding opportunities for direct observation of and participation in com- 
munity life. It is being frequently used in at least two other connections 
in which the school figures prominently. One of these uses is to provide 
a basis on which to revise the curriculum to bring it more nearly in 
touch with life and living. The other is the even broader use in which 
all major community affairs and institutions are investigated, education 
and the schools being included as an important phase of the whole in- 
quiry. Pupils and staffs of the schools may or may not be asked to take 
an active part in conducting surveys of these types, but they are almost 
always called upon at least to provide pertinent information. 

Procedures and outlines for community surveys. Surveys of the 
community to afford a basis for improving the curriculum may relate 
either to some specific instructional area or to the curriculum as a whole. 
An instance of the former sort is McCalmont’s study of the instructional 
background of pupils in general science.! In addition to securing infor- 
mation concerning the ability and achievement of pupils, he gathered 
and interpreted evidence on the pupils’ environment, largely limited to 
a section of the city occupied by persons in lower socio-economic levels. 
His evidence yielded highly significant implications for the content and 
procedures of the science curriculum. 

Among community-survey manuals available for use in attempts to 
improve the curriculum as a whole is a Survey Work-Book for Community 
Analysis prepared under the direction of the Division of Instruction of 
State Department of Education in Alabama.? The first chapter is in- 
troductory and has to do with such aspects as *‘Philosophy,”’ ‘‘ Purpose,” 
“Organization,” and ‘‘How to Discover Community Resources.”’ The 
second chapter outlines the evidence to be assembled and interpreted. 
Under the general heading “‘General Community Data’? appear the 
captions “‘Historical,’’ ‘“‘Physical Factors,’’ ‘“‘Population,”’ ‘‘Industries 


1 John K. McCalmont, “The Instructional Background of General-Science Pupils 
in a City Community,” School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 291-297. 

2 Survey Work-Book for Community Analysis (Tentative). Curriculum Bulletin, No. 2, 
1937. Montgomery, Alabama: Alabama Education Association. 
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and Business,” ‘Transportation and Communication,” “Local Gov- 
ernment,” “Social Welfare,” ‘Housing,’ ‘Religion,’ ‘Health,’ 
“Recreation,” “Library,” and ‘‘Education.’? Under the heading “The 
Child’s School and Home” are the captions ‘‘The School” and ““The 
Home.” A third chapter suggests ‘“‘Uses of the Community in Class- 
room Work.” The book also contains a bibliography. 

Illustrative of manuals or outlines for the general community survey 
not pointed specifically at curriculum improvement is Colcord’s Your 
Community: Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. Titles 
of chapters following the introductory one are ‘‘Community Setting, 
Founding, and Development,” ‘“‘Local Government,” ‘‘Provision for 
Dealing with Crime,” ‘‘Provision for Public Safety,” ‘“Workers, Wages, 
and Conditions of Employment,” ““Housing, Planning, and Zoning,” 
‘Provision for Health Care,”’ ‘‘Distribution of Health Care,”’ ‘‘Provi- 
sion for the Handicapped,”’ ‘‘Educational Resources,” ““Opportunities 
for Recreation,”’ “‘Religious Agencies,’’ ‘“‘Public Assistance,” ‘‘Special 
Provisions for Family Welfare,’ ‘““Special Provisions for Child Care,”’ 
‘“‘Foreign-Born and Racial Groups,” ‘“‘Clubs and Associations,’ and 
**Agencies for Community Planning and Co-ordination.” 

The community survey as educational and social interpretation. 
Reconsidering the functional relationships of the school with the com- 
munity survey, one may repeat that they are of three main sorts. (1) 
Listed first was the relationship involved in the community survey as a 
means of utilizing community resources in the education of youth. In 
this type of use, the surveys undertaken are concerned with partial 
phases or single problems of community life rather than comprehensive 
of any large proportion of phases at any one time. Only through con- 
tinuing the community-survey procedure over a long period of years 
could an extended program of surveys approach comprehensiveness. 
(2) The second relationship mentioned was that involved in the making 
of community surveys on behalf of improvement of the curriculum. 
These surveys would be more nearly comprehensive and would, of 
course, involve those phases of community life and institutions the study 
of which would be most likely to disclose significance for the curriculum. 
(3) The third relationship is that in which significance for education 
and the school is not the sole or dominant intent in making the survey; 
rather, the purpose is a better understanding of the problems of the en- 
tire community, with education and the school as only one of a‘number 


1 Joanna C. Colcord, Your Community: Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, 
and Welfare. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939, 
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of concerns of the survey. In this third relationship the community 
survey may be regarded as social interpretation in its best and broadest 
sense. 

The potentialities of what may be termed the “‘Shomemade’”’ com- 
munity survey, or community “‘study,”’ as he terms it, is suggested in a 
brief article by Howard Y. McClusky, in which he advocates a “‘com- 
munity seminar for adult education.” ! Social interpretation is inherent 
in the fact that the plan proposed is for adult education in community 
matters. The author contends that the added costs of an adult-educa- 
tion program cannot be justified unless it is directed specifically toward 
the improvement and enrichment of the life of the common man. Ac- 
ceptance of this point of view requires the inauguration of a program of 
adult education involving a twofold process of educating the commu- 
nity to an understanding of its problems and developing some com- 
munity organization for the solution of these problems. The initial 
organization would, according to McClusky’s recommendation, take 
the form of a commission of delegates representing every organization 
and agency in the community. The seminar would meet on call or at 
regular intervals, and all meetings would be open to the public. 

The process, according to McClusky, would involve ‘‘about five in- 
terpenetrating phases.”’ First would come discussion by members of the 
group with the objective of defining the problems confronting the com- 
munity. Next would come investigation of community problems by 
members of the group. Next would come the sharing with members of 
the community who do not regularly attend seminar meetings the 
results of group discussions and investigations. The fourth phase would 
consist of delineation of projects designed to solve vital community 
problems; for example, a community chorus, band, or orchestra, a 
series of hobby clubs, a bureau of vocational guidance and placement, 
the improvement of library facilities, and so on. The fifth and final 
phase would be the establishment of a somewhat more permanent 
community organization to unify the solution of the tasks which the 
community has set for itself. This organization might take the form of 
the co-ordinating council previously described. (See pages 644-646.) 

The possible connection of the school and the educational authorities 
with such a seminar is indicated in the following paragraph on the aus- 
pices under which the seminar might operate: 


1 Howard Y. McClusky, “The Community Seminar for Adult Education,” 
University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, X (February, 1939), 68-71. The 
article is quoted almost in full in the School Review, XLVII (May, 1939), 331-334. 
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Leadership for the enterprise could be secured from neighboring institutions 
of higher education, research institutes and foundations, or from the permanent 
and nonpolitical staff of the state or Federal government, and could be ably 
assisted by members of the local school system and other outstanding lay leaders. 
The handling of data and preparation of materials for publication might be 
assigned to members of the community school, or to the public-high-school 
teaching staff and student body.} 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS COMMUNITY CENTER 


An expanding concept. The idea of the school as a community 
center is an old one, reaching back to a period antedating the public 
high school. However, the coming of the high school, with its assembly 
hall or auditorium, gymnasium, library, shops, and other facilities not 
so often available in elementary schools, brought the idea into greater 
prominence, and extended utilization of the school plant by the com- 
munity followed without delay the provision of the facilities. Develop- 
ment has reached such a stage that the concept of community use of 
high-school buildings is now a commonplace. 

Although the practice may not yet be typical, it is far from unusual 
for the community use to be taken into account in planning new hous- 
ing for secondary schools. Engelhardt has urged that city planners re- 
analyze the service which the schoolhouse may be expected to render 
the community and that the location of the plant and the facilities pro- 
vided meet social, cultural, and recreational needs of adults as well as 
youth.’ 

The fourth group of innovations listed on page 634 refers to an in- 
teresting instance in point. The instance is reported as ‘‘A high-school 
structure combining music hall and a small community building.” 
Information concerning it was supplied by the school authorities of 
Mason City, Iowa.? The structure is a one-story, ground-level, brick- 
and-stone-trim building on the high-school grounds, which are not far 
from the city’s business district. It contains a variety of space provi- 
sions, chief of which is an auditorium and band room 50 feet square. At 
one end of this room are cement bleachers with rises of suitable height 
for accommodating a large band. On the opposite side of the room is a 


Pibid., p.70. : Hh AD 
2N. L. Engelhardt, ‘“‘School Buildings as Efficient Laboratories for Co-ordinating 


Community Activities,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House (now Clearing House), 
IX (January, 1935), 261-266. i 
3 The brief description given here is based on a report in the School Renew, XLV 


(June, 1937), 408. 
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speaker’s platform, near which are four practice rooms, usable also as 
dressing rooms when events of a type requiring them are taking place. 
A public vestibule on the side nearest the business district leads into the 
largest room. For pupils there is another vestibule, to the music hall, on 
the side of the new building adjacent to the main high-school structure. 

The concept of the secondary school as a community center has, how- 
ever, extended far beyond the mere provision of space and facilities for 
the community at large. Instances might also be cited of special adap- 
tations of complete new secondary-school structures with the intention 
of serving both school and community needs. 

The concept of the secondary school as community center has gone 
even farther than the location of buildings and provision of special facil- 
ities for community use. It was a natural next step from the coming of 
the new facilities to advocacy of having the school assume leadership in 
developing some of or all the community activities that are housed in 
the secondary-school plant and in co-ordinating the educative and non- 
commercial recreational activities of the entire community. An educa- 
tionist who, in writing on ‘‘The Co-ordinating Function of the Modern 
Secondary School,” has expressed opinions largely in harmony with 
this expansion of the concept is Grizzell.1_ He says that ‘‘no other com- 
munity agency is in as strategic a position as the school to evaluate, 
supervise, and co-ordinate the educational resources afforded by com- 
munity agencies.’’ He suggests the areas in which co-ordination is de- 
sirable and the agencies the service of whose activities would be en- 
hanced by co-ordination, and he recommends the making of a detailed, 
continuous, and cumulative survey of the community (with emphasis on 
youth). To aid in the task of co-ordination, he suggests the formation of 
a “‘community council to serve as a general advisory group to the con- 
stituted educational authority,” not unlike the co-ordinating councils 
considered earlier in this chapter (page 644). 

The junior college and community-center activity. The rapid 
development of the junior college promises to accentuate the growth of 
community-center programs. This prophecy is supported by the emer- 
gence of outstanding programs in a number of strong local public junior 
colleges.? The accentuation of growth is to be expected from factors 
inherent in the junior-college situation as compared with the public- 

1K. D. Grizzell, ‘“The Co-ordinating Function of the Modern Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, XXII (January, 1938), 1-10. 

2 One such program has been described by J. B. Griffing in ‘“The Junior College: 


A sAVeaLolate Center,” Journal of the National Education Association, XXII (January, 
933), 5-6. 
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school system which does not extend beyond Grade XII. Among these 
factors are the greater maturity of the students and the typically greater 
scholarly competence of the faculty. The students are rapidly merging 
into adulthood, when they attain the characteristics and the interests of 
adults in the community. The greater scholarly competence requisite in 
instructors of students at the junior-college level fosters a prestige with 
the adult members of the community that, joined with the maturity 
of the students, encourages continuity of contacts of adults with the 
institution. This is not to say that strong community-center programs 
cannot be developed in high schools, but merely that the development 
is facilitated by the presence of instruction at the higher level. 


THE SMALLER SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


The advantage of the smaller school in its community relations. 
Whether or not the smaller secondary schools capitalize it, they have an 
advantage over the larger school in matters of community relations. 
The advantage originates in the relative absence in the smaller com- 
munity, with its simpler social organization and fewer institutions, of 
competing interests that often tend in the larger community to subordi- 
nate the secondary school in public attention. This prominence is sym- 
bolized by the school structure, which is usually the most imposing 
building in the community, and the smaller total population encourages 
its integration through common interests in the school. 

Interpretation, organizations, utilization of community re- 
sources, and the school as community center. In considering the 
specific possibilities in community relationships of small secondary 
schools, it is advisable to adhere to the four-part grouping followed in 
the consideration of secondary schools in general, namely, (1) educa- 
tional, or social, interpretation; (2) organizations; (3) utilization of 
community resources (including the community survey); and (4) the 
school as community center. 

(1) A writer on the subject of the “‘publicity program”? of rural high 
schools ! recommends certain means as appropriate for such schools. He 
enumerates a ‘“‘visitors’ day,” the local newspaper, a mimeographed 
school paper, the parent-teacher organization, and activities like high- 
school plays, athletics, assembly programs, and the commencement 


1Loren V. Karns, ‘‘Publicity Program in Rural High Schools,” High School 
Teacher, VIII (February, March, April, 1932), 49-50, 67; 89-92; 135, 157. 
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events. The agents of publicity recommended are the principal, teach- 
ers, pupils, employing officers (the board), and the janitor. 

(2) The advantage of the smaller secondary school mentioned above 
accrues in full as to its organization of parents and teachers. In most 
smaller communities elementary school and secondary school are 
housed in the same building, and loyalties are not divided as in larger 
communities with separate schools at the two levels. A single parent- 
teacher association suffices for the school system. If there is need for 
occasional separate recognition of elementary and secondary education 
in this organization, it is easily achieved by means of committees repre- 
senting the two levels. In small communities, it might be desirable to 
have the parent-teacher association serve as co-ordinating council or to 
have a co-ordinating council displace the parent-teacher association. 

(3) Several comments are prompted by consideration of the problem 
of utilizing community resources in the smaller community. Opportuni- 
ties for observation as made in field-study techniques are obviously more 
restricted and the situation may require a greater proportion of excur- 
sions than for larger high schools to points outside the local community. 
The stricture does not apply so much to opportunities for sharing in the 
life and activities of the community. Community surveys by pupils 
should be found feasible in both large and small communities, although 
the task of making them should not ordinarily be so formidable in small 
as in large communities. 

(4) The potentialities of the small secondary school as community 
center have been so often realized in practice that it would be largely 
gratuitous to discuss them here at length. 


QUESTIONS, PROBLEMS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Suggest procedures in evaluating practices or programs of educational 
interpretation. 

2. Prepare a calendar of interpretation for some high school of your acquaint- 
ance. 

3. How would practices in educational interpretation differ in separate 
secondary-school districts from those in secondary schools which are parts 
of a city school system? 

4. Comment on the criticism sometimes made of parent-teacher associations 
that they are prone to “‘meddle in school affairs.”’ 

5. What are the similarities and differences in organization and function of 
parent-teacher associations and co-ordinating councils? 

6. Suggest a set of regulations for the conduct and control of field trips. 
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7. Evaluate by the criteria suggested by Michener, as reported in this chapter, 
other community surveys made by pupils. You can find descriptions of 
them in educational literature. 

8. List for some community of your acquaintance the organizations that should 
have representation in a co-ordinating council. 

9. List the elements of a comprehensive program of community-center activity 
for a high school of your acquaintance. 

10. Set down and comment on factors that might call for a more extensive 
community-center program in some high schools than in others. 

11. Conduct an inquiry into all community relationships of a group of public 
secondary schools. 
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